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*'  O,  Albion  !  direst  Iile,  whose  verdant  plain 
Spring!  beauteous  from  the  blue  and  billowy  main ) 
In  peaceful  pomp  whose  glittering  cities  rise, 
And  lift  their  crowded  temples  to  the  skies; 
Whose  streams  reflect  full  many  an  attic  pile, 
Whose  velvet  lawns  in  long  luxuriance  smile ; 
Whose  navy  on  the  broad  brine  awful  rolls  t 
Whose  commerce  glows  beneath  the  distant  poles :"• 
Thee !  O  my  country  I  all  my  soul  reveres, 
And  admiration  swells  with  ripening  yeaxafTc 
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HAMPSHIRE."  -•":>:•  :>: .. 

"•  •  :" 

X  HE  Aborigines  er  original  inhabitants  of  Hampshire,  who 
lad  migrated  from  the  Continent  in  the  first  ages  of  the  popnie* 
tion  of  Europe,  appeal  to  haw  been  dispossessed  by  the  Jfclgav 
who  were  originally  of  German  extraction,  but  had  crossed  thai 
lUmeintoGaiir,  aad  thence  extended  their  conquests  into  Britpn* 
between  two  and  three  centuries  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Caesar. 
They  consisted  of  various  elans,  distinguished  by  their  several 
names;  but  tfaatwhkh  had  proved  itself  the  most  valiant,  retained 
the  national  name  of  Belga*  without  any  adjunct,  in  taken  of 
pie-emmence.  This  tribe  seated  itself  at  the  central  parts  of 
Hampahire,  and,  previous  to  the  atom  invasion,  had  attached  and 
driven  oat  the  Scgantiaci,  who  inhabited  the  northern  extremity  of 
Hampshire,  and  the  adjoining  pails  of  Hexfcshise,  bordering  on  the 
river  Kermct. 

The  pwnary  name  of  Hampshiap  was  Gwau,  or  Y  Went,  a  term 
deacriptive  of  its  open  downs;  and  hence  the  appellation  Caet 
Owe*,  or  City  of  the  Gwcntjans,  now  Winchester.  Tfae  Lower 
GwenrJans,  or  Segotiiaci,  derived  their  name  from  Isgwcwi, 
Jtgwcntwg,  or  Isgwentog,  tans  allusive  to  their  relative  situations 

AS  to 

*  "  The  meaning  of  the  name  of  Belga  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Welsh:  Bclj  implies  that  which  breaks  out,  makes  irruption  or  ravages: 
so  Belgau,  Belgiaid,  Bdgxvyr,  Bclgxvys,  and  Qwyr  Bdg,  might  be 
rendered  irrupton,  depredators,  ravagers,  or  warriors." 

Cambrian  Register,  fof. II.  p.  0. 
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to  the  proper  Gwentians,. and  had  Vmdonum,  or  Silchester,  fdr 
their  chief  city. 

Between  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  en- 
tire subjugation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the  Belgae  had  obtained 
dominion  over  the*  greatest  part  *>f  tbe  ttaet  steetohkur'between  the 
British  Channel' *aqj\ the  "Severn ;  Tiut' being  at* length" subdued  by 
a  tbe  jlpnitytf.^ndef  Vespasian,  their  country  was  included  in  the 
/•.prcCvince  name*CjiRiTANNjA  Prima.  On  the  departure  of  the 
Qoofonsf/.'flie.goveruinent  of  Hampsliire  reverted  to  the  Britons, 
wbp  lively*,  tfefc^id&d  themselves  against  the  Saxon  powers  for 
3Puty*^faaps?  but  their' united  forces,  under  Natanleod,  were  at 
le*Sgrii  defeated  by  Cerdic,  in  a  general  battle  fought  in  the  New* 
Forest  The  Saxon  chief  pursuing :  his  victory,  founded  the  king- 
dom of  tbe  West  Saxons,  making  Winchester  his  residence  and 
capital;  and  mi  that  city,  Egbert,  hi*  descendant,  caused  himself 
to  be  crowned  King  of  all  England.  Under  the  Saxon  domina- 
tion, the  original  name  of  the  country  was  changed  into  Hantwn- 
sayre,  from  iwliicb  its  present  appellation  is  evidently  derived. 

Hampshire  »! bounded  on  the  east  by  Surrey  and  Sussex;  on 
the  south  by  the  British  Channel ;  on  the  west  by  Wiltshire  and 
Dorsetshire ;  and  on  the  north  by  Berkshire.  It  extends  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  about  fifty-rive  miles ;  in  breadth,  from  east 
to  west,  about  forty:  its  circumference  is  about  150  miles.  Its 
figure  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a  square ;  with  a  triangular 
projection  at  the  south-west  angle.  In  the  survey  drawn  up  for 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  its  superficial  contents  are  .estimated  at 
1,812,000  acres,  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggerated  calculation. 
Its  limits  on  the  south  side,  are  the  numerous  creeks  and  inlets 
formed  by  the  sea ;  on  the  west  and  east  they  are  mostly  artificial; 
on  the  north,  they  are  chiefly  composed  by  the  rivers  Enborn  and 
Blackwater.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  hundreds,  containing 
253  parishes,*  one  city,  twenty  market-towns,  and  about  1000 
villages.  The  number  of  houses,  according  to  the  population  get, 
amounts  to  39,257;  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  2 19,606:  of  the 
latter  105,C6'7  arc  males,  and  113,9S9  females.  The  whole  county, 

together. 

*  *  Priver'i  Agricultural  Survey, 
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together  with  meMeattf  IVIght,  Jersey,  Gfeerfesey,  Sark,  and 
Aldeniey,  are -comprehended'  wittib  :the  diocese  ©fl  jWinchesAe*. 
its  parliamentary  representatives,  are  twenty,  eiclusm  of 'those  fek 
K«wt own,  Noiv port,  and  Yarmouth,  in  the  isle  of  Wight;  vi*. 
twt>  for  the  shire,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following,  places; 
Winchester*  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Peteysfteld,  Stockbodge, 
Christchurch,  Lymington,  Whitchurch,  ancFAbttovftr^-  .•  . 

The  surface  of  Hampshire  is  beautifully  vari^Mikhrgentty'roW'.; 
hills,  and  fruitful  vallies,  adorned!  with  niimerauVierftX £nd  vjlkgts^  ; 
and  interspersed  with  extensive  woodland/,  yjti"  ^olo^ni;  parts 
were  the  first  peopled,  and  there  the  populatkm*S^^*lJi^igsfatasf; 
the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  amj  the  convenience  \>f  *  UleV  ports, 
operating  as  strong  inducement*  to  continued  residence.  The  chief 
part  of  the  county  is  inclosed;  though  large  tracts. of  optolfeatb, 
and  uncultivated  land,  .remain  in  the  vicinity  of  CJuistehurch,  ami 
on  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire.  '  The  aggregate  extent  of  the  waste 
lands,  exclusive  of  the  forests,  is  supposed  to;  indude  between  90 
and  100,000  acres.  The  Soils  are  extreme^  numerous,  but  the 
far  greatest  proportion  is  tending  to  chalk;  and  a  ridge  of  .chalk 
frills,  or  downs,  maybe  traced,  across  the  county,- hr  she  pantile! 
of  Winchester.  On  the  north  side;  bordering  on  Berkshire,  the 
soil  is  deep,  and  very  productive :  here,  great ,  quantities,  of  com 
are  annually  grown,  and  the  elm  and  oak; flourish  greatly;  thought 
the  latter*  in  many  instances,  has  been  originally  transplanted. 
•On  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  towards  Basingstoke,  the  land  is  in 
general  very  deep,  and  strong,  with  chalk  beneath :  round  Whit- 
.ehurch  it  is  less  deep,  and  chalky,  but  produces  good  crops  of 
corn,  and  samtibin.  From  Overton  towards  Stockbridge,  and 
thence  to  Redbridge,  a  beautiful  vale  extends,  divided  into  well- 
watered  meadows,  and  producing  from  two  to'  three  loads  of  hay 
per  acre.  Round  Andover  the  land  is  high,  and  down-hide ;  yet 
the  soil,  though  thin,  is  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  barley : 
towards  Romsey,  it  is  yet  more  fertile ;  and  the  lfrnd  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  interspersed  with  woods,  and  fine  hedge-row  timber. 
South  and  south-west  of  Rpnisey,  the  country  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  N<w  Forest;  though  very  large  open  tracts  still  remain, 
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la^ad?  stated,  on tbe bolder* of  Dorsetshire,  mid  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chmtdniidi :  fee  soil  of  the  New  Forest  is  chiefly 
bam  and  gravel  The  vkiiiity  of  Redbrklge  is  distngioahed  for  ifti 
.vatuable  salt-marshes.  The  parishes  eastward  of  Alton,  and  bor- 
dering oo  Surrey,  ate  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  hops, 
the  plantations i  ofc  which  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late  yean, 
through  tbe'ffyri&jfaof  the  Famham  hops;  yet,  though  equally 
•  *gsjoVl/hnd  'piMuced  in  contiguous  grounds,  such  is  the  fascination 
:  of  a  name^  JAatAthe  price  they  bear  at  market,  is  generally  from 
i^^.httf)i^i^^tT  hundred  weight  below  those  with  tbe 
JhrnWifEBa^\^e*hop  grounds  are  supposed  to  occupy  about 
gdbt  acres:  'the  produce  varies  considerably,  but  on  an  average, 
may  be  esrimatrd  at  about  five  cwt  per  acre.  Towards  Petersfield 
the  land  »  more  open,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  down ;  ap- 
proaching Portsmouth,  it  is  more  inclosed,  and  interspersed  with 
timber  and  underwood.  Round  Fareham  add  Warnford  the  hills 
ate  chalky,  and  partly  covered  with  beech  wood :  here  also  are 
ekiemtve  downs;  and  on  the  banks  of  die  river  Itcmn  are  some 
valuable  water  meadows.* 

Hie  rotation  of  crops,  on  the  more  rich  or  low  lands,  is  gene* 
tally  wheat,  turnips,  bailey  with  seeds,  and  mowed;  the  average 
produce,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  bushels  an  acre:  on  the  high 
grounds,  die  average  produce  of  wheat  is  about  sateen  bushels  per 
acre;  of  barky,  twenty-two  bushels;  and  of  eats,  twenty-four 


*  «*  This  county/*  observe!  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Surrey, 
"  Ss  particularly  famous  for  water  meadows ;  which  are  extremely  pro- 
ductive, and,  in  genera!,  well  attended  to.  The  farmers  are,  in  many 
instances,  at  considerable  ezpence  in  purchasing  a  supply  of  water,  be- 
sides the  first  expence ;  which  is  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  ex- 
clusive of  the  continual  repair  of  the  sluices,  &c.  They  are  usually  shut 
up  in  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December,  and  are  watered  al- 
ternately every  other  week,  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  they  are 
fed  off,  for  about  five  or  six  weeks,  with  ewes  and  lambs :  the  water  is 
afterwards  turned  on  as  before,  till  the  meadows  are  fit  to  be  mowed, 
when,  in  general,  they  produce  from  two  to  three  loads  per  acre,  and 
ore  frequently  cut  twice  in  a  season." 
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Pease,  -ryegrass,  trefoil,  saintibin,  white  and  red  clover} 
are  also  much  cultivated.  The  principal  Manures,  are  peat  ashes* 
chalk,  or  lime,  marie,  and  seaweed.  The  system  of  drill  husban- 
dly is  hut  little  practised.  The  plough,  on  the  heavy  lands,  is 
mostly  drawn  by  four  horses;  light  ploughing  is  performed  by  a 
single-wheeled  plough,  and  two  or  three  horse*  :Xhe  team-horses 
are  particularly  fine;  the  farmers  vying  with  atj^toth^fr  the  jp- 
peawmce  of  their  cattle.  ;%  a  '         y  /  •  4 

Hampshire  has  obtained  considerable  repute  as  airt^ng  <**"*- ' 
try,  and  particularly  of  Sheep  and  Hogs.  The  ofigjfoliiteqffim 
sheep  is  horned,  and  white4aced;  and  though*  t&fr  j>jiyH.ftur been, 
much  improved,  the  South-down  has  been  introduced  of  tatefypajfl^ 
and  obtained  the  preference  in  many  parts;  as  they  are  found  to 
fatten  on  a  less  quantity  of  food.  The  flocks  are  in  general  very 
huge;  and  the  downs  are  mostly  covered  with  them;  the  whole 
number  of  sheep  annually  fed  in  the  county,  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  350,000.  In  the  uplands,  the  practice  of  folding  is  pretty  ge» 
ami;  yet,  in  the  lower  parts,  it  is  little  attended  to*  For  its  breed 
of  Hogs,  Hampshire  is  proverbially  famous;  and  this  breed  is  of 
die  largest  kind,  the  fanners  encouraging  it  as  the  most  profitable. 
Those  m  the  vicinity  of  the  forests  are  principally  fed  on  acorns, 
and  beech-mast,  which  give  them  a  superiority  over  most  others 
la  the  kingdom;  and  their  weight  is  from  sixteen  to  forty  score. 
Jojmetiy,  these  animals  were  chiefly  killed  for  bacon;  but  of  late 
years,  great  numbers  of  those  for  home  consumption,  have  been 
pickled  down  in  large  tubs;  about  three  pecks  of  salt,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  are  allotted  to  a  hog  of  twenty  score. 
The  bones  and  the  lean  are  previously  taken  away;  and  the  fat 
being  suffered  to  continue  in  the  brine,  nearly  a  whole  year  before 
jt  is  used,  becomes  more  firm,  and  goes  further.  Many  Horse* 
are  bred  in  the  forests,  but  they  are  in  general  extremely  small; 
and  from  the  scantiness  of  their  food,  have  the  appropriate  appel- 
lation of  heath-croppers.  The  Cows  are  not  of  any  particular  cha- 
racter; the  Welsh  breed  has  been  lately  introduced;  yet  as  the  dai- 
ries are  but  few,  not  much  attention  is  given  to  their  improvement. 
Many  hives  of  Bees  are  kept  in  different  parts  of  the  county;  the 
1  honey 
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veral  smaller  stream  rise  in  the  north-west  puts,  bat  mm  quit  the 
county  n  their  passage  to  the  Than**. 

The  I*fo»  hat  its  source  in  the  vicinity  of  Atasfbad,  near  ftfas> 
middlp  of  Hampshire,  and  being  toon  increased  by  the  Ame,  torn* 
wtrtwmad  to  King's  Worthy;  wheve  suddenly  turning  to  the  south, 
it  passes  WJnd«slej;\«nd  the  Hospital  of  St  Cross.  Tfenc*  &» 
^.^h^^e^nita^im^  it  flows  byTwyfbrd,  and  pasting 
;#,$^pitoke;  ba«tptt  to  unite  its  stream  with  the  Southampton  W*» 
:  ifciWl^k\f^bto  about  half  a  mile  eastward  &om  the  town* 

'^t^^tm  triads*  county  from  Wilsshire,  and  meandering  m 
scye^d^^^Vllie  wester*  edg$of  the  New  Forest,  is  much 
hniiaifctlf  by  different  rivulets  tiutig  in  that  district  This  part  of 
its  course  is  well  wooded,  and  mp£b  enlivened  by  the  viUa*  that  or- 
nament its  banks.  Passipg  Eojptingbridge  and  Ringwood,  it  floors 
through  a  less  interesting  sandy hwtel  towards  Cbnstehurd;  below 
which:  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Stoor  from  Dorsetshire,  and' 
conveys  them  with  it  to  the  sea  in  Christchurch  Bay. 

Hie  Boidre  Water  is  formed  by  various  springs,  that  rise  in  the 
New  Forest,  and  mostly  unite  above  Brokenhurst;  whence  they,  in 
a  single  stream,  pass  Boidre,  and  Lymmgtoa,  to  the  sea.     The' 
JEm  also  has  its  source  in  the  same  district,  and  beginning  to  widen  - 
near  Bcaulieu,  opens  in  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea  below  Exbury. 

The  Anton  riBes  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  county,  and  flow- 
ing through  part  of  Andover,  has  its  stream  increased  by  the  Till- 
hill  Brook;  and  afterwards  runs  into  the  Tese,  about  one  mile  be- 
low WhirwelL  The  Tese  has  its  origin  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitchurch,  and  after  its  junction  with  the  Anton,  assumes  a  sou- 
therly course,  and  passing  Stockbridge  and  Ramsey,  receives  seve- 
ral amsfl  rills  from  the  New  Forest,  near  Redbridge;  below  which 
it  opens,  and  forms  the  head  of  the  Southampton  Water.  This  is 
properly  an  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  from  above  Southampton  to 
Calshot  Castle,  and  rendered  exceedingly  picturesque  by  its  woody 
and  irregular  banks.  Near  Hamble,  it  is  joined  by  the  river  of 
that  name,  which,  swelling  from  an  inconsiderable  stream  into  a 
broad  estuary,  descends  into  H  from  the  interior  of  Hampshire. 

WINCHESTER. 
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..  T«J*  enitfftt  tad  my.BMMpt  ^f  stand*  m  tbei 
.doty  of  ^>hai,  gmdvwOlcr  ek^g  to  the  met  Jtchk,  the<cbafcv 
clifls  of  which,  combined  with. .the  *fl"¥?ntfl  j"f  fi***«i**n»Afig 
eetl,  a  afiumod  by  Camden  to  fcm*Kno«p<irUpi{^ 
*Mch  «»  >Qm<  Gvm*>  or  *ie  irAte  .£%,  a^ppeisaiWtfc*, 
^fipmjJwnhttikiMoilMiu^  wae  akottstttowed  on  mpp^Jftfrb 
-Htm,  via.  fkm  SUmm,  tm  M<in»nMthA^ytMl  jVemtn>  Jeep** 
<nm>faK*4W.  Jto*Mirt*aaKJMswitf^ 
tftem  Guum iicsVrfm;  mi  naainat  sieriaed,  ,as  rtnaainary  htnjgft6rty 
from  the  Ad  ofaaeyaIw*esjety ttea^estehlabed  hneomfav  the 


The  aariy  hietary  of  ttbdmtar  bintabed  i 
which,  fr^Ae, 
theor  twda,  have  hen  tnly  termed  fabulous.* 
Jte  *■£■»  imfiMHwnnMj'  MBotoias*  it  is,  has  been  earned  to  an 
vrnfaJmygadlbdM,  yH  ttwi wfa  ■<i<mhiil  In  ttrH5— "*■»*— 
tO&ftome  itself  by  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  yean.9 

The 

*  "  We  have  been  told  by  former  historians,  that  this  city  was  built 
by  a  King  of  Britain,  named  Ludor  Rous  Hudibrass,  892  yean  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  or  139  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome :  but 
the  very  existence  of.  such  a  King,  as  the  above  named,  rests  upon  no 
better  foundation,  than  certain  romantic  tales,  invented  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  the  period  in  question,  by  British  writers,,  in  order  to  prove 
that  their  ancestors,  no  less  than  the  Romans,  were  descended  from 
the  heroes  of  Troy.  We  cannot  admit,  as  a  real  historical  feet,  that 
Winchester .  was  founded  by  this. pretended  Monarch  of  our  Island, 
without  also  believing  that  London  was  built  by  a  supposed  great  grand- 
ton  of  JEneas,  called  Brutus,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  Troy,  after 
having  conquered  all  Greece,  and  the  greatest  pan  of  Gaul;  and  that 
Jfath  was  tank  aad  enriched  withthe  inextinguishable  ore  of  Minerva, 
by  Bladud,  the.  <son  and  successor  of  our  Hudibrass;  with  many  other 
fables  equally  rornantic,  which  all  rest  on  the  same  authority/' 

History,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  $c.  qf  Winchester  ;  by  the  Ret. 
•  /.  Milnety  M.A.  F.S.J. 
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The  celebrated  Dunwailo  Miilmutius,  who  is  represented  as  coin 

temporary  with  Darius  of  .:F|WP,*'„  Ifty  been  also  brought  in  to 

embellish  its  history,  and  he  is  recorded  as  having  erected  its  walls, 

though  on  the  same  msuflfcieht'ietidencev  s*«s4itt)6S  its  origin  to 

Httdibtasfe,  eighth  in  succession  from  Brute,  wBriitfiis,  a  supposed 

great  ^ndsofrcfrJffKMi  ofTrwy.    i  •  .;n   >  ..'  • 

,r^Ji^^^k  stripy  of ,W^ these  fdl6d  hWot^M  observes 

t\:\^)klh^:}^  will  neveidfelestfistiU  *tama  welOb«mded  ciaifn 

*' "  ^W h%^ i^uity as  tttitof peiha^^tator^ty^thin the 

-cVdr^^^^t1^11  '**  «  ofear,  both  froni  argiiketttand  aH- 

i«|i^<5^^  fct>JO>WiTouitiie 

,opjnfafe'coWof  Gaul,  and  ptafeularry  r>om;  me  Armxmcan  coast 

of  the  €ehk;  Gauls,  wbom^  ^  /laagmage,  laaohert;  imd  reiigkal, 

they  so  much  resembled;  that  tlie  southern  coast tof^he same w3s 

first  inhabited,  and  tiis**rhrina&  population gis^iully  spread, itself 

i into. other:  parts  of.  die ;coiaribrj4  iTh».ban£«a,  mLrfhe  relative 

'.situation  of  thti  tweufye^tumginal  British  :mtJea,coiiBidflted,$  *** 

can  have:  no  difficulty  ii  ftmomdog  that  ;tfeftst  Celtic  settlers, 

embarfcmg  at  the  ^eajest  Asbnorican  port  to  Britain,  that  of  the 

*  Galfrid.— Rudb.  dicet.— De  Reg.  Brit.— Mat.  West.  JEt.  V. 

f  "  Caesar  gives  no  opinion  of  his  own  concerning  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  he  only  reports  their  own  accounts,  which  were  soagreeaMe 
to  their  superstition,  and  to'  their  prejudices  against  the  new  colonies 
from  Belgium.  Tacitus  having  considered  this  matter,  concludes  is 
follows:  "  In  universum  aestimanti  Gallos  vicinum  solum  occupasse  cre- 
dibile  est."  Bede  says  j  "  In  prjmis  haec  insula  Britones  solum,  a  qui- 
bus  nomen  accepit,  incolas  habuit,  qui  de  Trariu  Armpricano,  ut  fer*- 
tur,  iJritanniam  advecti,  au'strales  sibi  partes  illius  vindicarunt.*'  The 
same  is  the  sense  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  according  to  its  true  read- 
ing; as  also  amongst  modern  writers,  as  Camden,  Borlase,  Whita- 
ker,"  &c. 

%  "  Cum  phirimam  insula*  partem  [Citicipicntts  ah  austro]  Britones 
possedissent,~  &c.  Bede,  Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  i. 

§  Gildas,   H»t.  c«  1.— Nennius,    Hist.   c.  Ixv.— Bede,   Hist.  c.  1. — 
Rudb.  Hist.  Major,  c.  11. 
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dJpeJH,  of  >C8ieiburgj'ilomj'lihciwicUuty.k)f  whidi  they  musfroften 
We  aeon  A*  winter  cfcffs  of  tffefcta.of. Wight,  Ja**teU*ad  estav 
Uishfed?  thtraklse*  at  Caer  Pert^torPdrfcherter,  4k  9tfj.-ancient 
iity.  whic^is*  actually on* this  coasts  Fro» whence, (pi»ceetjling up 
4taoounttyiifrit  noijh-west  direction  they  could  not  overlook  that 
irtawfifab  nqdtcommodroos  spot,  wttck  posf^s^dr  Om  sei*ral;aaV 
«KitagteitvilhioriMtfV  or  elofee  to  id;  r  of  fat  wdhtftf  emoVivalty,  and 
rf^3fta&  fields  fa*'  *heir  own  Support-  and  tbat  Of  thfeir  VakiabUj 
ibCfcsgjof  tt&enave  down*  interspersed  with  covers,  proper  for  the 
dtafee-;*  and  afrshatiy  forestsf  necessary  for  defence,  and  frr  the 
mysterious  !tighta''df  the?  Druidfcri  religion;' fare  the*  they  made 
JlsaBiJwf  fetUement  on  the  southern  coast^t  . 
vn(Eh&  €bMa  Britons  being  afterwards  dispossessed  by,  the  Belgar, 
Wubhesteiiiibecdin^  as  already  stated,  the  ehief  city  of  that  nfttipn 
fe  fhi  hfarid,  and/retained  its  pre-emhience  till  the  Belgspwexe 
ftttUry  subdodd  by  Vespasian;  and  thefc  capital  submitted:  to  tb* 
Pomanannsi  <r!  Afterwards,-  about the  year 50,  all  theBelgieeities  % 
ofrn6tej<ibetiteea>  the  Anton,  or  Southampton  river,  and! the  §e* 
fe*n,  were/fortified-  ih  a  regular  manner*,'  by  P.  Ostorjos  Seapula, 
and  garrisoned  to^  defend  the  country  from  the  incursions  of  the 
y*t  unconquered  Britons!  "  This  then  is  the  proper  period  to 
Much  the  regular  construction  of  our  city,  in  a  square  ibnty*  which 
was  that  of*  the  Roman  camps  in  general,'  is  to  be  ascribed,  toge- 
ther with  the  city  walls,  composed  of  flints  and  strong  mprtar,  the 
substance  of  which,  after  so  many  repairs  and  alterations,  still  re- 
iuain$.§  These  fortifications  were  not  raised,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose 

*  "  Vitaomnis  in  venationibus."    Caw.  BelL  Gal.  I.  vi. 

f  "The  forests,  indeed,  round  this  city,  have  been  destroyed  at 
cultivation  increased ;  but  authority  proves  that  there  must  have  been 
inuch  wood  here,  and  experience  proves  that  the  soil  in  general  is  fa- 
vorable to  its  growth." 

t  Hi«ory  &c.  of  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  4,  5. 

§  "  ri  he  v -r-  "iion  that  the  substance  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  city 
\v<u%  it  of  ilv  pM.iod  here  assigned  to  them,  will  receive  great  support 

from 
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pose  of  being  defended  by  a  garrison:  heuce  them  can  J*  no 
doubt  but  that  some  Roman  legion,  or  some  cohort^  woe  thou 
stationed  in  tins  city.  These  troops,  according  to  their  usual  cut* 
torn,  had  their  Castnim  Astivuin,  or  summer  encampment,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  their  winter  quarters  in  the  city  fe 
self.  We  accordingly  fed  the  vestiges  of  thb  encampment  in  the 
situation  where  we  should  naturally  look  for  them,  on 'that  singly- 
for  peninsulated  hill,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  called  Catherine 
Hill,  which  communicates  with  the  Roman  road,  between  Boiw 
Chester  and  Winchester  on  one  side,  and  with  the  river  which 
washes  its  foot  on  the  other.  On  the  top  of  this  hiO  we  ( 
the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  said  Castrum  in  die.  bold 
meat  which  still  surrounds  it,  and  which  approaches  to  the  Roman 
quadrangular  shape,  as  nearly  as  the  figure  of  the  hill  would  ad- 
mit;** By  the  Romans  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  irons 
CaerGwent  to  Vcnta  Bclgarum:  many  traces  of  the  roads  nude 
to  the  surrounding  stations,  during  the  period  of  their  occupation* 
are  still' visible,  and  particularly  of  those  which  conduct  to  Vindo* 
mm,  or  Silchester,  and  Sorhiodwwm,  or  Old  Sarum:  two  templea* 
the  one  consecrated  to  Concord,  die  other  to  Apollo,  are  also  re- 
corded to*  have  been  built  heve,  by  the  Romans,  in  the  vicinity  ef 
die  Cadiedral.t  Roman  sepulchres  have  also  been  discovered 
within  these  lew  years  just  without  die  walls  of  the  city,  both  to 
the  east  and  to  the  north;  in  nine  of  them  that  were  opened  in 
the  year  1789,  human  bones  were  found;  and  five  of  the  number 
contained  urns  of  Mack  pottery,  exceedingly  well  shaped  and 
tempered,  one  of  them  being  fluted,  and  the  rest  plain.    A  coin 

apparently 

from  comparing  the  same  with  the  still  existing  walls  of  Silchester, 
which  city  we  know  was  utterly  destroyed  soon  after  the  Romans  aban» 
doned  our  Island/'  Near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral, are  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  an  old  flint  wall,  which,  by  its  mode  of  construction  and 
cement,  seems  also  to  indicate  Roman  workmanship. 

*  Milner's  History,  VoL  I.  p,  23,  24. 

f  Budb.  Hist.  Major  Hist.  Wint.  c.  ii. 
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apparently  of  Augustus  Caesar,  a  Roman  fibula,  and  some  other 
antiquities,  were  also  discovered  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  * 

From  a  comparative  examination  made  by  Mr.  Milner,  between 
various  Roman  and  British  authors,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose, 
that  a  considerable  district,  of  which  Venta,  or  Winchester,  was 
the  capital,  became  the  dominions  of  the  brave  Arviragus,  or  Ca- 
ractacus,  after  his  release  by  Claudian.  That  Emperor  is  recorded 
to  have  sent  him  back  into  Britain,  with  orders,  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  the  government  of  a  part  of  his  inheritance.  This 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  approved  policy  of  the  Romans, 
in  making  Kings  the  instruments  of  their  ambition;  and  Caractacus, 
who  had  also  the  appellation  of  Cogidubnus,f  is  thenceforth  said 
to  have  become  the  firm  ally  of  the  Emperor,  whose  names  he 
also  assumed,  as  appears  by  the  inscription  on  a  stone  dug  up  at 
Chichester  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in  which  he  is 
literally  styled,  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  King  and  Legate  qft 
ike  August  Emperor  in  Britain.t  In  his  family  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  is  traditionally  said  to  have  remained  till  the 
death  of  Lucius,  with  whom  the  dynasty  of  British  tributary  Princes 
is  recorded  to  have  expired. 

The  real  history  of  Lucius,  who  has  been  celebrated  as  the  first 
Sovereign  that  embraced  Christianity,  is  enveloped  in  a  mass  of 
legendary  fable;  and  so  improbable  are  the  transactions  ascribed 
to  him,  that  not  only  the  relation  of  his  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  has  been  denied,  but  also  the  fact  of  his  very  existence 
rendered  questionable.  On  this  head,  however,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  hardly  any  point  in  our  national  history  is  more  posi- 
tively, unanimously,  or  circumstantially  asserted,  not  less  by  the 
Britons  themselves,  than  by  the  Saxon,  and  other  antagonists  of  the 
British  writers.§      Notwithstanding   this  evidence,    it  must   be 

Vol.  VI.    Nov.  1804.         B  acknowledged, 

*  Milner'*  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  27.  Vol.  II.  p.  209. 

f  Conqueror  of  the  Dobuni.        J  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  379. 

$  "  To  quo^e  the  authorities  on  this  occasion,**  continues  Mr.  Mil- 
ner, "  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  making  a  list  of  all  our  ancient 
authors,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  treat  of  the  period  in 
question.** 
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acknowledged,  that  truth  and  fiction  are  so  ultimately  blended  in 
tlie  records  which  relate  to  Lucius,  that  every  attempt  to  separate 
them  is,  perhaps,  impossible. 

The  extended  sway  attributed  to  this  King  at  a  period  when  the 
greatest  part  of  Britain  was  completely  subjected  to  the  Romans,, 
ii,  probably,  of  all  the  events  of  his  history,  that  which  renders  it 
the  most  disputable.  After  liis  own  baptism,  and  that  of  his 
Queen,  and  greater  part  of  liis  subjects,  by  Faganus,  or  Fugatius, 
and  Duvianus,  who  had  been  sent  from  Rome,  for  tlie  purpose, 
by  Pope  Eleutherius,  he  is  stated  to  have  founded  churches  in 
each  of  the  twenty-eight  cities,  winch  subsisted  in  Britain  prior  to 
the  Roman  Conquest,  and  which  had  subsequently  "  been  the 
chief  seats  of  tlie  Flamkes,  or  Pagan  priests;  settling  upon  the 
Christian  priests,  the  revenues  that  tlie  former  had  before  enjoyed." 

"  With  respect  to  the  hierarchy  to  be  established,"  continues. 
Sir.  Milncr,  who  supports  the  history  of  Lucius  to  its  full  extent, 
"  it  seemed  best  to  Lucius  and  his  prelates,  that  the  same  should 
be  observed,  which  before  had  obtained  amongst  the  Flamines, 
according  to  which,  London,  York,  and  Caerleon,  became  Metro- 
political  Sees :  hence  our  city  of  Venta,  though  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  the  regard  of  Lucius,  and  probably  tlie  capital  of  his  do- 
minions, was,  indeed,  left  destitute  of  that  pre-eminence,  to  which, 
as  the  chief  city  of  tlie  west,  it  was  otherwise  entitled ;  but,  in 
return,  it  was  honored  with  certain  distinctions  peculiar  to  itself* 
Instead  of  causitig  one  of  the  Heathen  temples  in  it  to  be  purified, 
and  consecrated,  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  Christian  church,  as  he  did 
iii  the  other  cities,*  he  built  our  Cathedral  from  tlie  ground,  upon 
a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  has  never  since  been 
equalled;  and  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  right  of  sanctuary,  with 
other  privileges.!  Moreover,  as  in  tins  city  had  been  the  chief 

school 

*  "Templfs  Deomm  a  Paganosa  purificatis  supemitione  uni  Dee 
ejusque  Sanctis  ecciesias  dedicantes." 

Rudb.  Hist.  Maj.  Chap.  I !.  ex  Giraldo. 

-  t  Thif  Cathedral  is  affirmed  by  Rudborne,  on  the  authenticity  of 
Moratius,  to  have  been  209  paces,  or  upwards  of  000  feet,  in. length, 
apd  ninety-two  paces  in  height. 
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school  m  the  Island  of  the  Pagan  Flamines,  so  Lucius  annexed  to 
the  Cathedral  here  a  Monastery,  a*  our  historian  calls  it*  or  rfr* 
ther  a  community  of  clergy,  living  together  in  common.  Wheri 
the  Cathedral  wis  completed,  it  was  consecrated  in  the  name  d 
the  Holy  Saviour;  and  a  religious  Bishop,  by  name  Denotus,  was 
vested  with  the  spiritual  authority  and  jurisdiction  belonging  to  it."f 

The  improbabilities  of  this  account,  circumstantial  as  it  is,  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  render  it  extremely  disputable,  even  to  those 
who  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Britain  at  the 
period  here  spoken  of;  and  several  judicious  authors  regard  it  as 
altogether  fabulous.  The  ambiguity  which  attends  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Lucius,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  has  also  been 
advanced  as  an  argument  against  the  credibility  of  the  events  re- 
corded in  his  history;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  obscurity  in  which 
these  circumstances  are  involved,  is  calculated  to  excite  considera- 
ble suspicion.  A  King  who  bad  become  so  famous  as  Lucius  must 
have  been,  were  the  accounts  true  that  Christianity  was  generally 
established  throughout  the  Island  by  his  means,  c6ukl  hardly  have* 
descended  to  the  grave  so  obscurely,  as  to  leave  the  period  of  his 
decease  unascertained,  or  the  place  of  his  interment  undecided, 
Winchester,  as  well  as  other  British  cities,  has  been  assigned  as 
the  scene  of  the  latter;  but  the  German  writers  report,  '<  that  * 
little  before  his  death,  either  resigning  his  Crown,  on  being  dis- 
possessed of  it  by  the  Romans,  he  went  abroad,  and  preached  die 
gospel  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons."t 

With  the  termination  of  the  government  of  Lucius,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  Princes  in  this  part  of  the  Island  is  said  to  have 
ended,  and  Venta  to  have  been  thenceforth  governed  immediately 
by  Roman  officers.  This  city  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  residence  of  the  Emperors  Carausius  and  Allectus,  who 
assumed  the  Imperial  Purple  in  Britain,  and  whose  coins  have  been 
dug  up  in  greater  numbers  here,  and  in  the  adjoining  fields,  than 
those  of  any  two  lawful  Emperors  whomsoever.§ 

B  2  During 

*  Rudb.  Hist.  Maj.  ex  Moracio. 

f  Hi»t.  of  Winchester,  Vol  I.  p.  41,  4*.  ♦  Ibid  p.  43. 

§  Milneri  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  45. 
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•  During  the  latter  part  of  the  general  persecution  carried  em 
against  the  Christians,  by  Diocksian,  about  the  end  of  the  third,  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century*,  the  Cathedral  and  Monastery  at- 
tributed to  Luckis,  are  said  to  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  aH  the  ecclesiastics  either  slaughtered  or  dispersed.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  persecution  is  ascribed  to  Cotistantius  Cldorus,  in  the 
time  of  whose  successor,  the  great  Constantine,  the  avowed  patron 
of  the  Christians,  the  Cathedral  of  Venta  is  stated  to  have  been 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  former  one,  and  in  a  similar  form,  that  of 
the  cross,  Tab  second  budding  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  ho- 
nor of  St.  Araphihakis,  a  priest,  and  martyr,  who  having  sought  refuge 
in  the  house  of  St  Alhan  at  WerlancesUr^  was  discovered,  and 
put  to  death;  as  was  also  his  kind  host,  for  having  given  him  en- 
tertainment. With  the  new  Cathedral  the  Monastery  is  presumed 
to  have  been  re-established ;  and  it  aspires  to  the  honor  of  having 
had  an  Emperor  for  one  of  its  monks*  This  was  Constans,  son  of 
Constantine,  who,  after  the  successful  usurpation  of  his  father, 
about  the  year  407,  had  been  "  tempted,  or  compelled,  sacrile- 
giously to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  the  monastic  life,"t  and 
having  been  invested  witii  the  Imperial  Purple,  had  been  left  to 
command  in  Spain;  but,  on  the  revolt  of  Gerontius,  his  bravest 
general,  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

The  increasing  calamities  of  the  Roman  Empire  having  occasioned 
the  withdrawing  of  all  the  Roman  troops  from  Britain,  its  several 
provinces  reverted  to  the  governments  of  its  native  Chieftains,  who 
appear  to  have  maintained  an  independent  authority,  till  a  sense  of 
mutual  danger  arising  from  the  successful  enterprises  of  the  Scotsand 
Picts,  caused  them  to  elect  Gortheryn,  or  Vortigem,  as  their  King. 

This 

*  TTiere  is  a  great  difference  in  the  chronology  of  different  writers 
concerning  the  time  of  this  persecution.  Rudborne  places  it  in  his  great 
History  in  2(36,  and  less  erroneously  in  his  little  History  in  296.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  assigns  the  year  233  ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  303* 
wjth  whom  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  nearly  agree.    Milner. 

t  Now  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire. 
%  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  VoL  V.  p.  342. 
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Tliis  Prince  had  previously  ruled  in  the  western  district,  and  wider 
his  government  Winchester  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Island,  and 
was  afterwards  tlie  residence  of  his  successors,  Ambrosius,  and 
Uther  Pendragon ;  tlie  former  is  believed  to  have  died  by  poison  in 
this  dry* 

After  the  irruption  of  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  united  army  of  the  Britons  in  the  New  Forest,  Venta  again 
changed  masters,  and  became  tlie  capital  of  the  West-Saxon  king* 
dora.  In  tliis  revolution,  the  Cathedral  is  stated  to  have  been  coo* 
verted  into  a  Heathen  Temple,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
gloomy  and  impure  rites  of  Thor,  Woden,  Frea,  and  Tuisco.  Hie 
Mine  of  the  city  itself  was  also  changed ;  and  from  Caer  G went,  or 
Venta  Belgarmu,  it  became  Wintanceatter,  or  Winchester.  The 
victorious  Cerdic  was  crowned  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  in  con- 
junction with  Kynric,  his  son,  in  519;  and,  after  several  years  ac- 
tive warfare,  in  extending  and  preserving  his  conquests,  lie  died, 

and  was  buried  here  in  the  year  534.f 

B  3  From 

*  See  Milner,  Vol.  I.  p.  63.    The  authorities  quoted  in  confirmation* 
are  Galfrid,  Mat.  West,  and  Ranulph. 

f  The  legendary  tales  attached  to  the  History  of  King  Lucius,  are 
not  the  only  fabulous  relations  connected  with  the  annals  of  this  city. 
The  story  of  the  British  King  Arthur,  has,  by  "  many  a  chronicler  of 
ancient  days,"  been  particularly  connected  with  it,  and  many  of  his 
exploits  have  been  referred  to  this  vicinity.  On  this  head,  the  disqui- 
sition on  the  history  of  Arthur,  by  Mr.  Milner,  is  satisfactory,  and 
complete,  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  for  future 
reference. 

"  What  then,  it  will  be  asked  by  many  an  admirer  of  the  antiquities 
of  Winchester,  what  then  becomes  of  the  boasted  feats  of  the  renowned 
Arthur,  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time  in  the  said  city, 
and  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  its  chief  glory  ?  of  the  cas- 
tle which  he  built?  of  the  round-table  which  he  erected  ?  ofthe'four- 
and-twenty  knights  installed,  with  their  splendid  tilts,  and  tournaments 
held  there?  of  his  institution  of  parliaments,  and  of  oaths  of  allegiance? 
and  lastly,  of  the  dreadful  battle  fought  between  Arthur  and  his  nephew 
Mordred,  on  the  adjoining  downs,  called  Magdalen  Hill,  and  of  the 
$nal  triumph  of  this  first  Christian  worthy  ?  «  Tq. 
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From  this  period  Winchester  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
the  West  Saxons;  but  no  event  of  importance  is  recorded  con* 

cerning 

"  To  these  questions,  the  historian,  who  is  mindful  of  bis  firtt  duty* 
namely,  that  which  he  owes  to  truth,  wUl  be  forced  to  answer,  that  the 
erection  of  the  Castle  of  Winchester,  the  invention  of  the  round  table, 
with  the  other  ceremonies  of  chivalry,  as  also  the  institution  of  Parlia- 
ments, are  of  a  later  date,  by  many  centuries,  than  the  age  of  Arthur; 
and  that  the  exploits  of  this  valiant  hero,  and  true  patriot,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  and  judicious  Saxon  writer,  were  worthy  to  be 
recorded  in  the  faithful  page  of  history,*  have  been  degraded  by  ab*» 
surd  and  romantic  fables,  originating  in  national  and  local  prejudices  on 
one  side,  and  in  ignorance  and  carelessness,  in  confounding  dates  and 
places,  on  the  other. 

"  Uther  Fendragon  is  stated  to  have  died  at  St.  Albans,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison  by  the  Saxons,  about  the  time  that  Cerdic  became 
master  of  Winchester,  namely,  in  the  year  516.  On  this  occasion  the 
celebrated  St.  Dubritius,  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  and  predecessor,  in  the 
metropolitical  dignity,  to  the  great  St.  David,  being  anxious  to  procure 
a  prop  to  his  falling  country,  called  a  meeting  of  the  British  grandees 
£nd  prelates,  in  a  place  the  most  safe  from  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons, 
namely,  at  Caer  Sciont,  near  the  modern  town  of  Caernarvon,  f  where 

Arthur, 

*  "  Hie  est  Arthurus  de  quo  Dugs  Britooum  deli  not:  dignus  plane  quem: 
nan  fallaces  fabulac,  sed  veraces  historic  pracdicarent." 

Gut.  Malm.  At  Otitis  Reg.  A*gl.  /.  x 

t  Here  occurs  one  of  those  errors  which  was  occasioned  by  ignorance,  orin- 
suention,  in  distinguishing  between  places  of  the  same  name.  OeorTry,  of 
Moomoutb,  and  Benedict,  of  Glocester,  say,  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Britons  was  held  at  Sikhcster,  in  'which  Arthur  was  elected  King.  Now  it  is 
very  improbable  that  such  a  congress  could  have  taken  place  so  near  to  the 
capital  city  of  Per  die,  (liad  $iicbester  been  then  ip  being,  which  it  was  not,) 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  Mat  West,  himself,  the  latter  carried  his  victo- 
rious arms  wheieyer  he  pleased.  J}ut  Geoffry's  history  was  collected  from  re- 
cords written  in  the  British  language ;  and  in  this  tongue  there  were  two  ci- 
ties of  the  name  of  C*a  Sciont ;  one  near  the  modern  town  of  Caernarvon  \ 
the  other  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire.  Now  that  meeting  of  the  Britons; 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  county,  was  very  likely  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  former.    Mu'ncr. 
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cerning  it,  till  the  year  635,  when  the  arrival  of  the  apostle  Biri- 
nus,  whom  Pope  Honorius  had  deputed  to  preach  the  gospel  in 

B  4  those 

Arthur,  who  had  already  given  very  pregnant  proofs  of  hit  military  ta-  ' 
fonts,  was  chosen  King,  notwithstanding  the  illegitimacy  of  hit  birth, 
in  preference  to  the  children  of  his  ligitimate  sister  Anne,  by  Lothus, 
a  Scottish  chieftain,  who  were  Mordred  and  Galwan.  His  conduct 
Justified  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  him.  -He  for  several 
years  upheld  his  country  from  sinking,  and  routed  different  bodies  of 
the  Saxons,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  Wales,  which  was  his  pecu- 
liar demesne,  as  being  now  almost  the  only  part  of  Britain  which  they 
had  not  overrun.  Twelve  of  his  victories  are  peculiarly  celebrated ; 
.  the  last  of  which  was  his  forcing  the  Saxons,  f  r  the  second  time,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bath.  In  achieving  these  conquests,  he  was  assisted 
not.  only  by  his  own  forces,  but  also  by  auxiliary  troops  which  he  pro* 
aired  from  his  allies,  both  within  and  without  the  Island,  particularly 
from  Hoel,  the  King  of  Qritanny.  We  have  proofs  that,  after  many 
severe  battles,  Arthur  made  peace  with  Cerdic,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Saxon  Kings;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  other  Princes  of  the  same  nation,  upon  honorable  terms.  This  then 
was  the  period  for  those  magnificent  solemnities,  and  feats  of  arms, 
which  we  read  of  his  celebrating ;  and  which  solemnities,  in  after  times, 
agreeably  to  the  customs  then  prevailing,  were  described  to  be  tilts 
and  tournaments.  The  actual  scene  of  these,  and  the  place  where 
Arthur  usually  kept  his  court,  was  either  Caer  Gwent  itself,  namely, 
the  Caer  Gwent  of  Monmouthshire,  Venta  Silurum,  or  the  adjoining 
city  of  Caerleon  in  Wentfend ;  that  is  to  say,  the  territory  of  Venta, 
as  the  whole  country  thereabouts  was  called.*  The  former  of  these  ci- 
ties being  quite  destroyed,  and  the  latter  reduced  to  a  mere  village, 
the  splendid  scenes  with  which  Arthur  had  ennobled  them,  were, 
through  ignorance  or  flattery,  transferred  to  our  Caer  Gwent,  at  a 

time 

•  Whenever  the  name  Our  Gwent  occurred  In  the  Biithh  songs  or  records, 
it  was  of  course  written  io  Latin,  Vent  a,  or  IV in  tenia,  by  Geoffry,  Mat.  of 
Westminster,  and  others ;  which  appellations,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
were  exclusively  applied  to  our  city.  An  opinion  having  thus  prevailed,  that 
King  Arthur  had  kept  his  court  here,  the  ancient  Casile  Was  assigned  for  his 
place  of  residence,  which,  in  the  next  place,  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  built; 
and  of  course  he  was  asserted  to  have  set  up  the  round  table  which  was  found 
ifrcrc.    See  Jvh*  Stow,  Annuls,  (3c. 
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those  parts  of  Britain  that  were  still  involved  in>  Paganism,  mate- 
rially changed  the  state  of  affairs.  Birinus  is  stated  to  have  ob- 
tained a  favorable  reception  at  the  Court  of  Kinegils,  who,  with 
his  son  Quilchelra,  then  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  West  Saxon 
Kingdom ;  and  in  a  short  period,  his  mission  was  rewarded  by  the 
conversion  of  both  those  Monarchs,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable 
number  of  their  subjects. 

The  sudden  influence  which  Birinus  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
the  Saxons,  is,  agreeably  to  the  monkish  legends  of  that  age,  attri- 
buted to  the  fame  of  a  miracle,  which  attended  his  embarkation 
for  this  Island.    "  Having  performed  the  sacred  mysteries,  he  left 

behiud 

time  when  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Island.  The 
same  season  of  peace  allowed  Arthur  the  necessary  leisure  for  making 
a  pilgrimage  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  journey  afforded 
sufficient  materials  for  the  bards,  whom  GeofTry  copies,  to  work  up  into 
the  most  extensive  conquests ;  they  accordingly  represent  their  hero  at 
Subduing  all  the  countries  through  which  he  passed.  During  his  ab- 
sence, he  committed  the  regency  of  his  Kingdom  to  his  nephew  Mor- 
dred,  who  considering  the  Crown  as  his  due,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
took  measures  to  secure  it  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  affections  of  his 
aunt,  Queen  Guenhumara,  the  most  important  of  which  was  to  strength- 
en himself,  by  making  a  fresh  treaty  with  our  King  Cerdic.  These 
particulars  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Arthur,  he  hastens  home,  and 
endeavours,  in  the  first  place,  '  to  gain  possession  of  his  capital,  and  of 
his  Queen,  who,  dreading  the  effects  of  his  displeasure,  takes  refuge, 
and  puts  on  the  religious  veil,  in  the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Julius,  at 
Caerleon.'*  He  therefore  hastens  to  the  aforesaid  Caer  Gwent,  which 
is  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  our  city ;  a  battle  ensues  before  it,  which 
is  therefore  stated  to  have  happened  on  Magdalen  Hill :  in  a  word, 
Arthur  is  victorious ;  but  is  soon  after  grievously  wounded  in  a  second 
battle,  in  which  Mordred  himself  loses  his  life.  Finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching, 

•  Mat  West  ad.  an.  541.  That  there  was  a  Nunnery  dedicated  to  St  Ju- 
lius, the  Biitish  Martyr,  in  the  said  city,  is  attested  by  Benedict,  Ang.  Sac. 
Vol.  II.  p.  659;  also  by  Giraldus,  quoted  by  Camden,  Monmouthshire. 
Now  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  Queen  to  fly  from  the.  Gwent,  or  Vintonia 
©f  Monmouthshire,  to  Cacrlcon,  but  a  very  difficult  one  to  get  thither  from  our 
city,  especially  in  the  situation  of  affairs  in  which  thU  is  said  to  have  happened* 
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behind  him  what  is  called  a  corporate,*  containing  the  blessed  sa« 
craraent,  which  he  did  not  recollect  until  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed,  was  some  way  out  at  sea.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  argue 
the  case  with  the  Pagan  sailors  who  steered  the  ship,  and  it  wap 
impossible  for  hhn  to  leave  his  treasure  behind.  In  this  extremity, 
supported  by  a  strong  faith,  he  stept  out  of  the  ship  upon  the  wa- 
ters, which  became  firm  under  his  feet;  in  short,  he  walked  in  this 
manner  to  land,  and  having  secured  what  he  was  anxious  about, 
returned,  in  the  same  manner,  on  board  the  vessel,  which  in  the 
mean  time  had  remained  stationary  in  the  place  where  he  left  it 
The  ship's  crew  were  of  the  nation  to  which  he  was  sent,  whefc 
being  struck  with  the  miracle  which  they  had  witnessed,  lent  a  do- 
cile ear  to  his  instructions :  thus  our  apostle  began  the  cooverske 
of  the  West  Saxons  before  he  landed  upon  their  territory.wt 

Frap 

preaching,  Arthur  gives  up  his  kingdom  to  bis  relation,  Constantino 
and  retires,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to  prepare  himself  for  death* 
among  the  solitaries  of  Glassenbury,  where  he  dies  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  his  credulous  countrymen  will  hardly  admit  the  fact  itself,  of  bis 
being  dead,  until  his  tomb  is  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond.} In  thus  endeavouring  to  disengage  the  antiquities  of  our  city 
from  the  fables  with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  disfigured,  we  have 
at  the  same  time  disentangled  one  of  the  most  perplexed  periods  of  our 
national  history,  and  reconciled,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  British  with 
the  Saxon  historians,  ITie  existence  and  the  feats  of  Arthur,  to  the 
extent,  and  in  the  places,  which  have  been  here  assigned  to  them,  are 
reconciled  with  probability ;  but  it  is  proved  that  these  have  no  imme- 
diate relation  with  our  city." 

History,  Sfc.  of  Winchester,  Vol,  I.  p.  13,  80. 

*  A  communion  cloth,  or  square  piece  of  linen,  on  which  the  chalicf 
and  host  are  placed  by  the  priest  who  officiates  at  mass.    Bailey, 

f  This  legend  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers :  Mr.  Milner 
regards  it  as  a  prodigy  so  well  attested,  "  that  the  most  judicious  histo- 
rians have  not  dared  openly  to  deny  it." 

$  Girald.  Cambreo.  Higden.  Camden.  The  writers  of  the  "  History  of 
'Winchester,"  more  romantic  than  Gcoffry  himself,  but  leas  excusable*  because 
they  propagate  the  moat  revolting  falsehoods  without  the  ihadow  of  authority, 
make  Ccrdic  fiiit  gain  possession  of  this  city ;  tbry  then  cause  him  to  be  diivem 
out  of  it  by  Pendiagon ;  and  lastly,  they  tell  us  he  killed  Aithui  in  baule,  and 
thus  became  master  of  it  a  second  time,    Milner, 
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From  Winchester,  Birinus,  by  the  consent  of  Kinegils,  removed 
to  Dorchester,  near  Oxford,  then  a  considerable  city,  and  appa- 
rently the  place  where  Quflchelm  kept  his  court.  Here,  for  the 
present,  he  established  the  Episcopal  See,  while  Kinegils  himself 
began  to  collect  materials  for  building  a  new  Cathedral  in  his  own 
city,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  it,  in  64*3.  This  Cathedral 
is  stated  to  have  been  commenced  on  the  site  of  the  former  one, 
and  was  intended  to  have  been  the  principal  foundation  of  the  kind 
in  the  west;*  but  the  death  of  Kinegils  interrupted  the  design;  for 
-his  son  and  successor,  Kenewalch,  being  a  Pagan,  a  stop  was  put 
to  the  building,  and  it  was  not  renewed  till  after  the  lapse  of  seve- 
ral years,  and  the  conversion  of  Kenewalch  to  Christianity.  This 
change  was  effected  at  the  Court  of  Anna,  the  Christian  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  to  which  Kenewalch  had  fled  for  an  asylum,  when 
•dispossessed  of  his  throne  by  Penda,  King  of  Mercia.  Being 
afterwards  restored  through  the  interposition  of  his  friends,  he 
completed  the  building  of  the  Cathedral,  and  endowed  a  Monas- 
tery near  it.  The  Church  was  then  dedicated  by  St.  Birinus,  hi 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  anno  648. 
About  twelve  years  afterwards,  and  ten  after  the  decease  of  Birinus, 
Kenewalch  divided  the  Diocese  into  two  portions,  assigning  to  that 
of  Dorchester,  the  jurisdiction  of  his  possessions  in  the  north  part 
of  his  kingdom,  and  establishing  Winchester  as  the  See  of  the 
•south.  Before  the  death  of  Kenewalch,  which  occurred  in  674, 
the  city,  and  surrounding  country,  was  almost  depopulated  by  a 
plague.  St.  Hedda,  the  fifth  Bishop  of  the  WesfSaxons,  removed 
the  remains  of  St,  Birinus,  which  had  been  buried  at  Dorchester, 
to  Winchester,  and  interred  them  in  the  Cathedral.  The  learned 
Bishops,  Daniel,  and  St,  Aldhelm,  succeeded  St.  Hedda ;  but  no 
event  of  distinguished  importance  is  recorded  of  the  city  till  the 
reign  of  Egbert.  This 

*  "  In  votis  ejus  (Kinegilsi)  erat  in  Wintonia  xdificare  templ'um  pra>- 
cipuum,  collectis  jam  plurimis  ad  opus  aedificii."  Ann.  Vint.  "  Eodem 
tempore  (an.  644.)  Kenewalchui  sedem  episcopalem  in  Wintonia  fun- 
davit.*'  Mat.  Wat.  This  agrees  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Church  and  See  of  Winchester  to  Kenen 
walch.  2 
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■'  This  Sovereign,  who  had  been  banished  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  by  King  Briteric,  had  so  successfully  studied  the  example  of 
the  great  Charlemagne,  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Aht  la  Chapelle, 
as  to  become  his  rival  on  this  side  of  the  water,  when  called  to  the 
Crown,  on  the  death  of  Briteric,  in  800.  After  many  severe  bat- 
tles, he  obtained  the  ascendency  over  all  the  other  Saxon  states, 
and  uniting  the  whole  into  one  Monarchy,  was  solemnly  crowned 
King  of  all  England,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  the  year  827. 
On  this  occasion,  he  published  an  edict,  dated  from  this  city, 
abolishing  all  distinctions  of  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  English;  and 
commanding  that  all  his  subjects  should  in  future  be  called  by  the 
latter  name  only. 

The  union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  under  Egbert,  advanced  Win- 
chester to  the  dignity  of  Metropolis  of  the  whole  Island :  and  here 
the  weak  Ethehvolph,  Egbert's  successor,  dated  his  charter  for  the 
general  establishment  of  tythes,  about  the  year  854  or  855. 
**  The  said  instrument  testifies,  that  it  was  subscribed  by  EtheV- 
wolph  himself,  and  by  his  two  vassals,  Bhurred,  King  of  Mercia, 
mid  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  as  also  by  a  great  number 
of  Nobles,  Prelates,  &c.  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Winchester, 
before  the  high  altar ;  and  that  being  thus  signed,  by  way  of  greaft- 
«r  solemnity,  it  was  placed  by  the  King  upon  the  said  altar."* 
About  this  period,  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  recorded  to  have 
greatly  increased,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  appear,  from 
Thissefs  Manuscripts,t  to  have  formed  a  -Guild  under  the  royal 
protection,  This  association  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  die  kind,  re- 
corded in  history^  by  the  space  of  a  whole  century  The  celebra- 
ted St.  Swithin,  or  Swithun,  a  native  of  Winchester,  or  its  suburbs, 
held  the  See  during  the  greater  part  of  mis  and  the  following 
reigns;   and  by  his  advice,    EthelbaW,    Ethelwolph's  successor, 

raised 

"  Milner.  "  In  civitate  Wentana  in  eccleiia  S.  Petri  ante  altare 
capita le.  Et  tunc  pro-am  pliore  firmitate  Rex  Ethel  wulphus  posuit  car* 
tulam  super  altare."    /f*tf.  Malm.  Sfc. 

f  Written  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  Winchester, 
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i 
raised  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cetibedral  and  Cloisters, 

to  preserve  them  from  toe  destructive  fiiry  of  the  Danes,  who  now 
began  to  make  incursions  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
large  armies,  The  good  effects  of  this  measure  were  soon  expe* 
rienced;  for,  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  Etnelbert,  the  Danes  land* 
ed  a  considerable  force  at  Southampton,  and  advancing  to  Wkw 
Chester,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  wherein  they  commit? 
ted  the  most  horrid  and  lamentaUeexcesses;  but  the  Cathedral,  with 
its  adjoining  offices,  appears  to  have  escaped  their  rage;  a  drcum* 
Stance  only  to  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  effectually  screen* 
ed  from  their  depredations.  The  Danes  were,  at  length,  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  on  their  retreat  to  their  ships;  and  the  inn 
jnense  spoils  which  they  had  taken  in  the  city,  were  recovered. 
The  era  of  complete  disaster  was,  however,  not  far  distant;  and, 
after  various  desperate  battles  fought  by  the  brothers  Ethelbeit 
and  Alfred,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  Winchester  was  aban* 
doned  to  Danish  vengeance;  and  among  the  other  devastations, 
all  the  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  were  massacred* 
and  the  building  itself  greatly  damaged.  This  event  appears  to 
have  happened  either  in  the  year  871,  or  873,  The  subsequent 
success  of  Alfred  restored  Winchester  to  some  portion  of  its  fe* 
mer  spkndor,  and  it  again  became  the  seat  of  government;  and 
the  Codtx  WiMomewis,  or  General  Survey  of  the  Kingdom* 
which  had  been  made  by  Alfred's  order,  was  deposited,  with  other 
public  records,  in  this  city.  Alfred  himself  began  a  monastery 
here  for  his  friend  and  chaplain,  St.  Gtimbald,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  CfaiUDGjft  flW?jft4£EG,  or  Cathedral;  intending  it  also, 
as  a  burial-place  for  his  own  family;  but  dying  before  its  comple- 
tion, he  was  provisionally  interred  in  the  Cathedral,  from  which  his. 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  jt4E£9l2jft  JM?Jfcfc£Ift  tf » 
as  the  new  foundation  was  then  termed. 

In  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson,  a  remarkable  conn 
bat  is  said,  by  local  tradition,  and  various  historians,  to  have 
taken  place  near  this  city,  between  "  the  Danish  giant,  Colbrand, 
and  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick."  Many  exaggerated  circumstances  are 
connected  with  this  battle;  but  "  the  ground-work  of  th$  history," 
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it  b  observed  by  Mr.  MSner,  *  is  founded  on  so  many  an- 
cient records,  and  supported  by  innumerable  traditions,  as  likewise 
by  a  great  number  of  monuments  still  existing,  or  that  existed  un- 
til of  late  *  that  to  reject  it  favors  of  absolute  scepticism.  It  seems 
necessary,  however,  to  add,  that  our  native  historian,  being  sup- 
ported by  constant  tradition,  and  certain  monuments,  deserves 
much  more  credit,  in  placing  the  scene  of  this  action  in  Hyde 
Meadow,  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Dane-mark,  and  in  arm- 
ing his  Danish  champion  with  a  huge  battle  axe,  than  does  the 
Canon  of  Leicester,t  who  transfers  the  combat  to  the  valley  (ChiU 
comb)  on  the  other  Side  of  St.  Giles's  Hill;  and  who  makes  Col- 
brand  fight  chiefly  with  a  mallet,  or  huge  club,  armed  with  iron.9 
The  prosperity  of  the  city  in  die  reign  of  Athelstan,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  circumstance  of  that  Sovereign  establishing  six 
mints  here,  for  so  many  different  kinds  of  money.  "  These  mints 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  pent-house  at  pre- 
sent stands,  but  which  then  seems  to  have  formed  the  site  of  the 
royal  palace." 

TTie  succession  of  Edgar,  surnamed  the  Peaceable,  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  increased  the  importance  of 
Winchester.    Among  the  judicious  laws  which  he  established,  was 

that 

*  "  Such  as, — Ftat,  AtheUtan**  Chair,  befog  a  turret,  so  called,  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  city,  from  which  he  it  said  to  have  been  a  speeta-  - 
tor  of  the  combat.  Secondly,  a  Representation  of  the  said  battle, 
in  stone,  which  Wharton  tells  us  formerly  existed  in  the  said  walL 
Thirdly,  two  mutilated  Stmtues;  one  of  a  very  tall  man,  the  other  of 
a  little  man,  in  the  attitude  of  fighting,  said  by  Butler,  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  to  have  existed  in  the  Chapel,  at  Guy's  Cliff.  Fourthly, 
Colbrand's  Axe,  as  it  is  called  by  Rudborne,  which  was  preserved, 
in  his  time,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral.  Hist.  Maj.  There  al- 
io it  was  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Finr,  as  Trussel  testifies ;  and  pro- 
bably continued  until  the  universal  pillage  in  the  grand  Rebellion." 

History  of  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  145- 

t  Knyghton.  A  particular  account  of  the  combat,  abridged  from 
this  historian,  it  inserted  in  the  History,  &c.  of  Winchester,  Vol.  1. 
p.  140.  Note. 
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that  celebrated  one-  to  prevent  frauds  arising  from  the  diversity  of* 
measures,  providing  a  standard  legal  measure  for  the  whole  of 
his  dominions.*  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Winchester 
Measure;  the  standard  vessels  made  by  Edgar's  orders,  being 
deposited  in  this  city.f  In  the  reign  of  this  Sovereign,  anno  963, 
St.  Ethelwold,  a  native  of  Winchester,  was  appointed  to  the  Epis- 
copal See,  and  during  his  prelacy,  he  caused  the  Cathedral  to  be 
partly  rebuilt;  and  on  its  completion,  in  980,  he  re-consecrated 
it  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  King  Etlielred,  Dun- 
stan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  eight  other  Bishops;  besides, 
a  numerous  assemblage  of  nobles,  and  other  laity.  On  this  occa- 
sion, to  its  former  patrons,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  was  added 
the  name  of  St  Swithin,  whose  relics  were. removed  from  the 
Church-yard,  where  they  had  been  previously  buried,  according, 
to  St.  Swithin's  own  desire,  and  re-interred  under  a  magnificent 
shrine,  that  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose  by  King  Edgar. 
In  the  prelacy  of  this  Bishop,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dunstan,. 
the  married  secular  canons,  who  then  officiated  in  the  Cathedral, 
were  expelled,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Benedictine  monks, 
brought  from  the  Abbey  at  Abingdon.  Similar  measures  were* 
pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but,  on  the  accession  of 
Edward,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  Elfrida,  his  step-mother,  at- 
tempted to  change  the  direction  of  the  current,  and,  by  her  in- 
fluence in  the  province  of  Mercia,  occasioned  three  abbeys,  which 
St.  Ethelwold  had  founded,  to  be  suppressed,  and  their  possessions 
given  to  married  clergymen.  This  brought  on  the  famous  Synod, 
which  was  held  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Cathedral  Monastery  in 
this  city,  in  which  it  was  debated,  whether  the  monasteries  in  ge- 
neral should  be  dissolved ;  the  question  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
cided by  a  super-natural  voice  declaring  in  favor  of  the  monks! 

Etlielred,  who  was  surnamed  the  Unready,  from  his  tardiness  in 
taking  measures  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  appears  to 

have 

'  *  The  original  bushel  of  Edgar  is  still  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  of 
Winchester. 

t  u  Mensura  sit  sicut  apud  Wincestriani  habetur." 

Leges  Edgari,  afJiromp.  n.  xiii. 
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have  determined  on  the  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  this  city, 
shortly  after  his  nuptials  with  Emma,  the  Pearl  of  Normandy,  in 
1002.  "  Here  the  massacre  begun ;  and  here,  as  soon  as  it  was 
completed,  those  unmanly  and  indecent  revels,  called  the  Hock- 
tide  Sports,  were  instituted  in  memory  of  the  part  which  the  English 
women  had  borne  in  it,  by  Ethelred,*  and  continued,  with  a  short 
interruption,  until  of  late  years.  The  dreadful  vengeance  taken  by 
the  Danish  King,  Swayne,  (or  Svein,)  who  landed  soon  afterwards, 
sickens  us  by  its  very  recital.f  With  respect  to  our  city,  which  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  summoned  by  Swayne  before  the  year  1013, 
it  instantly  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  submitting  to  whatever 
terms  he  chose  to  impose  upon  it."{  In  the  devastations  that  ensued, 
the  good  St.  Elphage,  who  was  then  Bishop,  and  is  recorded  to 

have 

*  "  The  secret  letters  of  Ethelred,  directed  to  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom  from  this  city,  ordered,  as  Henry  Huntingdon  says,  (reporting 
what  he  had  heard  from  old  people  living  at  the  time,)  that  all  the 
Danes  indiscriminately  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  this  was  executed, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicle. of  Wallingford,  with  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  cruelty,  even  upon  women  and  children,  in  many  parts : 
but  in  other  places,  it  seems  that  the  English,  instead  of  killing  their 
guests,  satisfied  themselves  with  what  was  called  Iioctehining,  or  fiougk- 
ing  them,  by  cutting  their  ham-strings,  so  as  to  render  them  incapable 
of  serving  in  war.  Hence  the  sports  which  were  afterwards  instituted 
in  our  city,  and  from  thence  propagated  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Hocktide  merriments"  The  massacre  itself 
took  place  on  St.  Brice's  Day,  November  13 ;  but  the  sports,  by  an  or- 
dinance of  Ethelred,  were  transferred  to  the  Monday  in  the  third  week 

after  Easter. 

j 

f  "  pars  civitatis  Cantuariae  incenditur,  deinde  tota  capitur.  Ho- 
.mines  jugulantur,  alii  flammis  devorantur,  alii  de  muris  praecipites 
dantur,  plures  per  verenda  suspensi  de6ciunt.  Parvulia  maternis  ube- 
ribus  avulfi,  aut  lanceis,  in  alturo  projecti,  excipiuntur,  aut  minutim  in 
frusta  conciduntur.  Matrons  per  plateas  cruribus  distractae,  demum 
ignibus  injecta?  moriuntur." 

Jtfar.  if  est.  an.  101 1.    Osbern.  in  Fit.  S.  Elph 

%  "  Wintonienses  perterriti  pacem  cum  eo  fecerunt,  et  obsides,  quos 
vtl  quot  expetiit  dederunt."    Sim.  Dunelm.  an.*  1013. 
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have  introduced  flic  use  of  Organs  into  his  Cathedral  *  was  seen  to 
tush  between  the  murderers  and  their  helpless  victims,  crying  out 
to  the  former,  "  If  ye  are  men,  spare  at  least  the  innocent,  and 
the  unresisting ;  or  if  you  want  a  victim,  turn  your  swords  upon  me : 
it  is  I  who  have  so  often  reproached  you  with  your  crimes,  that 
have  supported  and  redeemed  the  prisoners  you  have  made,  and 
have  deprived  you  of  many  of  your  soldiers,  by  converting  them 
to  Christianity."  Whether  the  solicitations  of  the  Prelate  were  ef- 
fectual, does  not  appear ;  but  he  was  himself  seized,  and  impri- 
soned ;  and,  after  seven  months  confinement,  cruelly  murdered  at 
Greenwich,  on  declaring  himself  incompetent  to  raise  the  money 
(3000  marks  of  gold)  which  they  had  demanded  for  his  ransom. 

On  the  division  of  the  kingdom  between  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Canute,  West-Sex  was  retained  by  the  former;  but  after  his  death, 
in  the  following  year,  Canute  attained  the  entire  Sovereignty.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  divided  his  dominions  into  four  parts,  the  jurisdiction 
of  three  of  which  he  vested  in  subordinate  rulers,  but  retained  the 
fourth,  and  most  honorable  portion,  in  his  own  hands.  Making 
Winchester  his  capital,  he  greatly  increased  the  riches  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  his  presents,  "  was  that  of 
his  royal  Crown,  which  he  placed  over  the  crucifix  of  the  high  al- 
tar, having  vowed  never  more  to  wear  the  same,  at  the  time  that 
he  proved  to  his  flatterers  the  emptiness  of  their  praises,  in  hailing 
him  Lord  of  the  Ocean,  by  commanding,  in  vain,  the  flowing  tide 
not  to  approach  his  feet."t  In  this  city  also,  Canute  held  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  his  nobility,  at  which  many  equitable  and  wise  laws 
were  passed,  for  ensuring  public  tranquillity  and  happiness.  Other 
ordinances,  of  a  more  unpopular  and  severe  nature,  were  likewise 
enacted,  for  preserving  the  royal  forests,  and  beasts  of  chace. 

On  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  (son  of  Canute,  and  Emma,  Ethel- 
red's  widow,)  Edward,  his  half  brother,  surnamed  the  Confessor, 
from  his  presumed  sanctity,  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  general 

voice  5 

*  M.  S.  ap.  Godwin;  quoted  in  Milner's  History. 

f  Milner*s  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  177.   This  celebrated  occurrence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  on  the  beach  at  Southampton. 
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voice ;  and  his  coronation  was  conducted  with  great  rejoicings  in 
this  city.  On  this  occasion,  Edward  granted  a  charter  to  the  Ca* 
thedral,  ordering  the  donation  of  half  a  mark  to  the  Master  of  the 
choir;  and  a  cask  of  wine,  and  100  cakes  of  white  bread,  to  the 
Convent,  as  often  as  a  King  of  England  should  wear  his  Crown  in 
the  city  of  Winchester. 

During  the  reign  of  this  Monarch,  a  remarkable  trial  of  the  fiery 
ordeal  is  registered  to  have  been  made  on  the  person  of  Queen 
Emma,  who  had  been  accused,  among  other  calumnies,  of  a  cri- 
minal intercourse  with  Bishop  Alwyn,  her  kinsman.  This  Prelate 
had  accompanied  her  to  England,  on  her  marriage  with  Ethelred, 
in  quality  of  counsellor,  or  guardian ;  and  being  .then  a  layman, 
was  constituted  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  invested  with  a  com- 
mand against  the  Danes.  The  peace  between  Edmund  Ironside 
and  Canute,  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclination  for  devo- 
tion and  retirement,  and  he  became  a  monk  at  Winchester,  to  the 
See  of  which  he  was  afterwards  raised,  by  desire  of  the  Queen* 
The  stories  propagated  of  her  intercourse  with  Alwyn,  coming,  at 
length,  to  her  knowledge,  she  is  said  to  have  insisted  on  under- 
going the  proof  of  the  fiery  ordeal ;  and  the  Cathedral  of  Winches- 
ter was  appointed  as  the  place  of  trial.  Here,  in  presence  of  the 
King,  and  a  crowded  assembly  of  all  ranks  of  people,  she  is  stated 
to  have  walked  unhurt,  over  nine  red-hot  plough-shares ;  and,  in 
memory  of  her  extraordinary  deliverance,  increased  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  by  the  gift  of  nine  manors.  A  similar  number  is 
also  recorded  to  have  been  given  by  the  Bishop,  and  three  others 
(those  of  Portland,  Weymouth,  and  Wyke)  by  Edward  himself, 
whose  indignation  against  his  mother,  for  marrying  Canute,  is  said 
to  have  been  removed  by  this  event.* 

Vol.  VI.    Nov.  1804.         C  Another 

*  The  particular*  of  this  singular  story,  as  detailed  in  the  pages  of 
Rudborae,  and  the  Winchester  Annalist,  are  thus  given  by  Milner. 
"  Emma  having  succeeded  in  her  request  to  clear  herself,  and  Bishop 
Alwyn,  by  ^he  fiery  ordeal,  came  from  the  Abbey  of  Whcrwell  to  the 
Cathedral  Church,  and  there  spent  the  night,  preceding  her  trial,  in 
fervent  prayer.    The  morning  being  come,  the  King,  the  Bishops,  and 
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Another  remarkable  circumstance,  verging  on  the  miraculous, 
k  recorded  to  have  happened  in  this  city,  in  the  year  1053 :  this 
was  the  sudden  death  of  Earl  Godwin,  the  most  powerful  noble- 
man in  the  realm,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  instrumental  Id 
shortening  the  life  of  Alfred,  the  King's  brother.  An  accidental 
occurrence,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  entertainment,  during  the  festi- 
val of  Easter,  which  Edward  was  here  celebrating,  is  stated  to 
have  led  the  Earl  to  wish,  that  the  next  morsel  which  he  put  into 
his  mouth  might  choak  him,  if  he  was  guilty  of  the  alleged  mur- 
der. The  wish  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished;  and  Godwin, 
after  a  few  minutes  agony,  liemg  unable  to  force  the  viands  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  to  have  fallen  dead  under  the  table. 
Rapin  considers  this  tale  as  an  invention  of  the  Norman  monks,  to 
blacken  the  Earl's  diaracter ;  and  observes,  from  other  historians, 
that  the  death  of  the  Earl  did  not  occur  till  the  fifth  day  of  his  ill- 
ness.    The  Broad  Seal,   now  considered  as  the  insignia  of  the 

Chancellor, 

an  immense  multitude  of  persons,  of  all  descriptions,  assembled  ia  the 
Cathedral,  to  be  spectator!  of  the  event.  The  pavement  of  the  nave 
being  swept,  nine  plough-shares,  red  with  heat,  were  placed  in  a  line 
upon  it*  while  Emma,  having  invoked  the  Almighty  to  deal  with  her 
accordingly  as  she  is  innocent  or  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge, 
prepares  herself  for  the  trial,  by  laying  aside  her  robes,  and  baring  her 
feet.  She  is  then  conducted  by  two  Bishops,  one  having  hold  of  each 
of  her  hands,  to  the  glowing  metal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  vaults  of  the 
Church  thunder  with  the  voices  of  the  assembled  multitude,  who,  in 
loud  shouts,  call  upon  the  Almighty  to  save  the  royal  sufferer,  and  their 
cries  are  echoed  through  the  whole  city,  by  the  crowds  who  were  un- 
able to  gain  admittance  into  the  Church.  She  herself  raising  up  her 
eyes  to  Heaven,  and  walking  slowly  on,  thus  makes  her. prayer:  *  O 
God,  who  didst  save  Susannah  from  the  malice  of  the  wicked  elders, 
and  the  three  children  from  the  furnace  of  fire,  save  me,  for  the  sake 
of  thy  holy  servant  Swiihin,  from  the  fire  prepared  for  me.*  In  a 
word,  she  is  seen  to  tread  upon  each  of  the  burning  irons,  and  is  not 
even  sensible  that  she  had  touched  them  ;  but  addressing  herself  to  the 
Bishops,  who  had  now  led  her  almost  to  the  end  of  the  Church,  the  ex- 
claims, '  When  shall  I  come,  to  the  plough-shares?'  They  turn  round, 

and 
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Chancellor,  appears,  frpm  Trussel's  Manuscripts,  to  have  been  first 
made  and  kept  in  this  city,  in  the  reign  of  Edward. 

Soon  after  the  Nonnan  Invasion,  the  Conqueror  founded  a 
Castle  at  Winchester,  with  the  same  intent  as  he  had  began  raan^ 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  namely,  to  prevent  ^ 
rising  of  the  inhabitants;  ajid  here,  on  St.  Giles's  Hill,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  great  pari  Waltheof  was  beheaded,  after  a  mock 
tria),  tor  an  act  of  imprudence  which  he  had  afterwards  repented 
of,  and  disclosed.  During  this  reign,  Winchester  still  continued  tq 
be  a  principal  Royal  Residence ;  though  London,  which  had  now 
arisen  to  great  importance,  began  gradually  to  assume  the  pre-emi- 
nence. The  chief  festival  of  the  year,  that  of  Easter,  William 
made  an  invariable  rule  to  observe  in  this  city,  with  the  utmost 
pomp ;  a  circumstance  in  which  his  example  was  followed  by  his 
successor  Rufus. 

In  the  year  1079,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral,  and  adjoin* 
fog  Monastery,  was  again  commenced  by  Bishop  Walkelin,  a  cousin 

C2  to 

and  shew  her  that  she  hat  already  passed  themi  the  lamentations  of  the 
multitude  then  ceasing,  the  air  resounds  with  acclamations  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  still  louder  than  their  former  prayers  had  been.  The 
King  alone  is  found  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  bathed  in  tears,  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  the  choir ;  to  whom  Emma  being  conducted,  he 
begs  her  forgiveness,  in  terms  of  the  utmost  humility  and  sorrow,  for 
the  injurious  suspicions  that  be  had  entertained  concerning  her,  and  the 
rigour  with  which  he  had  treated  her.  Not  content  with  this,  bft 
requires  of  her,  and  the  Bisjiops  there  present,  to  strike  him  with 
a  wand,  which  he  presents  to  them.  She  accordingly  gave  her  son 
three  blows ;  when,  having  embraced  him,  both  she  and  $i*hop  AKvyn 
were  put  into  full  possession  of  their  former  rights  and  property,  and 
ever  after  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  and  respect  in  the  degree  they  me- 
rited." The  more  ancient  writers,  as  Ailred  RievaUensis,  Hen.  Hunt* 
Will.  Malm.  Rog.  Hov.  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  do  not  mention  this  event } 
but  the  Poly-Chronicon  of  Ranulph  Higden,  who  wrote  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  relates  it  at  length ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  anno  1338,  on  the  translation  of  Orleton  to  this  See,  it  was  sung 
in  the  Prion*  Hall  here,  with  other  popular  songs,  relating  to  the  hit* 
tory  of  Winchester. 
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to  the  Conqueror,  of  whom  lie  obtained  a  grant  for  carrying  ovt 
the  work,  of  as  much  timber  as  he  could  fell  and  carry  away  hi 
three  days,  from  the  wood  called  Hanepinges,  (now  Hempage,) 
about  three  miles  eastward  from  the  city.  Making  a  diligent  use 
of  this  permission,  he  caused  every  individual  tree  to  be  cut  down 
in  the  absence  of  the  King,  and  carted  to  Winchester  within  the 
prescribed  time.  William  was  at  first  greatly  incensed  against  the 
Bishop;  but,  on  the  latter  falling  at  his  feet,  and  requesting  to  be 
restored  to  favor,  dismissed  him  with  the  observation,  that  '  he 
had  made  too  exacting  a  use,  of  too  liberal  a  grant/  Walkelin 
completed  his  building  about  the  year  10p3;  and  the  new  Cathe- 
dral was  then  dedicated,  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  Bishops 
and  Abbots  of  England.  On  the  decease  of  Walkelin,  in  105)8, 
Rufus  seized  on  the  bishopric,  and  retained  it  till  his  accidental 
death  in  the  New  Forest,  in  the  year  1100.  The  next  day  his 
body  was  brought  to  Winchester,  on  no  better  vehicle  than  the 
cart  of  a  charcoal-maker,*  and  was  afterwards  interred  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Catliedral  choir. 

Henry,  the  younger  brother  of  Itufus,  having  the  advantage  of 
his  elder  brother,  Robert,t  in  being  upon  the  spot,  seized  the 
Royal  Treasury  at  Winchester,  and  partly  by  its  influence,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  same  year  he  espoused  Ma- 
tilda, the  lineal  descendant  of  the  West  Saxon  Kings,  in  this  city,, 
where  she  had  previously  worn  the  veil,  but  not  taken  the  vows,  hi 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.  This  Princess,  who  is  highly  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  Winchester,  under  the  title  of  Molde,  the  Good 
Queen,  was  delivered  of  a  son  here,  within  little  more  than  a  | 

twelvemonth  after  her  marriage;  and  on  this  joyful  occasion,  Henry  I 

granted  a  charter  of  additional  privileges  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
same  year,  anno  1102,  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Mint,  the  Guildhall, 

and 

I 
"'    "  The  lineal  descendants  of  the  said  charcoal-maker,    by    name  . 

Purkis,  still  live  within  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  the  spot  where 
Kufus  fell,  and  still  continue   to  follow  the  trade  of  their  ancestor.** 

Milntr's  U'incliester,  Vol  I.  p.  198.  | 

f  Robert  was  then  absent,  upon  the  first  croisade  in  the  Holy  Land.  i 
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.  and  a  mimber  of  houses,  were  consumed  by  a  fire/  winch  also  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  public  records. 

In  this  reign,  a  singular  transaction  is  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, and  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  to  have  taken  place  at  Win- 
chester. The  current  coin  throughout  the  kingdom,  having  been 
greatly  debased  by  the  different  mint-masters,  Henry,  by  the  ad- 
vice ot%  the  celebrated  Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  gave  orders  for 
them  to  repair  to  tills  city  by  Christmas-day,  anno  1125;  here, 
being  separately  examined,  they  were  all  convicted  of  the  frauds 
imputed  to  them,  except  big  three  persons  of  tlie  profession,  dwell- 
ing at  Winchester,  and  punished  by  mutilation,  and  the  loss  of 
their  right  liands.  All  the  base  money  was  at  the  same  time  cried 
down,  and  an  entire  new  coinage  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  three 
artists  who  had  preserved  their  honesty.  Henry,  also,  about  the 
same  period,  caused  a  standard  yard  to  lie  marie  from  the  length 
of  his  own  arm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frauds  committed  in  the 
measurement  of  cloth :  this  is  thought  to  have  been  deposited  with 
the  other  standards  in  this  city:9 

C  3  After 

*  "  It  was  during  this  reign,  as  Trussel  rightly  observes,  that  Win- 
chester attained  to  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of 
government,  where  the  King  wore  his  crown,  and  assembled  his  nobility; 
and  where  the  treasury,  the  Royal  miut,  and  the  public  records  were 
kept.  Here  also  was  a  Royal  Palace,  of  the  greatest  extent  and  mag- 
nificence; as  likewise  a  noble  Castle  at  the  west  end;  and  another  was 
added  about  this  time,  no  lest  considerable,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  for 
the  episcopal  residence ;  not  to  speak  of  the  Guildhall,  or  of  other  magni- 
ficent buildings,  whether  for  public  uses,  or  for  the  habitation  of  divers 
illustrious  personages,  who  were  accustomed  to  reside  here.  It  was  en- 
riched with  three  Royal  Monasteries,  besides  other  religious  houses  of 
less  note ;  and  an  almost  incredible  number  of  parish  Churches  and  Cha- 
pels, amongst  which  sacred  edifices,  towered  supreme,  the  vast  Cathe- 
dral, venerable,  even  in  those  days,  for  its  high  antiquity,  and  for  its 
possessing  the  remains  of  more  personages  of  the  ancient  Royal  line, 
than  all  the  other  Churches  of  the  Island  put  together.  A  more  im- 
portant advantage  than  that  was,  its  populousness  and  extent ;  its  su- 
burbs then  reaching  a  mile,  in  every  direction,  further  than  they  do  at 

present : 
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After  the  death  6F  rTenry,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Crown  by 
his  nephew,  Stephen,  Winchester  suffered  greatly  In  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  times.  Stephen  having  seized  the  castles  of  the  Bishops 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  also  committed  other  violences 
Against  the  clergy,  a  Synod  was  held  in  this  city,  to  protest  against 
the  injustice  that  had  been  used,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  re- 
dress, The  Usurper  was  then  at  his  palace  here ;  but,  instead  of  lis- 
tening to  the  depuration  sent  by  the  prelates,  he  instantly  departed 
for  London,  leaving  the  assembled  Bishops,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
fn  general,  highly  dissatisfied  at  his  conduct.  Tn  this  state  of  a£» 
fcrirs,  the  Empress  Maud  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  dispute 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  Castle  of  Winchester  was 
Secured  in  her  interest;  but  the  city  preserved  its  allegiance  to  the 
King,  through  the  influence  of  the  then  Bishop,  Henry  de  Blois, 
the  Usurper's  brother.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued, 
Stephen  was  made  prisoner,  and  great  part  of  the  kingdom  having 
declared  in  favor  of  his  opponent,  the  Bishop  thought  it  prudent 
to  bend  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  admitted  the  Empress, 
and  her  partizans,  into  this  city,  having  previously  met  them  on 
Magdalen  Hill,  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  all  the  re* 
ligious,  and  most  of  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  haughtiness  of  Matilda  having  occasioned  much  disaffection, 
and  the  public  opinion  beginning  to  veer  in  favor  of  Stephen,  the 
Bishop  neglected  to  treat  the  Empress  with  bis  accustomed  de* 
ference ;  and  the  latter  becoming  suspicious,  summoned  him  to  at- 
tend lier  at  the  Castle,  where  she  had  fixed  her  residence.  On 
this  occasion  he  returned  the  ambiguous  answer,  "  /  will  prepare 

myself;" 

present :  on  the  north,  to  Worthy;  on  the  west,  to  Week ;  on  the  south, 
fo  St.  Cross ;  and  on  the  east,  to  St.  Magdalen's  Hill.  It  was  the  general 
thoroughfare  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  resorted  to  from  every  part  of  it,  on  account  of  its  celebrated  fairs, 
finally;  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  woollen  manufactory,  particularly  in 
the  article  of  men's  caps,  which  were  worn  until  hats  came  into  fashion ; 
and  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  continent,  from  which  tt  imported 
great  quantities  of  wine,  in  return  for  its  woollens,  and  other  commudi? 
fies  "    Af liner's  Winchester,  Vol.  L  p.  208. 
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mydetf;"  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  strengthening  his  Castle  of 
Wolvesey,  and  putting  it  in  the  best  possible  state  to  withstand  a 
siege.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  the  Em- 
press, under  the  command  of  her  natural  brother,  Robert,  Earl 
of  Glocester,  and  her  uncle,  David,  King  of  Scotland.  This 
event  was  the  signal  of  insurrection  to  Stephen's  friends,  who  has- 
tening to  Winchester,  relieved  the  Prelate,  and  attacked  those 
who  had  besieged  him.  "  The  armies  were  great  and  warlike  on 
both  sides;  and  they  carried  on  their  military  operations  during 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  calamity  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  other  cities.  The  party  of  the  Em- 
press had  possession  of  whatever  was  to  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street,  where  the  houses  of  the  citizens  stood  in  general, 
together  with  the  royal  Castle.  The  King's  party  held  the  Bishop's 
palace,  the  Cathedral,  and  whatever  else  was  to  the  south  of  the 
High  Street:  by  degrees,  also,  they  forced  their  enemies  from  all 
the  other  quarters  of  the  city,  and  confined  them  to  the  Castle; 
but,  in  effecting  this,  they  made  use  of  a  most  barbarous  strata- 
gem: they  threw  fire-balls  froin  Wolvesey,  upon  the  houses  that 
were  possessed  by  the  opposite  party;  a  destructive  measure,  in 
which  the  brave  Earl  of  Glocester  disdained  to  imitate  them. 
Thus  they  destroyed,  first  the  adjoining  Abliey  of  St.  Mary,  then 
the  whole  north,  which  was  infinitely  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  cky,  together  with  twenty  churches,*  the  Royal  Palace,  and 
the  suburb  of  Hyde,  with  the  magnificent  Monastery  of  St.  Grim- 
bald,  erected  there  in  the  preceding  reign.  At  length  the  Impe- 
rial party  were  confined  to  the  Castle,  hi  which  they  might  long 
have  bid  defiance  to  their  enemies,  had  they  not  been  straitened 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  still  more  for  want  of  water;  the  stream 
from  the  river,  which  flowed  round  it,  having  been  obstructed  by 
the  besiegers.  The  chief  object  of  anxiety  to  the  brave  brother 
and  uncle,  was  to  save  the  person  of  the  Empress;  and  here  the 
fertility  of  her  genius  came  in  aid  of  their  valor.  She  caused  a 
report  to  be  qpread  of  her  illness;  and  then,  after  a  suitable  inter- 

C  4  val, 

*  Stow  quotes  an  authority,  according  to  which,  forty  churches  were 
then  burnt. 
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val,  of  her  death ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  out  of 
the  sight  of  every  one,  except  a  few  trusty  friends.  In  short,  she 
was  inclosed  like  a  corpse  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  was  thus  suffered 
to  pass  in  a  horse  litter,  as  if  carried  out  for  interment,  through 
the  army  of  the  besiegers;  a  truce  having  been  granted  for  the 
purpose.  When  at  a  proper  distance,  she  was  treed  from  her 
dismal  inclosure ;  and  mounting  a  horse,  she  made  the  best  of  her 
way  by  Luggershall,  and  Devizes,  to  Glocester.  In  the  mean 
time,  Earl  Robert,  with  his  followers,  and  the  King  of  Scots, 
taking  advantage  of  the  truce,  suddenly  issued  from  the  Castle; 
but  being  pursued  by  Stephen's  army,  the  Earl  was  taken  prisoner, 
at  Stockbridge;w*  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  captive  King, 
as  he  was  of  no  less  value  to  the  Imperial,  than  Stephen  was  to  the 
Regal  party.  One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  latter,  after  obtain- 
ing his  release,  was  to  strengthen  the  Castle  with  new  works ;  but 
while  busied  in  this  undertaking,  a  large  army  collected  against 
him  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  design,  and  save  himself  by  flight.  During  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  invested  with  le- 
gatine  authority  by  the  Pope,  held  a  Synod  here,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  that  "  Ploughs  shpuld  have  the  same  privileges  of  sanctu- 
ary with  churches ;  and  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  whole  assembly,  with  the  ceremony  of  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands,  against  all  those  who  should  attack  or  in- 
jure any  person  engaged  in  the  employments  of  agriculture.*f 
The  terms  of  pacification  entered  into  at  Wallingford  Castle,  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Henry,  Maud's  son,  were  ratified  at  Winches- 
ter, with  the  general  consent  of  the  Kingdom. 

Many 

*  Milner's  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

f  Milner,  from  Mat.  Paris,  ad.  an.  1142.  "  Statutumest  (in  Con- 
cil.  Wint.)  ut  aratra  in  campis,  cum  ipsis  agricolis,  talem  pacem  ha- 
berent,  qualem  habcrent  in  cimiterio,  si  existerent.  Excommunica- 
verunt  autem  omnes  qui  contra  hoc  decretum  venirent,  candclis  accen? 
sis;  et  fie  milvorum  rapacitas  aliquantulum  conquievit." 
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Many  privileges  were  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
by  Henry  the  Second ;  and,  in  particular,  that  of  being  governed 
by  a  Mayor,  with  a  subordinate  Bailiff,  anno  1184.  In  liis  reign 
the  again  increasing  importance  of  Winchester  received  a  consider- 
able check  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  commencing  at  the  Mint, 
where  a  new  coinage  was  fabricating,  burnt  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  city.  On  the  death  of  this  King,  Richard,  his  son,  sur- 
named  Coeur  de  Lion,  possessed  himself  of  the  royal  treasury, 
which  Mathew  of  Westminster  asserts  to  have  contained  valuables, 
in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  to  the  amount  of  900,0001.  a 
most  immense  sum,  if  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Richard  was  crowned  at  London ;  but,  after 
his  return  from  captivity  in  the  dungeons  of  Trivallis,  he  was  again 
crowned  in  this  city,  with  great  solemnity  and  splendor. 

In  the  year  1207,  King  John  held  an  assembly,  in  this  city,  in 
which  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  people,  of  a  thirteenth  of  all 
moveable  property;  a  measure  that  caused  great  and  general  dis- 
affection. Here  also,  the  same  year,  his  Queen  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  surnamed  of  Winchester,  from  his  birth-place.  In  the 
ensuing  year,  the  King  granted  to  the  citizens  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, on  payment  of  200  marks  down,  and  100  marks  annually: 
he  also  confirmed  their  former  immunities,  and  bestowed  some 
additional  privileges.  In  this  city  also,  in  the  monks'  Chapter-House, 
was  the  above  pusillanimous  Monarch  absolved  from  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  which  had  beeu  pronounced  agaiast  him  by 
the  Pope,  Innocent  the  Third,  to  whose  Legate  he  had  made  the 
most  abject  and  disgraceful  submissions. 

Henry  of  Winchester,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year 
1215,  held  his  court  at  Winchester  duriug  great  part  of  his  minority, 
under  the  guardianship,  first,  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and,  after  his  decease,  of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  this 
See.  This,  in  some  measure,  restored  the  consequence  of  the 
city,  which  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  foregoing  contentions:  but  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  King's  residence  here,  were  in  a  great 
degree  counteracted  by  associations  formed  for  purposes  of  rapine 
and  plunder,  in  which  not  only  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants 

were 
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were  concerned,  but  likewise  several  belonging  t6  the  King's  own 
household,  and  body-guard.  These  illegal  combinations  were  at 
length  broken  by  the  address  and  spirit  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  no 
fewer  than  thirty  peroons  were  condemned,  and  executed,  on  thfe 
occasion.  During  the  disastrous  contests  between  Henry  and  his 
Barons,  Winchester  suffered  greatly;  both  parties  alternately  ob- 
taining possession,  and  committing  various  acts  of  violence.  After 
the  decisive  battle  of  Evesham,  sevetnl  parliaments  were  held  hefe 
by  the  King;  and  here  also,  in  the  same  reign,  occurred  the  famous 
trial  of  John  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Surrey,  for  cleaving  the  sknll  of 
Alan  de  la  Zouch,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
bench  at  Westminster  Hall.  This  high-spirited  Nobleman  had 
been  summoned  to  produce  evidence  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  lands,  when,  drawing  his  sword,  he  swore  that  his  father 
and  grand-father  had  held  their  estates  by  that  right,  and  that  he 
would  maintain  them  by  the  same.  This  asseveration  he  fatally 
verified  on  the  person  of  the  Judge;  but  was  acquitted  of  the  mur- 
der on  his  trial,  upon  his  solemn  oath,  "  that  he  liad  not  struck  the 
deceased  out  of  preconceived  malice,  or  contempt  of  the  King's 
authority;  and  upon  twenty-four  persons,  of  the  rank  of  Knights, 
who  were  compurgators,  swearing  they  believed  what  the  Earl  had 
sworn  to  be  true :  he  was,  however,  fined  in  the  heavy  sum  of 
1200  marks."  During  this  reign,  as  well  as  the  preceding  ones 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  many  disputes  arose  about  die 
privilege  of  electing  to  the  See,  between  the  Sovereign,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Monks  belonging  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  increased  importance  of  London  about  this  period,  operated 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Winchester;  and  though  Edward  the 
First  held  several  parliaments  here,  in  one  of  which  the  celebrated 
ordinances  were  passed,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Statutes  of  Winchester,  yet  the  Royal  Residence  was  in  a  great 
measure  removed;  and  with  it,  of  course,  departed  the  attendants 
on  the  court,  and  others  engaged  in  public  affiurs,  whose  expendi- 
ture had  hitherto  contributed  to  the  affluence  of  die  city.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  reign,  all  the  liberties  of  Winchester 
were  declared  void,  by  order  of  the  King,  whose  displeasure  had 

2  beeo 
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been  excited  from  the  escape  of  Bernard  Pereres,  a  Foreign  host- 
age, that  had  been  confined  in  the  Castle  under  charge  of  the 
Mayor,  and  other  corporate  officers.  The  good  offices  of  Marga- 
ret, the  reigning  Queen,  procured  a  restoration  of  the  privileges  of 
the  city;  and  the  memory  of  this  benevolent  Princess  has  been  ever 
since  held  in  great  and  deserved  estimation  by  the  inhabitants. 

Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Edward  the  Second,  a  parliament 
was  caused  to  be  held  in  this  city,  by  the  Queen  and  her  paramour, 
Roger  Mortimer,  in  which  the  illustrious  Edmund  of  Woodstock, 
Earl  of  Kent,  was  attainted  of 'high  treason.  Being  condemned 
to  die,  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he  was  led  to  a 
scaffold  erected  before  the  Castle  gate;  but  such  was  the  general 
detestation  against  the  bloody  deed,  that  no  person  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  become  his  executioner  till  the  evening,  when  Hie  dis- 
graceful office  was  undertaken  by  a  wretch  from  one  of  the  prisons, 
who,  to  save  his  own  life,  consented  to  decapitate  the  Earl. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Hilrd,  Winchester  was  appointed  as 
one  of  the  fixed  markets,  or  staples,  for  wool;  and  the  merchants 
availing  themselves  of  the  solemn  promise  given  by  the  King  and 
his  Council,  not  to  revoke  this  order,  erected  large  warehouses, 
and  other  buildings,  for  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
trade.  The  growing  commerce  of  the  city,  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  destruction  of  Portsmouth  and  Southampton  by  the 
French,  in  the  years  1337  and  1338;  and  again  by  the  great 
Plague,  which,  about  ten  years  afterwards,  spent  its  first  fury  hi 
this  neighbourhood :  but  the  most  destructive  event  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  Winchester,  was  the  removal  of  the  wool  staple  to  Calais  hi 
the  year  1363.  "  Henceforward ,"  observes  Mr.  Milner,  "  her  de- 
cline from  wealth  and  commerce  was  sensible  and  uniform.*  In  tUs 
reign  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  was  commenced 
by  Bishop  Edyngton,  who  was  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  to  the 
King,  The  honor  of  completing  it,  with  other  material  alterations, 
was  reserved  however  for  his  able  successor,  William  de  Wykehaun. 

Richard  the  Second,  and  his  Queen,  visited  this  city  in  the  year 
1388;  and  here,  hi  1392,  a  parliament  was  held,  in  consequence 
of  London  having  suffered  a  temporary  deprivation  of  ks  privi- 
leges tlirough  the  Royal  indignation,    Henry  the  Fourth  had  the 

solemnities 
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solemnities  of  his  marriage  with  Joanna,  Dowager  Duchess. of  Bre- 
tagne,  celebrated  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
W'ykeham,  in  1401.  The  celebrated  Henry  Beaufort,  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  afterwards  Cardinal,  was  appointed  to  die  See  of 
Winchester  on  the  deadi  of  Wykeham,  by  the  above  Monarch. 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  this  city,  which 
he  visited  several  times;  and  in  1449  be  held  a  parliament  here, 
which  continued  from  the  sixteenth  of  June,  till  the  sixteenth  of 
the  month  following.  In  this  reign  the  trade  and  population  had 
so  greatly  decreased,  that  the  inhabitants,  on  a  petition  to  the 
King  for  the  renewal  of  a  grant  made  by  himself'  in  1440,  represent 
that  997  houses  were  actually  divested  of  inhabitants,  and  seven- 
teen parish  Churches  shut  up.  On  die  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
in  1447,  the  celebrated  Waynflete  was  elected  to  succeed  him  by 
the  Monks,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Kiug,  who  honored  his 
installation  by  his  own  presence. 

On  the  pregnancy  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Queen,  that  Princess  was  brought  to  lye-in  at  Winchester  from  mo- 
tives of  state  policy,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh  nation,  among 
whom  a  pretended  prophecy  had  been  industriously  propagated,  that 
the  posterity  of  their  favorite  Cadwallader,  should  regain  the  sove- 
reignty of  Britain.  Henry  himself  affected  to  trace  lus  genealogy 
to  that  King;  and  the  better  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  prejudice, 
he  caused  his  new-born  son  to  be  christened  Arthur,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  drawn  bis  first  breath  in  the  Castle  tradi- 
tionally asserted  to  have  been  erected  by  the  famous  British  hero 
of  that  name. 

v  In  the  year  1522,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  Royal  guest,  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  spent  a  week  together  in  this  city;  on 
which  occasion  the  celebrated  Round  Table  was  new  painted,  and 
a  distich,  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  visitors,  placed  beneath  it*     On 

the 

*  "  The  characters  in  the  names  of  the  twenty-four  Knights,  and 

the  costume  in  the  dress  of  the  King,  were  those  of  the  reign  of  Henry 

the  Eighth,  and  have  since,  at  each  fresh  painting,  been  copied,  though 

incorrectly.    The  distich  was  as  follows : 

Carolus 
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the  death  of  Bishop  Fox,  in  this  reign,  the  far-famed  Wolsey  was 
invested  with  the  temporalities  of  this  See,  in  October,  1528,  but 
was  not  installed  till  the  following  year,  and  then  only  by  proxy : 
in  1529  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignity;  and  this  See  remained 
vacant  nearly  four) ears,  when  the  King  bestowed  it  on  the  cele- 
brated Gardiner.  The  final  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  during 
the  prelacy  of  this  Bishop,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  reli- 
gious houses,  rendered  Winchester  scarcely  any  tiling  more  than  a 
mere  skeleton  of  its  former  grandeur. 

In  the  year  1554-,  Winchester  became  the  scene  of  the  meeting, 
and  subsequent  nuptials,  of  Queen  Mary  and  Philip,  of  Spain, 
which  were  solemnized  with  great  splendor.  The  restitution  or* 
many  estates,  which  had  been  alienated  from  the  Bishopric  during 
the  reigns  of  her  brother  and  father,  were  restored  to  the  See 
through  the  influence  of  the  above  Sovereign ;  but  Winchester  it- 
self had  lost  its  importance;  and  in  a  charter  obtained  through  the 
solicitations  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  is  described  as  having  fallen 
"  into  great  ruin,  decay,  and  poverty."  This  charter  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth,  in  the  latter  part  of  whose  reign,  several  Catholics 
were  executed  here,  on  the  score  of  religion ;  though  only  one 
Protestant  had  actually  suffered  in  this  city,  during  the  persecution 
under  her  more  bigotted  sister. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  ltj03  was  distinguished  at  Win- 
chester, by  the  singular  occurrence  of  James  of  Scotland,  being 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Hampshire.  This  was  Sir  Benjamin  Tichbonie,  who,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  hastened  from  his 
family  seat,  and  issued  the  proclamation,  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders from  the  Privy  Council  in  London,  who  had  passed  several 
hours  in  deliberating  on  this  important  subject.  The  spirited  and 
more  decided  conduct  of  the  Sheriff,  was  deservedly  rewarded  by 
the  new  Sovereign,  who  granted  to  him  and  his  heiis  in  perpetuity, 
the  Royal  Castle  of  Winchester,  together  with  an  annual  pension 

of 

Carolus,  I  Tcnricus  vivant ;   defensor  utcrque ; 
II  curie  us  iidei,  Carolus  erdesiac.'* 

Milncrs  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  622. 
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people  upon  a  large  flat  stone,  now  forming  the  basis  of  the  said 
Obelisk,  and  were  fetched  away  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  re- 
turn, threw  the  money  agreed  upon  into  a  vessel  of  water  provided 
for  the  purpose.** 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  Win- 
chester appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  retrieving  some  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  former  splendor,  that  Monarch  having  chosen  it  as  his 
accustomed  place  of  residence,  when  public  business  did  not  re- 
quire his  presence  in  London.  He  also  purchased  the  site  and  re- 
mains of  the  Castle,  together  with  the  ground  belonging  to  it,  on 
which  he  began  to  erect  a  spacious  and  magnificent  Palace.  His 
example  was  followed  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a 
number  of  handsome  mansions  was  erected  at  this  period :  many 
others  were  designed,  as  well  as  various  improvements  in  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  city;  but  the  death  of  the  King,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 0*85,  occasioned  the  entire  miscarriage  of  the  plan.  Even 
the  palace  itself  was  left  unfinished ;  and  so  completely  has  its 
original  purpose  been  changed,  that,  after  being  frequently  used 
as  a  prison  of  war,  it  is  now  converted  into  military  barracks  for 
the  district. 

The  last  occurrence  of  any  distinguished  historical  importance 
that  took  place  in  this  city,  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mrs. 
Alicia  Lisle,  widow  of  the  famous  John  Lisle,  Esq.  a  representa- 
tive for  tins  city,  and  one  of  the  Judges  on  the  trial  of  Charles 
the  First.  TIus  unfortunate  woman,  then  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  accused  of  harboring  known  rebels,  after  the 
battle  fought  by  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth,  at  Sedgemore. 
The  jury  rej)eatedly  declared  themselves  not  satisfied  with  the 
evidence  of  her  guilt,  but  were  at  length  forced  to  condemn  her 
by  the  interference  of  that  abandoned  miscreant,  Judge  Jeffreys, 
who  presided  on  the  bench.  The  only  act  of  mercy  that  could  be 
obtained  for  this  victim  to  tyranny,  was  the  alteration  of  her  sen- 
tence from  burning,  into  that  of  beheading.  She  was  executed  iu 
September,  1685. 

The 

*  Milner's  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  428. 
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The  CATHEDRAL  of  Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing buildings  in  England,  whether  considered  with  respect  to  the 
"  antiquity  of  its  foundation,  the  importance  of  the  scenes  that  have 
been  transacted  in  it,  or  the  characters  of  die  personages  with 
whose  mortal  remains  it  is  enriched  and  hallowed."  It  is  also 
curious  as  an  instructive  example  of  architecture,  whether  of  the 
Saxon,  Norman,  or  English  style, .  but  particularly  of  the  latter, 
both  in  its  early  and  unproved  state. 

The  structure  erected  by  the  Saxon  Kings*  Kinegils  and  Kene* 
walch,  is  entirely  destroyed ;  but  of  that  built  by  Ethelwold,  the 
Crypt,  beneath  the  high  altar,  is  yet  remaining:  some  other 
parts,  as  the  low  aisles  at  the  east  end,  have  been  attributed  to  his 
age,  but  erroneously.  The  walls,  the  pillars,  and  the  groining  of 
tins  crypt,  are  still  in  nearly  tlieir  original  state,  and  are,  as  Mr. 
Milner  observes,  "  executed  in  a  fine  and  bold,  though  simple  and 
unadorned,  manner,  that  gives  no  contemptible  idea  of  Saxon  art."* 

"  The  Saxon  Church,  built  by  Kenewakh,"  continues  this  gen- 
tleman, "  did  not  extend  so  far  towards  the  west,  probably  by 
150  feet,  as  Walkelin  afterwards  built  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
scale  of  the  ancient  Church,  its  high  altar,  tower,  transept,  and 
the  habitations  of  the  monks,  were  considerably  more  to  the  east, 
than  they  were  afterwards  placed.  Walkelin  began  his  work  by 
taking  down  all  that  part  of  the  Church  that  was  to  the  west  of* 
the  aforesaid  tower,  in  the  place  of  which  he  built  up  from  the 

Vox,.  VI.    Dec.  1804.        D  foundations, 

^  History  of  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  8.  "The  chief  alterations  of  a 
later  date,  are  the  following :  a  new  crypt,  with  pointed  arches,  has 
been  made  under  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lady  Chapel;  and 
several  masses  of  masonry  have  been  raised  in  both  crypts;  either  td 
form  sepulchres  for  bodies,  the  monuments  of  which  are  above,  or  to 
support  the  fabric  over  them,  which  in  these  parts  is  extremely  defec- 
tive ;  a  great  quantity  of  rubbish  and  earth  has  accumulated  on  the 
pavement,  which  hides  the  same,  together  with  the  bases  of  the  pillars. 
rl*he  entrance  into  the  crypts  through  what  is  called  the  Holy  Hole, 
has  been  obstructed,  and  another  made  from  the  water-close*  under 
the  south-east  aisle  of  the  fabric."  Ibid.  Note.  Another  entrance  baa 
also  been  made  under  the  north-east  aisle  from  Paradise  Garden. 


the  present  large  tad  massive  tower,  which  hence 
hate  his  name;  the  lofty  ail  cepnciasjs north  and  south  transepts* 
and  the  body  of  the  Church  of  the  seme  height  with  then,  awl 
reaching  to  the  foil  extort  of  the  present  fabric.  He  also  hoik 
new  cloisters,  with  «M  the  other  calces  requisite  for  a  Cathedral 
monastery,  » the  situation  which  they  ever  afterwards  held,  on  the 
seudMvest  side  of  the  Church."  WaJkefcn's  btmldkigs  were  < 
pleted  ia  the  year  1093,  in  the  course  of  which,  aU  the  < 
dart  had  been  left  standing  of  the  ancient  Monastery,  and  what- 
ever else  remained  of  the  old  Church,  except  the  high  alter,  and 
eastern  assies,  wete  taken  down;  and  in  the  next  year,  the  old  high 
alter  appear*  to  hare  been  removed,  as  the  raises  of  St.  Swifts*, 
and  other  saints,  were  then  found  under  it* 

Afcandaa*  specimens  of  the  work  ^^  "The 

moat  conspicuous  of  these,"  observes  Mr.  Miker,  "  is  the  squat* 
maasnre  tower,f  140  feet  high,  and  fifty  feet  broad,  which  ia 
seen-  at  the  present  day,  in  so  perfect  and  firm  a  stale  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  when  it  was  built  700  years  ago,  and  which  wea  ce- 
letoated'  in  ancient  times  for  being  the  firmest  in  all  England. 
It  bears  internal  evidence  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  in  the 
general*  simplicity  and  massiveness  of  its  architecture,  in  its  cir- 
cular windows,  adorned  with  the  chevron,  and  biUeted  mould- 
ings, and  in  the  capitals  and  ornaments  of  its  pillars.  The  inside 
of  the  tower,  in  both  its  stories  above  the  present  ceiling,  and  up 
to  the  very  covering  of  it,  is  finhhed  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
adorned  with  various  ornaments,  chiefly  those  above-mentioned. 

The 
*  History,  &c.  of  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  12. 

t  Mr.  Gilpin  allows  that  the  history  of  Winchester  is  full  of  curiosity ; 
and  that  its  antiquities  serve  to  illustrate  its  history :  but  amongst  all  its 
antiquities,  he  recollects  no  object  of  beauty  except  the  old  cross.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Cathedral  as  the  work  of  William  of  Wykeham  (only)  he 
expresses  his  surprise  that  so  elegant  an  architect  should  have  erected  a 
structure  so  heavy  and  disproportioned  as  the  tower;  forgetting  doubt- 
less that  the  tower  was  erected  by  Walkelin  300  yean  before  Wykeham 
existed!  It  is  certainly,  though  heavy  in  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in  this  kingdom. 
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The  transepts  are  also  the  work  of  Waikehn;  end  though  they 
hate  been  the  most  neglected  of  any  part  of  the  fabric,  yet  are 
-they  in  a  far  more  firm  and  secure  state,  than  any  portion  of  the 
building  that  is  of  a  later  construction.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
carefully  to  distinguish  the  original  work  from  the  alterations  that 
have  since  been  introduced:  of  the  former  sort,  are  the  walls  up 
to  the  very  summits  of  them,  with  their  thin  perpendicular  but- 
tresses, and  their  narrow  simple  mouldings;*  of  the  same  date 
and  workmanship  are  the  whole  of  the  several  windows  in  both 
transepts,  being  large  and  well  proportioned,  with  circular  heads, 
ornamented  with  the  billeted  mouldings,  and  supported  on  each 
side  by  a  plain  Saxon  (Norman)  pillar,  with  a  rude  kind  of  square 
frieae  and  cornice,  resembling  those  winch  are  seen  between  the 
lights  in  the  tower.  The  alterations  that  have  been  introduced  in- 
to the  transepts  since  Wafcehn's  time,  ate  chiefly  found  in  the 
windows;  a  great  proportion  of  these  have  been  changed  at  oSt 
tfereut  periods,  and  in  various  styles  and  fashions.  In  many  of 
them,  the  circular  arch,  and  bflfeted  moulding,  are  left  to  reman; 
and  a  pointed  window,  with  Gothic  muUions,  is  inserted  under 
them:  in  others  these  have  been  quite  taken  away,  and  a  pointed 
arch  has  been  made  to  receive  the -window:  in  like  manner,  -the 
St.  Catherine's  Wheel,  on  the  north  front  of  the  said  tiaustpt,  is 
evidently  of  a  later  date  than  the  Norman  founder  *t 

The  next  alterations  made  in  the  Cathedral,  were  executed  un» 
der  the  direction  of  that  eminent  Prelate  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  who 

D  2 


«  "  Hie  interlaced  arch-work  on  the  upper  part  of  die  south  tran« 
sept,  above  the  clock/'  it  alio  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mimer,  as  pact  of 
the  original  work,  but  this  is  evidently  of  a  later  date. 

f  The  Catherine  Wheel  in  some  degree  resembles  the  circle*  of 
tracery-work  in  the  vaulting  of  Bishop  Waynflete't  chantry.  It  might* 
however,  have  been  inserted  by  Bishop  Fox,  or  hiscctemporary,  Prior 
Sflutede,  about  the  time  that  eke  other  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Cathedral,  that  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
probably  the  Jargest  in  EngJaod,  ttt  diameter  being  nearly  thirteen  met : 
that  at  Elgin  Cathedral,  Scotland,  is  only  ten  Jeet  in  djasneter. 
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appears  to  have  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  all  those  parts  of 
St  Ethelwold  s  structure  eastward  of  the  high  altar,  which  Wal- 
kelin  had  kft  standing,  together  with  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady. 
Dyipg  in  1204,  this  Bishop  was  buried,  as  was  the  custom,  in 
the  centre  of  his  own  works,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  about  three  years  afterwards.  Lucy's  work  has  been 
mistakenly  attributed  to  the  Saxons  by  the  celebrated  Warton; 
but,  as  Mr.  Milner  has  judiciously  observed,  there  is  no  person 
that  is  a  judge  of  these  matters,  who  viewing  the  low  aisles  at  the 
end  of  the  Church,  and  there  seeing,  both  on  the  outside  and  in 
the  inside,  "  the  ranges  of  short  pillars,  supporting  arches,  formed 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  trefoil,  the  narrow  oblong  windows  in  dif- 
ferent compartments,  without  any  mullions,  the  obtuse-angled  or 
lance-like  heads  of  these  and  of  die  arches  themselves,  the  clusters 
of  thiu  columns,  mostly  formed  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  bold  and 
graceful  ornaments  on  the  capitals  and  bases,  together  with  the 
intermingled  quatrefoils  inscribed  in  circles  by  way  of  ornament ; 
who  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  said  work  was  executed  in 
the  same  century  with  Salisbury  Cathedral,  namely,  the  thirteenth, 
that  in  which  Godfrey  de  Lucy  died."* 

The  next  improvement  of  the  Cathedral,  seems  to  have  been 
undertaken  more  from  a  desire  to  make  it  assimilate  with  the  rich- 
ly ornamented  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, than  from  any  particular  decay  in  the  structure  itself.  The 
real  cause  was  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Milner  has  suggested,  a  strong 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  suffering  the  Cathedral  of  this  opulent 
and  dignified  bishopric,  to  remain  destitute  of  those  admired  de- 
corations connected  with  the  English  style,  then  so  recently  ma- 
tured,  and  particularly,  when  so  many  other  religious  edifices 

throughout 

•  History,  &c.  of  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  15.  "  Upon  comparing 
together  the  work  of  our  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  particularly  in  the  ancient 
part  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  that  afterwards  executed  by  Richard 
Poore  at  Salisbury,  we  clearly  see  that  the  former  served  as  a  model 
for  the  latter :  we  must  not  omit,  however,  that  some  windows  of  a 
later  date  have  been  inserted  in  a  part  of  this  building,  no  lest  than  in 
thatofWalkelin."    Ibid. 
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throughout  the  kingdom,  "  shone  forth  with  all  the  beauty  of 
tracery,  vaultings,  spreading  columns,  shelving  buttresses,  taper* 
ing  pinnacles,  canopied  niches,  statuary  friezes,  and  corbels; 
ramified  mullions,  and  historical  windows." 

The  Prelate  who  commenced  the  new  alterations  was  William 
de  Edyngton,  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  to  Edward  the  Third, 
and  predecessor  in  this  See  to  William  de  Wykeham,  to  whom  all 
the  honor  of  the  undertaking  has  been  generally  adjudged :  though 
Edyngton,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  at  least  entitled  to  an  equal 
share.  "  It  is  incontestable,"  observes  the  author  above  quoted, 
"  from  his  will,  made  and  sigued  in  the  year  of  his  decease,  (1366,) 
that  he  had  actually  undertaken  to  finish  the  rebuilding  of  the 
great  nave  of  the  Church,  though  he  only  lived  to  execute  p 
small  part  of  it;  namely,  the  two  first  windows,  from  the  great 
west  window,  with  the  corresponding  buttresses,  and  one  pinna? 
cle  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church;  and  in  like  manner,  the  firs) 
window  towards  the  west,  with  the  buttress  and  pinnacle  on  the 
south  side  of  the  same/' 

Considerably  more  praise  is  due  to  Bishop  Edyngton,  than  ap- 
pears from  this  extract;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr. 
Milner,  whose  sagacity  has  been  so  laudably  exerted  in  a  critical 
examination  of  the  architecture  of  this  Cathedral,  should  have 
failed  in  discovering,  that  not  only  the  three  windows  which  he 
has  mentioned,  but  three  others  also,  in  the  west  front  of  the  fa- 
bric, are  the  work  of  Edyngton.  The  great  west  window,  and  the 
two  smaller  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  corresponding  with  each 
other,  when  compared  with  the  other  windows  of  Edyngton'g 
work,  and  those  of  Wykeham's,  will  appear  to  any  spectator, 
possessed  of  the  least  architectural  discrimination,  to  belong  to 
the  work  of  Edyngton,  and  not  to  that  of  Wykeham,  Were  we 
not  sufficiently  convinced  of  this  fact  by  the  character  of  the  win- 
dows in  question,  which  are  executed  with  less  elegance  than  those 
of  Wykeham's,  being  wider  and  heavier  in  their  appearance,  with 
a  greater  number  of  compartments,  and  supported  by  inouldiugs 
of  a  broader  and  more  simple  cast,  and  displaying  in  every  part  a 
plainer  stile  of  workmanship;  yet  we  might  be  led  to  doubt  whe* 

D3  ther 
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flier  an  architect  drifted  in  his  profession,  would  Mve  began  and 
finished  the  two  principal  angles  of  a  building,  without  having 
thought  of  the  front,  which  wa*  to  join  the  said  angles:  but  we 
have  the  evidence  of  history  to  ascertain  this  point  beyond  a  doubt. 
Chandler,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Wykeham's  work,   says 
only,  that  Wykeham  "  rebuilt  anew,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
the  body  of  this  Church,  together  with  the  two  wings  or  side  aisles, 
and  afl  the  glass  windows,  from  the  top  of  the  great  western  win- 
dow to  the  belfry,  and  erected  vaultings  in  the  same  curious 
workmanship.19    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  does  not  include, 
in  hist  description  of  Wykeham's  work,  the  western  window  any 
more  than  the  belfry,  which  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  Wattce- 
hrt;  but,  in  fact,  he  is  marking  the  precise  extent  of  Wykeham's 
work;  and  the  boundaries  of  it,  to  the  west  as  well  as  to  the  east, 
are  certainly  to  be  understood  exclusively.    In  short,  the  whole 
work,  as  well  as  every  part  belonging  to  these  windows,  is  distin- 
guished by  ornaments,  and  executed  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
ascertain  them  to  be  the  work  of  Edyngton.    The  evident  proof 
is  this;  the  trefoils  in  every  compartment,  both  in  the  inside  and 
outside,  are  foliated  at  the  points  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with 
certain  foliated  carvings,  which  are  imitated  also  in  the  work  of 
Bishop  Fox  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Church.    Now,  it  is  clearly 
apparent,  that,  if  the  same  ornament  be  found  in  the  Church  of 
Edyngton,  in  Wiltshire,  which  is  known  to  have  been  built  by 
Bishop  Edyngton,  who  took  his  name  from  that  place,  it  would  be 
an  almost  decisive  proof  that  these  windows  were  built  under  his  di- 
rection.   In  the  winter  of  1801,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  that  elegant  structure,  and  be  was  not  altogether  disap- 
pointed :   for  though,  in  consequence  of  occasional  destructions, 
and  successive  repairs,  this  ornament  has  been  partially  obliterated, 
yet,  in  the  grand  eastern  window  of  the  chancel,  nine  perfect  spe- 
cimens are  still  to  be  seen:  other  specimens  may  also  be  found, 
but  particularly  in  the  cenotaph  erected  to  Bishop  Edyngton  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Church;  this  is  profusely  decorated  with  the 
tame  kind  of  ornament.     It  evidently  results  from  this  statement, 
that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  west  front,  must  be 

1  considered 
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as  the  work  of  Edyngtoo;  and  though  not  so  betiuti- 
foliy  proportioned  as  some  other  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  is  yet 
executed  m  a  style  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  judgment. 

On  the  death  of  Edyngton,  the  completion  of  his  design  was 
undertaken  by  the  immortal  Wykeham,  and  that  "  from  his  mene 
iberafity  and  seal  for  the  honour  of  God/'  as  appears  from  an 
authentic  deed,  noticed  by  his  biographer,  Bishop  Lowth.  By 
the  sane  instrument,  the  Prior  and  Convent  agreed  to  "  find  the 
whole  scaffolding  necessary  tor  the  work,  and  gave  the  Bishop 
pennisstoii  to  dig  and  carry  away  chalk  and  sand  from  any  of  their 
lands,  as  be  might  think  convenient  and  useful  for  the  sariie  pur- 
pose/ The  name  of  the  architect  who  superintended  the  works 
under  Wykeham's  direction,  was  William  Winford. 

The  whole  of  the  nave,  from  the  tower  to  the  work  of  Edyng- 
too, at  the  west  end,  is  commonly  attributed  to  Wykeham;  but 
this  is  not  altogether  accurate,  as  die  original  Norman  columns, 
erected  by  Walketm,  "  may  be  traced  not  only  at  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  choir,  where  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
casing  them,  but  aloft,  amid  the  very  timbers  of  the  roof  on  both 
sides  of  the  nave,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  cor- 
responding in  every  respect,  with  those  which  are  still  seen  reach- 
ing up  to  the  limbers  in  the  transepts.  In  like  manner  the  pointed 
arches  between  the  columns  on  the  first  story,  upon  a  close  inspec- 
tion Iran  die  inside  of  the  work,  above  the  aisles,  will  be  found 
not  to  have  been  originally  built  in  that  manner,  but  to  have 
been  formed  by  filling  up,  and  adapting  to  that  shape,  the  old 
semrircutaf  arches  of  Walkelin's  second  story,  the  form  of  which 
tmy  also  be  seen  in  the  cross  aisles/'*  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  as  much  was  preserved  of  the  Norman  building  as  could  be 
fashioned  into  die  improved  style;  and  the  undue  ihassiveness  of 
the  pillars  is  thus  accounted  for,  from  the  necessity  of  casing  them 
with  clustered  columns^ 

D  4  The 

*  Miner's  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  1<X 

f  In  Wykeham's  last  will,  (vide  Lowth's  Appendix,)  dated  the 
year  before  his  death,  (1403,)  500  marks  are  left  for  finishing  the  re- 
pairs. 
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The  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  "  was  now  complete  in  it*  kind  j 
but  the  eastern  part  of  it,  from  the  tower  to  the  low  aisles  of  I>e 
Lucy,  was  far  from  being  conformable  to  the  rest,  it  consisting  of 
the  Norman  work  of  Walkelin,  repaired  and  decorated  atjubse-- 
;  quent  periods,  when  that  great  and  good  prelate,  Fox,  at  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  undertook  to  rebuild  it."    This 
i  he  accordingly  performed,  with  all  the  finished  elegance  that  the 

I  English  style  had  at  that  period  acquired.     "  It  is  impossible/* 

i*  continues  Mr.  Milner,  "  to  survey  the  works  of  this  Prelate,  either 

pn  the  outside  of  the  Church,  or  within  it,  without  being  struck 
widi  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  in  which  we  find  the  most  ex- 
quisite art  employed  to  execute  the  most  noble  and  elegant  designs. 
We  cannot  fail,  in  particular,  to  admire  the  vast,  but  well-pro- 
portioned, and  ornamented,  arched  windows,  which  surround 
this  part,  and  give  light  to  the  sanctuary;  the  bold  and  airy  fly- 
ing buttresses,  that,  stretching  over  the  side  aisles,  support  the 
upper  walls;  the  rich  open  battlement,  which  surmounts  these 
walls;  and  the  elegant  sweep  that  contracts  them  to  the  size  of 
the  great  eastern  window;  the  two  gorgeous  canopies  which  crown 
the  extreme  turrets;  and  the  profusion  of  efegant  carved  work 
which  covers  the  whole  east  front,  tapering  up  to  a  point,  where 
we  view  the  breathing  statue  of  the  pious  founder  resting  upon  his 
chosen  emblem,  the  pelican.  In  a  word,  neglected  and  mutilated 
as  this  work  has  been,  during  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
it  still  warrants  us  to  assert,  that  if  the  whole  Cathedral  had  been 
finished  in  the  style  of  this  portion  of  it,  this  Island,  and  perhaps 
all  Europe/'  could  not  have  exhibited  a  structure  more  beautiful.* 
Bishop  Fox  apparently  intended  to  have  altered  the  transepts 
into  a  similar  form  with  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  as  the 
side  aisles  of  his  construction,  are  furnished  on  each  side,  "  with 

ornamental 

pairs,  "  opens  incept i."  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
works  were  completed  in  the  Bishop's  life-time.  The  provisions  made 
for  finishing  them,  occupy  a  cqnsiiierahle  portion  of  that  very  curious 
document. 

f  History,  &c.  of  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  10. 
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trnamental  work  and  windows  beyond  the  Jine  of  the  transepts, 
part  of  which  is  removed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  their  admis* 
sioq;  as  likewise,  that  the  upper  tier  of  windows,  being  four  in 
number,  on  the  west  side  of  that  to  the  north,  was,  at  the  time 
that  Fox's  other  works  were  going  on,  completely  altered  into  the 
pointed  style,  and  furnished  with  canopies,  busts,  and  a  facia* 
on.  whkh  are  seen  the  initials  and  devices  of  Fox's  cotemporarj 
and  friend,  Prior  Silkstede/* 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  venerable  pile  is  the  Chapel  qf 
Our  Lady,  which  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  rich  work,  but  some? 
what  overcrowded  with  ornament,  particularly  in  the  windows. 
This  Chapel  was  enlarged  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
time  of  Prior  Silkstede,  as  appears  from  his  devices,  ami  the  re* 
busses  of  his  name,  which  are  caned  on  different  parts* 

On  entering  the  Cathedral  by  the  west  door,  before  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  earth  and  rubbish  has  been  summed  to  ac? 
.cumulate,  the  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  vast  and  lofty  co: 
lumns  of  the  nave,  winch  have  been  judiciously  made  to  assi- 
milate with  the  pointed  style,  by  surrounding  them  with  clustered 
pillars,  and  other  ornaments.  Each  column  is  about  twelve  feet 
pn  diameter;  the  space  between  them,  or  intercolumntaaon,  is 
About  two  diameters  only.  The  view  into  the  choir  is  intercepted 
by  a  Grecian  screen,  of  the  Composite  order,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  executed  at  the  expense  of  Charles  the  First.  Tins 
object,  from  the  incongruity  of  its  style  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  and  its  hue  being  different  from  the  rest  of  the  stone- 
work, has  a  very  unpleasant  effect :  in  the  niches  on  each  side  the 
opening  in  the  centre,  are  bronze  statues  of  the  above  Monafccb* 
and*  his  predecessor,  James  the  First 

Among 

*  History,  &c.  of  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  20.  The  initiab  of  the 
Prior's  name  appear  enveloped  in  a  skein  of  silk,  with  the  motto  In 
gloriam  Deo.  In  another  place,  the  arms  of  the  Bishopric,  the  Royal 
arms  of  that  period,  &c.  are  inscribed  with  the  same  motto,  in  Gothic 
letters  of  the  tenth  century.  The  upper  story  of  windows  to  the  east 
of  the  tower,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Edyngton, 
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seen  "  huge  round  pillars,  and  vast  circular  arches,  piled  upon 
one  another  to  an  amazing  height ;  not,  however,  without  sym- 
metry, and  certain  simple  ornaments;  whilst  other  smaller  columns, 
without  either  capitals  or  bases,  are  continued  up  the  walls,  be- 
tween the  arches,  to  the  roof,  which  is  open  to  the  view.     The 
west  aisle  of  the  transept,  which  is  portioned  off  from  the  rest, 
was  the  ancient  Sextry,  or  Sacristy,  and  now  forms  the  Chapter- 
House  and  Treasury :  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  two  separate 
offices.    The  entrance  was  to  the  north,  under  two  great  arches, 
now  stopped  up,    but  still  adorned  with  rich  Norman  work. 
Against  the  west  wall  of  the  transept  are  certain  ancient  presses, 
bearing  upon  them  the  device  of  Silkstede,  the  original  use  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  the  great  habits,  or  large  out- 
side garments  of  the  monks,  but  which  are  now  employed  to  con- 
tain the  surplices  of  the  choristers  and  singing  men.    In  the  south 
wall,  under  the  clock,  is  a  door,  which  conducted  into  certain  of- 
fices of  the  ancient  Monastery ;  and  on  the  right  is  a  calefactory, 
necessary  for  preserving  fire  for  the  thuribles,  or  censors,  that 
were  used  in  the  ancient  service.    On  the  right  was  another  pas- 
sage into  the  Sacristy :  over  this  is  still  seen  the  stair-case  leading 
to  the  ancient  Dormitories,  from  which  the  monks  had  a  ready 
passage  into  the  choir,  to  perform  their  midnight  service.    The 
east  aisle  of  this  transept  is  divided  into  two  Chapels :  that  on  the 
right  is  called  Silkstede's  Chapel,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  let- 
ters of  his  Christian  name  being  curiously  carved  on  the  open  work 
of  the  screen  which  is  before  it.    The  adjoining  Chapel  is  probably 
that  in  which  the  remains  of  Bishop  Courtney  rest :  this  Chapel  is 
highly  ornamented  *    Without  it,  on  the  left,  near  the  stone  steps 
that  lead  up  to  the  iron  gate,  are  two  stone  coffins,  with  their  lids 
upon  them,  standing  quite  out  of  the  ground.    On  one  of  them  is 
a  mutilated  statue ;  and  on  the  other,  a  carved  figure  of  a  Cathe- 
s  dial  Prior,  with  all  his  proper  ornaments,  surrounded  by  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

*  In  the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  Dean 
Young;  the  latter  appears  to  have  fitted  up  this  Chapel  for  his  burying-, 
place. 
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ftic  jam  OUUitlmu*  tic  Ya*Eit0t  Quondam  Briar  if tfu* 

(Eccleaiar ,  cujua  anisnae  propitietut  iDeua,  ct  qui  pro  anima 
ejujj  oratoctit,  tre*  anno*  qumquacinta  Die*  intmlcentiae  per* 
ctpiet/" 

The  architecture  of  the  northern  transept  is  equally  ponderous 
and  lofty  with  that  of  the  southern,  and  the  general  style  of  the 
ornaments  the  same,  it  being,  as  before  mentioned,  part  of  the 
work  of  Bishop  YYalkelin.  In  the  open  part  of  the  transept,  there 
appears  to  have  been  five  altars ;  and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  de- 
corated with  figures  of  Saints,  and  other  embellishments,  some  of 
which  still  remain.  Against  the  west  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
transept,  are  the  traces  of  a  colossal  figure,  evidently  intended  for 
St  Christopher,  carrying  the  infant  Jesus;  above  it  is  a  partly  ob- 
literated representation  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  west 
aisle  of  the  transept,  consisting  of  two  Chapels,  (in  one  of  which  is 
a  bold  specimen  of  the  horse-shoe  arch,)  is  now  shut  up  from  the 
body  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  form  work-shops  for  repairing  the 
fabric.  Under  the  organ-stairs,  beneath  an  arch,  is  a  mutilated 
bust  in  stone,  of  a  Bishop,  holding  a  heart  between  his  hands. 
This  has  been  removed  from  beneath  an  arch,  with  a  correspond- 
ing canopy  in  the  southern  transept,  and  is  traditionally  asserted  to 
represent  Bishop  Ethelmar,  half  brother  to  Henry  the  Third,  who 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  year  126l,  and  whose  heart  was  brought  to 
England,  and  interred  in  this  Cathedral,  according  to  his  own  de- 
sire. Lower  down  the  steps,  beneath  the  organ  stairs,  is  a  gloomy 
Chapel,  now  almost  forgotten ;  but  formerly  much  resorted  to  at 
stated  periods,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Chapel  of  die 
Sepulchre.  This  is  ornamented  with  various  rude  and  ancient 
fresco  paintings,  from  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  In 
front  is  a  stone  coffin,  raised  a  little  out  of  the  ground,  and  carved 
with  a  Processional  Cross,  but  without  inscription,  or  any  other 

ornament: 

*  Here  lies  William  de  Basyng,  formerly  Prior  of  this  Church,  tQ 
whose  soul  God  be  merciful;  and  whosoever  prays  for  the  same,  shall 
obtain  three  years  and  fifty  days  of  indulgence.  This  W.  de  Basyng 
died  in  1295;  his  predecessor,  of  the  same  name,  resigned  his  Priory  ia 
1284,  and  died  in  1288.    Ang.  Sacra,  p.  325.    Regist.  de  Pontot. 
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ornament:  it  is  supposed  to  mark  the  burial-plaee  of  one  of  the 
Priors  of  this  Cathedral. 

Over  the  flight  of  steps  which  crosses  the  nave  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  choir,  was  the  ancient  Rood-Loft,  which  in  the  Ca- 
tholic times  was  adorned  with  a  rich  crucifix,  with  the  attendant 
figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  given 
by  Stigand,  who  was  Bishop  of  this  See  in  1045,  and  AitNnahop 
of  Canterbury  in  1052.  The  Rood-Loft  is  thought  to  have  been 
removed  on  the  erection  of  the  Screen  m  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First. 

The  Choir  has  a  very  venerable  and  solemn  appearance,  and  it 
remarkable  for  having  the  great  tower  immediately  over  it,  instead 
of  over  the  space  before  the  entrance,  as  in  most  other  Cathedrals. 
The  tower  was  evidently  intended  to  throw  light  into  this  part  of 
die  fabric;  but  m  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  it  was  mjudiribus- 
ly  ceiled,  and  adorned  in  the  manner  it  now  appears,  as  the  or- 
naments themselves  indicate.  In  the  centre  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity,  surrounded  by  the  following  chronogram;  the  numeral  let- 
ters that  are  here  printed  in  capitals,  being  gilt  in  the  original,  and  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  others,  are  easily  separated,  and  when  placed 
In  proper  order,  compose  the  date  1634,  in  which  year  this  atten- 
tion was  made:  si  NT  DoMVs  hVjVs  pII  reoes  nVtrIth, 
fcEGlNJE  nVtbIces  pliE.*  The  corbels,  from  which  the  ribs  of 
the  vaulting  spring,  are  formed  by  four  busts,  representing  the 
above  Sovereign,  and  his  father  James  the  First,  in  alternate  suc- 
cession, and  dressed  in  the  habits  of  their  tunes:  above  each  bust 
Is  an  appropriate  motto.  Among  the  other  ornaments  are  the 
arms,  initials,  and  devices,  of  Charles,  and  his  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  are  also  represented  in  profile,  by  a  curious  medallion : 
the  arms  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop 
Curie,  and  Dean  Young,t  are  likewise  depicted  here. 

The 

•"  May  pious  Kings  be  the  nursing  fathers,  and  pious  Queens  the  nursing 
mothers,  of  this  Church. 

f  The  arms  of  Dean  Young  are,  Argent,  three  piles  sable,  charged 
with  aa  amulet,  Or,  or  Argent.    It  is  remarkable,  that  wherever  tha 

arms 
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The  Stalls,  which  range  o»  each  aide  of  the  dioir,  with  their 
misereres,!  canopies,  pinnacles,  and  other  ornaments,  are  very 
t;  and  present  a  prolusion  of  foliage,  crockets,  busta,  and 
awl  anisna!  figures,  boldly  designed,  as  well  as  executed. 
On  the  north  side  the  stalls  are  terminated  by  the  Pulpit,  which, 
with  other  ornaments,  executed  in  cane-work,  was  given  by  Prior 
Silkfltedcw  Opposite  to  the  pulpit,  <m  the  touth  side,  is  the  JBpw- 
eopal  Throne,  which,  though  elegantly  cousUuUcd  m  the  Corin- 
thian order,  but  Ml  accords  with  the  prevailing  style;  this  was  the 
gift  of  Bishop  Trelawny,  about  die  commencement  of  da?  last 


In  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  opposite  to  the  north  and  sooth 
doom*  is  the  tomb  of  William  Rupus,  die  last  of  our  Seve* 
utigrjs  that  was  interred  in  this  ancient  nuanoleum  of  Royalty:  hie 
bones,  however,  have  been  removed,  and  now  repose  b  one  of 
the  mestuary  chests  that  rest  on  the  stone  partitions  which  form 
the  side  enclosures  of  the  Presbytery,  or  altar-part  of  the  choir. 
The  tomb  is  raised  about  two  feet  above  die  ground,  being  of  the 
form  called  Dos  d'Ane,  and  consists  of  grey  marble.  Though  the 
bones  of  the  King  had  been  long  removed,  this  tomb  was  again 
opened  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  among  the  remaimng  i 


arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester  hare  been  placed  by  this  Dean,  the 
sword  and  the  key  are  always  transposed.  This  is  not  from  ignorance 
in  heraldry,  but  from  design :  Prior  Silkstede,  in  many  places,  hat 
done  the  same.  It  would  appear  that  the  title  of  Dean  having  succeed- 
ed to  that  of  Prior,  or  rather  out  of  the  two  names  of  Dean  and  Prior, 
the  former  alone,  having  retained  the  Deanery  as  well  as  Priory,  may 
assume  the  arms  of  the  Bishopric  reverted* 

*  "  That  small  shelving  stool,  which  the  seats  of  the  stalls  formed 
when  turned  up  in  their  proper  position,  is  called  a  Miserere:  on  these 
the  monks  and  canons  of  ancient  times,  with  the  assistance  of  their  el- 
bows on  the  upper  part  of  the  stalls,  half  supported  themselves  during 
certain  parts  of  their  long  offices,  not  to  be  obliged  always  to  stand  or 
kneel.  This  stool,  however,  is  so  contrived,  that  if  the  body  became 
supine  by  sleep,  it  naturally  fell  down,  and  the  person  who  rested  upon 
it,  was  thrown  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  choir." 

Milner's  History,  Vol.  IL  p.  30. 
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was  found  a  large  gold  ring,  a  small  silver  chalice,  and  some 
pieces  of  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  thread. 

'Hie  vaulting,  which  covers  the  whole  choir  from  the  tower  to 
the  east  window,  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox,  "  and  contains,  on 
the  orbs  of  the  tracery,  a  profusion  of  arms,  and  other  ornaments, 
curiously  carved,  and  richly  painted  and  gilt,  in  the  highest  pre- 
servation. Among  them  are  the  bearings  and  devices  of  the  houses 
of  Tudor  and  Lancaster,  together  with  those  of  Castile,  in  honor 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  father  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  latter  of  whom 
left  money  for  ornamenting  the  Cathedral."  Here  also  are  die 
arms  of  the  Sees  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester; over  all  of  which  Fox  had  presided.  From  the  altar  to 
the  east  window,  the  vaulting  bears  none  but  pious  ornaments,  being 
the  several  implements  of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  namely,  the  cross, 
crown  of  thorns,  nails,  hammer,  scourges,  &c.  together  with 
the  faces  of  Pilate,  and  his  wife,  of  the  High  Priest,  and  many 
Others,  all  remarkable  "  for  the  ingenuity  of  their  design,  and  the 
original  perfection  and  freshness  which  they  have  retained  during 
almost  three  centuries." 

The  elegant  partitions  above  mentioned,  which  separate  the 
Presbytery  from  the  north  and  south  aisles,  are  also  the  work  of 
Bishop  Fox ;  but  some  portion  of  the  expense  of  erection  was  de- 
frayed by  the  legacy  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  the  donations  of 
some  other  benefactor,  now  unknown.  These  partitions  dis- 
play the  arms  and  mottoes  of  the  above  personages,  and  also  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  well  as  the  date  1525,  which 
marks  the  period  of  their  construction.  The  arches  in  the  open- 
work are  chaste  and  highly-fiuished  specimens  of  the  pointed 
style ;  but  some  of  the  ornaments  on  die  cornices  above  them,  are 
partly  Grecian.  Upon  the  top  of  these  partitions,  over  the  centre 
of  each  compartment,  are  ranged  six  wooden  Chests,  containing 
the  remains  of  several  of  the  most  exalted  personages  that  have 
been  interred  in  this  Cathedral.  The  first  person  that  appears  to 
have  collected  tliese  perishable  remnants  of  humanity,  was  Bishop 
de  Blois,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century:  but  when  the  choir 
was  rebuilt  by  Fox,  at  the  beginning  of  die  sixteenth  century,  the 
2  present 
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present  cliests  were  ordered  to  be  made  by  that  Prelate;  aud  the 
bones  being  removed  into  them,  they  were  placed  in  the  situations 
which  they  now  occupy.  Each  chest  is  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  and 
inscribed  with  the  names  and  epitaphs  of  the  illustrious  characters 
whose  remains  they  contain.  Tiie  names  inscribed  are  those  of 
the  Kings  KlNEGlLS;  Adulphus  for  Eihelwolpk:  Kenulph  ;* 
Egbert;  Edmund;  (son  of  Alfred;)  Edred;  Canute;  and 
Rufijs;  of  Queen  Emma;  and  of  the  Bishops  Alwyn,  Wina, 
and  STlGAND.f  From  the  inscription  Hac  in  cist  a  A.  D.  1661 
promiscue  recondita  sunt  ossa  principum  el  pralatoram  sacrilega 
Vol.  VI.    Dec.  1802.        E  barbaric 

*  This  name  is  mistakenly  referred,  by  Mr.  Milner,  to  Kenewalch, 
the  son  of  Kinegils,  and  joint-founder  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  the  person 
really  meant,  is  Cynewulphus,  or  Kenulph,  who  was  King  of  the  West 
Saxons  within  twenty  years  of  King  Egbert.  He  died  in  the  year 
784 ;  and  his  body  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  buried  at  Winchester, 
whereas  it  is  not  so  certain  that  Kenewalch  was  buried  here. 

Fide  Sax:  Citron. 

f  These  chests  were  opened  a  few  years  ago,  by  some  officers  of 
distinguished  talents  and  family,  belonging  to  the  West  York  regiment 
of  militia,  then  quartered  in  this  city.  From  the  account  communicated 
to  Mr.  Milner,  by  one  of  these  gentlemen,  Henry  Howard,  Esq.  of 
Corby  Castle,  in  Cumberland,  the  following  particulars  are  extracted. 

"  The  first  chest,  inscribed  Kinegils  and  Adulptau,  contains  two 
sculls,  and  two  sets  of  thigh  and  leg  bones.  We  measured  the  sculls 
and  thigh-bones,  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
size  from  the  present  race  of  men ;  and  found  the  first  scull,  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ossa  temporis,  to  measure  five  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  second  scull,  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  one  sixteenth  of 
an  inch :  these  measurements,  and  indeed  those  of  the  others,  prove 
that  there  was  no  superiority  of  size.  From  the  contents  of  the  chest,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  bones  do  not  belong  to  the  Kings  with  whose 
names  it  is  inscribed. 

"  The  second  chest,  inscribed  Egbert  and  Kaaitph,  contains  three 
sculls,  one  of  which  is  very  small.  One  thigh-bone  wanting  a  fellow, 
is  very  stout,  and  measures  nineteen  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length ; 
busuihe  two  leg-bones,  one  of  which  is  rather  deformed,  and  the  two 
hip-bones  belonging  to  this  body,  arc  in  the  chest,  and  answer  exact! v. 
There  are  also  two  other  thigh-bones,  and  two  leg-bones,  that  pair;  so 

that, 
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barbaric  dispersa  A.  D.  1 64*2,*  which  occur*  on  two  of  the  ehtsU, 
it  appears  that  »h  :  remain*  of  these  Sovereigns  and  Prelates  have 
been  confusedly  intermingled;  and  from  a  late  examination  of 
the  chests,  this  is  clearly  evinced  to  be  the  fact:  it  is  even  proba- 
ble, from  different  circumstances,  that  the  bones  had  been  inter- 
mixed before  their  removal  by  Bishop  Fox.  The  original  epitaph 
on  Queen  Emma,  winch  once  existed  in  this  Cathedral,  is  recorded 
to  have  been  as  follows : 

Hie  Em  mam  cista  Reginam  con  t  met  ista. 
Duxit  Etheldredus  Rex  banc,  et  postea  Cnufusv 
Edwardum  park  haec,  ac  Hardi-canutum, 
Quator  hos  reges  vidit  tceptra  tenentes. 
Anglorum  Kegum  fuit  haec  sic  mater  et  uxor.f 

f^^»^ur.t  Abo?e 

that,  with  the  exceptign  of  the  third  scull,  these  may  be  the  bones  of  the 
aforesaid  Kings. 

"  Third  and  fourth  chests,  bearing  the  names  of  Canute,  Rufiis,  Em- 
ma, Wina,  Alxiyn,  and  Stigand:  neither  of  these  contain  any  jcuII; 
but  they  are  full  of  thigh  and  leg -bones,  one  set  of  which,  in  the  third 
Chest,  is  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  rest ;  this,  with  the  supernu- 
merary scull  in  the  second  chest,  might  possibly  have  belonged  to  Queen 
Emma. 

"  llie  fifth  chest,  inscribed  Edmund,  contains  five  sculls,  and  three 
or  four  thigh-bones.  One  of  the  sculls,  from  the  state  of  the  sutures, 
belonged  to  a  very  old  man ;  another  also  belonged  to  an  old  person ; 
these,  therefore,  might  have  belonged  to  Wina  and  Alwyn. 

"  '[lie  sixth  chest,  inscribed  Edred,  contains  many  thigh-bones,  and 
two  sculls.— It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sculls  actually  at  present  in 
the  chests,  are  twelve  in  number,  which  is  also  the  number  of  the  names- 
inscribed  on  the  same  chests.  It  will  also  appear,  from  the  size  of  the 
bones,  that  there  was  no  difference  of  stature  from  the  present  age." 

*  "  In  this  chest,  in  the  year  1601,  were  promiscuously  laid  together, 
the  bones  of  the  Princes  and  Prelates,  which  had  been  scattered  about 
by  sacrilegious  barbarism  in  the  year  1C42." 

t  "  The  sense  of  this  epitaph  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English, 
n  Here  rests  in  this  chest,  Hueen  Emma.  She  was  first  married  to  King 
Ethelred,  and  afterwards  to  King' Canute :  to  the  former  she  bare  Ed- 
ward, to  the  latter  Hardicanute.  She  saw  all  these  four  Kings  wield- 
ing the  sceptre;  and  thus  was  the  wife  and  motltcr  of  English  Kings." 
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Above  the  communion  table,  which  is  made  to  resemble  an  al- 
tar, roes  a  lofty  canopy  of  wood-work,  consisting  of  festoons,  and 
other  carvings  in  alto-relievo:  This  heavy  and  tasteless  object, 
together  with  the  rails,  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  Beneath  the  canopy  is  fixed  the  celebrated  altar-piece 
by  West;  representing  Ow  Saviour  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  The  design  and  composition  of  this  picture  are  extremely 
fine;  and  the  expression  given  to  the  principal  figures,  is  treated 
with  great  judgment  and  truth;  though  it  has  been  asserted,  from 
a  mistaken  conception  of  the  passages*  from  which  the  subject  is 
derived,  that  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  is  too  placid  for  the 
*  astonishing  miracle  he  is  here  working.  Hie  benignity  and  philo- 
sophic attention  of  the  Apostles  are  well  expressed;  and  the  grace, 
beauty  and  sorrow  of  Martha  and  Mary,  the. sisters  of  Lazarus, 
are  admirably  depicted. 

Behind,  and  partly  concealed  by  the  canopy  and  altar-piece,  is 
a  magnificently  carved  Screen,  in  stone-work;  supposed  to  be  the 
richest  and  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  pointed  style  m  Enp> 
land.  This  was  executed  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Fox;  and  though 
greatly  neglected,  and  clogged  with  whitewash,  still  exhibits  an 
unrivalled  delicacy  of  workmanship*  It  contains  a  variety  of 
niches,  with  richly-ornamented  canopies,  beneath  each  of  which 
was  formerly  a  statue;  but  these  having  been  demolished  on  the 
Reformation,  their  places  are  now  occupied  by  Grecian  urns*  a 
substitution  that  displays  more  liberality  than  taste.f  On  the  span* 
-drils  of  the  doors  are  fine  carvings  in  basso-relievo,  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Annunciation,  &c  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  These  are 
colored,  and  appear  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  executed  300  yean 
ago* 

E  £  « Immediately 

»  St.  John,  Chap.  XL  v.  33-43. 

f  The  expense  of  erecting  them,  and  of  hying  down  the  present  rich 
marble  pavement  of  the  Presbytery,  was  defrayed  by  a  legacy  of  8001. 
bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  in  1700,  by  Dr.  William  Harris,  a  Pre* 
beadary  of  this  Cathedral. 
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r  above  «he  base-work  of  the  screen,  the  eye  catches 
tbe  rich  painting  of  the  east  window,  which,  though  clouded  with 
dost  <asd  cobwebs,  sriM  glows  with  a  richness  «f  colore  that  ano- 
des* art  has  been  unable  to  imitate.19  The  stained  glass  of  this 
window,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  others  touad  the  one*,  are 
little,  wore  than  remnants  of  former  splendor,  aaeet  of  the  figures 
fearing  been  lanttilated  and  disarranged  at  the  hmae  of  the  Civil 
Warn.  They  chiefly  consist  of  Apostles*  Prophets,  and  Bishops, 
«4tA  aanwepriate  legends  and  symbols.  The  nedga  and  < 
of  many  of  these  figures  are  finery  vnagined,  bat  their  i 
can  hardly  be  perceived  without  the -aid  of  a  glass. 

Lcavmg  the  chair,  and  passing  into  the  south  aisle,  the  feet  ob- 
ject tint  attracts  attention,  is  the  gorgeous  Chapel*  or  Chantry, 
of  Bishop  Fox,  which,  from  dm  many  hours  spent  by  that  Fro- 
late  in  this  bis  destined  place  of  interment,  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  Fox's  Study.  "  There  is  a  hiiuiriency  of  ornament/*  observes. 
Mr.  Miner,  « in  the  arches,  columns*  and  niches,  with  which  a? 
b  covered,  that  baffles  mmute  description;  aad  might  appear  ex- 
cessive, were  not  the  whole  executed  with  exact  symmetry,  pro- 
portion, and  finished  elegance;  and  bad  it  not  been  tbe  architects 
intention  toshut  up  this  Chapel  from  the  side  aisle;  even  the  grow- 
ing in  the  small  niches,  which  are  multiplied  to  the  number  of 
Airy-five,  is  a  matter  of  attention  and  study*  it  being  different  in 
each  of  them ;  and  yet  aH  are  formed  on  true  architectural  princi- 
ples. In  an  elegant  oblong  niche  under  the  third  arch>  lies  the 
figure  of  the  rounder,  which  be,  for  die  sake  of  humility,  and 
public  instructing  chose  should  be  represented  as  an  emaciated 
corpse  in  a  winding  sheet,  with  the  feet  resting  on  a  Death's  head.* 
llere  Fox  was  buried,  as  clearly  appears  from  different  passages 
in  Godwin,  and  the  Anglia  Sacra;  though  some  authors  have  as- 
signed him  a  grave  in  another  part  of  the  Cathedral.  The  open- 
work of  the  arches  was  originally  filled  with  painted  glass;  but 
tliis  was  destroyed  during  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  roof  is  ornamented  widi  the  royal  anus  of  the  house 
of  Tudor,  emblazoned  and  gilt;  and,  with  tins  founder's  own  arms, 
and  favorite  device,  the  pelican.    The  ancient  altar  has. been  de» 

stroyed, 
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stroked,  together  with,  three  large  statues,  and  rime  smaller  ones, 
that  occupied  an  equal  number  of  niches  above  it,  and  which  are 
stiU  in  good' preservation. 

Parallel  with  the  above,  and  occupying  the  entire  space  "behind 
the  altar,  id  another  Chapel,  in  which  the  early  conventual  mass 
was  celebrated,  every  morning,  immediately  after  the  holding  of 
the  chapter:  here  also  was  kept  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St. 
Swkfcw,  the  gift  of  King  Edgar,  which  is  recorded  to  have  been 
of  silver,  gilt,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

At  the  north  end  of  th»  Chapel,  and  correspondmg  in  situation, 
but  not  in  architecture,  with  Fox's  Chantry  on  the  south,  is  the 
Chapel  of  Bishop  Gardinbb;  an  absurd-  intermixture  of  the 
Pointed  and  Ittoic  styles,  "  both  indiffeientiri  their  kinds."  Gar* 
diner  was  buried,  in  this  spot?  but  has.  bones  are  supposed  to  have 
been  removed  out  of  thetr  sepulture,  from  a  detestation  of  his 
character;  and  the  Chapel  itself  has  been  mueh  damaged  from 
ibe  same  principle.  The  pavement  is  entirely  torn  up,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slab,  on  which  arefrafoe*of  the  fbUowing  inscrip*. 
tiott  in  Saoan  characters: 

fete  jacet  GRumratm*  He*  ©torton  Di  rtgia  ftttua* 

Tins  stone  covered  the  remains  of  King  Edmund,  whose  bones 
are  now  supposed  to  rest-  in  one  of  the  mortuary  chests  of  the 
choir,  and  whom  his  father  Alfred  admitted  *tc  a  participation  of* 
the  Sovereignty.  Edmund  died  in  the  year  870,  as  appears  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

On  the  Screen  which  separates  the  work  of  Bishop  de  Lucy 
from  that  of  Fox,  on  the  east  side  of  the  three  last-described  Cha- 
pels* is  at  range  of  canopied  niches,  in  which  formerly  were  statue* 
of  "Christ  and*  the  Virgil*,  and  of  seventeen  of  the  most  illustrious 
benefactors  to  this  Cathedral;  but  these  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  iconoclasts' of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  Screen  is  a  small  arched  way,  now  blocked  up  with  ma- 
sonry. "  Tliis  led  down  a  stone  stair-case  into  the  western  crypt, 
immediately  under  the  high  altar  and  sanctuary,  which  being  the 
destined  place  for  the  reception  of  relics,  and  tor  the  interment  of 

£3  person* 
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persons  of  eminent  sanctity,  was  hence  called  The  Holy  Hole;  by 
which  name  it  constantly  ocean  in  the  original  history  of  this 
city."*  This  receptacle  has  been  erroneously  supposed  the  origin 
nal  burial-place  of  the  personages  whose  bones  are  now  preserved 
in  the  chests  round  the  choir;  its  real  destination,  however,  is 
clearly  expressed  by  a  Latin  inscription  over  die  said  vault,  and 
which  has  been  thus  translated.  The  Bodies  of  different  Saints 
are  here  buried  in  peace,  through  whose  merits  many  miracles  shone 
forth* 

In  front,  and  just  before  the  Holy  Hole,  is  a  Slab,  or  grave- 
stone, of  a  remarkable  siae,  its  length  being  twelve  feet,  and  its 
width,  five:  this  is  asserted  by  Warton,  and  other  writers  on  the 
antiquity  of  Winchester,  to  cover  the  remains  of  St.  Swithin,  the 
great  patron  Saint  of  the  Cathedral  and  city.  The  inaccuracy  of 
this  statement  was,  however,  ascertained  in  the  summer  of  1797, 
when  the  slab  was  raised,  and  the  grave  being  purposely  opened, 
in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  a  complete  skeleton  was 
found,  with  "  every  rib  and  joint  in  its  proper  place  "  This  was 
at  once  demonstrative  of  the  falsehood  of  the  tradition,  as  the 
bones  of  the  Saint  are  known  to  have  been  translated  from  their 
original  burial-place,  and  the  scull  to  have  been  carried  from  Win- 
chester to  Canterbury,  (and  deposited  there  under  Christ's  Attar,) 
by  St.  Elphege,  on  his  promotion  to  the  latter  See4  From  the 
traces  of  a  mitre  and  crosier  on  the  slab,  and  the  several  appear- 
ances 


*  Milner's  Whichever,  Vol.  II.  p.  71. 


t  Ibid. 


%  u  In  quo  altari  8.  Elphegus  caput  Sancti  Swithuni  quod  ipse  a  pon- 
tificatu  \Via(oakasi  in  archiepiscopatum  Cantoarjeniem,  transbtu*  se- 
cum  tulerat,  cum  multis  aliorum  sanctorum  reliquiis  solemniter  repo- 
tuerat.1'  Gervas.  Dorob.  De  Combust*  Et  Repar.  Dorob.  Ecc  apud 
Twysd,  p.  1291  •—The  principal  circumstances  that  were  observed  on 
opening  the  grave,  are  thus  detailed  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Milner, 
from  H*  Howard,  Esq.  When  the  slab  was  raised,  "  there  appeared 
an  oblong  tomb,  or  opening,  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  five  inches 
broad,  formed  of  slabs  of  a  fine  white  stone,  (similar  to  that  used  in 
Bishop  Fox's  Chape!,)  neatly  polished,  jointed  with  care  and  art,  and 
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i  attending  the  opening  of  the  grave,  Mr.  Milner,  with  much 
probability,  supposes  the  person  interred  there,  to  hare  been  Prior 
SBkstede. 

The  magnificent  Chantries  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  of  Bishop 
Waynflete,  winch  correspond  with  each  other  in  form  and  situa- 
tion, occupy  the  middle  arches  of  that  part  of  the  Cathedral 
erected  by  Bishop  Db  Lucy;  who  lies  buried  beneath  a  flat 
tomb  of  grey  marble,  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  near  the  centre  of  his  own  work,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady.  Tradition,  as  well 
as  the  voice  of  several  antiquaries,  has  pointed  this  out  as  the  ac- 
tual tomb  of  King  Lucius,  the  reputed  original  founder  of  this 
Cathedral.    The  absurdity  of  this  tale,  omitting  the  fact  of  its  not 

E  4  having 

as  clean  and  dry  as  if  it  had  been  just  finished  on  that  day.  After  re- 
moving about  tw#  feet  five  inches  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  pulverized 
•tone  and  decayed  mortar,  the  flat  lid  of  an  oak  coffin  appeared,  in  a 
very  moist,  spongy,  and  decayed  state.  The  coffin,  or  rather  chest, 
which  contained  the  bones,  was  about  six  feet  and  a  half  long,  one  foot 
ten  inches  broad,  and  not  quite  one  foot  deep.  In  some  places  it  was 
broken  into  by  the  weight  of  the  rubbish,  which,  in  consequence,  was 
found  mixed  with  the  bones:  there  was  no  lead  in  the  inside,  nor  any 
inscription.  The  bones  lay  in  an  undisturbed  state  ;  the  jaw,  and  every 
rib  and  joint,  were  in  their  places;  the  hands  were  crossed  a  little  below 
the  short  ribs.  The  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  the  smaller  bones,  which 
lay  next  the  under  part  of  the  coffin,  were  much  decayed ;  but  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  arm  bones,  were  still  solid.  The  thigh  bones  measured* 
from  the  extreme  points,  only  eighteen  inches  and  three  quarters :  on 
the  scull,  which  it  also  small,  there  remained  the  impression  of  linen,  or 
fine  stuff,  apparently  white,  but  no  hair.  A  black  serge,  probably  a 
Monk's  cowl,  seems  to  have  covered  the  whole  body ;  and  on  the  decay 
of  the  flesh,  to  have  adhered  to  the  bones:  towards  the  feet  it  appeared 
in  folds.  The  legs  were  covered  with  leather  boots  or  gaiters,  sewed 
on,  and  neatly  stitched;  part  of  the  thread  was  stilt  to  be  seen,  and  the 
leather  retained  some  consistency;  it  was  very  damp;  1  might  also  say, 
wet.  The  soles  were  pointed  at  the  toe,  and  very  narrow  under  the 
middle  of  the  foot ;  and  so  small  as  to  scarcely  appear  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  mot :  the  boot  part,  which  is  very  wide,  and  came  a.bove  the  knee, 
was  not  adherent  to  the  soles," 
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having  been  mentioned  in  any  ancient  author,  b  its  own  refuta- 
tion: its  origin  is,  perhaps,  equally  obvious;  the  similarity  between 
the  names  De  Lucy,  and  Lucius,  having  occasioned  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Prelate  to  be  lost  in  a  fond  contemplation  of  the 
imaginary  virtues  of  the  Monarch. 

The  Chantry  of  Beaufort,  observes  Mr.  MUner,  "for  ele- 
gance of  design  and  execution,  would  be  admired  by  the  gene- 
rality .  of  spectators,  no  less  than  by  connoisseurs,  as  the  most 
elegant  in  the  Cathedral,  if  not  in  the  whole  kingdom,  were  it  not 
neglected,  ami  consigned  to  dust  and  ruin,  equally  by  his  family, 
his  foundation,  and  his  Cathedral;  to  all  which  he  proved  so  libe- 
ral a  benefactor.     The  columns,  though  of  hard  Purbeck  marble, 
are  shaped  into  elegant  clusters:  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  fan-work  in  the  ceiling;  of  the  canopies,  with  their  studded 
pendants;  and  of  the  crocketted  pinnacles;  though  of  these  a 
horse-load  has  been  taken  down,  which  is  kept  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Chapels.    The  low  balustrade  and  tomb,  the  latter  of 
which  is  liued  with  copper,  and  was  formerly  adorned  on  the  out- 
side with  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  enchased  on  shields,  are  of 
grey  marble.    The  figure  on  the  tomb  represents  Beaufort  in  the 
proper  dress  of  a  Cardinal;  viz/  the  scarlet  cloak  and  hat,  With 
long  depending  cords  ending  in  tassels,  often  knots  each.     At  the 
upper  end  of  the  Chantry,  under  a  range  of  niches,  which  have 
been  robbed  of  their  statues,  stood  the  Altar,  at  which,  in  virtue 
of  his  last  Will,  (signed  only  two  days  before  his  death,)  three 
masses  were  daily  said  for  the  repose  of  his  own  soul,  and  those 
of  his  parents  and  Royal  relations."    Round  the  upper  part  of  the 
tomb  was  an  inscription  on  a  brass  filleting;  but  this  has  been  long 
torn  off.    The  features  of  the  Cardinal,  as  represented  by  the  figure, 
have  a  very  placid  cast:  he  died  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1447. 

Bishop  Waynflete's  Chantry  is  finished  in  the  same  elegant 
style  as  that  of  Beaufort ;  and  from  the  great  attention  that  is  given 
by  his  foundation  at  Magdalen  College,  to  keep  it  clean,  and  in 
perfect  repair,  is  in  general  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful*  "  The 
central  part  of  tlnrChapel,  which  in  Beaufort's  monument  is  left 
open,  is  here  inclosed  with  light  arch-work,  surmounted  with  an 
I  elegant 
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elegant  cornice,  in  which,  and  in  the  work  in  general,  we  ofeservq 
that  the  arches  begin  to  flatten.  The  figure  of  the  Bishop  appears 
in  Iiis  full  pontificals,  of  mitre,  crosier,  casula,  stole,  maniple,  tqr 
nicle,  rocket,  alb,  amice,  sandels,  gloves,  and  ring.  He  is  repre? 
sented  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  emblematically  offering  up  his 
heart;  which  he  holds  in  ins  hands,  in  allusion  to  that  passage  of 
the  Psalmist;  My  soul  is  always  in  my  hands."*  Waynflete  diecf 
in  the  year  I486. 

'  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cathedral  is  terminated  by  the 
spacious  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  and  a  smaller  Chapel,  inclosed  orj 
each  side.  The  former  was  originally  built  by  De  Lucy,  but  wa$ 
lengthened  to  twice  its  first  extent,  by  the  Priors  Hunten  and  §ilkT 
stede;  whose  initials  and  rebuses  occur  both  on  the,  groining,  an$ 
other  parts.  The  most  considerable  portion  of  the  work  was,  in* 
deed,  completed  and  ornamented  by  Siikstede,  whose  portrait,  with 
the  insignia  of  his  office,  is  yet  visible  over  the  piscina.  In  thiq 
Chapel  are  also  traces  of  various  Fresco  Paintings,  executed  in  thq 
tune  of  the  above  Prior,  and  representing  different  subjects  it| 
scriptural,  profane,  and  legendary  history ;  but  chiefly  relating  to 
the  miracles  ascribed  by  tlie  Monks  to  the  prayers  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  These  delineations  are  now  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  from, 
the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  deface  them;  yet  are, 
they  still  curious,  from  the  knowledge  which  they  convey  to  us  ofj 
the  customs  of  former  thnes.f  The  marriage  ceremony  between 
Philip  of  Spain  and  Queen  Mary,  was  solemnized  in  this  Chapel; 
and  the  chair  in  which  the  latter  sat  is  yet  shown. 
'  On  the  south  of  the  above  is  Bishop  Langton's  Chapel,  which, 
displays  some  fine  carvings  in  oak,  of  vine  leaves,  grapes,  armorial 
bearings,  ore.  together  with  the  motto  Laus  tibi  Christy  very  fre» 
quently  repeated.  Near  the  centre  of  the  Chapel  is  the  Bishop'*; 
tomb,  now  entirely  deprived  of  its  ornaments,  though  originally  ex* 

tremelj^ 

*  Milner's  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  60. 

f  For  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  of  as  many  of  these  pain.tiags.at. 
are  not  entirely  defaced,  s.e  \i oner's  Winchester,  Viol.  1L  p..  6t+  and. 
CarterS  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
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tamely  elegant.  Langton  died  by  the  plague  in  1500,  having 
been  previously  elected  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  The  rebus  of 
his  name,  "  a  musical  note  called  a  long  inserted  in  a  tun?  occurs 
on  the  groining,  amidst  a  profusion  of  others. 

The  Chapel  on  the  north  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bishop 
Orleton,  as  the  style  of  the  ornaments  agree  with  his  age;  and 
Richardson,  in  his  notes  to  Godwin,  asserts,  that  he  was  buried  in 
his  own  Chapel  in  this  Church :  no  memorial  of  him,  however,  re- 
mains here.  The  whole  vaulting  is  covered  with  the  figures  of 
angels.  On  the  north  side  is  the  sepulchre  of  Bishop  Mews,  a 
distinguished  partisan  of  royalty,  who  served  as  an  officer  during 
all  the  troubles  of  Charles  the  First;  and  afterwards  taking  orders, 
was  advanced  to  many  Church  preferments  by  the  favor  of  Charles 
the  Second;  and  was  at  length  promoted  to  this  See.  His  episco- 
pal functions  do  not  appear  to  have  repressed  his  military  ardor, 
as  the  King's  artillery,  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  was  guided  by 
his  directions,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day : 
his  mitre  and  crosier  are  suspended  over  his  tomb.  Another  mo- 
nument in  this  Chapel,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Erst.  On  the  tomb  is  a  fine  recumbent  figure  of 
the  Earl,  in  bronze;  and  at  the  side  are  marble  busts  of  several  of 
his  family:  he  died  in  the  year  1634. 

Among  the  eminent  personages  interred  in  this  Cathedral,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  are  the  following,  several  of  whom 
have  hacl  handsome  monuments  erected  to  their  memory :  Hardka- 
nute,  son  of  the  Danish  King  Canute;  EarlBeorn,  sonof  Estrith,  Ca* 
nute's  sister;  Richard,  second  son  of  the  Conqueror;  the  Bishops 
Peter  de  Rupibus,  Ifenry  de  Blpis,  Gifiard,  John  de  Pointes, 
Richard  Tpclyve,  Woodlock,  Home,  Moxley,  Tremnel,  Cooper^ 
Hoadley,  Willis,  and  Thomas;  Dean  Cheyney;  Sir  John  Clobery, 
who  assisted  Monk  in  planning  and  effecting  the  Restoration;  Sir 
Isaac  Townsend,  Knight  of  the  Garter;  the  late  Earl  of  Banbury; 
the  late  eminent  Dr.  Joseph  Warton ;  and  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Montague.  The  monuments  of  Bishop  Willis,  and  Dean  Chey- 
ney, and  the  medallion  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  are  particularly 
2       *  /  worthy 
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Worthy  of  observation.  An  ancient  figure  of  a  Croisader,  of  the 
princely  family  of  De  Foix,  in  the  north  aisle,  is  also  deserving' 
pf  notice, 

The  last  interesting  object  that  remains  to  be  described  in  this 
Cathedral,  is  the  celebrated  and  ancient  Font,  the  carvings  on  the 
sides  of  which  have  frequently  exercised  the  sagacity  of  antiqua- 
ries. "  This  stands  within  the  middle  arch  of  Wykeham's  part  of 
the  Church,  on  the  north  side,  and  consists  of  a  square  block  of 
dark  marble,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same  material;  it  is  co- 
vered on  the  top,  and  the  four  sides,  with  rude  carvings,  which* 
bespeak  its  antiquity.  The  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
top  are  doves,  emblematic  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  appear 
breathing  into  phials,  (surmounted  with  crosses,)  which  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  two  kinds  of  sacred  chrisms  made  use  of  in 
baptism.  The  rest  of  the  ornaments  of  this  part  consist  of  Saxon 
ng-iag,  pellets,  &c.  On  the  north  and  east  sides,  Ae  dove  is 
still  repeated  in  various  attitudes,  together  with  a  salamander,  em- 
blematic of  fire,  in  allusion  to  the  text,  "  He  shall  baptise  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  Fire*"*  Tbe  sculptures  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  are  of  more  elaborate  design,  and,  till  elucidated 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Milner,  have  been  constantly  referred  to 
events  very  distant  from  their  original  appropriation.  The  real 
age  of  the  Font  is  probably  that  of  Bishop  Walkelin,  die  rebuflder 
of  this  Cathedral,  and  founder  of  the  Church  at  East  Meon,  in 
which  there  is  a  Font  exactly  like  the  above.  The  sculptures 
have  generally  been  thought  to  represent  the  most  important  ac- 
tions in  the  life  of  St.  Birinus;  but  the  above  antiquary  has  as- 
signed them  to  "  St  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  who 
nourished  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  patron 
Saint  of  children.  His  name,  which  was  famous  throughout 
Christendom  from  the  time  of  his  decease,  became  much  more 
celebrated  in  the  west,  upon  his  relics  being  carried  off  from  the 
said  city,  then  subject  to  the  Mahometans,  to  that  of  Ban  in  Italy, 
jn  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  that  express  purpose.  This  hap- 
pened 

*  Milner'a  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  76V 
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l^iied  about  the  time  of  the  Norma*  Conquest,  a  period  with 
which  the  architecture  of  the  Church,  represented  on  the  south 
side,  agrees  better  than  with  any  other  period,  either  mora  an- 
cient or  later.*" 

The 


*  Milner's  Winchester,  Vol.  IT,  p.  73.  The  history  of  St.  Nichota*, 
at  abridged  by  this  Gentleman,  from  The  Porttfbriwn  seu  Breviarium, 
in  untm  Sarum,  from  Tlie  Golden  Legend,  and  from  the  translation  bjp 
Surjus  from  the  Greek  of  Simeon  Metaphrases,  together  with  in  appla- 
nation to  the  carvings  on  the  Font,  are  given  in  the  following  cstract» 

"  The  first  splendid  action,  in  the  life  of  this  Saint,  which  gfcve  oc- 
casion to  his  being  named  the  Patron  of  Children,  wai  his  saving  the 
virtue  of  three  virgins,  which  their  father,  a  man  of  noble,  birth,  but  re- 
duced to  poverty,  was  tempted  to  make  a  traffic  of.  St.  Nicholas,  to 
whom  his  parents  had  transmitted  an  ample  fortune,  hearing  of  this  in- 
tention, and  of  the  occasion  of  it,  tied' up  a  considerable  sum  of  gold  in 
a  cloth,  and,  to  avoid  the  ostentation  of  his  chanty,  threw  it  by  night 
into  the  bed-rchambcr  of  this  unhappy  father;  who,  awakening,  and  find- 
ing a  sufficient  sum  to  apportion  one  of  his  daughters,  immediately  mar- 
ped  her  to  a  peipon  of  equal  birth.  The  same  circumstance-  happening 
the  followipg  night,  the  father  took  care  to  be  upon  J  he  wa$ch  th*  tHMd 
night  for  his  unknown  benefactor;  when,  discovering  St.  Nicholas  to  be 
the  person,  he  fell  at  his  feet,  calling  him,  the  saviour  of  .his  own  and  of 
his  daughters*  souls. 

"  Let  us  now  inspect  the  south  side  of  the  Font,  we  shall  see  this  his- 
tory represented;  with  only  those  few  deviations  which  are  necessary 
for  artists,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  complete  transac- 
tion. A  Bishop,  with  his  mitre,  crosier,  &c.  is  seen  in  front  of  a,  Saxon 
Church,  representing  the  Cathedral  of  Myra.  Before  him  kneels  an 
ojd  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  kissing  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceives from  it  into  his  own  right  hand,  a  round  mass,  curiously  tied  up 
af  the  ends,  which,  with  his  left  hand,  he  gives  to  a  female  figure,  as 
appears  by  the  breasts,  long  hair,  and  ornaments.  Receiving  thus  her 
marriage-portion  with  her  left  hand,  she  holds  out  her  right  towards  a 
male  figure,  with  short  hair  on  his  head  and  chin,  who  is  proved  to  be  a 
man  of  noble  birth,  and  a  fit  husband  for  her,  by  the  hawk  which  he  Car- 
rie? on  his  fist*  In  the  intermediate  space,  or  back-ground,  another  of 
these  cjevoted  daughters,  with  long  hair,  and  the  same  kind  of  fillet  that 
her  sister  wears,  is  actually  celebrating  her  marriage  with  a  man  richly 

dressed ; 
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The  dhnenaiotis  of  the  Cathedral,  as  stilted  hi  Mflitei's  aildlh 
Gale's  Atrtiquhies,  are  as  follow.     Whole  length  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, 

dressed;  they  join  their  right  handi,  whilst  her  left  is  placed  upon  her 
breast,  and  his  left  holds  a  purse  containing  a  portion. 

"  The  ne*t  remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  is  h?s 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Having  embarked  for  this  purpose,  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  Egypt,  he  foretold  a  dreadful  storm,  which  soon  over- 
took, and  seemed  on  the  pomt  of  overwhelming  ft.  The  sailors,  who, 
confident  in  their  nautical  foresight  and  skill,  had  derided  the  Saint's 
prediction,  now,  with  abundance  of  tears,  besought  him  to  pray  for  their 
dehvery;  which,  when  he  had  done,  the  storm  was  appeased,  and  they  ^ 
arrived  in  safety  at  Alexandria. 

"  Le't  us  now  examine  the  west  side  of  the  Font,  which,  consisting  of 
(but  differerit  compartments,  is  unavoidably  crowded.  The  first  of  these 
exhibits  a  ship,  with  ropes,  a  "mast,  and  a  rudder,  but  without  any  sail, 
the  sure  sign  of  its  being  in  a  storm.  The  vessel  admits  but  of  three 
figures:  of  these,  one  is  laboring  at  the  helm;  a  second,  with  his  hand 
tip  to  his  eyes,  appears  to  be  weeping;  and  a  third,  of  superior  dignity, 
with  his  face  averted,  and  his  hands  stretched  over  the  waves,  seems  tb 
be  appeasing  them  by  his  prayers. 

"  St.  Nicholas  being  landed  at  Alexandria,  the  fame  or  the  above- 
mentioned  miracle,  and  of  another  which  he  had  wrought  at  sea,  in  re- 
storing to  life  a  mariner,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  ma*, 
occasioned  a  great  number  of  persons,  laboring  under  different  disorders 
and  calamities,  to  be  brought  to  him,  alt  which  he  cured,  and  relieved, 
according  to  their  several  wants.  Hence,  the  next  compartment  to  that 
which  we  have  explained,  exhibits  two  persons  with  sorrowful  counte- 
nances, and  in  a  recumbent  posture,  denoting  their  being  ill,  before  a 
Bishop,  who,  holding  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  seems  to  be  raising  him 
up  to  heahh;  whilst  a  third,  with  uplifted  hands  and  joyful  countenance, 
is  expressing  his  astonishment  and  gratitude  for  the  miraculous  cure 
which  he  has  just  experienced,  The  lowest  figure  of  all,  with  a  cup  in 
his  hand,  belongs  to  a  different  subject,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show. 

"  The  most  celebrated  act  in  the  life  of  St  Nicholas,  next  to  that  of 
Mi  saving  the  chastity  of  the  three  virgins,  was  his  preserving  the  lives 
of  three  young  men  of  his  Cathedral  city  of  Myra,  whom  the  corrupt 
and  cruel  Prefect  of  the  same,  Enstachius,  had  condemned  to  death 
whilst  the  Saint  was  absent  in  Fhrygia,  appeasing  a  popular  commotion 

there. 
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dial,  546  fectj  length  of  die  nave,  from  the  west  porch  to  the  inn 
door  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  351  feet;  length  of  the  choir,  136 

feet; 

there,  which  threatened  the  wont  of  consequence!.  Being  informed, 
by  a  speedy  messenger,  of  what  was  transacting  in  the  aforesaid  city,  he 
flies  back  to  it,  and  finds  the  condemned  youths  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, with  their  necks  bared,  and  a  headsman  with  his  uplifted  axe  on 
the  point  of  inflicting  the  fatal  stroke;  when,  rushing  forward,  he 
snatches  the  instrument  of  death  from  his  hands ;  and,  being  aided  by 
the  authority  of  certain  imperial  officers,  of  superior  rank  to  Eustachius, 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  accompany  him  for  this  very  purpose  out  of 
Phrygia,  he  orders  the  young  men  to  be  released,  and  leads  them  back 
into  the  city  in  triumph.  In  allusion  to  this  history,  we  see  in  the  third 
compartment  of  this  side  of  the  Font,  three  persons  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, ready  to  be  beheaded ;  their  bodies  being  covered  with  a  kind  of 
mantle,  to  save  the  labor  of  the  statuary.  The  executioner  stands  by 
them  with  his  uplifted  axe;  over  whose  shoulder  another  person  appears 
to  be  giving  orders  for  the  tragedy.  The  holy  Bishop's  figure  is  the 
next ;  though,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  repeating  it  in  so  contracted  a 
space,  he  is  represented  as  attending  to  another  figure,  which  belongs 
to  a  different  subject. 

"  The  last  story  here  represented,  relates  to  a  miracle  ascribed  to 
St.  Nicholas  after  his  death.  It  does  not  occur  in  Metaphrastes,  who 
confines  his  narration  to  the  time  of  the  Saint's  life,  but  is  reported  at 
length  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Sarum  Breviary. 
A  certain  Nobleman  being  destitute  of  children,  made  a  vow  to  St. 
Nicholas,  that  if,  through  his  prayers,  he  should  be  blessed  with  a  son, 
he  would  conduct  him,  when  of  a  proper  age,  to  the  Saint's  Church  at 
Myra,  and  there  offer  up  a  golden  cup  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly 
favor.  Uis  vow  being  heard,  he  ordered  a  rich  cup  to  be  made  for  his 
intended  offering ;  but  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  workmanship  of  it,  that  he  resolved  to  keep  it  for  his 
domestic  use ;  and  caused  another  like  it  to  be  made,  by  way  of  fulfilling 
his  obligation.  Being  on  his  voyage  to  Myra,  with  his  son  and  both  the 
cups,  he  ordered  him  to  reach  a  titrie  water,  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
in  that  which  was  first  made.  The  youth,  in  attempting  to  perform 
this,  fell  over-board,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the* vessel 
in  his  hand.  The  father  now  reflected  with  sorrow  on  his  irreligious 
conduct,  in  preferring  the  gratification  of  his  fancy  to  the  exact  perfor- 
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feet;  length  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  54  feet;  breadth  of  the 
Cathedral,  87  feet;  breadth  of  the  choir,  40  feet;  kogthrf  tht 
transept,  186  feet;  height  of  the  tower,  150  feet 

Previous  to  the  year  1632,  the  Cathedral  was  open  as  a  general 
thoroughfare  into  the  close  and  southern  suburbs  of  the  city;  but 
this  being  considered  as  a  disrespectful  custom,  a  new  passage, 
called  the  Slype,  was  then  opened,  and  commemorated  by  the  fol- 
lowing anagrams;  the  first  of  which  is  inscribed  on  a  pier  of  the 
Cathedral,  near  the  west  entrance  of  the  Slype. 

jfcO  ILL  PREC 

AC  ATOR 

H  VI 

AMBULA.    gjr 


Iliac  prccator  hoc  viator  ambula;  implying,  "  That  way,  thou  who 
coraest  to  pray;  this  way,  thou  who  art  pursuing  thy  journey, 
walk."  The  second  inscription  is  over  an  arch,  at  the  east  entrance 
of  the  Slype.  1632 

mance  of  hit  religious  vow.  Nevertheless,  he  pursued  his  voyage  t* 
Lycia,  and  placed  the  second  cup  upon  the  altar  of  the  Saint ;  which, 
as  often  as  he  performed,  h  was  always  thrown  off  to  a  distance.  At 
length,  however,  whilst  the  Nobleman  was  offering  up  his  prayers,  and 
the  spectators  were  meditating  on  the  prodigy  they  had  seen,  behold  f 
the  lost  child  suddenly  enters  into  the  Church,  and  relates  that,  when 
he  fell  into  the  sea,  a  venerable  Bishop  had  appeared  to  him,  who  not 
only  brought  him  safe  to  the  shore,  but  also  conducted  him  to  the  city 
of  Myra.  By  way  of  representing  this  story,  we  see  a  child,  as  appears 
by  his  countenance,  lying  in  the  water,  under  the  rudder  of  the  ship  in 
one  of  the  former  compartments,  with  a  cup  in  his  right  hand,  finely 
wrought,  and  studded  with  jewels  It  was  a  contrivance  of  the  sta- 
tuary to  place  the  drowning  child  where  the  sea  had  been  before  repre- 
sented,«n  order  to  find  room  for  exhibiting  the  completion  of  the  mira- 
cle. Accordingly,  we  see  the  same  child,  as  appears  by  the  dress  and 
countenance,  in  the  present  compartment,  bearing  the  same  studded 
cup  in  his  right  hand,  and  conducted  by  St.  Nicholas,  who  has  hold  of 
his  left" 
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ACR  S  ILL  CH 

•         \  \  \  \ 

s  a        rr         a         oro 

\      /       /  /         / 

ERV  F  1ST  F 

Sacra  *i*  t//fl  cAoro,  serva  Jit  istaforo;  Minifying,  M  That  way  is 
consecrated  to  the  Choir ;  this  way  leads  to  the  Market.9  In  form- 
ing the  Slype,  the  great  buttress  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Cathedral  has  been  perforated. 

The  great  Cloisters  of  the  Cathedral,  which  extended  180  feet 
east  and  west,  and  174  feet  north  and  south,  were  destroyed  during 
the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Home,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle  which  they  formed,  is  yet 
remaining  a  dark,  unornamented,  ancient  passage,  or  cloister, 
ninety  feet  in  length,  that  led  to  the  Infirmary,  and  other 
offices  of  the  Monastery.  Southward  of  this  is  a  door-way  that 
conducted  to  the  Chapter -House,  the  site  of  which  now  forms  the 
Dean's  Garden.  "  This  was  a  magnificent  building,  of  Norman 
workmanship,  as  appears  by  some  of  the  pillars  and  arches  which 
farmed  the  seats,  still  remaining  in  the  walls.  It  was  ninety  feet 
square,  and  vaulted,  having  a  large  pillar  in  the  centre  to  support 
the  same ;  and  being  covered  on  the  outside,  above  the  dormito- 
ries, with  sheets  of  lead,  wliich  gave  occasion  for  its  destruction 
a*DOut  the  year  1570"t  The  Refectory,  or  Hall,  was  about  forty- 
one  feet  in  length,  twenty-three  broad,  and  nearly  forty  high :  it  is 
now  divided  into  two  stories.  "  Under  the  Refectory,  and  Vesti- 
bule, are  still  to  be  seen  two  Kitchens,  arched  over  in  the  Norman 

fashion, 

*t  Private  property  has  yielded  to  public  utility:  proceed  now  by  the 
way  that  is  opened  to  thee. 

f   Milner*$  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p  92. 


fashion,  stad  Supported  by  single  pillars  in  the  middle  of  thea> 
with  sttme  trussels,  curiously  carved,  to  support  dressers:  they  pr? 
at  present  divided  into  different  apartments;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace 
out,  that  each  of  them  was  originally  thirty-six  feet  long,  and 
twenty-six  feet  broad.  To  the  north  of  the  Kitchen  was  the  Cel* 
larer>  or  Steward's  quarters;  and  beyond  that,  near  the  Church  it- 
self, the  Buttery."*  The  Prior's  Hall,  and  some  other  parts  of 
his  lodgings,  now  compose  the  Deanery:  the  former  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  apartments.  Other  remains  of  the  conventual 
buildings  may  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral;  and  the 
site  of  more  is  occupied  by  the  prebendal  gardens. 

When  the  Priory  of  St.  Swithin  was  surrendered  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  on  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses,  its  annual 
revenues  were  estimated,  according  to  Dugdale  and  Speed,  at 
15071.  17s.  2d.  Soon  afterwards,  the  site  of  the  Monastic  build- 
ings, and  great  part  of  tlie  former  revenues,  were  settled  on  the 
new  establishment,  for  a  Dean,  twelve  Prebendaries,  six  Minor 
Canons,  two  lay  Clerks,  eight  Choristers,  and  other  members* 
William  Kingsmill*  the  last  Prior,  had  so  effectually  conciliated  the 
favor  of  the  rapacious  Henry,  by  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
mandate  of  surrender,  and  success  hi  inducing  his  fellow  Monks  to 
follow  his.  example,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Sa- 
lisbury in  the  ensuing  year.  Many  learned  persons  are  recorded 
as  having  been  members  of  this  foundation,  both  under  its  first 
establishment  for  regular  Canons,  and  its  latter  for  Benedictine 
Monks.  . 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  at  Winchester,  is  the 
College,  founded  by  Bishop  Wykeham  between  the  years  1337 
and  1393,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Grammar  School,  known  to 
have  existed  before  1 136,  and  probably  much  earlier^  Wykeham 
had  taken  the  government  of  this  school,  in  which  he  had  himself 
been  educated,  into  his  own  hands;  and  the  year  after  he  had 
completed  his  College  at  Oxford,  he  commenced  his  foundation  in 

Vol.  VI.  Dec.  1804.  F  this 

»  Milner*i  Wincheiter,  Vol.  II.  p.  90. 
f  Lowth't  life  of  Wykeham,  p.  72. 


tfiiscity,  intending  it  as  a- preparatory  seminary  ibr  tile  ibTmer. 
Dh  the  completion  of  the  baiUlJngs,  in  March  1393,  the  Warden, 
With  the  Mi  of  the  society,  "  made  their  solemn  entrance  into  the 
bollege,  chanting  in  procession/  The  whole  establishment  coa^ 
sists  of  a  Warden,  seventy  Scholars,  tea  secular  Priests,  who  are 
perpetual  Fellows,  three  Priesf  s  Chaplains,  three  Clerks,  sixteen 
Choristers,  and  a  first  and  second  Master.  The  statutes  drawn  op 
-by  Wykeham  for  the  government  of  this  College,  were  considered 
ks  so  judicious  and  complete,  that  Henry  the  Sixth  adopted  them, 
with  very  little  alteration,  for  his  own  splendid  establishments  at 
Eton  and  at  Cambridge.  He  did  this  from  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  propriety  of  the  regulations,  having  himself  visited  Wyke- 
ham's  College  several  times,  on  purpose  to1  observe  their  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  the  society.  His  satisfaction  was  evinced  by  seve- 
ral rich  gifts,  and  a  confirmation  of  many  privileges  granted  to  the 
College  by  his  predecessors,  together  with  some  additional  liber- 
ties. On  the  confirmation  of  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  dis- 
solving Colleges,  Hospitals,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
this  foundation,  with  that  of  Eton,  and  those  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities, was  favored  with  a  special  exemption. 

Hie  buildings  of  this  College  occupy  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  and  have  in  general  a  very  venerable  aspect.  The  en- 
trance into  die  first  court  is  beneath  "a  spacious  gateway,  the  ca- 
nopy of  which  is  supported  by  the  mutilated  busts  of  a  King  on 
one  side,  and  a  Bishop  on  the  other;  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  founder  and  his  Royal  patron,  Edward  the  Third.  In  the 
centre  of  Hie  groining,  mider  the  tower,  are  seen  the  arms  of  the 
Former;  and  in  an  otaamented  niche  on  the  outside  of  it,  we  be- 
hold a  large  statue  of  his  patroness,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned, 
with  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  tiiid  her  divine  infant  in  her  left* 
The  middle  tower,  over  the  gate  leading  into  the  interior  court, 
b  ornamented  with  three  beautiful  niches,  having  suitable  canopies 
and  pinnacles  to  adorn  them.  In  Hie  centre  niche  stands  the  sta- 
tue of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  large  as  life,  with  a  book  in  htr'left 
hand,  and  her  right  elevated  towards  the  figure  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, which  occupies  the  niche  on  the  same  side,  and  appears  to 
2  be 
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1*  printing  to  a  label  inscribed  With  the  words  of  die  Salutation, 
Ave  gratia  plena.  Hie  founder' himself  fs  represented  m  the 
thin!  niche,  with  his  mitre,  and  other  episcopal  ornaments,  invoking 
the  prayers  of  his  holy  Patroness.  The  sahie  'figures  are  repeated 
In  niches  on  thfe  south  side  of  tins  tower;  whilst  over  the  east  entt 
of  the  Church,  a  similar  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin*  with  that  la 
-front  of  the  first  tower,  is  Seen,  but  under  a  ftitich  more  gorgeous 
tanitipy.  Passing  under  the  aforesaid  tower  into  tie  second 
«owt,  *very  spectator  must  be  struck  with  the  elegant  and  uniform 
gyle  of  ti*  ancient  building*  with  Which  it  is  surrounded.  In  par- 
ifeular,  the  magnificent  Chapel  and  Hall,  which  form  the  south 
wh%  of  the  quadrangle,  being  supported  by  boW  and  ornamental 
buttresses,  and  enlightened  by  lofty  and  richly-mullioned  windows, 
hcsptok  tffe  genius  of  Wykeham,  and  fill  the  mirid  with  admiration 
arid  deKgfft.  Over  the  itedte%  extremity  of  the  Hid!,  and  under 
•*  shrUfef  cariopy  to  the  liist-hiertrioned  statue  of  the  Virgin,  is  the 
figure  of  St.  Michael,  tntastkibg  the  old  Dragon.  A  stately  tower, 
with  turrets,  and  pinnacles  at  the  four  comers,  stands  near  the  cen- 
tre of  thb  Wing,  buit  ih  the  more  ornamented  style  of  tne  fifteenth 
cetitbry,  it  not  beiflg  the  Worfc  of  Wykeham  hihiself,  but  of  Warden 
'Tfortbfcrii/'+ 

Hie  entrance  into  die  Vhdptt  is  by  a  vestibule,  tatfc  a  richly  of- 
.  wtriiented  e&Kng.  '  The  interior  has  a  very  striking  eflfect,  arising 

Ffr  from 

*  The  reason  why  this  figure  so  often  occurs  about  Wykeham'*  Col* 
lege,  H  given  by  the  learned  Prelate  who  has  written  hit  life  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  "  Wykeham,  vjeems,  even  in  his  childhood,  to  have 
chosen  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  his  peculiar  patroness,  to  have  placed  him* 
self  under  her  protection,  and  in  a  manner  to  have  dedicated  himself  to 
her  service ;  and  probably  he  might  ever  after  imagine  himself  indebted 
to  her  speclar  favor,  for  the  various  successes'  which  he  was  blessed  with 
'  through  life.  This  see'ms  to  have  been  the  reason  of  his  dedicating  his 
t%ro  GoReges,  and  calling  them  by  her  name ;  over  aH  the  principal  gates 
of  which,  he  has  been  careful  to  have  himself  represented-  as  her  votary, 
fat  the  act  o£  adoratioa  td  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  his  and  their  common 
guardian:" 

f  Mimer's  Winchester,  Vol.  It.  p.  H8. 
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flora  the  bold  and  lofty  vaulting;  which  is  finely  ornamented  with 
tracery,  and  the  "  dim  religious  light,"  that  is  diffused  around  from  its 
"  storied  windows*  These  display  an  uncommon  variety  of  Saints 
of  every  description,  as  Kings,  Prelates,  and  Nuns;  and  in  the  great 
east  window  is  represented  the  Genealogy  of  Christ,  together  with  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection;  the  latter  of  which  was  repaired 
a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Ctfve,  sen.  of  this  city.  The  altar-piece, 
a  painting  by  Le  Moine,  of  the  Salutation,  was  presented  by  the 
late  head  Master,  Dr.  Burton.  In  the  Aitie-Chapcl  are  the  ancient 
stalls,  that  were  removed  from  the  Chapel  in  the  year  1(581,  by 
Dr.  Nicholas,  together  with  some  curious  brasses,  and  other  me- 
morials of  his  predecessors,  whose  remains  were  interred  before  the 
high  altar. 

Extending  from  the  Chapel  southward  are  the  Cloisters,  which 
are  132  feet  square,  and  appear  to  have  been  built  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Here  are  many  ancient  brasses;  some  with  in- 
scriptions only ;  others  representing  Priests  in  their  sacerdotal  habits. 
In  the  inclosed  area  is  an  elegant  building,  erected  as  a  Chantry,  in 
the  year  1430,  by  John  Fromond,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  both 
Wykeham's  Colleges :  the  architecture  is  in  the  style  of  that  age, 
and  the  interior  has  a  strongly  groined  ceiling.  This  fabric  is  now 
a  Library,  to  which  use  it  was  appropriated  in  the  year  1627. 
Many  of  the  books  are  select  and  valuable.  Other  curiosities  are 
also  preserved  here,  particularly  an  embalmed  Ibis,  from  Egypt. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  second  court  is  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  Refectory,  or  Hall,  which  is  sixty-three  feet  long, 
thirty-three  broad,  and  proportionally  lofty.  The  timbers  of 
the  roof  are  curiously  worked  and  arranged ;  and  the  corbels  dis- 
play large  busts,  colored,  of  Kings  and  Bishops.  Between  the 
jj  Hail  stairs  and  the  passage  into  the  Chapel,  is  another  passage, 

Q  leading  to  the  play-ground  and  School :  the  latter  is  a  plain  brick 

building,  and  was  built  by  subscription,  in  the  year  1687,  at  the 
expense  of  2o\X)l.  Over  the  door  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Bishop 
Wykehatn,  executed  and  given  to  the  Society  by  the  celebrated 
C.  G.  Cibber,  who  was  related  to  the  Bishop  by  marriage :  this 
figure,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  taste,  has  been  gilt  and  painted. 
The  School-room  is  ninety  feet  long,  and  thirty-six  feet  wide.    At 

.  the 
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the  north  end  are  inscribed  the  Rules  drawn  up  for  the  conduct  of 
the  students;  and  which  are  written  in  Latin,  in  the  style  of  the 
famous  Duodecim  Tabula  of  the  Romans, 

Many  Prelates*  and  other  eminent  men,  have  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  instruction  at  this  seminary ;  among  the  latter  are  enu- 
merated Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Sir  Thomas  Wotten,  Sir  Thomas 
Ryves;  and  the  Poets  Otway,  Philips,  Young,  Somerville,  Pitt, 
Collins,  and  Warton*  At 

*  To  render  this  accouni  of  the  College  complete,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  insert  the  celebrated  Ode  or  Song  of  Dulce  Domum,  which  is 
publicly  sung  by  the  Scholars  and  Choristers,  aided  by  a  band  of  music, 
previously  to  the  summer  vacation.  Its  origin*  though  it  can  scarcely 
be  traced  to  a  more  distant  period  than  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  already  involved  in  mystery,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  its  com- 
position. Tradition  ascribes  H  to  a  youth  in  a  state  of  melancholy, 
.  wasting  his  life  in  fruitless  sorrow,  at  his  separation  from  his  beloved 
home  and  friends.  The  translation  annexed,  was  inserted  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  March,  1796,  with  the  signature  of  J.  £.  It 
contains  far  more  of  the  spirit,  pathos  and  harmony  of  the  original, 
than  any  other  that  has  appeared ;  and  even  considered  in  itself,  is  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  writing. 

Dulce  Domum. 

Ridtt  annus,  prata  ridtnt ; 

Nosque  riaeamus. 
Jam  repetit  domum 
DauUus  advcna : 

Nosque  domum  repetamus. 


Concinantus,  Osodaks! 
Eja  f  quid  silemus  / 
Nobik  canticum  ! 
Dulce  melos,  domum  ! 
Dulce  domum,  rcsonemus .' 

Chorus. 

Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  f 
Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum! 
Duke,  dulce,  duke  domum! 
Duke  domum,  rcsonemus  I 

Appropinquat  ecce !  felix 

flora  gaudiorum : 
Post  grave  tedium 
Advettit  omnium 

Afetapetita  luborum. 

Domum,  domum,  $c. 

Muse,  libros  mittc,  fcssa, 

Alitte  pensa  dum, 
Mitte  ncgtoium 
Jam  datur  otium 

Me  tnea  mittito  euro. 

Domum,  domum,  ice. 


Domum,  domum,  $c» 
Beus!  RogerefercabaUos; 

Eja  !  mtnc  eamus, 
Limen  amabife 
Mains  et  oscula, 

Suaviter  et  repetamus. 

Domum,  domum,  SfC, 
Concinamus  ad  Penates, 

Vox  et  auiUatur  : 
Phospore  !  quidjiAar, 
Segnius  emicans, 

Guudiq  nostra  moratur  t 
Chorus. 
Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  I 
Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  I 
Dulce,  duke,  dulce  domutn ! 
Dulce  domum,  resonemus ! 

TRANSLATION., 
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At  a  short  distance  north-east  from  the  College ,  are  the  nana  of 
the  celebrated  Episcopal  residence,  called  Wolvbsey  Castlb, 
which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Palace,  by  the  Biafrop? 
Henry  de  Blois,  in  the  century  immediately  succeeding  the  Con- 
quest ;  the  exact  date,  as  fixed  in  the  Annates  Wintonienx*,  being 
1138.  Part  of  the  materials  made  use  of  in  this  building,  were 
brought  from  the  Royal  Palace  that  had  been  raised  by  the  Con- 
queror, on  the  north-west  side  of  what  is  at  present  the  Cathedral 
burial-ground,  and  which  De  Blois  had  purposely  pulled  down  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  Church  lands.    The  strength  of  his  Castle 


TRANSLATION. 

Sing  a  sweet  melodious  measure, 

Waft  enchanting  lays  around ; 
Home,  a  theme  replete  with  pleasure, 

Home,  a  grateful  theme,  resound  I 
Chorus. 
Home,  sweet  home!  an- ample  treasure  1 

Home  I  with  ev'ry  blessing  crown'd  1' 
Home  I  perpetual  source  of  pleasure ! 

Home  !  a  noble  strain  resound ! 

Lo !  the  joyful  hour  advances, 

Happy  season  of  delight  1  . 
Festal  songs,  and  festal  dances, 

All  our  tedious  toils  requite. 

Home,  sweet  home  !  &c 

Leave,  my  weary'd  muse,  thy  learning, 
Leave  thy  task,  so  hard  to  bear, 

Leave  thy  labour,  ease  returning, 
Leave  my  bosom,  O !  thy  care. 

Home,  sweet  home  1  &c. 

See  the  year,  the  meadow  smiling  1 

Let  us  then  a  smile  display  j 
Rural  sports,  our  pain  beguiling, 

Kural  pastimes  call  away. 

Home,  sweet  home  1  &c 


Now 


was  soon  evinced  by  the  siege  which  it  withstood  against  the 
united  forces  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Glocester,  and  David,  King  of 
Scotland;  and*  this  circumstawe,  combined  with  the  Bishop's  sub- 
sequent conduct,  was  probably  the  occasion  of  its  being  dismantled 
by  Henry  the  Second,  immediately  on  his  coming  to  the  Crowq, 
together  with  the  Bishop's  other  Castles,  at  Waltkam  and  Merden.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  repaired,  and  to  have  again  become 
a  place  of  considerable  strength,  as  Bishop  Ethelmar,  with  the 
"  otljer  three  half-brothers  of  Henry  the  Third/  fled  hither  from 
the  Parliament  at  Oxford,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  assembled  Barons.  Yet  the  Castle  was  quickly  taken,  and 
probably  dismantled  more  effectually  than  before,  as  nothing  fur- 
ther is  mentioned  of  it  as  a  place  of  strength ;  though  Leland  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  CasteUe,  or  Palace,  welle  tourid ;"  and  it  stm 
teem*  to  Jiave  continued  to  be  the  accustomed  residence  of  the 

F  4  Bishops 

•    Now  the  swallow  seeks  her  dwelling, 
And  no  longer  lovet  to  roam ; 
Her  example  thus  impelling, 
Let  ut  seek  our  native  home. 

Home,  sweet  home !  &c. 

Let  our  men  and  iteedi  assemble. 

Panting  for  the  wide  champaign ; 
Let  the  ground  beneath  us  tremble, 

While  we  scour  along  the  plain. 

Home,  sweet  home  !  &c. 

Oh  t  what  raptures,  oh !  what  blisses, 

When  we  gain  the  lovely  gate ! 
Mother's  arms,  and  mother's  kisses, 

There  our  blest  arrival  wait. 

Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 

Greet  our  household-gods  with  tinging ; 

Lend,  O  Loafer,  thy  ray: 
Why  should  light,  to  tJpwly  springing, 

All  our  promised  joys  delay  ? 

Home,  tweet  home  1  &c. 
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Bishops  when  at  Winchester,  till  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
Cromwell,  in  the  year  l6i6. 

'the  principal  ruins  that  now  remain,  belonged  to  the  Keep: 
"  this  appears  to  have  been  an  imperfect  parallelogram,  extending 
about  250  feet  east  and  west,  and  lfjO  north  and  south.  The 
area,  or  inside  of  the  quadrangle,  was  150  feet  in  length,  and  1 10 
in  breadth,  which  proves  the  wings  of  the  building  to  have  been 
fifty  feet  deep.  The  tower  which  flanks  the  Keep  to  the  south- 
east is  square,  supported  with  three  thin  buttresses,  faced  with 
stone.  The  intermediate  space,  as  well  as  the  building  in  general 
on  the  outside,  is  composed  of  cut  flints,  and  very  hard  mortar, 
a  coat  of  which  is  spread  over  the  whole:  the  north-east  tower, 
which  advances  beyond  its  level,  is  rounded  off  at  the  extremity. 
In  the  centre  of  the  north  wing,  which  has  escaped  better  than  the 
other  wings,  is  a  door-way  leading  into  a  garden,  which  is  defend- 
ed by  two  small  towers,  and  has  a  pointed  arch :  hence  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  of  more  modern  construction  than  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  inside  of  the  quadrangle,  towards  the 
court,  was  faced  with  polished  free-stone,  as  appears  from  the 
junction  of  the  north  and  east  wings,  which  is  the  most  entire  mor- 
sel in  the  whole  mass,  and  exhibits  a  specimen  of  as  rich  and  ele- 
gant work  as  can  be  produced  from  the  twelfth  century:  we  there 
view  the  pellet  ornament,  and  triangular  fret,  which  adorn  the 
circular  arches,  still  remaining;  together  with  the  capitals,  and  a 
corbel  bust,  executed  with  a  neatness  unusual  at  that  early  period.** 

Very  little  remains  of  the  west  and  south  wings,  the  ruins  of  these 
having  probably  been  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  offices 
of  the  new  Episcopal  Palace,  began  here  by  Bishop  Morley,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  Episcopal  Cha- 
pel, at  the  south-west  end  of  the  quadrangle,  is  yet  standing;  but 
this,  from  its  style  of  architecture,  is  probably  not  of  an  earlier  age 
than  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  front  of  the  new  Palace  was 
pulled  down  by  the  present  Bishop  about  twenty  years  ago,  Wol- 
vesey  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  celebrated  tribute 

of  wolves'  heads,  imposed  on  the  Welsh  by  King  Edgar;  and  which, 

...  v  .      .  .^ 

*  Milner'i  Winchester,  VoL  II.  p.  135. 
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ft  is  positively  asserted,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  here.*  Hie  pre* 
cincts  of  the  Castle  were  originally  considerably  more  extensive 
than  they  appear  from  tbe  present  remains. 
.  Winchester  Castle,  of  which  scarcely  any  parts  are 
now  standing,  was  built,  as  already  mentioned,!  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  occupied  tbe  commanding  spot  at  tbe  south-west 
angle  of  the  city,  where  the  King's  House,  or  Palace,  erected  by 
Charles  the  Second,  now  stands.  This  fortress  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  important  transactions,  some  of  which  have  been  related4 
In  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was  besieged,  and  .taken  by  the  Dan* 
phin  of  France ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  success* 
fully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Simon  de  Montfbrt,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  the  Barons  under  his  command :  the  city,  however,  suffered 
greatly,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  ill-treated,  and  even 
murdered.  In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  famous  Wyke* 
ham  was  for  some  time  Constable  of  this  Castle,  and  here  his  first 
essays  in  military  architecture  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made.  James  the  First  bestowed  the  fee-simple  of  the  Castle 
on  Sir  Benjamin  Tichborne,  and  his  descendants,  from  whom  it 
was  seized  by  the  Parliament ;  and  after  the  Castle  had  been  dis* 
mantled  by  Cromwell,  the  estate  and  remains  were  granted  to  Sir 
William  Waller,  whose  sister  had  married  the  real  owner,  Sir* 
Richartf  Tichborne.  Waller,  or  his  son,  sold  the  Chapel  wh& 
bad  been  left  standing,  to  certain  feotiees,  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
verting  it  into  a  County  Hall,  to  which  destination  it  has  ever  since 
been  applied.  The  rest  of  the  Castle  precincts  were  sold  to  the 
Corporation  of  Winchester,  and  from  them  to  Charles  the  Second, 
as  already  stated,  for  the  trifling  consideration  of  five  shillings ! 
In  the  erection  of  the  Palace,  now  called  the  King's  House,  by 
this  Monarch,  the  ruins  of  the  deaqolisbed  Castle  were  chiefly 
consumed :  tbe  death  €tf  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the 
building,  which,  had  it  been  completed  according  to  tbe  original 

design 

*  Trussed  MSS.  ex.  ArchW.  Ecc.  Cath. 
t  Sec  page  35.  J  See  pagct  38,  40,  and  45. 
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<k«»gp  given  for  it  by  Sk  Christopher  Wren,  wod&h&t  btcntbm 
TPMt  stately  edifice  of  tine  kind  in  England* 

"  The  whole  area  of  the  Castte,"  observes  Mr.  Miiwr,  "  vat 
about  850  feet  la  length,  north  and  south;  and  250 in  breadth, 
east  and  west:  it  became,  however,  much  narrower,  at  the  north 
extremity,  wbese  a  wajl,  that  followed  the  slope  of  the  ditch, 
united  it  wfch  the  west  gate.  Of  the  aboye-menjioned  space,  the 
Keep,  or  Donjon,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  strong  part 
<rf  the  fortress,  and  the  chief  habitable  part  of  k,  occupied  a  square 
of  about  100  feet,  hciog  situated  on  the  summit  at  the  south  end, 
and  qMasiuuiicariag  with  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  by  a  similar 
wall  to  that  described  above.  The  said  Keep  was  flanked  with  a 
'  tower  at  each  corner;  and  a  fifth  tower  stood  over  the  entrance 
of  it  fronting  the  north :  but  the  Castle  gate,  leading  into  the  for- 
tjjBcations  at  large,  looked  to  the  west.  Directly  opposite  to  this* 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  was  a  barbican,  or  turret,  in  the 
nature  of  an  out-post.  The  aforesaid  gate  consisted  of  a  strong 
double  tower;  besides  which,  there  were  three  other  towers,  a* 
convenient  distances  to  strengthen  the  north  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, as  the  five  towers  of  the  Keep  protected  the  south  pan  of 
it.  The  original  form  of  all  these  towers  was  square,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  them  was  flint,  or  other  coarse  stone,  and  a  very  fine 
hind  of  mortar."  It  has,  however,  been  incontestibly  proved, 
from  some  late  discoveries,  "  that  the  two  towers  of  the  Keep, 
which  were  principally  in  sight  of  the  city,  namely,  those  to  the 
north-east,  and  to  the  south-east,  had  been  altered  into  a  circu- 
Jar,  or  rather  into  an  oval  form,  according  to  a  fashion  that  pro- 
wled in  succeeding  ages  to  those  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. The  inside  of  the  north-east  tower,  which  is  still  visible, 
presents  an  oval  chamber,  truncated  where  it  joins  the  body  of 
the  Keep,  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  The 
walls  were  nine  feet  thick,  being  fiiced  and  lined  with  polished 

freestone : 

*  In  the  firtf  volume  of  Nfibter's  Winchester  is  a  fine  engraving  of 
this  building,  from  a  colored  drawing,  by  the  architect  himself;  toge- 
ther with-  two  views  of  the  Castle  in~iti  ancient  state. 


fyte4U>ne:  it  wai'  n*%  yaultedj  the,  lockets,  totlfentwu>et<# 
ju,  that  supported  ij^and  j»rt  of  $*  springers,  which  as*  Jugtyg 
finished,  still  remaining.  The  stone  steps,  leading  into  a  siod  q£  , 
cellar  beneath,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  Castle  dungeons, 
are  also  still  to .  be  seen.  The  north-west  tower  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  considerable  in  extent,  and  bad  a  termce  adjoining  to 
it  in  the  inside.  'The  keep  bad  an  extensive  balhura,  or  glacis,  forti- 
fied with  walls  and  turrets,  encompassing  it  on  the  west  and  south 
sides.  The  dttc)i  varied  in  its  depth  and  breadth;  the  level  of  the 
Keep,  where  the  ground  was.  highest,  must  have  been  at  least 
100  feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad;  for  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
military  difches  of.  the  Castle,  as  well  as  those  of  the  city,  were 
dug  to  such  a  depth,  as  to  admit  ti^e  water  of  the  liver  to  flow  * 
freely  through  them.?* 

The  Chapel,  or,  more  properly,  from  its  modern  appropriation,  the 
County  Hall*  was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and  is  suppo- 
sed, from  its  style  and  materials,  to  have  been  built  about  the  time 
of  the  Monarch  of  that  name.  It  is  11CX  feet  in  length,  and  consists 
of  a  nave  and  side  aisles ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  interior  h^s  been, 
entirely  changed,  through  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
it  for  the  purposes  of  public  business.  At  the  east  end  is  suspended 
the  famous  curiosjty  called  Arthur's,  Round  Table,  wjiich*  tradition 
has  attributed. to  King  Arthur;,  but  modern  inquiry,  with  more 
accuracy!  to  King  Stephen,  who  awe*)??  to  have  introduced  the 
use  of  the  Round  Table  into  this  Island,  to  prevent  disputes  foi; 
precedency  among  the  chivalrous  Knights  of  his  age.  It  consists 
of  stout  oaken  planks,  painted  with  the  figure  of  the  British  Arthur, 
smd  the  nfunes  o£  Jus  twenty-four  Knights,  as  collected  fronj  the 
romances  of.  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  the  costume 
an*}  characters  are  of  the  time  of  Ifenry  .the  Eighth,  when  it  wjs| 
first  painted;  in  the, centre  is  a  rose*  Its  diameter  is  eighteen  feet: 

in 

«  History  of  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  109,  171.  Mr.  Miber  pro* 
fosses  to  have  derived  his.  ideas  of  this  Castle  from  an  attentive  oons»» 
deration  of  its  ruins,  ditches,  sod  sjytuatsep;  from  discoveries  nude  am 
the  spot  by  digging;  Ifqja,  the  bints  that  occur  in  snctenf  writers*,  and 
from  the  slight  sketch  of  it  in  Speed's  Chorography. 
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m  several  places  it  has  been  perforated  by  bullets,  supposed  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.    The  traditions  connected  with  it,  are  thus 
'  noticed  in  one  of  Walton's  beautiful  sonnets : 

Where  Venta's  Norman  Castle  ttill  upreart 
Ju  rafter'd  Hail,  that  o'er  the  grassy  foss, 
Ancl  scatter'd  flinty  fragments  cla4  in  moss, 
On  yonder  steep,  in  naked  state  appears, 
High-hung,  remains  the  pride  of  warlike  years* 
Old  Artltiir'*  Board ;  on  the  capacious  round 
Some  British  pen  has  sketch'd  the  names  renown'd. 
In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers.      / 
Though  join'd  with  magic  skill,  with  many  a  rhyme* 

The  Druid  frame,  unhpnourM,  folk  a  prey 
To  the  slow  vengeance  of  the  wizard  Time, 
And  fade  the  British  characters  away  :— 
Yet  Spenser's  page,  that  chants  in  verse  sublime^ 
Those  Chiefs,  shall  live  unconscious  of  decay. 

The  ancient  precincts  of  the  Castle  extended  nearly  to  the  West 
Gate,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  entrances  now  remain- 
ing of  the  kind  into  this  city;  the  North,  East,  and  South  Gates, 
having  been  demolished  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Pavement, 
appointed  under  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1770.  This  Gate  has 
itself  been  much  altered :  part  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  City  Walls ;  but  the  machiolation,  the  grooves  for  the  port- 
cullis, the  busts,  the  shields  inscribed  in  mmtrefoils,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  whole  western  facing,  display  workmanship  ojF  much  later 
date.  Adjoining  to  the  Gate,  on  the  outside,  are  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  Chapel,  ca  led  St.  Mary  in  the  Ditch.  The  ruins 
$W  of  the  Wall,    extending  on  the  north  side,    are  fringed  with 

jljl  shrubs  and  ash  trees.    At  a  little  distance  from  the  gate  are  the 

remains  of  a  turret,  which,  with  another  of  the  same  description, 
u  defended  the  intermediate  space  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  what  is 
called  the  Hermit's  Tower,  at  the  northern  extremity  .*  The  north 
Wall  of  the  city,  consisting  chiefly  of  flints,  and  strong  cement,  re- 
tains its  full  height  in  some  places,  and  is  embattled,  having  copings 
•f  free-stone:  the  ruins  of  several  turrets  on  this  side  may  also  be 
1  traced. 
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traced*  On  the  east  side,  the  Wall  "  had  the  main  am  of  the  ri* 
ver  Itchin  for  its  military  foss  ;*  and  this,  as  appears  from  a  darter 
granted  by  King  Edmund  to  his  sister  Edburga,  and  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Mary,  was  then  (before  960)  navigable  in  this  part  From  the 
East  Grate  southward,  the  Wall  was  extended  beyond  its  original 
bounds,  by  the  founder  of  Wolvesey  Castle,  so  as  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle;  and  being  strongly  fortified- with  towers,  became  the 
outwork  of  that  fortress.  On  the  south  side,  the  entrance  into  the 
city  was  by  a  drawbridge.  On  the  south-west  part,  the  ancient 
tract  of  the  Wall  was  extended  by  the  fortifications  of  the  Royal 
Castle,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  Wolvesey  side  by  those  of 
the  Episcopal  Castle.  The  original  form  of  the  City,  as  bounded 
by  the  Walls,  is  that  of  the  Roman  camps  in  general,  viz.  a  pa- 
rallelogram, with  the  angles  rounded  off;  and  the  principal  parts 
of  Winchester  are  still  included  within  the  space  described  by  this 
figure. 

In  the  High  Street,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  butpartly 
obscured  by  the  situation  of  some  contiguous  buildings,  stands  die 
City  Cboss,  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  age  m  which 
it  was  built,  that  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  consists  of  three  stories 
adorned  with  open  arches,  niches,  and  pinnacles,  surmounted  with 
•mall  crosses.  The  remains  of  the  cross  at  the  top  still  crowns 
the  ornamented  shaft,  which  rises  from  the  base;  and  under  one  of 
the  canopied  niches,  on  the  second  story,  is  a  statue  generally  said 
to  represent  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  but,  from  its  wanting  the  ap- 
propriate symbols  of  that  Saint,  and  from  its  "  bearing  a  palm 
branch,  the  sure  token  of  a  martyr/'  Mr.  Milner,  with  more  probe* 
bility,  refers  it  either  to  St.  Laurence,  or  St.  Amphibalus:  to  the 
first  of  whom  the  Church  near  which  it  stands  was  dedicated;  and 
the  latter  of  whom  was  once  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Cathedral. 
This  structure  was  erected  by  a  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cro**f  an 
order  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Henry  the  Sixth: 
its  preservation  has  been  owing  to  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
rose  in  its  defence,  and  drove  away  the  workmen  employed  to  take 
it  down  about  the  year  1770,  under  an  order  of  the  Coimnissioneis 
of  Pavement,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  clandestinely  sold  %f> 

ornament 
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otnsstieiit  lute  gftftUMM  of  u  neighbounrig  fjcUuoSnt*    Toe-  nfc^kt 
iw  An  Cross  is  forty-tiirte  leet. 

Tile  -ecclesiastical  bufidaigs  in  fins  city,  and  itt  suburbs,  wese 

formerly  extremely  numerous;  the  Chnrches  and  Chapel*  alone, 

-ftmoittftihg  to  upward*  of  ninety;  and  several  faftfag  Colleges  «nd 

Motrtsteries  attached  to  them.    Scarcely  twelve  *t  them  tiow  re- 

«nahi;  the  others  having  been  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  war,  or 

Setwise.    The  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  hear  the  CHy 

Cross,  and  which  can  hardly  be  seen  for  die  buildings  that  *nrround 

it,  is  considered  as  the  mother  Church;  "  hence  the  Bfehof)  takes 

jpossessiob  of  his  diocese,  by  niakhig  a  solemn  entry  into  this  tittfe 

odiflce/    The  principal  parocbial  Chnren  is  that  debated  to  St. 

•Mdiaict,  Which  was  forinerry  collegiate:  the  porch,  though  much 

obscured,  exhibits  speeiiberis  of  Saxon  workmanship. 

•     Tlie  Tewn-HaR,  or,  more  properly,  the  JrTa/J  of  the  Guild  of 

Merchants  of  Winchester,  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1713,  on  the  site 

fcf  a rtwfe ancient HsUI,  <efeeted<ui  place  of  a  former  one  recorded 

to  toave  been  burnt  down  hi  1 1 *2.    Here  the  cfef  arefcifes,  tJfc 

^origin**  Winchester  bushel  given  by  King  Edgar,  with  other  nw*- 

rsures,  both  for  quantity  dud  length,  fixed  as  standards- by  succeed- 

Ihg  Princes,  arid  Various  curious  memorials  of  antiquity,  ate  stffl 

♦preserved.    Id  ftoht  is  a  good  statue  of  QUeefi  Anne,  presented  by 

iGootge  brydges,  Esq;  Who  was  a  representative  of  the  city  ih  seven 

•anecessive  parlairierits.     The  MurketBokse  is  a  rieat  buftBri£, 

-erected  hi  1772,  for  the  sale  of  bolter,  eggs,  poultry,  fee.    Before 

'tfusedidee  was  completed,*  die  above  articles  were  exposet!  for  sale 

round  the  City  Cross,  and  in  the  Ftto-Hfotse,  ari  artrient  friazzft, 

extending  from  die  Cross,  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street. 

|!jlM  Among  the  other  public  buildings  that  require  notice,  is  the  an- 

«|  -dent  structure  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street  called  St.  John's 

■  w  House,   orjgmally  founded  as  an  Hospital,  and  that  apparently 

"  so  early  as.  the  tenth  century,  as  appears  by  the  fdHowing  passage 

Irom LekwFs Itinerary:  "Hard  by  is  a  (aire  Hospitale  of  8t.  John, 

wher  pore  syke  people  be  kept:  ther  is  yn  the  Chapefle  an  yrnage 

of  St.  Brinstane,  sumfyme  Bishop  of  Wyncliestfe ;  and  I  have  redde 

that  St  Brinstane  founded  an  Hospitale  yn  Wfochesfee."     St. 

Briustan 


Stint*  died  fee*  jfaatf^}  >ta  Wfrftrtic&krrj  leliiaAable  fcr 
his  charity  ^itW^w>r:  /fibis  Jfdipitel  is  thought  to  have after* 
feuib:bec*meiAfo  prtperfy  or  to  have 

ftNe*  .under  the*  adnhntirjnfjqn,  as  die  same  year  in  *%ich  tint 
order  was  sufjpTesasfl,  a  tieh  citizen  and  magistrate  ef  Winchester 
obtained  penmasiehof  the  King,  Edward  the  Secdhd,  toTa-foadi 
it  "  fta\  the  sole  velief  of  sidk.  and  lame  soldiers,  fx>etf^)lgfhm\ 
and  mjuaiwstul  ^fari^tQ^  to  have  their  lodging  and  diet 
gratis  there*  for  one  night,  or  longer,  as  their  inahifity  to  travel 
might  require/'  Sntiicieot  endowments  were  at  the  same  time 
given  for  its  natiateaanee,  and  the  fmamgenxnt  vested  in  the  Cot> 
poratieaj,  who  appear,  even  as  early  as  this  period,  to  have  uset 
Has  a  Public  HalL  At  the  Dis*okrt**i,  is  the  tine  of  Henry  the 
fiightby  the  revenue*  of  this  nvtittttsea  were,  with  afrtfeoivraaMe 
prdperty,  confiscated  to  the  Kks/s  use;  hot  the  Cot^xiration 
were  suffered  t6.  retain  (he  "hare  watts  ftw  erril  purposes.  In 
1554,  it  once  more  became  a  charitable  foaudaiioii»  toeing  ew- 
dowed  fcr  the  stspport  of  sm  poor  widows,  by  Richard  lamb, 
Esq.  each  of  these  has  a  sapefate  apartment  an  the  north  side  of 
The  roam  baisdtog.  The  principal  chamber,  or  hall,  which  is«*> 
ty-two  feet  in  length,  thttty*eigbt  bfaeari,  and  .twenty-eight  high, 
has-been  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style,  chiefly  by  a  donation  of  the 
JaleCofcoroL  BftYDOBa*  of  Avinatbrr,  who  left  8001 .  f<*  the  pur- 
pose* Tbe,portrait  of  this  gentleman,  and  a  very  fine  whole  length 
0f  CHAftUB*  tub  Second,  in  his  robes  of  state,  by  9fir  Peter 
JLely,  pretested  by  the  Monarch  himself  to  the  Corporation,  alt 
among  the  decoration*  of  this  apartment;  and  here  the  ptfbtfc 
feasts,  mneie-tneetanjsy  and  assemblies,  are  held.  In  an  -adjoin- 
ing room,  called  the  Council  Chamber,  are  suspended  tbeCfty  To* 
bUt§  which  display  a  brief  chronologieai  arrangement  of  the  moat 
important  tanuttctioaa  selatidg  to  this  city.  The  ancient  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  is  now  used  as  a  Free  SohooL 
,  The  celebrated  Monastery  founded  by  the  great  Alfred  in  thai 
City,  calad  the  Newen  Jrtrnsfr*,*  and  afterwards  Hydb  Ab*et, 
#rjginally  occupied  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  Cathedral 

on 
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od  the  north,  and  the  High  Street.  Attwl  djing  toon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  A  Was  cdrnplefcedj  hyihi»Bon,  Edward 
the  Confessor*  and  placed  under  the  dfrtctkm  of  AMM*s  esteemed 
friend,  St;  Grimbald,  who  was  prevailed  on  so  establish  it  tor 
canons  regular*  These  were  expelled  by  Bishop  Etfaelwold,  in 
the  year  963,*  and  their  place  supplied  by  Benedictine  monks. 
Alwyn*  the  eighth  Abbot  from  St.  Grimbald;  was  uncle  to  the  un- 
fortunate King  Harold*  and,  with  twelve  of  his  monks;  assisted 
that  Sovereign  in  the  field  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings*  where  be  was 
himself  slain*  together  with  all  his  companions.  "  This  behaviour 
of  the  Abbot  so  enraged  the  Conqueror,  that  he  treated  the  New 
Minster  with  more  than  his  usual  tyranny;  seizing  upon  all  its 
estates,  and  keeping  the  Abbey  itself  in  his  hands  for  a  long  time, 
without  allowing  a  new  Abbot  to  be  chosen/'  Three  years  after- 
wards, his  anger  being  appeased,  he  permitted  the  monks  to  elect 
a  superior,  restored  some  of  the  Abbey  lands,  and  gave  other  pos* 
sessions  in  exchange  for  the  remainder. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  this  foundation,  oe* 
curred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  at  which  time  its  situation 
had  become  exceedingly  unwholesome,  through  the  stagnation  of 
a  stream  of  water,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  river  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  to  supply  the  ditches  which  had  been  dug 
round  the  Castle  erected  by  the  Conqueror.  This  inconveniency* 
combined  with  another,  that  had  been  endured  even  from  the 
building  of  the  Abbey,  namely,  the  interruption  that  frequently 
arose  from  the  contiguity  of  the  Abbey  Church  to  the  Cathedral, 
by  which  the  voices  and  organs  of  the  two  choirs  were  confusedly 
mterminged,  gave  origin  to  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the  Abbey  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  design  being  approved  equally  by  the  King 
j»  j jj  and  Bishop,  and  by  the  inmates  of  both  Monasteries,  the  spot  called 

y<  Hyde  Meadow,  just  without  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  was  chosen 

for  the  site  of  the  new  edifice.    Here  a  magnificent  Church  and 
Monastery  were  erected,  cluefly  at  the  expense  €(f  the  King;  and 
in  the  year  1110,  the  monks  removed  to  their  new  abode,  carry- 
ing 
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ipg  with  them  not  only  the  relics  of  the  Saints  Grunbald  and 
Juitocusv  the  latter  of  which  had  been  brought  from  Picardy,  bqt 
also  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  personages  that  had  been  buried 
in  their  old  Church,  and  which  were  now  re-interred  at  Hyde, 
Among  the  reuAius  thus  removed*  were  those  of  Alfred,  his  Queen 
Alswitha,  and  his  sons  Ethelward  and  Edward  the  Elder;  Alfred, 
Elfleda,  and  Ethe1hilda>  children  of  Edward  the  Elder;  and  King 
Edwy* 

.  In  the  succeeding  reign*  that  of  the  Usurper  Stephen,  Hyde  Ab* 
bey,  as  before  stated,*  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  in  the  con0agnh 
tMMi  occasioned  by  the  fire-balls  that  were  thrown  on  the  buildings, 
in  the  possession  of  the  forces  of  Matilda,  from  the  Bishop's  Cast 
tie  at  Wolvesey.  This  destructive  measure  has  been  attributed  tq 
the  advice  of  the  Bishop  himself,  but  uqjustly ;  though  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  a  canonical  process  was  instituted  against  him,  for  seizing* 
and  converting  to  his  own  use,  the  gold  and  silver  of  a  great  cross, 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Abbey 
J>y  Canute>  and  was  melted  in  the  flames.  |n  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  the  buildings  were  restored  with  increased  magnifi- 
cence; and  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  having  become  very  great, 
ftam  the  various  grants  it  had  received  from  many  Royal  and  noble 
benefactors,  its  Abbot  was  invested  with  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  Parliament  On  its  surrender  p>  the  commissioners  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  April,  1538,  its,  annual  revenues  were,  accord* 
ing  to  Dugdak,  computed  at  865L  18s.  OJd.  The  Church,  and 
principal  offices  of  the  Monastery,  were  demolished  so  soon  after* 
wards,  that  Lehmd  speaks  of  the  Abbey,  in  the  past  tense,  as  hav- 
ing "  stoode  in  this  suburbe."  Even  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious 
dead  were  broken  into ;  for  we  are  assured  by  the  same  author, 
that  "two  little  tables  of  lead,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Alfred, 
and  his  son  Edward,  were  found  in  the  monument  containing  their 
remains."  Veiy  little  of  the  Monastic  buildings  are  uow  gfrmHing ; 
.the  principal  remain  is  the  small  and  mutilated  Parish-Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  east  end  of  which  is  in  ruins;  at  the  wesf 
.   /Vol.  VI.    Dec.  1804.        O  end 
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end  is  a  square  heavy  tower.    "  This  Church' never  formed  put 
of  the  Abbey  itself;  but,  like  the  ParisfcChurcb  of  St.  Suttrin, 
with  respect  to  the  Cathedra!,  was  intended  fbr  the  benefit  of  the 
servants,  and  other  lay  petto**  belonging  to  the  Monastery  .•• 
Some  ruinous  out-booses,  and  parts  of  a  large  barn,  comprise  the 
remainder  of  the  ruins.    On  tile  exact  site  of  the  Church  a  new 
Bridewell  was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  according  td  the  pin  of 
the  benevolent  Howard.    In  digging  the  foundations,  many  stout 
coffins,  with  chalices,  patms,  rings,  &c.  were  Met  with?   toge- 
ther with  busts,  capitals  of  columns,  and  other  fragments  of  or- 
namental sculpture.     The  most  mtercstmg  curiosity,  howtfei, 
that  hat  been  found  among  the  remains  of  this  Abbey,  la  the  atone 
inscribed  ALFRED  REX.  dccclxxxi,  in  Saxon  chameters:  tins 
was  discovered  between  forty  **i  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  mm  itf 
the  possession  of  H.  Howard,  Esq*  of  Corby  CastJe,  Ciinsjertiiid. 
Another  of  the  religious  ettabtisbinents  of  this  dty,  of  which  it 
Is  requisite  to  detail  some  particulars,  was  the  Jtiriua  flpensmm 
or  AbbHY  of  St.  Mahy,  which  had  been  founded  by  Alawftba* 
Alfred's  Queen,  and  afteTwatdy  became  the  plate  of  her  redrwucnt 
on  the  demise  of  her  Royal  consort.  Here  also  Edbvrga,  ftdafcgh* 
ter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  passed  her  devout  Hie,  and  became  Ab- 
bess.   In  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  additional  endowment*  were 
bestowed  on  thb  foundation  by  Bishop  EtbeJwold,  who-,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend,  the  celebrated  St.  Dunstari*  increased  the 
strictness  of  its  disciplme  according  to  the  new  regulations  pre- 
scribed fbr  the  observance  of  Benedictines.    Many  West  Saxon 
females,  of  Royal  and  noble  parentage,  were  admitted  info  this 
coramumty;  and  here  Matilda,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Henry 
tfie  First,  and  direct  descendant  from  Edmund  Ironside,  receded 
her  education.    The  usurpation  of  Stephen  proved  the  dettrtictioai 
of  the  first  Abbey;  fbr  this  also,  hire  the  New  Minstre,  was  burnt 
by  the  throwing  of  fire-balls  from  Worvesey.    In  tile  neat  reign, 
the  buildings  were  reinstated,  towards  the  expense  of  which  Hen- 
ry the  Second  is  thought  to  have  been  a  considerable  benefactor. 

On 
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On  **  Cissetatkm  of  the  lesser  Monasteries  this  Abbey,  whom 
annual  revenues  only  amounted  to  1791*  7%  2d.  would  have  foil* 
en  m  the  common  wrock,  if  its  the*  Abbess,  Dame  Etwbelb 
Shelley,  had  wot  averted  tbo  storm,  by  tbe  sacrifice  of  tbe  manors 
of  Alleanoing  and  Archefouat,  in  Wiltshire,  which  were  alienated 
in  furor  of  L*rd  Edward  Sejiniour,  and  Lady  Anne,  his  wife;  the 
latter  of  whom*  according  to  the  sunnise  of  Dugdale,  the  rape* 
eioue  Henry  bui  w  some  private  reason  to  oblige,"  The  Abbey 
continued  to  flourish  about  four  years  longer,  when,  at  the  final 
Gtissekitiettt  ail  jta  possessions  were  swept  away;  the  Abbess,  and 
eight  of  her  sua*,  having  small  annuities  granted  them;  and  tbo 
lest  of  the  community  being  turned  out  without  any  provision* 
Scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  conventual  buildings  can  now  be  traced* 
excepting  in  a  large  modem  mansion*  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  materials  were  used;  and  in  tbe  name  of  Abbey,  by  which  tbo 
whole  extent  of  it*  ancient  inclosure  is  still  called. 

An  eitensive  Cowtfy  Gaol,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  cuV 
reetgMi  of  tbo  architect,  Mr.  Moneypenuy,  is  now  building  in  this 
city,  .  The  infernal  arrangement  is  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  Howard;  and  has  for  itsoiyects,  the  health,  ckanljwas 
and  moral*,  of  the  prieonera. 

Here  are  several  MeetingJIotises  for  Dissenters  of  different 
denominations;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Qwpcl,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  standing  in  the  Street  of 
that  name*  This  structure  was  rebuilt  on  the  foundations,  of  a 
wore  ancient  Chapel,  in  the  year  1792.  Tim  designs  from  which 
it  was  constructed,  were  principally  executed  by  Mr.  Carter; 
tbe  general  idea  was  to  give  a  modern  imitation  of  the  English,  or 
Pointed  style,  with  its  corresponding  decorations  in  the  middle 
ages;  and  tins  intention  was  completed  as  far  as  the  limited  state 
of  the  finances  appropriated  for  the  purpose  would  admit.  The 
building-  iteeif  is  coated  with  stucco,  resembling  free-stone;  and 
has  "muilioned  windows,  shelving  buttresses,  a  parapet,  with 
open  quatrefeils,  and  crocketted  pinnacles,  terminating  in  gilt 
crosses,"  The  windows  are  twelve  feet  high,  and  four  feet,  six 
inches  brood :  the  canopies  over  these  rise  from  corbel  heads  of 

6  2  Bishops 
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Bishops  and  Sovereigns,  with  their  respective  emUenu;  and  the* 
frieze  is  charged  with  the  emblems  and  initials  of  St.  Peter.  A 
neat  vaulted  porch  leads  into  the  interior!  which  is  fitted  up  in 
imitation  of  older  buildings ;  and  many  of  the  ornaments  have  a 
particular  connection  with  the  history  of  Winchester;  others  have 
been  modelled  from  the  antiquities  that  remain  in  it  The  altar* 
piece  was  jwiinted  from  a  copy  of  Raphael's  famous  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Mr.  Cave,  sen.  of  this  city.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  ground  glass,  richly  painted  with  quatrefoiis,  and 
cross  pates,  and  further  adorned  with  figures  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted Saints  and  Kings  that  have  flourished  in  Winchester.  Opposite 
the  windows,  which  are  confined  to  the  north  side,  are  paintings 
in  chiaro  oscuro,  from  Scripture  History.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
walk  leading  to  this  Chapel,  is  a  curious  Norman  Portal,  that  was 
removed  hither  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Hospital, 
which  stood  on  a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  was  pulled 
down  a  few  years  ago.  The  mouldings  of  the  arch  are  plain,  and 
undercut ;  they  rise  from  two  columns  on  each  side,  having  bold 
capitals  and  bases.  St.  Mary's  Hospital  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Bishop  Toclyve,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Many  privileges  have,  at  various  times,  been  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  by  different  Sovereigns.  Its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, as  already  stated,*  had  the  title  of  Mayor  conferred  on  him, 
by  Henry  the  Secoud,  in  1184,  some  years  before  that  appella- 
tion was  known  even  in  the  capital  itself.  The  first  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  granted  by  King  John ;  but  the  charter  by  winch 
the  city  is  now  governed,  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  as 
declared  in  the  preamble,  "  in  consideration  of  the  city  of  Win- 
chester having  been  most  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  natm* 
ties,  coronations,  sepulchres,  and  for  the  preservation  of  other 
famous  monuments  of  die  Queen's  progenitors."  By  this  charter 
the  government  is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  six  Aldermen,  a 
Town-Clerk,  two  Coroners,  two  Constables,  and  a  Council  of 
twcuty-rbur  of  the  "  better,  discreeter,  and  more  honest  sort/  of 
'  •  inhabitants. 


*  Seepage  41. 
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inhabitants.  The  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen,  tire  Justices 
tof  Peace*  The  first  return  from  this  city  to  Parliament,  was  iu 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First.  The  right  of  election  is 
vested  in  the  Corporation, 

Winchester  has  very  little  trade,  but  what  immediately  arises 
from  its  advantageous  situation,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  county ; 
though  an  ancient  wool-combing  manufactory  still  exists  in  it ;  and 
of  late  years,  the  silk  manufacture  has  been  introduced.  All  the 
public  business  of  Hampshire  is,  however,  transacted  here ;  "  and 
f  there  is  never  an  interval  of  many  weeks,  without  a  great  conflux 

i  of  strangers  on  that  account,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  inlia- 

i  bhants ;  the  same,  circumstance  accounts  for  the  number  of  gentle- 

i  men  of  the  law  who  live  here.    Its  Cathedral,  and  its  College, 

t  insure  to  it  the  residence  also  of  a  considerable  number  of  superior 

;  clergy,  with  their  families.    The  upper  class  of  inhabitants,  being 

I  well  educated,  and  consisting  of  fixed  residents,  who  are  known  to 

i  each  other,  live  in  the  most  friendly  and  social  intercourse ;  and 

i  the  lower  rank  are,  in  general,  better  taught,  and  more  civil,  than 

t  persons  in  the  same  situation  in  most  other  places.    The  provir 

sions  which  the  neighbouring  country  produces,  are  of  the  very 
;  best  quality ;   the  coveys  also  abound  with  game,  and  the  rivers 

,  teem  with  trout,  and  other  fish/**    Its  situation,  in  tlie  vicinity  of 

j  the  sea,  with  which  there  is  a  direct  communication  by  a  navigable 

I  canal,  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  is.  also  the 

means  of  its  obtaining  the  heavy  commodities  and  mercliandise  of 
,  other  counties,  at  a  reasonable  rate.    When  in  the  height  of  its 

prosperity,  and  possessing  the  benefit  of  the  wool-staple,  its  wealth 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  its  different 
p  fairs;  the  principal  of  which  were  held  on  the  neighbouring  hill* 

{  of  St.  Giles,  and  St,  Mary  Magdalen. 

,  St.  Giles's  Fair  was  at  pne  period  by  for  the  greatest  in. 

England.     It  was  originally  held  for  one  day  only,  in  virtue  of  a 
grant  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Bishop  Walkelin,  his  cou- 
sin.    "  William  Rufos  extended  it  to  three  days;  Henry7  the  First 
t  G3  to 

*  Milner'a  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  44P,  450. 
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to  eight;  Stephen  to  fourteen;  and  Henry  the  Second  to  sixteen 
days,  Daring  the  said  time  of  the  fair,  the  shops  were  shut  up, 
and  no  business  was  allowed  to  be  transacted  throughout  the 
whole  city,  in  Southampton,  or,  in  short,  within  the  distance  of 
seven  leagues  from  the  hill  in  every  direction.  On  the  eve  pre* 
ceding  the  festival  of  St.  Giles,  (September  the  tenth,  N.  S.) 
when  the  fair  began,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  gave  up  the  keys  of 
the  four  city  gates,  and  with  them  his  authority,  to  a  temporary 
Magistrate  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  and  did  not  resume  the 
game  until  the  fair  was  concluded.  In  the  mean  time,  collectors 
were  appointed  at  Southampton,  and  Redbridge,  and  on  all  tlie 
roads  leading  to  the  city,  to  exact  the  appointed  duties  upon  all 
merchandise  that  was  brought  here  for  sale.  This  fair  was  in  the 
highest  repute  of  any  throughout  the  Kingdom;  merchants  resort- 
ed to  it  not  only  from  the  most  remote  parts  within  land,  but  abo 
from  places  beyond  the  sea.  It  formed  a  kind  of  temporary  city, 
which  was  entirely  mercantile;  consisting  of  whole  streets  appro* 
priated  to  the  sale  of  particular  commodities,  and  distinguished  by 
their  several  names;  as  the  Drapery,  the  Pottery,  the  Spicery,  the 
Stannery,  &c.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  die  Sixth,  this 
celebrated  mart  was  observed  to  be  on  the  decline;  the  stand  ap* 
pointed  for  those  who  brought  certain  articles  for  sale  from  Corn- 
Wall,  not  being  occupied.  Since  that  period,  various  causes,  and, 
ftmong  others,  the  decay  of  the  city  itself,  have  gradually  reduced 
this  fair  to  its  present  insignificancy/'*  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Fair 
fe  now  the  greatest,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  money  is  here  annually 
circulated  on  a  single  day. 

Various  improvements  in  the  general  appearance  of  this  city 
have  been  made  since  the  year  1770,  when  the  act  for  paving, 
cleansing,  and  repairing  it,  was  passed.  The  buildings  are  chiefly 
disposed  in  parallel  streets,  branching  oft  at  right  angles  from  tin* 

HiS 

*  Milner's  Winchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  200.  We  cannot  conclude  the 
description  of  this  city,  without  acknowledging  the  very  material  assist* 
ance  we  have  derived  from  that  work ;  which,  considered  only  in  respect 
to  its  immediate  relation  to  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Winchester, 
forms  a  very  honorable  monument  of  the  talents  and  industry  of  its  re- 
verend author. 
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High  Street,  which  runs  through  the  centre*  The  number  of 
bouses  wbicb  compose  the  city  and  suburbs,  omitting  those  of  the 
parish  of  St  Maurice,  is  stated,  in  rlie  returns  under  the  Popula- 
tion Act,  at  847 ;  the  number  of  inhabitants,  including  the  inmates 
of  the  College,  at  6 17 1 :  if  to  these  ore  added  2000  for  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  that  are  generally  hi  the  Banacks,  or  King's  House, 
the  total  of  the  population  will  amount  to  8 171.  For  the  recreation 
of  the  superior  classes,  a  neat  TJieatreMs  been  recently  built;  ad- 
ditional amusement  is  derived  from  the  Race-Groumd,  which  lies 
between  three  and  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city.  A  County 
Hospital,  or  Infirmary,  was  established  at  Winchester  as  early  as  tbe 
year  1736,  and  has  been  the  means  of  relieving  a  great  number  of 
people.  The  present  buQdiug  consists  of  a  centre,  and  two  wings: 
the  plan  on  which  it  is  managed,  is  highly  .judicious  and  honorable. 

About  three  mites  north-east  from  Winchester,  is  AV1NGTON, 
anciently  Abyngton,  a  seat  and  manor  of  Earl  Temple,  eldest  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  obtained  it  by  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Anpa  Elba  Brydges,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  James, 
last  Duke  af  Cbandos,  on  whose  death,  in  1789,  that  title  be- 
came extinct.  Hie  manor  was  originally  Boyal  demesne,  ami 
was  given,  by  King  .Edgar,  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Swithin,  at 
Winchester,  jp  the  year  961 ;  and  continued  in  the  possession  of 
that  honse  till  the  Dissolution,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Glejks  of  MicheWever,  in  this  county,  41  whom  it  remained  ti)l 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  then  passed  to  the  Bruges,  or  Brydges. 
This  family,  a  bnmch  of  a  very  noble  one  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Continent,  was  settled  at  Brugge  Castle,  in  Shropshire,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Sir  Thomas  Brugge  married  Alice,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley,  by  Alice/ his  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas,  Lord  Chandos,  sister  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Cbandos,  Lord  Chandos,  one  of  the  original  Knights  of  the 
Castle;  and  of  whom  our  History  speaks  so  highly  for  his  conduct 
in  tbe  French  wars,  under  Edward  the  Third.  From  this  marriage 
arose  the  connection  between  the  families  of  Bruges  and  Cbandos; 
the  united  honors  of  which  have  descended,  in  an  uninterrupted 
line,  to  the  present  tune. 

G4  In 
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In  the  year  1554,  Sir  John  Bruges,  or  Brydges,  %nu  created, 
by  Queen  Mary,  Baron  Chandos,  of  Sudeley  Castle,  in  Glooes- 
tershrre;  and  in  1714,  the  Honorable  James  Brydges,  ninth  Lord 
Chandos,  was  created  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  Duke 
of  Chandos.  James,  his  grandson,  third  and  last  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos,* acquired  the  house  and  property  of  Avington,  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Brydges,  relict  of  George  Brydges,  Esq,  son  of  George 
Rodney  Brydges,  Esq.  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Brydges,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  who  married  Anna  Maria  Bradenell,  the 
infamous  and'  notorious  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  former 
husband,  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  died  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  he  received  in  a  duel  with  George  VilUers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,! during  the  fighting  of  which,  the  Countess  is  reported  to 
have  held  the  horse  of  her  gallant,  disguised  as  a  page.  During 
her  residence  at  Avington,  Charles  the  Second  was  frequently  her 
guest;  and  hence  Avington  became  the  scene  of  the  licentious 
pleasures  of  that  profligate  Monarch,  at  the  time  he  was  meditating 
to  establish  his  Royal  residence  in  the  Palace  at  Winchester.  Be- 
fore the  old  house  was  dismantled,  but  a  very  short  time  before 
the  unexpected  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Chandos,  Nell  Gwynn's 
Dressing-Room  was  still  shown.  The  old  Green-House  was  the 
Banquetting-Roora  in  which  Charles  was  entertained. 

The  present  Mansion  is  mostly  of  .brick;  and  though  not  vet 
completed,  has  been  greatly  improved  since  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Earl  Temple ;  it  having  been  previously  dismantled,  by 
the  late  Duke,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  two  wings ;  but  on  the 

sudden 

*  By  the  maternal  line,  the  Blood  Royal  of  England  flows  in  the 
veins  of  the  descendants  of  this  family ;  the  mother  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Chandos,  and  of  Lady  Caroline  Leigh,  reiict  of  James  Leigh,  Esq.  of 
Addlestrop,  in  Glocestershire,  being  the  first  wife  of  Henry,  second 
Duke  of  Chandos,  and  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  .Lord 
Bruce,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  who  descended  through  heiresses 
of  the  great  houses  of  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Seymour,  and  Saville, 
from  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

t  See  Beauties,  Vol.  L  p.  388. 
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sudden  death  of  that  nobleman,  it  was  left  entirely  unfinished. 
It  is  situated  in  a  well-planted  and  secluded  valley,  nearly  environ* 
ed  with  high  downs,  which,  from  their  bare  and  open  state,  form 
a  singular,  though  not  unpleasing  contrast  with  the  scenery  unmet 
diately  contiguous  to  the  Mansion  Several  of  the  apartments  are 
fitted  up  with  great  elegance,  and  are  highly  enriched  by  a  choice 
collection  of  paintings,  entirely  of  his  Lordship's  forming;  and 
many  of  which  have  been  purchased,  by  him,  from  the  Orleant 
and  Besborough  collections.    In  the  Saloon  are  the  following: 

A  large  picture,  by  Repibrandt;  subject  generally  considered 
as  unknown;  but  in  a  mezzotinto  print,  engraved  from  it  by  J, 
Ward,  it  is  called  "  The  Centurion  Cornelius,"  from  the  tenth  Chap, 
ter  of  the  Acts.  This  painting  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  executed  by  Rembrandt,  who  painted  it  for  the  ancestors  of 
a  Merchant's  family  in  Amsterdam,  from  which  it  was  purchased 
by  an  English  collector,  on  the  entry  of  the  French  iuto  Holland 
during  the  last  war.  With  the  assistance  of  two  young  men,  sons 
of  the  family,  the  collector  embarked  it  on  board  a  fishi^-boat, 
and  escaped  with  it  in  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  French 
troops  entered  the  above  city;  he  afterwards  sold  it  to  Earl 
Temple. 

Tobias's  Wedding  Night;  Le  Soeur :  from  Lord  Besborough  t 
collection. 

Baptism  of  the  Eunuch;  Cuyp:  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  highly* 
finished  picture. 

Head  of  Christ;  Carlo  Dolci:  very  fine. 

Shipping  and  Buildings;  Claude  de  Lorraine:  this  picture  i» 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Northington  Claude,  it 
having  belonged  to  that  nobleman's  collection. 

Baptism  of  Christ;  Albano :  a  beautiful  picture,  from  the  Otj 
leans  collection. 

Exposure  of  Moses ;  Nich.  Poussin :  also  from  the  Orleans  col» 
lection.    This  is  a  very  fine  painting,  and  has  been  engraved. 

Two  small  landscapes ;  Sal.  Rosa. 

A  Storm  and  Shipwreck ;  Vernet. 

TwoJandscapes;  KuysdaeL 
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A»;  one  «f  the  set  of  elements  painted  by  Luca  Oofdnoo : 
from  Lord  Besbofough' s  collection. 

Head  of  a  Sybil;  Dotniaiciuno :  very  fine:  6bb  the  Orleans 
coHection. 

•Head  of  an  OU  Woman ;  Damer :  extremely  curious. 

Raphael  ;  by  himself ;  from  Lord  Besborough'9  collection. 

Head  of  a  Woman;  Rubens:  this  was  a  fevorite  picture  of  Sir 
fosfcna  Reynolds,  who  always  hung  it  up  as  a  study,  and  at  whose 
sale  it-was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

In  the  Dining-Room  is  a  <Head  of  Sir  John  Brtobs,  "first 
Lord  Ghandos ;  by  Hans  Holbein. 
-    Venus  and  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read ;  Corregio. 

Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin;  Gotdo.  These  two  pictures  were 
given,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  Lady  Shrewsbury :  the 
Corregio  is  particularly  fine. 

Our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Joseph ;  Albert  ©uaer. 

Two  Landscapes;  Van <Joyea. 

View  of  Caernarvon  Castle;  Wilson. 

A  Landscape;  Loutherbourg. 

View  of  the  Royal  Naval  Review,  in  1775 ;  Series :  presented, 
by  his  Majesty,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Chandos. 

Erasmus;  Holbein. 

The  Angel  departing  from  Tobit  and  his  family;  Rembrandt: 
'from  the  collection  of  Nathaniel  Hone,  Esq.  Tliis  piefeMie  was* 
brought  into  England  by  John  Blackwood,  Esq.  a  distiiigiwwhfd 
connoisseur  and  collector,  and  who  was  the  first  person  that  intro- 
duced the  pictures  af  Murflbo  and  Cuyp  to  English  patronage. 

In  iront  of  the  bouse  is  a  piece  of  water,  that  was  formed  trow 
a  transparent  stream  that  flows  through  the  valley,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Chandos.  The  Park,  whieh  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, was  also  made  by  him,  and  was  not  finished  till  the 
yaar  1785 :  it  incloses,  however,  some  fine  old  timber,  and  the 
ground  is  beautifully  diversified. 

About  one  mile  west  from  Winchester,  on  the  banks  of  the 

river  Itchin,  is  the  venerable  and  interesting  Hospital  of  St. 

Cross;  an  institution  that  baa  retained  more  of  its  original  elia- 

2  •  Meter, 
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1  racter,  than  any  other  sbnflnr  renmaM  c^  ancient  ^»^y  and  diarity 
in  this  Wand.    "  The  lofty  tower,  with  the  grated  door,  and 

1  Porters  Lodge  beneath  it;  die  retired  Ambulatory;  the  separate 
cells;  the  common  Refectory;  the  venerable  Church;  the  black 
flowing  dress,  and  the  silver  cross,  worn  by  the  members;  'die 

i        conventual  appellation  of  brother,  with  which  fbey  salute  each 

f       other;  in  short,  the  silence,  the  order,  and  the  neatness,  that  here 

i  reign,  seen*  to  recall  the  idea  of  a  Monastery  to  these  v/ho  have 
seen  one,  and  wiH  give  no  imperfect  idea  of  such  an  establishment 

<       4o  those  who  have  not  had  that  advantage.119 

*    "  This,  however,  never  was  a  Monastery,  but  only  an  Hospital 
for  the  support  of  ancient  and  infirm  men,  living  together  in  a  re- 

•  gular  and  devout  manner."  The  original  founder  was  the  Bbbop 
jfenry  de  Blois,  who  instituted  it,  between  the  years  1182  and  1190, 
for  the  mainlenanee  and  residence  of  thirteen  poor  nun;  and  "the  re- 
lief ctf  100  others,  the  most  indigent  that  could  be found  in  the  dty, 
but  of  good  characters ;  each  of  whom  was  ordered  to  be  provided 
daily  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  quarts  of  small  beer,  and  two 
messes  for  his  dinner,  in  a  hall  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 

t  called  Hundred-Mama  Hall,  from  this  circumstance:  Here  wan 
also  an  endowment  for  a  Master,  a  Steward,  four  Chaplains,  thir- 
teen Clerks,  and  seven  Choristers. 

,  Before  the  time  of  Bishop  Wykebam,  who  was  appointed  to  the 

See  of  Winchester  in  1566,  the  revenues  of  this  Hospital  had  been 

i       appropriated  -to  purposes  very  drfnrent  from  the  intentions  of  the 

i  founder';  and 'that  Prelate,  tieing  determined  to  reform  die  existing 
abuses,  at  length  succeeded,  after  a  tedious  Htigalion,  both  in  the 

,  tpfaitual  and  temporal  courts.  He  then  re-established  it  on  a  se- 
cure and  web-ordered  foundation;  the  propriety  and  good  effects 
of  which  were  so  apparent,  that  his  successor,  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
being  determined  to  engage  in  some  permanent  charity,  resolved 
rather  to  enlarge -this  fatstJtution,  than  to  'found  "a  new  one.  && 
therefore  endowed  rt*for  the  additional  support  of  two 'Priests,  and 
thirty-five  poor  men,  who  were  to  become  residents ;  and  three 

Hospital 

*  Aiilner*t  Wiochcuer,  Vol,  II.  p.  HI. 
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Jfospitai  Nuns,  who  were  to  attend  upon  the  sick  brethren :  he 
also  caused  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hospital  to  be  rebuilt. 

"  The  present  establishment  of  St.  Cross  is  but  the  wreck  of  rfc 
two  ancient  institutions;  it  having  been  severely  fleeced,  though 
not  quite  destroyed,  like  so  many  other  Hospitals,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. Instead  of  seventy  residents,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  who 
were  here  entirely  supported,  besides  100  out-members,  who  daily 
received  their  meat  and  drink,  the  charity*  consists  at  present  but 
often  residing  brethren,  and  three  out-pensioners,  exclusive  of  one 
Chaplain,  and  the  Master.  It  is  true,  however,  that  certain  doles 
of  bread  continue  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  only  vestige  left  in  the  kingdom, 
of  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  ancient  times,  the  Porter  a 
daily  furnished  with  a  certain  quantity  of  good  bread  and  beer, 
of  which  every  traveller,  or  other  person  whosoever,  that  knocks 
at  the  Lodge,  and  calls  for  relief  is  entitled  to  partake  gra- 
tuitously."* Many  of  the  Masters  of  this  Hospital  have  been  Pre- 
lates of  considerable  learning, 

The  buildings  of  this  Hospital  composed  two  courts;  but  the 
south  side  of  the  interior  quadrangle  has  been  lately  pulled  down. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  first  court  is  the  QanHreli'v9ennea^ant  wfakb 
b  about  forty  feet  long,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  brew-house: 
on  the  west  is  a  range  of  offices;  and  on  the  south,  with  portions  of 
other  buildings,  the  lofty  and  handsome  tower  gateway,  erected  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose  statue,  in  his  Cardinal's  habit,  is  represented 
kneeling  in  an  elegant  niche  in  the  upper  part:  two  other  niches, 
of  the  same  form,  but  deprived  of  their  statues,  appear  also  or 
the  same  level.  "  In  the  cornice  over  the  gates  of  this  tower,  we 
behold  the  Cardinal'*  b»t  displayed,  together  with  the  busts  of  his 
father,  John  of  Gaunt;  of  his  Royal  nephews,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  Henry  the  Fifth;  and  of  his  predecessor,  Wykeham:  in  the 
apandrils,  on  each  side,  are  the  founder's  arms.  The  centre  boss 
pi  the  groining  of  the  gateway,  is  carved  into  a  curious  cross,  com- 
posed 


*  Milner's  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 
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posed  of  leaves,  and  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  thorns:  on  the 
leitwflfe door  of  fcePorte*  I*dge/* 

On  entering  the  second  court,  die  first  object  tint  attracts  at* 
tendon,  is  the  ancient  and  interesting  Church  of  St.  Cross,  which 
extends  a  considerable  way  into  tbe  court,  and  destroys  its  regu- 
larity on  the  east  side.  This  edifice  is  built  in  the  Cathedral 
form,  with  a  nave  and  transept,  and  a  loWaod  massive  tower  rising 
from  the  intersection:  the  whole  length  of  the  Church  is  150  feet; 
the  length  of  the  transept  is  120  feet  The  architecture  of  thk 
structure  is  singularly  curious,  and  particularly  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquary,  as  it  appears  to  tow  hght  on  the  progress, 
if  not  .on  the  origin,  of  the  Pointed,  or  Enghsh  style.  Mr.  Milne* 
considers  the  eripdabrioas  the  work,  of  BMhop  de  Blob,  with  the 
exception  "  of  the-ftont  and  upper  story  of  the  west  end,  which  are 
of  a  later  date,  and  eeem  to  have  been  altered  to  their  present  form 
about  the  time  of  Wy^ftbam-  The  vaiikingof  this  part  was  evi* 
dentty.  made  .by  te.teecmd^Nnfllerv  Beaufort,  whose  arms,  toge-. 
ther  with. those  of  Wykaham,  and  of  the  Hospital,  are  seen  on  the 
centre  orbs  of  it:,  that  at  the  east  end,  by  the  Saxon  ornaments 
with  which  it  is  charged,  bespeaks  the  workmanship  of  the  first 
founder,  DeBfcnVf 

The  building  before  us,  Mr.  Milner  further  observes,  "  seems 
to  be  a  collection  of  architectural  essays,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position and  form,  both  of  the  essential  parts,  and  of  the  subor- 
dinate ornaments.  Here  we  find  the  ponderous  Saxon  pillar,  of 
the  same  dimensions  in  its  circumference  as  in  its  length,  which, 
however,  supports  an  incipient  pointed  arch.  The  windows  aud 
arche*  are  some  of  them  short,  wkh  semicircular  heads;  and  some 
of  them  immoderately  long,  aud  terminating  hke  a  lance:  others 
are  of  the  horse-shoe  form,  of  which  tbe  entry  into  the  north  porch 
ia  the  most  curiaus  specimen:  in  one  place,  (on  the  east  side  of 
the  south  transept,)  we  have  a  curious  triangular  arch*  The  ca- 
pitals and  bates  of  the  columns  alternately  vary  in.  their  form,  as 

"  watt 

*  Miincr's  Winchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  140. 
f  Hiitbry  ot  V?  inchtstcr,  Vol.  II.  pages  119  and  1*2. 
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xtdl  as  in  their  eraaroeats:  die  nw  omittance  is  4 
in  the  ribs  of  the  arches*  especially  in  the  north  and  ax*n.; 
seme  of  then  being  plain,  others  profusely  embeUisbed,  ami  in 
different  styles,  even  wkiiiii  the  same  asch.  Here  we  view  almost 
every  kind  of  Saxon  and  Norman  ornament,  the  chevron,  the 
liUet,  die  hatched*,  die  pellet,  tbe£et,  the  indented*  the  aebule* 
and  the  wavey,  all  superbly  executed.0* 

.  The  most  attracting  point  of  view,  however,  fa  whhii  this  stove? 
tttre  is  regarded  by  the  above  antiquary,  k  that  of  considering  it 
at  the  fiat  regular  step  towards  the  origin  of  the  Fbtsftrrf,  orJEfcgr 
(m4  style  of  architecture,  which  has  so  long,  and  ao  ujMkseradfy, 
been  calumniated  under  the  barbarous  appellation  of  Qodrio.  The 
tpecunens  referred  to  by  Mr.  Miiner  in  support  of  this  hypothesis, 
fcotb  in  W*  History  oi  Winchester,  and  in  hb  more  elaborate  iUus* 
tratien,  inserted  in  the  "  Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture,"  are  in* 
deed:  very  happily  chosen;  and  though  they  may  not  entirely  war* 
rant  the  supposition,  that  "the  intersecting  of  two  circular  arches 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Cross,  produced  Salisbury  Steeple,*  .yet.  then 
eieariy  mark  the  gradationby  which  the  Saxon  and  Norman  styles 
of  architecture  were  abandoned,  for  the  more  enriched  and  beau* 
tifol  order  that  has  conferred  so  much  celebrity  on  the  ecclesias* 
tiea)  arehitects  of  this  country. 

.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  west  end,  and  the  vault* 
ing  of  the  nave,,  are  of  later  date  tlsui  the  other  portions  of  this 
fabric;  but  the  lower  part  is  allowed  to  be  the  work  of  De  Blois* 
This  consists  of  massive  Norman  columns,  with- capitals  and  banes 
in  the  same  style,  supporting,  incipient  pointed  arches,  but  without 
ornament.  In  die  south  transept  are  two  highly-pointed  arches) 
ornamented  with  the  aig*zag  moulding,  and  rising  from  Norman 
pilasters,  with  varied  capitals.  The  next  variation  appears  in  the 
chancel,  where  the  walls  are  embellished  with  intersecting  areola* 
ajches,  with  zig-zag  and  other  mouldings,  supported  by  Norman 
pilajrtefs,  richly  ornamented.  The  intersections  of  these  arche* 
are,  pierced  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  constitute 

the 

-     *  History  of  \Yinchetteiy  Vol  IL  a.  \4fih 
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the  windows,  winds  are  twenty  in  number,  and  rile,  of  i 
ail  pointed.  This  bog  lie  east  end,  is  admitted  to  have  been 
the  lint  part  of  the  Church  that  was  flatted,  and  in  consequence 
its  date  can  hardly  be  later  than  1155. 

The  next  gradation  of  style  appears  hi  the  Portmltif  fee  west 
fronts  which  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  time  of  King  John,  or 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  "  h  consists  of  n 
double  arch,  with  trefoil  heads,  and  an  open  quatrefcfl  m  the 
tenth*  above  them,  forming  altogether  one  elegant  pointed  areh( 
which  rest*  upon  ftnr  slender  columns,  with  neat  pfaun  capitals  and 
bases.  The  arched  moulding  that  rests  upon  the  inward  pillar* 
consisting  of  the  cup  of  a  flower  inverted,  in  open  carved  work* 
is  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  pointed  order,  being  dtfereut 
from  oneryhmdof  Sason  moulding.  We  have  here  aho,  one  of 
the  ivst  specimens  of  a  canopy  over  a  pointed  arch,  which  after* 
wards  became  so  important  a  member  in  this  style  of  architectures 
the  present  canopy  U  a  pkb  weather  moulding,  of  the  saaas  angle 
As  tb*  arch  itself,  and  rests  on  two  flowers,  by  way  of  corbels* 
instead  of  human  heads;  though  an  ornament  of  the  Latter  km* 
is  seen  in  the  open  space,  just  above  the  centre  column.  Tha 
great  west  window,  above  the  portal,  b  divided'  by  simple  mu£ 
lion*  Into  five  principal  lights;  the  wheal  above,  and  other  inftm* 
mediate  spaces,  being  filled  with  ornamental  trefoils.  This  ap» 
pears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  n  great  west  window} 
befere  transoms,  and  ramified  muHiona,  were  introduced;  and 
therefore  the  western  end  of  the  Church  must  have  bean  altered* 
ti>  receive  this  ahd  the  door  beneath  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century*  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Church  being  left; 
as*  it  stfll  continue*,  in  its  original  state.  There  is  a  pfaan  canopy* 
without  any  appearance  of  a  pediment,  over  the  arch  of  this  win* 
«kw,  like  that  over  the  portal:  the  chief  improvement  is,  that  it 
ifests,  i*  the  present  instance,  on  corbel  bends,  namety,  time  Of 
a  King;  and  a  Bishop."*    The  west  end  is  supported  by*stmng 

buttresses. 

**  See  Essay*  on  Gothic  Architecture,  2  Edit.  1802.  p.  144 — 148,  . 
in  which  the  description*  are  illustrated  by  eogravbgt. 
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buttresses^  The  aisles  oh  each  dele  are  much  lower,  than  the  body 
of  the  nave  j  and  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  cinquefoil  arch,  resting  on 
abort  columns  of  Purbeok  stone,  over  an.altaf  tomb,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury :  the  canopy  is  ornamented  with  crockets  and  a  finiaL 
-  *  Such  is  the  architecture  of  this  venerable  pile;  and  such  are  the 
exemplars,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  Mr.  Milaer  imagines 
the  English  style  to  have  arisen.  Several  of  the  windows,  it  should 
be  observed,  as  well  as  arches,  in  other  parts  of  the  Church  Han 
those  mentioned  above,  are  pointed ;  and  that  amidst  others  of 
the  same  date,  that  retain  the  circular  form.  The  great  west  win- 
dow is  richly  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  placed  in  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  master,  Dr.  Lockman,  and  consisting  of  an* 
dent  figures  of  Saints;  and  various  arras,  of  modern  execution. 
In  the  choir  are  sixteen  Stalls,  over  which  are  curious  sculptures 
of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  Scripture  History .♦  The 
most  curious  funeral  memorials  in  this  fabric,  are  an  ancient  bran, 
m  memory  of  John  de  Campden,  the  friend  of  Wykeham,  and 
master  of  this  Hospital;  and  a  moflern  mural  monument  for  Wol- 
rran  Cornwall,  Esq.  a  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  different  parts  of  the  pavement  are  numerous  glazed  tiles,  with 
batched  and  other  ornaments;  some  of  them  are  inscribed  with 
the  monosyllables  ftaOtf  WgHVG,  (Remember,)  in  the  Wad 
letter  characters  used  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  west  whig  of  the  remaining  buildings  of  this  Hospital  coo- 
•ists  of  the  apartments  of  the  brethren,  each  of  whom  has  three 
■mail  chambers  for  his  own  use,  together  with  a  separate  garden. 
The  south  side  of  the  court,  being  out  of  repair,  was  pulled  down 
some  years  ago.  On  the  north  side  is  Beaufort's  Tower  before 
mentioned  *  and  adjoining  to  it,  the  Refectory,  or  common  Hall, 
the  roof  of  which  is  composed  of  Irish  oak,  and  left  open  to  the 
timbers.  .  The  Master's  apartments,  which  are  spacious  and  cou- 
nt, adjoin  the  Hall:  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the  galleries 


*  Theje  have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Carter,  for  his  Specimens  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  together  with  the  Brass  in  memory  of  John  de 
Campden,  &c.  , 
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0  some  carious*  papnfed  glass.  On  the  east  side,  extending  from 
the  ftorth  transipt  of  the  Pbuigh,  b an  opep portico,  jL3£jfetfjn 
levgth,  anciently  called  tfc$  Ambntytory*  abowe  it  ps  the  anae^t 
Infirmary,  and  some  chambers  csjled  the  Num/  Rooms*  $om  their 
having  been  allotted  to  the  tliree  hospifsj  sisfei*  oil  f|pe  foundaJ&PP 
of  Cardinal  Beajufort 

St.  Catherine's  Hijj-,  or  Colty*  ffW,  wbjch  is  ©my  septj* 
/ajtad  ftpm  the  meadows  of  St  Cross  by  the  d'fferept  twPGfces 
of  the  river  Itchin,  has  already  been  mentioned  for  the  ancient  «»- 
trenchmcnt  on  its  submit,  and  which,  on  good  gropigisj  43  sup- 
posed to  have  beeqformed  by  the  Romns  as  a,  Gtffr«m  Jteiv&p* 
On  this  eminence  ?ri*>,  nop  the,  torn,  on  the  ffOjJjbMS^  sjdeyis  tip 
form  of  a  hdyrwth  hqmwed  on  tjie  turf  by  jfee  continual 
coursmgs  of  the  Starts**  ?f  Winchester  Cofege,  who  fa«u<tflt|y 
thread  Us  nm*s4n  the  ^sjwt  of  diM^^ 

The  manor  of  TWYFOJRD,  with  *e  qetghbonm^;  village  tf 
Owalebury,  beiqpgs  to  S*r  JUL  P.  St.  John  MiUnrny,  Rait  who* 
prinqpd seat  is  at  Pogmenfatyl Pw&  in  this  county.  TheMaqsiof- 
House  atTwyford,  called  Shmvford,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  tip 
UstoeaUury,  by  Holiday  M&Any,  fyq.  son  of  SirH.  Jkfildmay,  with 
the  materials  brought  from  {be  Convent  at  Marweil,  which  wgs 
pulled  down  for  that  purpose.  Alderman  Holiday,  of  die  city  qf 
London,  bequeathed  by  will,  ip  \656,  the  sum  of  l$,0OOl.  to  bye , 
laid  out  in  tend  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter,  (wife  of  Sir  If. 
Mikhnay,)  and  her  hefrs.  With  ptxt  of  this  sum,  these  elates 
were  purchased,  in  the  year  1660,  from  the  Seymour  ramify. 
This  property  being  solely  vested  in  the  wife  of  Sir  H.  Mildmay, 
was  exempt  from  the  forfeiture  of  bis  other  possessions.  In  the 
village  of  Twymrd  was  a  Catholic  Seminary,  .where  Mr.  Pope  wgs 
partly  educated.  In  the  Church  at  Twyfoid,  is  .a  fine- mural  mo- 
nument, by  NoUakins,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Jonathan 
Shipley,  Bishop  of  St  Asjmjij  who  died  ip  the  year  178S,  pi 
Ins  seventy-fourth  year,  and  an  excellent  bust  of  whom  is  here  dis* 
played. 

Voj..  VI.  Jan.  1805.  H  At 

•  See  page  16. 
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At  MERDON,  or  MERDEN,  between  three  and  few 
sooth-west  from  Winchester,  was  a  Castle,  or  Pulafic,  of  the 
-Bishops  of  that 'See,  erected  by  Bishop  de  Blots,  about  the  same 
4isae  that  he  built  the  Castle  at  Wobesey.  This  was  strongly  for- 
' tiffed;  but  appears  to  have  become  ruinous  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Only  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruin,  supposed  to  have  formed 
"part  of  the  Keep,  now  remains.  Hie  area  in  which  it  stands,  was 
surrounded  by  an  immense  double  entrenchment,  of  a  drcuhr 
form;  parts  of  which  have  been  levelled. 
-  Merden  b  conjectured^  by  Mr.  Mflner,  to  be  the  place  called 
Mcramune,  by  the  ancient  chroniclers,  where  Kynewuipb,  King  of 
-the  West  Saxons,  was  murdered  by  Kyenard,  brother  to  the  tv 
rant  Sigebett,  whom  he  had  succeeded  on  the  throne.  Kyenard, 
"who  bad  been  driven  into  exile,  is  said  to  have  privately  returned, 
and  to  have  continued  lurking  in  the  woods  near  Winchester,  tiO 
*an  opportunity  occurred  of  effecting  the  assassination,  winch  he  at 
length  found  on  the  King's  visiting  Merden,  to  indulge  an  unlaw- 
ful amour,  accompanied  by  a  few  Thanes,  who  were  aH  slaughter- 
-ed  in  bravely  defending  him. 

Merden  has  yet  further  claims  to  attention,  it  having  belonged 
to  die  Protector,  Richard,  son  of  Oliver  Cromwefl*  in  right  <* 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Maijor,  Esq. 
of  HURSLEY,  an  extensive  parish,  included  in  this  manor,     h 
the  old  mansion,  at  Hursley  Park,  Richard  resided  during  great 
part  of  the  time  that  his  father  beld  the  Protectorate,  and  hither 
also  he  retired  for  a  short  period  previous  to  the  Restoration,  and 
to  his  voluntary  exile  on  the  Continent.    He  returned  to  England 
about  lf>80;  and  some  years  afterwards  instituted  a  process  aganut  i 
bis  ^daughter*,  who,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Hursley  es- 
tate, refused  to  deliver  it  up,  but  offered  him  a  small  annuity  in  : 
lien  of  his  right.     On  this  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  appear  in  ! 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt*  treated 

him 

■  *  See  Granger's  Biography.  The  memorable  anecdote  connected 
with  this  trial,  must  not  be  omitted.  On  leaving  the  court,  Richard 
rambled  into  the  House  of  Lords:  when  the  House  broke  up,  a  stranger 

t» 


lib  with  great  t&ptict,  allowed  him  to  appear  cttveied,  indulged 
inm  with  a'  seat  on  account  of  his  age,  and  nude  ata  order  in  his 
ftvor.  Afte*  his  death,  his  daughters  gold  the  fimfty  estate  10  Sit 
Willfcra  Heathcote,  tiert  for  34  or  35,0001.  Richard  died  at 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1712,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  :  his  remains  were  removed  to  Hursley  Church  for  burial,  wad 
were  interred  in  the  chance),  near  those  of  Us  wife,  and  of  several 
of  hiidiildreD,  and  relations. 

HURSLEY  LODGE,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Heathcote,  Bait, 

one  of  the  representatives  for  this  county,  and  grandson  to  the 

•hove  mentioned  Sir  William,   is  a  substantial,   spacious  edifice* 

situated  in  a  pleasant  Park.    When  the  estate  was  purchased  by 

his  grwdrather,    the  ancient  manor-house  was   entirely  takes 

aJown^  m  consequence,  as  tradition  reports,  of  a  vow  made  by  Sir 

William,  who  declared,   that  because  it  had  belonged  to  the 

Cromwells,  "  he  would  not  let  one  stone  or  brick  remain  upon 

smother,*  even  in  the  foiindatfanSb"*   In  the  Minutes  of  the  Society 

of  Antiquaries,  a  curious  circumstance  is  recorded  as  having  taken 

place  during  the  polling  down  of  the  old  house.    In  one  of  the 

walk  the  dye  of  a  eealwas  found,  which  being  very  rusty,  was 

aupposed  to  be  a  Roman  weight,  and  was  bought  as  such  from  the 

workman,  who  discovered  it,  by  Sir  William  Heathcote.    When 

cleaned,  however,  it  proved  to  be  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  England,  and  was  supposed,  by  the  artist  Vertue,  who  saw  it 

m  the  year  17^0,  to  be  the  identical  Seal  which  jOtiver  took  from 

the  Parhamentt    The  Park  is  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  the 

woods  and  shrubberies  are  extensive. 

CRANBURY  HOUSE,  the  present  residence  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Holland,  Bart  is  an  extensive  mansion,  commanding  some  good 

H2  Views 

to  his  hirtocy,  asked  him  if  be  had  ever  heard  or  teen  any  thing  like  it 
before  ?  "  Never/'  he  replied,  "  lince  I  m  in  that  chair/'  pointing, 
at  the  tame  time,  to  the  Throne. 

»  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Cromwell,  Vol  I.  p.  19*. 

f  Anc.  Sac.  Mia,  Vol.  IV. 
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•views  rf  the  samtuaamg  county  mfrhieh  the  ***  Iteftm,  m? 
tSouthfuaptea  Water,  and  the  We  of  Wight,  are  pmnistant  and 
mlerestmg  feature.  The  hone  soenety  is  very  fioe,  ami  the 
(grounds  a*e  enriched  hy  plantations.  On  the  death  ef  Lady  Heft- 
loftl,  this  seat,  with  all  the  estates  of  the  late  Mr.  Dhjevoir,  wil 
(Omcebd  to  William  Cfcawbertajvae,  Esq. 

About  rixty  years  ago,  a  Medal,  or  circular  plate,  of  mixed 
white  metal,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  pad  bearing  the 
head  and  ascription  of  Julias  Caesar,  was  dog  *q>  near  Qttek- 
j»HKE,  by  some  laborers  digging  for  sand,  at  the  depth  of  twelw 
feet.  Mr.  Milner,  who  has  had  it  engraved  for  Ui  History  ef 
Winchester,  describe*  it  as  similar  to  those  that  were,  fee*  to  the 
eagles,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  Romans;  some  ef  wfesam  he  sap- 
poses  to  have  suffered  a  defeat  near  this  spot,  and  to  have  hem 
obliged  to  bury  their  ensigns,  to  prevent  them  mKnghato  (far 
hands  of  the  Britons.* 

STONEHAM  PARK  is  the  seat  of  the  widow  «f  the  late  Jena 
Fleming,  Esq.  who  represented  Southampton  in  PjiKamsini  fa 
ievelral  years.    The  Mansion  is  an  old  building,  seated  raahrr  low, 
but  has  been  much  improved  and  enlarged.  The  Paihis  m&umL 
and  well  wooded:  it  abounds  with  deer;  and  at  the  tppe*  emd  hat 
a  pleasant  Summer-house,  from  which  me  prospects  use. *ety  fiat: 
'    the  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Brown.    Aitjomiqg  to  the  fin—  a 
the  Church  of  North  Stonbham,  a  village  about  half  *  torn 
distant.    Against  the  south  wall  is  a  superb  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  gallant  Admiral  Hawhe,  who  was  bmitm  here; 
having,  previously  to  his  decease,  inhabited  the  Old  Mainon*  oov 
the  residence  of  W.  Chamberlayne,  Esq.  between  one  mat!  two 
miles  to  the  south.    The  monument  is  fourteen  feet  hfeh,   ami 
finely  composed  of  white  and  variegated  marble,  bearing  (he  fa- 
mily arms,  with  appropriate  decorations,  and  a  representation  ot 
the  battle  with  Cttimms  in  Quiberon  Bay,  anno  1759;  from  the 
original  painting  by  Serres.    Beneath  is  the  following  inscription: 

1>.   O.  M. 


»  History  of  Winchester,  Vol.  J,  p.  15.    Note. 


or 


©.     O., H. 

This  Monument  it  sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

EDWARD  HAWKE, 

Lord  tfawke,  Baron  of  Towton,  in  the  County  of  York, 

Knight  of  the  Bath,  Admiral  and  Commander  of  the 

Fleel,  Vice  Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Who  died  Oct.  17«i%  1781,  aged  72. 

The  bravery  of  h»  soul  was  equal  to  the  dangers  he  encoun- 
tered 5  the  cautious  intrepidity  of  his  deliberations  superior 
even  to  the  conquests  he  obtained.  The  annals  of  his  life 
compose  a  period  of  Naval  glory,  unparalleled  in  latter  times; 
for  whenever  he  sailed,  Victory  attended  him.  A  Prince, 
unsolicited,  conferred  on  him  favors  which  he  disdained  to  ask. 


Admiral  Hawke  was  created  a  Baron,  by  his  present  Majesty,  in 
May,  1776.  Another  inscription  records  the  death  of  Catherine, 
his  l*iy+  wko  was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Brooke,  Esq.  of  Wal- 
ton, in  Yorkshire,  and  died  in  1756.  This  monument  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  J.  Fn  More,  sculptor,  of  London. 

In  this  Church  is  also  the  burial-place  of  the  FUnyugt,  who 
bare  been  interred  here  from  the  time  of  James  the  First.  On  the 
tomb  of  Sib  Thomas  Flbmtng,  Knt.  afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  are  the  effigies  of  himself,  and  his  Lady :  the 
former  died  in  l6*13»  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  is  represented  in 
Us  official  robes;  the  latter  in  the  courtly  dress  of  the  times. 
Judge  Flemyng,  as  appears  from  the  inscription,  was  held  in 
«  especial  grace  and  favor/  both  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James 
the  First 

At  Wood-Mill,  on  the  river  Itcbin,  are  the  curious  Works 
erected  by  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  for  the  manufacture  of  Blocks, 
Pumps,  &c.  for  the  service  of  the  English  navy.  These  articles 
are  made  on  improved  principles,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  ingenious 
machinery  employed  in  their  construction,  are  much  cheaper, 
more  certain  in  their  operation,  and  more  durable,  than  those  for- 
merly k  use.    The  improvement  in  tbe  method  of  forming  the 

H»  blocks* 
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blocks,  was  first  suggested  by  die  late  Mr.  W.  Taylor  ♦  father  of 
the  above,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  invention,  resided  with  his 
son  at  Southampton,  and  there  erected  a  new  Sawing  Machine  for 
catting  the  striven  for  the  blocks  of  a  uniform  thickness.  For  the 
sake  of  privacy,  the  operations  were  carried  on  in  a  large  damp 
cellar,  by  the  light  of  candles;  and  though  the  machinery  was  here 
worked  entirely  by  hand,  the  new  blocks  were  rendered  so  perfect, 
that,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  patterns,  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance (anno  1759)  agreed,  that  all  the  gun-tackle  Modes  used  in 
the  navy,  should  be  thenceforth  manufactured  by  the  Messrs. 
Taylors.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  suggestion  of  several  naval  gen- 
tlemen, who  bad  experienced  the  utility  of  the  gun-tackle  blocks* 
they  began  to  adapt  their  improvements  to  the  blocks  used  in  the 

rigging, 

¥  The  machine  now  used  in  the  Dock- Yards  for  driving  Stern  Bolts, 
was  also  invented  by  this  ingenious  artisan,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  agreed  with  a  Merchant  of  London,  to  go  as  carpenter  in  a 
large  vessel,  then  building  in  the  river  for  the  Levant  trade.    "  Daring 
the  work,  he  often  attended,  taking  notice  of  every  thing :  one  day  he 
observed  the  difficulty  of  driving  the  stern-bolt,  which  could  not  be  dri- 
ven up  to  its  head  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  called  together  for  that  purpose :  at  length,  while 
the.  men  were  gone  to  dinner,  an  apprentice -boy  took  up  a  maul,  and, 
with  comparative  ease,  struck  the  bolt  home  to  its  head.    When  the 
men  returned,  and  saw  what  had  been  done  during  their  short  absence, 
they  complimented  the  Devil  with  the  honor  of  the  deed,"  for  no  one 
but  he  could  have  done  it.     "  This  circumstance  occasioned  Mr.  Taylor 
to  consider  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  how  it  could  be  removed 
with  so  much  apparent  facility.     He  soon  saw,  that  the  boy  had  struck 
the  bolt  in  the  centre  of  its  head,  and  thus  drove  it  straigtit  forward  ; 
while  the  workmen  struck  it  on  one  side  of  the  middle  f  and  therefore,  with 
all  their  efforts,  could  never  have  got  it  home.  These  observation*,  which, 
obvious  as  they  may  appear,  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  old  work- 
men,  led  Mr.  T.  to  invent  a  machine,  with  a  slide  running  backward 
and  forward  in  a  groove,  with  a  maul-head  fixed  at  the  end  of  it,  so  a* 
to  strike  bolts  exactly  in  their  centre,  and  consequently  to  drive  them 
in  a  straight  direction,    T  he  formation"  of  this  slide  was  afterwards  of 
fhe  greatest  service  to  him  in  the  invention  of  his  block  machinery. ** 
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rigging,  and  with  so  much  success,  that,  on  a  report  of  the  Navy- 
Board,  tbe  new  method  was  patronised  by  Government,  and  or- 
dered to  be  brought  into  general  use.* 

Tbe  extensive  business  resulting  from  this  order,  occasioned  a 
removal  of  the  works  from  Southampton  to  Wcsion,  where  the 
power  of  water  was.  employed  to  increase  and  give  celerity  to  the 
operations,  of  the  machinery,  as  sowings,  borings,  turnings,  &c. 
and  here  the  celebrated  Friction  Wheels  were  introduced  in  lieu 
of  cogs;  but  the  water  being  often  deficient,  Mr.  Taylor  finally 
removed  to  Wood  Mill.    The  works  here  erected,  are  on  a  much 

H  4  more 

*  u  Tbe  capital  blocks  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  formerly  of  large  di- 
mensions, under  the  idea,  that  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  shiver, 
the  easier  the  purchase ;  the  operation  being  considered  as  that  of  a 
lever,  which  is  not  the  case.  Captain  Bentinck,  convinced  of  this,  and 
ef  the  strength  of  Mr.  Taylor's  shivers  and  pins,  ordered  hb  own  ship, 
the  Centaur,  then  lying  at  Spithead,  to  be  rigged  with  blocks  and  shi- 
vers of  little  more  than  liaff  tlte  Usual  dimensions,  which  proportionably 
reduced,  first,,  the  price,  and  secondly,  the  weight:  the  latter  was 
found,  by  experiment,  to  be  diminished  twenty-six  hundred  weight, 
which  was  taken  off  from  the  masts  oply ;  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
operations  were  performed  with  equal  ease  and  expedition.  These 
advantages  being  evidently  so  great,  Mr.  Taylor  was  urged,  by  Cap* 
tain  Bentinck,  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a  similar  system  throughout 
the  whole  navy  j  and  on  the  former  being  ordered,  by  the  Navy-Board, 
to  replace  the  blocks  burnt  in  the  dreadful  fire  at  Portsmouth  Dock* 
Yard,  in  the  year  1770,  he  took  that  opportunity  to  propose  to  the 
Board,  to  rig  the  «hips  in  future  after  Captain  Bentinck**  plan.  On 
an  objection  being  started,  that  reducing  the  diameter  woujd  be  lesser* 
iag  the  purchase,  at  Mr.  Taylor's  request,  experiments  were  imrnedw 
ately  made  in  tfie  Rigging-House*  Shivers  of  the  largest  diameter  were 
taken,  and  purchased  against  shivers  half  their  diameter,  and  the 
smaller  shivers  were  found  to  do  the  same  duty  as  the  larger  with  equal 
ease.  Convinced  of  this  fact,  the  Hdnorable  Board  immediately  direct* 
cd  Mr.  Taylor  to  draw  up  a  regular  fable  «of  the  dimensions  of  blocks 
adapted  to  ships  of  every  kind :  this  Mr.  Taylor  performed,  with  the 
assistance  of  Captain  Bentinck,  who  was  his  intimate  and  kind  friend, 
and  the  navv  has  been  rigged  ever  since  on  this  system." 
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more  extensive  scale  than  those  at  Weston  ;  and  the  machinery  fe* 
riallv  inrproved,  particularly  by  fte  invention  of 
circular  saws,  by  which  the  manufacture  of  the  blocks  has  been 
greatly  expedited,  and  their  use  rendered  more  effector*    Vari- 
ous and  essential  improvements  have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  TVry 
lor,  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Hand  and  Chain  Pumps,  used 
n  the  navy;  and  by  one  of  his  later  contrivances,  it  is  asserted, 
ihip  may  be  cleared  of  four  tons  of  waiter  in  two  minute* 
lalf    The  new  pumps  are  also  less  ImVte  to  injury,  and 
more  easily  repaired,  than  those  formerly  in  use. 

Below  Wood  Mill,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  the 

is  of  thePBiORYof  ST?  DYONISIUS,  vulgarly  called  St.  Der* 

'*  Priory,    This  was  founded,  for  Black  Canons,  by  Henry  die 

First;  though  Richard  the  First  has  been  sometimes  considered  as 

i  founder,  from  the  considerable  benefactions  which  he  bestowed, 

Other  donations  were  made  by  different  Sovereigns ;  among  whom 

was  Edward  the  Third,  who  granted  the  canons  a  pipe  of  red 

wine  for  the  celebration  of  mass,  to  be  delivered  to  them  at  South? 

ampton,  by  the  King's  butler.     On  the  Dissolution  of  this  Priory, 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  annual  value  of  its  posses* 

sions  was  estimated  at  SOl  TK  fid.  according  to  Dugdale ;  and 

91 1,  C/s.  according  to  Speed.  The  site  was  then  granted  to  Francis 

Dawtry;  it  is  now  the  property  of  General  Stibbert,  of  Portswood 

House,    The  ruins  are  only  of  small  extent ;  and  appear  chiefly  to 

have  formed  tiic  west  end  of  the  Priory  Church.    The  spot  occur 

pied  by  the  monastic  buildings  is  now  the  site  of  a  farm-house. 

Some  of  the  possessions  of  tbb  house  were  held  by  the  tenure  of 

i  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  defence  of  Southampton* 

PORTSWOOD  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  OSes  Stibbert,  Esq,  for* 

mcrly  a  General  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,-is  a 

handsome  building,  situated  oil  an  eminence,  commanding  a  fine 

view  over  the  river  Itch  in,  and  the  Southampton  Water,  which, 

wi*en  the  tide  is  up^  forms  a  wide  late  in  front  of  the  mansion. 

i         ,  The 

*  The  elder  Mr.  Taylor  died  about  this  period,  (1762,)  his  health 
having  bee^  greatly  impaired  by  coofinemerit  in  the  above-mentionefl 
pellar  during  the  progress  of  these  improvements. 
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the  snmnnriing 'scenery  eom^  em- 

belfehed  with  tanging  woods,  and  gently  rising  bilk.  Tbe  pte* 
sure  grotuids  are  laid  oat  with  much  judgment,  and  are  beautifully 
dfeenifed:  1be  shfubbeiietaTeextBMive,  The  house  was  erected, 
flxMdthedttl^wofMf*  Cruntten,  about  thirty  years  age;  but  hat 
rfnce  been  considerably  improved,  awl  an  elegant  portico  added, 
by  Mr.  J.  Taylor  of  Southampton.  The  interior  is  townodiowv 
and  w  fitted  op  and  ornamented  in  a  style  of  chaste  simplicity. 
Some  ray  fine  paintings  are  distributed  thrmigb  tbe  different  apart- 
ments; the  following  are  some  of  the  principal. 

A  landscape  with  Figures,  and  its  companion,  a  Sea  Piece; 
Tenieis, 

Two  Landscapes;  Hobbiraa. 

Charles  the  Second,  in  armour;  Vandyck, 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  ;  Cornelias  Jansen. 

A  Madonna,  very  fine;  Carlo  Dolci. 

Charles  the  Second,  represented  as  St,  George  conquering 
the  dragon;  Rubens. 

A  Storm  at  Sea,  and  its  companion,  a  Town  on  Fire  by  Moon- 
light; Veroet 

Hope,  and  Faith,  two  heads;  Gmdo. 

Alexander  and  his  Physician,  and  Its  companion,  Caesar  and  his 
Friends;  West, 

A  Landscape  with  Figures;  Claude  de  Lorraine. 

Two  Landscapes,  with  Figures;  Gainsborough. 

A  Landscape;  Poussin. 

BEVIS  MOUNT,  or  Pa  dwell,  the  seat  of  Edward  Home, 
Esq.  derives  its  former  appellation  from  the  celebrated  Sir  Bevois, 
the  hero  of  Southampton,  whose  teal  history,  like  that  of  St; 
George,  is  involved  hi  all  the  legendary  envelopeuent  of  remote 
ages.  The  Mount  was  originally  a  vast  pile  of  earth,  rising  m  a 
corneal  form,  from  a  foundation  of  gnat  extent;  and  is  tradition- 
ally said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  Sir  Bevois,  to  obstruct  the 
Danes  in  their  endeavors  to  cross  the  Itch*.  At  high  water,  the 
tide  forms  a  bay  at  the  foot  of  this  eminence;  and  the  beauty  of 
fhc  prospect  is  then  so  much  increased,  that  a  former  possessor 

Pf 


fort ;  it  w  extraorainery  that  it  hit  no  wjunoensfti  whatever ,  nut  if 
hternuy  act  down  cm  Ins  swmce  or  the  ground,  and  si  therefore 
undermined  by  the  waters  of  the*  Itchin,  which  retch  it  at  spring 
tides.  A  targe  bonk  of  earth  has  beea  tin  own  op  against  it  on 
the  inner  side;  and  it  appears  us  if,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine 
feet  within  the  outer  wall,  another  wall,  about  two  feet  thick,  bad 
been  erected,  seemingly  as  a  sort  of  strengthenmg  to  the  rampart 
of  earth.  Within  the  area  of  the  ancient  wall,  the  remains  of  two 
very  coarse  pavements,  or  rather  pfcuster-floors,  are  visible;  one  k 
the  bank  to  the  left  of  the  new  road,  winch  has  been  in  part 
washed  away  by  the  Itchin;  the  other  in  the  ditch  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  about  midway  between  the  two  roads.  It  seems  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  soil,  as  wefrwithm  the  wafl, 
as  between  the  wall  and  the  outer  ditch,  is  full,  not  only  of  frag- 
ment* of  bricks  and  tfles  of  various  forms,  but  of  small  pieces  ef 
that  beautiful  earthen-ware,  the  color,  polish,  and  grain  of  winch, 
i  broken,  resemble  fine  seahug-wax,  more  man  any  other  sub» 
I  know  of.  The  ditches  dug  through  these  fields  for  the 
new  road,  have  afforded  me  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  Una  ware; 
some  of  them  plain,  some  embossed  with  ainmals,  masks,  thyrsi, 
lyres,  ears  of  com,  and  poppies,  Anormmmatat  the  top  of  the 
embossed  part,  like  a  deep  festooned  fringe,  with  tassels  between 
each  festoon,  is  almost  universal  m  them.  Fragments  of  vuwuy  of 
s  coarse  earth,  not  finer  men  our  garden  pots,  are  pretty  unmans; 
and  some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  of  very  considerable  an*. 
The  largest  were  red;  some  others  were  of  adhrty  brown,  like  un- 
baked day:  those  in  which  ashes  and  coins  were  found,  were  of 
the  latter  sort.  One  of  these,  when  found,  presented  a  meet  an- 
gular appearance,  as  it  was  inclosed  wimm  another  whisk  nenrr? 
fitted  it,  end  whose  mouth  was  so  narrow  as  by  no  names  to  hnve 
sriimttad  it  in  its  hardened  state;  the  fragments  of  both  these  ▼*»■ 
sets  bear  evident  marks  of  the  potter's  lathe,  both  within  and 
without  A  fine  and  perfect  gia$s  urn  was  also  found,  but  it  baa 
been  unfortunately  destroyed." 

Among  the  other  remains  discovered  here,  are  fragments  of 
sculptured  and  other  stones,  which  seem  to  have  formed  marts  of 

a  Romas 
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ft  Roman  imikblg*  Tbaddfkni>-iu>ii^  abo7  wkk^ataiKkwkfaM 
the  Area  of  this  station*  and  it  now  converting  into  a  residence  for 
Heiiry  Hanson  SiinfMon,  Esq.  famishes  a  memorial  of  the  Roam 
ootup*tion>  of  due  spot,  in  a  woe  stone,  inscribed  as  saflosyi. 

IMP.  CJES.  LV 

CIO  DOMI 

TK>  AVRELIANO. 

The  farm-house  appears  to  have  been  partly  formed  from  a  castel* 
lated  mansion  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  noticed  by  Leland;  and  an  old  stone  building,  lately  used  as 
a  barn,  was  probably  in  some  manner  connected  with  it,  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall,  next  the  fosse,  has  loop-hplcs  for  the  dis- 
charge of  arrows.  The  area  of  the  Station  is  about  half  a  mile  m 
circumference:  some  have  supposed  that  it  was  connected  with 
Nortuam,  a  hamlet  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where 
Roman  coins  are  reported  to  have  been  found. 


SOUTHAMPTON, 


4 


Ok  Sotjthton,  though  not  of  Roman  origin,  is  still  of  const- 
oVaabfe antiquity,  and  very  probably  may  date  its  rise from  the  de- 
cay  of  the  station  at  Bittern,  though  at<whatpartk»iiar  em  ft  became 
a  town,  is  not  to  be  distinctly  ascertained.  Its  name  has  been  tft* 
eubject  of  some  argument;  but  the  moat  natural eoneiuskm is, 
that  it  was  derived  from  me  river  Ant,  or  Anton,  which,  after 
Bowing  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  county,  and  gtvmg  appellations 
to  several  places  In  its  course,  iKiewhicnmtoftconsklenbteestD* 
ary,  -and,  m  conjunction  with  the  stetson,  forms  die  head  of  the 
Southampton  Water;  the  supposed  Antona  of  Tacitus.  Those 
who  contfovert  this  etymology,  deduoe  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
wwrd  Ham,  a  home,  or  residence,  "  which  so  frequently  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  names  of  our  towns,  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  the  adjunct,  Torn."  The  manner,  how- 
ever, m  wlu^  the  asuneiaspehm  the  Dome* 
unbent  records,  is  clearly  in  favor  of  Ae 
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sa  these  writings  it  id  spelt  Huntun,  and  Mantune:  the  pnfix  of 
-&wrfi  most  evidently  arose  from  its  relative  situation  to  Northcum* 
The  county  itself  was  also  called  HatUumcyre ;  though  its  name 
has  been  long  corrupted,  and,  equally  with  Southampton,  now 
suggests  an  erroneous  inference  in  respect  to  its  origin. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  town  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  attacked  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
year  873,  who  landed  from  thirty-three  vessels;  but,  after  com- 
mitting many  atrocities,  were  repulsed,  and  driven  to  4heir  ships. 
About  930,  a  body  of  Danes  again  landed  here,  aud  ravaged  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  scarcely  twelve  years  afterwards, 
they  are  recorded  to  have  a  third  time  plundered  Southampton, 
mnder  the  command  of  Sueno  of  Denmark,  and  Olaus  of  Norway. 

Whether  the  town  was  fortified  previously  to  these  devastations, 
docs  not  appear  with  certainty;  though  an  eminent  antiquary,  Sit 
H.  C.  Euglefield,  Bart,  in  a  late  publication,  suggests  the  opinion 
that  a  Castle  was  built  here  by  the  Saxons,  very  soon  after  they 
had  achieved  a  permanent  establishment  hi  this  country.    "  Hie 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  narrow,  and  rather  high  point  of  land 
on  which  Southampton  now  stands,"  observes  this  gentleman, 
"  commanding  at  ouce  the  Itchin  and  Test  rivers,  and  very  easily 
fortified  on  the  land  side,  could  not  escape  their  notice;  and* 
from  the  high  circular  hill,  on  which  the  keep  of  die  Castle  for* 
nerly  stood,  and  the  curved  line  of  its  yet  remaining  wall,  we 
have  probable  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  among  the  most  an* 
cient  of  the  Saxon  Castles.    But,  besides  the  present  existing  for* 
tificatious,  there  is  great  reason  to  supect,  that  the  northern  ditch 
of  the  town,  filled  up  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  of  uncom- 
mon breadth  and  depth,  was  continued  quite  across,  till  it  met  the 
Itchin,  and  completely  insulated  the  Castle  and  present  town. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Bar-Gate,  whose  central  round  arch  is  evi- 
dently much  older  than  any  of  the  other  gqtes  of  the  town,  is  no 
small  confirmation  of  this  supposition;  as  the  walls  and  gates,  with, 
the  exception  of  the  Bar-Gate,  appear  to  have  been  built  at  once* 
and  are  very  uniform  iu  their  striicture,  some  small  parts  only  ex- 
cepted   It  is,  however,  immaterial  to  the  view  of  theprogrea* 

shre 
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tive  aogfltentation  of  the  present  town,  whether  this  conjecture, 
relative  to  the  Bat-Gale,  and  its  ditch,  be  well  founded,  or  not; 
at  it  is  equally  certain,  under  either  supposition,  that  the  Castle 
would  very  soon  form  a  town  around  itself;  both  by  the  habita- 
tions of  those  dependant  on  it  as  a  fortress,  and  those  who  sought 
protection  under  its  wings,  from  the  multiplied  dangers  of  that 
period  of  unceasing  war  and  pillage.  The  very  ancient  Church  of 
St,  Michael  was  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Castle,  and  was, 
as  k  now  b»  the  manerial  Church  of  the  town:  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  streets  immediately  under  the  Castle,  are  proved, 
by  their  names,  to  have  been  the  original  markets  of  the  infant 
town;  and  that  all  the  most  curious  remains  of  antiquity  stretch 
along  the  shore  of  the  Southampton  Water,  where  the  Castle  pro- 
tected them  on  the  land  side,  and  the  sea  rendered  attack  not  very 
easy  on  any  other/* 

The 

*  Walk  through  Southampton,  p.  84,  80.  Prom  the  very  minute  account 
in  the  tame  work,  of  the  WalU  and  Gates  of  Southampton,  the  ensuing  par- 
ticulars are  selected.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  land  side, 
is  by  the  "  large  and  extremely  beautiful  Gate,  called  emphatically,  the 
Bar.**  Its  north  front  is  of  rather  uncommon  form,  being  a  sort  of  semi- 
octagon,  flanked  with  two  lower  semicircular  turrets,  and  crowned 
with  large  and  handsome  machicollations.  The  arch  of  entrance  is  highly 
pointed,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  mouldings,  which  now  end 
abruptly,  a  part  of  the  flanks  of  the  arch  having  been  cut  away  to  en- 
large the  carriage-way,  which  was  inconveniently  narrow.  Above  the 
arch  is  a  row  of  elegant  sunk  pannels,  alternately  square  and  oblong. 
In  each  of  the  squares  is  a  shield  in  relief,  painted,  with  a  coat  of  arms* 
These  ornaments  were  added  to  the  gate  after  the  accession  of  James 
the  First. 

"  The  footways  on  each  side  are  modern  perforations  through  the  old 
flanking  towers,  as  the  brick-work  entirely  covers  the  ancient  walls; 
but,  by  inspecting  the  sides  of  the  principal  arch,  it  seems  as  if  there  had 
formerly  been  arches  opening  laterally  into  these  toners.    The  arches 

and 

•  This,  It  may  be  observed,  wis  sneiently  the  name  of  those  edifices  now 
called  gates,  while  the  word  gate  signified  the  street  or  road  leading  to  Use  bar ; 
•  phraseology  which  still  obtains  in  the  north  of  England. 
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Thedi&MQt  anaaksamde  op  tte  town  by  tbe  J)toe^  render 
k  probable,  that  it  bad  obtained  tome  jjapoitajne  wy  early,  ajnl 


and  front  hitherto  described,  though  probably  450  years  old,  are  mo- 
dern, when  compared  with  the  central  part  of  the  Gate,  which  it  of 
early  Norman  work,  if  not  more  ancient  than  the  Conquest.  Its  plain 
•  and  massive  round  arches,  which  are  considerably  wider  than  the  outer 
pointed  one,  are  a  full  proof  of  this.  Within  this  most  ancient  part, 
another  addition  has  been  made  to  the  town,  forming  a  plain  and  fiat 
front ;  which,  though  never  very  handsome,  was  much  injured  by  an 
awkward  attempt  to  adorn  it,  at  the  beginning  of  .the  last  century. 
The  points  of  its  ancient  windows  are  obliterated  $  a  painted  rustic  se- 
vers the  old  wall ;  and  Queen  Anne,  in  long  embroidered  stays,  and  a 
gown,  whose  folds  would  disgrace  even  the  barbarity  of  Saxon  sculp- 
ture, exhibits  her  jolly  fat  face  from  a  Gothic  niche  in  the  centre.  The 
battlements  have  however  escaped  the  ravages  of  improvement $  and  an 
ancient  alarm  'bell  hangs  in  a  niche  formed  for  it,  between  two  of  them. 
Hie  leads  are  spacious ;  and  from  these  the  gradual  increase  of  this 
noble  Gate  is  easily  traced.  The  original  Gate  was  flanked  by  two  semi- 
circular towers,  towards  the  country  j  between  these,  and  projecting  be- 
yond them,  the  present  beautiful  exterior  front  was  added ;  the  front 
towards  the  town  appears  the  most  modern  of  all.  The  two  lions  se- 
jant, cast  in  lead,  which  now  form  a  respectable  guard  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gate,  were  formerly  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  parapet  of 
a  bridge  which  crossed  the  ditch  before  the  Gate,  and  were  removed  to 
their  present  situation,  when  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  the  bridge 
demolished. 

From  the  Bar-Gate,  *'  the  Wall  runs  eastward  about  i    ■      •  *  , 
and  is  still  visible,  though  encumbered  with  dwelling  houses . 
which,  two  semicircular  towers  are  barely  discernible.     It  ter. 
in  this  direction  by  a  high  round  tower,  which  has  a  more  moder. 
pearance  than  any  other  part  of  the  walls,  and  seems  to  have  been  b*  : 
with  embrazures,   like  Calshot  Castle,   for  the  reception  of  cannon. 
From  this  tower  the  wall  runs  quite  straight,   in  a  direction  nearly 
south,  till  it  reaches  the  water :  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yards 
from  the  north-east  angle,  East-Gate  formerly  stood :  this  was  demo- 
fished  above  thirty  years  ago ;  but  a  drawing  of  it  is  among  Grose's 
Antiquities,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  equally  ugly  and  inconvenient. 
The  whole  length  on  this  side  is  about  800  yards*  and  it  is  defended  by 

abroad 
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moil  KWy  from  its  commerce,  for  which  its  situation  was  very 

tomble.    The  secession  of  Canute  to  the  British  sceptre,  pot  a 
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a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  new  canal  it  dug, 
and  fortified  by  eight  turrets;  six  of  them  of  a  semicircular  form, 
and  two  square  ones,  which,  however,  appear  more  modern  than  the 
others.  These  two  were  probably  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth;  as  that  young  Monarch,  in  the  very  curious  account  he  gives  his 
friend  Fin-Patric,  of  his  summer  excursion  into  this  county,4*  says, 
that  *  the  townsmen  had  spent  much  money  in  repairing  their  walls  for 
his  reception.*  The  upper  part  of  the  north-eastern  tower  was  probably 
hoik  at  the  same  time.  The  structure  both  of  the  wall  and  towers,  is 
of  coarse  and  irregular  masonry :  where  the  wall  reaches  the  sea,  it  is 
terminated  by  a  strong  T&wcr,  with  a  gate.  The  arch  of  entrance  it 
pointed,  and  has  within  it  two  others,  of  different  forms  and  heights, 
aad  two  grooves  for  portculUtses :  over  this  gate  is  the  Bridewell.  It  - 
seems  evident,  that  originally  the  ditch  was  dug  so  deep,  as  to  admit 
the  sea,  at  high-water,  quite  up  to  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  wall, 
before  mentioned  j  and  the  projecting  tower  and  building,  which  we  - 
shall  next  survey,  was  very  likely  added  to  defend  the  sluices*  on  which 
so  essential  a  requisite  to  the  defence  of  the  town  depended.  This 
mats  of  building  is  evidently  less  ancient  than  the  walls,  and  probably  of 
about  the  same  date  as  the  outer  part  .of  the  Bar-Gate.  Its  irregular 
form,  and  projecting  buttresses,  render  it  a  picturesque  object. 

"  From  the  Tower  and  Gate  just  mentioned,  the  wall  runs  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  west,  for  about  120  yards,  having  the  sea  washing  its 
foot,  bH  it  meets  the  Great,  or  East  Quay.  In  this  length  it  is  defend- 
ed by  one  large  and  high  turret,  at  which  it  makes  a  little  bend  to  the 
northward.  An  ancient  Gate,  with  a  low  pointed  arch,  with  a  groove 
far  a  portcullis,  and  machicollations  over  it,  opens  on  this  Quay;  which 
projects  into  the  river  about  130  yards,  aad  is  evidently  as  ancient,  at 
least  in  part,  as  the  town  itself.  •  This  Water-Gate  has  been  so  defaced 
by  houses  built  against  it  on  every  side,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
its  original  form;  and  in  its  present  mutilated  state,  no  one,  but  a 
staunch  antiquary,  could  much  lament  its  total  removal,  which  is  seri- 
ously talked  of,  and  which  would  essentially  conduce  to  the  convenience 

of 

9  iMUn  of  Edward  the  Sixth  to  Bareiby  Fitz-Patric,  printed  by  Mr. 
Walpole,  tt  Strawberry-Hill. 
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period  to  the  Danish  ravages  in  this  Island;  and  Southampton  ap- 
pears to  have  become  an  occasional  residence  of  that  Sovereign : 

and 

of  the  commerce  carried  on  upon  the  Quay.*  Just  beyond  the  northern 
tower  of  this  gate,  two  maehicollations  appear  on  the  wall,  which, 
perhaps,  defended  another  gate,  or  postern,  opening  on  the  Quay  j  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  here  so  completely  blocked  up  by  houses, 
that  this  point  cannot  be  ascertained. 

"  From  the  Water-Gate,  the  wall  continues  in  a  curved  line  to  the 
north-west,  with  its  foot  in  the  sea.  Its  construction  is  here  similar  to 
the  part  already  described  ;  and  the  towers  which  defend  it,  are  much 
of  the  same  form,  though  only  partially  visible  from  the  sea,  as  wharfs 
and  timber-yards  are  now  built  out  into  the  water  in  front  of  them.  At 
about  200  yards  from  the  AVater-Gate,  the  wall  makes  a  more  sudden 
bend  to  the  northward,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  slipped  out- 
wards from  the  foot  into  the  sea.  At  the  north  end  of  this  part,  a  high 
open  arch  appears  in  the  wall;  and  beyond  that  arch,  it  continues  quite 
plain,  and  very  high,  till  it  reaches  the  West-Gate.  This  gate  is  a  low, 
plain,  pointed  vault,  very  strongly  and  carefully  defended ;  there  being 
in  its  thickness  at  least  two  grooves  for  portcullisses,  and  six  square 
apertures  for  pouring  hot  water,  or  other  annoyances,  on  assailants. 
The  tower  over  this  gate  is  modernized.  The  length  of  the  wall,  from 
the  Water-Gate  to  the  West-Gate,  is  about  380  yards. 

••  To  the  north  of  the  West-Gate,  and  fronting  the  area  occupying 
the  Public  Baths,  and  Rooms,  the  wall  is  of  great  height,  and  exhibits 
a  mode  of  building  quite  peculiar,  and  which  seems  singularly  ill  con- 
trived for  strength  and  defence.  The  wall  may  here  be  said  to  be  dou- 
ble :  the  interior  wall  has  been  the  front  of  a  row  of  very  ancient  build- 
ings; a  part  of  which  has  been  ornamented  with  Saxon  double  window* 
above,  and  doors  of  different  forms  below.  These  apertures  have  all 
been  filled  up,  and  against  the  front  a  row  of  high  and  slender  piers  is 
built,  which  partly  cover  the  ancient  apertures  of  the  wall  behind  them. 
These  piers  are  two  feet  two  inches,  in  breadth,  and  project  three  feet, 
and  three  iriches,  from  the  wall ;  and  they  have  a  base  projecting  four 

inches 

*  The  Water- Gate  has  since  been  actually  taken  down,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  (1804  )  together  with  an  ancient  building  attached  to  it 
on  the  east ;  by  which  means  a  view  of  the  New  Forest  has  been  opened  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  High-Street. 
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.and  heje  he  is  jeoortjed,  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  to  have  re- 
passed ifae  impious  flattery  qf  his  couriers,  by  a  most  impressive 

1 2  lesson. 


inches  and  a  half  every  way,  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  high  above 
the  present  level  of  the  ground.  At  ten  feet  six  inches  above  the  base- 
ment, arches  are  jurned  from  pier  to  pier,  (leaving,  however,  an  open 
space  of  one  foot,  eight  inches,  on  an  average,  between  the  old  wall 
and  the  new,)  which  are  connected  by  stones  at  intervals,  leaving  in- 
terstices in  the  nature  of  machicollations,  open  to  the  sky.  At  a  consi- 
derable height  above  the  arches,  the  wall  terminates  in  a  parapet,  with 
one  battlement  in  the  extent  of  each  arch.  The  whole  range  of  arches 
is  in  number  nineteen;  but  they  are  not  uniform  either  in  size  or  figure. 
in  the  feurth  arcade  is  a  very  curious  small  Postern,  which  has  been 
defended  by  a  portcullis,  and  opens  into  a  narrow  steep  ajley,  called 
fibe  Anchor-Lane.  The  wall  beyond  the  arches,  appears  much  older; 
and  in  it  is  a  low  Gate,  with  a  pointed  arch,  called  Bridie-Gate,  over 
which  are  the  brackets  of  two  machicollatjons.  The  wall  at  this  gate 
is  five  feet  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  length  of  the  wall,  from  the 
West-Gate  to  the  Bridle-Gate,  is  about  J  50  yards. 

"  From  the  Bridle-Gate  the  wall  makes  a  sudden  projection  at  right 
angles,  to  its  former  line,  of  about  sixteen  yards ;  and  then,  bejng  at 
its  extreme  angle  fortified  by  a  square  tower,  turns, back  at  an  obtuse 
angle :  another  square  tower  defends  this  face,  which  /onus  a  large  ir- 
regular projecting  mass,  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  wall ;  which 
then  continues  in  a  direction  .nearly  due  north,  and  y  fortified  by  six 
very  strong  and  handsome  buttress^.  The  third  of  these  buttresses  is 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  has  in  it  a  door-case,  high  above  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  and  which  probably  was  a  water-gate  to  the  Castle.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  buttresses  are  traces  of  several  loops,  and  small  winr 
dows,  which  lighted  a  large  vault :  this  part  of  the  wall  is  beautifully 
mantled  with  ivy.  The  wall  then  runs  northward,  in  a  straight  and  flat 
&ce»  and  has  one  buttress  more,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  of 
most  exquisite  masonry.  Just  (>eyond  this  buttress  is  a  large  angular 
one,  which,  by  flying  arches  to  .the  wall  on  each  side,  supported  a 
small  tower.  Here  the  wall  goes  off  at  .an  obtuse  angle  to  the  .north- 
east, and  has  three  very  strong  ^buttresses  in  this  lace  :  at  this  spot,  the 
wall  of  the  Castle  abuts  on  the  town  walL  This  point  is  2Q0  yards  from 
Bridle-nGate. 

"  Hence 
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lesson.    They  had  hailed  him  as  the  Lord  of  Nature;  whefl  de- 
scending to  the  beach,  he  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and 


"  Hence  the  wall  continues  of  very  good  masonry,  straight  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  tower,  and  is  defended  by  *  very  handsome 
semicircular  turret,  with  a  projecting  parapet,  supported  by  targe  cor- 
bels. The  height  of  the  wall,  from  its  foot,  is  here  twenty-eight  feet* 
and  of  the  turret,  forty  feet.  The  tide  washes  the  whole  of  this  wail 
quite  to  the  north-west  corner,  which  is  100  yards  from  the  point  abore 
mentioned:  the  ground  within  is  almost  level  with  its  top  the  whole 
way,  so  that  it  forms  a  most  beautiful  terrace  to  the  gardens  which  be- 
long to  the  houses  of  the  High-Street,  and  Castle-Square,  and  run. 
quite  to  the  wall,  commanding  an  enchanting  view  of  the  Bay  from  the 
town  to  the  village  of  Milbrook,  and  the  river  beyond  it  quite  to  Red- 
bridge.  The  north-west  angle  of  the  wall  is  fortified  by  a  very  elegant 
angular  buttress,  with  a  projecting  parapet,  supported  by  corbels, 
forming  a  sort  of  small  watch-tower;  and  very  near  h,  to  the  eastward, 
is  a  high  and  strong  circular  tower.  From  this  place  the  wall  runs  doe 
east  to  the  Bat,  and  is  about  170  yards  in  length;  one  semicircular 
tower  defends  it.  The  total  circuit  of  the  walls  is  2300  yards,  or  one 
mile  and  a  quarter.**    Walk,  fyc.  p.  13—31. 

"  With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  wall,  as  we  now  tee 
it/'  observes  the  worthy  Baronet,  in  another  part  of  his  publication, 
"  difficulties  arise  in  my  mind.  It  is  ceruin,  that  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  that  part  of  the  southern  wall,  west  of  the  Water-Gate,  bear  every 
mark  of  uniform  regularity  in  their  structure ;  and  the  gates  of  the 
town  are  apparently  of  the  same  date  with  the  walls,  and  much  resem- 
ble each  other  in  the  massy  flat  form  of  their  pointed  arches,  which  rise 
at  an  angle  from  their  piers,  being  struck  from  centres  below  the  level 
of  their  spring;  a  mode  of  construction  used  about  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second :  yet  the  remains  of  semicircular  towers,  still  visible  on  at- 
tentive inspection  of  the  Bar-Gate,  and  which  flanked  its  round  arch, 
very  much  resembling,  in  form  and  mode  of  building,  the  towers  of  the 
north  and  east  walls,  lead  me  to  suspect,  that  the  wall,  on  the  land 
aide  at  least,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  and 
that  the  present  gates  were  built  later  than  the  erection  of  the  wall. 
The  very  singular  position  of  the  Water-Gate,  which  retires  thirty  feet 
behind  the  line  of  the  eastern  pan  of  the  south  wall,  and  the  odd  posi- 
tion of  the  South-Gate,  at  the  very  angle  of  the  wall,  seem  to  indicate, 

that 
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having  seated  himself,  said  to  the  flowing  tide,  "Thou  ait  under 
my  dominion,  and  the  ground  on  which  I  sit  is  mine,  nor  can  any 
disobey  me  with  impunity:  I  command  thee,  therefore,  neither  to 
approach  the  feet,  nor  to  wet  the  robes,  of  thy  Royal  Master!9 
But  the  rude  waves,  continues  the  historian,  presently  dashed  over 
him,  when,  springing  back,  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  know,  that  the  power  of  Sovereigns  is  weak  and  fri- 
volous; and  that  none  deserves  the  name  of  King,  but  Him  whose 
wiQ,  by  an  eternal  decree,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
obey."  From  that  period,  Canute  would  never  wear  his  crown, 
but  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  the  great  crucifix  at  Winchester:  and 
ft  js  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  coins  of  this  Monarch  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  as  they  either  represent  liim  as  wearing  a  mitre, 
or  a  cap,  or  fpangubr  covering,  similar  to  that  on  the  coins  of  St. 
Edward, 

Id  the  Domesday  Book,  Southampton!  or  Hantunc,  as  it  is 
there  catted,  is  styled  a  Burgh,  "  in  which  the  King  has  seventy- 
nine  men  in  demesne,  who  pay  a  land-tax  of  seven  pounds,  and  also 
paid  the  same  sum  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  by  whom 
die  fcnd  which  they  held  jn  the  borough  itself,  was  made  free  of 
faxes,"  By  the  same  record,  it  appears,  tl>at  sixty-five  Frenchmen, 

13  and 

that  these  gates  were  not  of  the  original  design.  From  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  wall,  quite  to  the  ftridle-Gate,  which  was  close  to  the  bal- 
fiom  of  the  Castle,  the  whole  wall  is  a  mass  of  irregular  and  almost  in* 
explicable  construction,  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  this  side  of  the 
town,  protected,  as  it  was,  by  the  Castle,  and  covered  by  the  sea, 
was  not  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly,  fortified,  until  the  fatal  experience 
of  the  sack  of  the  town  by  the  French  invaders,  bad  proved  that  some 
further  defence  was  necessary.  The  line  of  wall  south  of  the  West- 
Gate  is  irregular  m  its  construction  j  and  the  wall  between  West  and 
Bridle-Gates,  which  has  been  already  described,  bears  evident  marks 
of  having  been  built  in  the  most  hasty  manner;  and  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  materials.  This  wall,  in  its  present  form,  I  conceive  to 
have  been  built  about, that  period,  when  the  old  historians  state  Richard 
the  Second  to  have  fortified  the  town,  and  built  the  Castle ;  which  he 
probably  repaired  and  strengthened,  but  which  evidently  had  been  built 
several  centuries  before  his  time." 
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and  thirty-one  Englishmen,  were  provided  with  houses  in  Hantune, 
after  the  Conqueror  was  established  on  the  Throne;  and  that 
forty-eight  other  houses,  in  the  possession  of  various  persons, 
whose  names  are  mentioned,  were  exempted  from  tax  by  grant 
from  the  King.  .  The  Abbess  of  Warwell  had  also  a  fishery  here, 
and  a  small  plot  of  ground,  which  paid  ten  shillings. 

These  particulars  evidently  prove,  that  this  town  had  attained 
considerable  importance  Before  the  Norman  Invasion,  though  it 
appears  to  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  Earl  Tostan. 
penry  the  First  is  supposed  to  have  made  it  a  borough  by  charter, 
as  the  "  Burgesses  of  Southampton"  are  mentioned  in  his  grants 
to  the  Canons  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Dionysius,  which  he  had  found- 
ed. In  a  new  charter,  bestowed  by  Henry  the  Second,  the  Bur- 
gesses are  confirmed  in  their  "  Gild,  Liberties,  and  Customs,"  by 
sea  and  land.  The  liberties  and  customs  by  sea,  plainly  indicate, 
some  commercial  privileges  and  exemptions  which  they  must  have 
enjoyed,  and  consequently  evince,  that  the  commerce  of  the  town 
was  then  worthy  of  notice. 

Many  additional  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Burgesses  by 
Ring  John,  who  exempted  'them  from  toll,  passage,  and  pontage, 
by  sea  and  land,  in  fairs,  and  in  markets,  throughout  all  his  do-' 
minions,  as  well  on  this  side  the  sea  as  beyond :  by  the  same  char* 
ter,  he  granted  them  the  Port  of  Portsmouth,  in  ferm,  for  which, 
together  with  the  ferm  of  Southampton,  they  were  to  pay  2001. 
yearly.  The  agreement  to  pay  this  sum,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
opulence  and  flourishing  state  of  the  town  at  that  period,  which 
appears  to  have  arisen  principally  from  the  Wine  trade ;  and  as' 
early  as  1215,  the  merchant*  of  Southampton  are  recorded  to 
have  imported  more  wine  than  any  other  merchants  in  England, 
those  of  London  excepted.  In  those  days,  white  or  sweet  wines 
were  mostly  in  use,  and  these  were  chiefly  imported  from  Genoa 
and  Venice,  by  aliens,  who  were  restricted  to  this  Port  by  a  duty 
payable  to. Southampton,  if  the  wine  was  landed  elsewhere.*  The 
former  extent  of  this  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 

large 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  &c. 
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Urge  vaults  beneath  the  houses  near  the  Quay,  in  the  High-Street,' 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  town. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Hie  Third,  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque' 
Ports  became  very  troubtesonie  to  the  Merchants  of  Southampton, 
by  frequently  attaching  their  persons,  and  seizing  their  goods,  un- 
der pretended  reference  to  ancient  grants.  These  grievances,  how* 
ever,  being  stated  to  the  King,  he  issued  a  writ,  dated  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  1252,  commanding  the  Barons  to  desist  from 
their  outrages :  four  years  afterwards,  he  invested  the  Burgesses 
with  new  privileges,  by  a  very  ample  charter,  dated  at  Bristol, 
Jury  the  fourteenth,  1256.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  con- 
siderable trade  was  carried  on  between  this  Port  and  France;  and 
the  War  which  commenced  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  century, 
between  that  country  and  England,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  detention  at  St.  Vallery  and  Barrleur,  of  some  ships  belong- 
ing to  Southampton. 

At  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  trade  of  this  town 
wag  very  flourishing,  and  continued  so  till  the  commencement  of 
the  rupture  with  France,  in  1338,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
states  of  that  kingdom  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Edward  to 
its  Throne.  The  same  year'  the  Mayor  and  Bailiff  were  com- 
manded, by  writ,  to  cause  all  their  ships,  of  forty  tons  burthen, 
and  upwards,  to  be  victualled  and  furnished  with  men  at  arms, 
ready  to  defend  the  land,  in  case  of  invasion.  These  preparations, 
however,  were  made  too  late ;  the  French,  with  their  allies,  the 
Spaniards  and  Genoese,  landed  in  October,  from  a  fleet  of  fifty 
gallies,  and  having  slain  all  who  opposed  them,  they  entered  and 
plundered  the  town,  and  afterwards  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
h  by  fire:  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  at  the  same  time 
inhumanly  put  to  death.  This  fatal  event  interrupted  the  growing 
prosperity  of  Southampton,  as  many  of  the  Merchants  were  totally 
ruined,  and  others  afterwards  removed  to  places  less  exposed  to 
invasion.  In  the  followiug  year,  an  act  was  passed  for  re-building 
and  strongly  fortifying  the  town ;  and  the  King,  in  a  new  charter, 
confirmed  all  the  grants  made  by  his  predecessors,  and  invested 
fbe  inhabitants  with  additional  immunities.     In  the  same  reign,  it 

1 4  was 
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was  also  enacted,  (anno  1353,  or  1354,)  that  all  the  wool,  ka» 
ther,  woolfells,  and  lead,  should  be  brought  from  the  Staple* 
Houses  at  Winchester  to  this  Port.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  the  Second,  another  attack  was  made  on  this  town  by  the 
French,  who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  effecting  its  destruc- 
tion; this  time,  however,  they  proved  unsuccessful  The  attempt 
appears  to  have  led  to  the  further  strengthening  of  the  town,  as 
Richard  is  said  to  have  erected  a  Castle  for  its  defence;  but  that 
fortress  was  built  long  before,  even  so  early  as  1 153,  It  was  most 
probably  repaired  and  enlarged  by  this  Sovereign,  at  the  same  time 
that  additions  were  made  to  the  walls,  and  other  fortifications 
constructed*  In  this  reign,  a  plan  was  proposed,  by  a  rich  Ge- 
noese merchant,  for  rendering  Southampton  one  of  the  principal 
ports  in  Europe ;  but  the  jealousy  of  some  London  merchants  is 
said  to  have  defeated  the  design,  and  to  have  occasioned  the  death 
of  the  projector  by  assassination.  The  commercial  immunities  of 
Southampton  were  in  this  reign  increased  by  a  new  charter;  but, 
from  the  late  pillage,  and  destruction  of  the  town,  and  the  altera* 
tions  in  the  general  system  of  traffic,  these  encouragements  were 
inadequate  to  effect  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  trade.   Henry  the 

Fourth, 

*  Till  lately,  it  has  been  a  popular  opinion,  founded,  indeed,  on  the 
authorities  of  Leland  and  Camden,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Southamp- 
ton was  round  St.  Mary's,  in  the  suburbs ;  and  that  the  burning  of  the 
town,  by  the  French,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  occasioned  it 
to  be  re-built  in  its  present  situation.  That  this  opinion  was  erroneous, 
is,  however,  incontestable,  not  only  from  the  situation  of  the  Churches, 
the  Domus  Dei,  and  other  ancient  buildings,  but  also  from  the  age  of 
the  central  part  of  the  Bar-Gate,  of  some  parts  of  the  Walls,  and  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Castle,  which  certainly  occupies  the  same  spot 
which  it  did  nearly  two  centuries  previous  to  its  destruction  in  the  year 
1338.  "  It  is#  however,  probable,  that  the  old  town  of  St.  Mary's, 
sever  very  considerable,  and  which  would  naturally  decline  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  new  town,  being  totally  destitute  of  defence, 
suffered  yet  more  severely  than  Southampton  itself;  and  its  destruction 
might  be  much  accelerated  by  this  disaster,  as  few  would  re-build  their 
houses  without  the  waifs,  who  could  by  any  means  find  habitation! 
within  them." 
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Fourth,  m  his  first  year,  granted  the  town  2001.  to  be  paid  aniiu* 
aHy,  during  pleasure,  for  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications.  In  the 
«ne  reign,  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Jeane,  were  permitted  to 
import  their  merchandize  into  London,  but  were  still  obliged  to 
famd  their  commodities  previously  at  Southampton,  or  to  pa;  a 
doty,  by  way  of  penalty,  for  landing  them  elsewhere. 

The  English  army,  which  gained  such  immortal  honor  on  the 
plains  of  Aginconrt,  under  Henry  the  Fifth,  was  assembled  and 
embarked  at  Southampton ;  and  here  it  Was  that  the  foul  conspi* 
racy  against  the  life  of  that  Monarch  was  previously  discovered  and 
punished.  Some  writers  attribute  this  conspiracy  to  the  influence 
of  French  gold;  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  ascribe  its 
origin  to  the  alliance  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  March,  whose  sister 
he  had  espoused.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  of 
Masham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  were  the  principal  conspirators; 
bat  the  plot,  which  had  for  its  first  object  the  assassination  of  the 
King,  was  revealed  by  the  Earl  of  March;  and  the  above  noble* 
immediately  arrested,  were  brought  to  trial,  con* 
and  executed  in  this  town.  Lord  Scrope,  who  had  been 
a  particular  favorite  with  the  King,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered;  the  others  were  beheaded:  their  bodies  were  interred 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Damus  Dei,  or  God's  House;  where  the  fok 
lowing  inscription,  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  appears  On  a 
atone  erected  by  a  predecessor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Delaware. 

Richard,  Earl  Of  Cambridge, 

Lord  Scrope,  of  Masham, 

Sir  Thomas  Gret,  of' Northumberland, 

Conspired  to  murder  King  Henry  V. 

In  thi3  Town, 

as  be  was  preparing  to  sail  with  bis  armt  aoainsp. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of 

France; 

For  which  Conspiracy 

They  were  executed  and  buried  near  this 

Place, 

In  the  Year  m.cccc.xv. 

The 
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structure  in  his  Walk  through  Southampton :  "  die  Saxon  ma- 
aoniy  of  the  original  front  is  still  discernible:  in  the  eastern  front 
the  same  masonry  is  also  visible,  together  with  a  fragment  of  the 
little  angular  column  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Saxon  build- 
ings, and  a  small  morsel  of  a  billeted  moulding.  The  length  of 
the  Church  from  east  to  west,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  are 
unaltered,  but  the  original  side  aisles  have  been  taken  down,  and 
enlarged.  The  nave,  with  its  side  aisles,  as  far  as  the  tower,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Church  used  at  present  for  the  ordinary  di* 
vine  service;  and  is  separated  from  the  more  eastern  part  by  an 
open  screen.  The  old  Saxon  columns  have  been,  every  other 
one,  taken  away,  and  handsome  pointed  arches,  of  considerable 
space,  turned  over  the  remaining  ones:  their  capitals  have  a  small 
fluting  on  them  common  to  that  style  of  architecture,  The  tower 
stands  on  four  plain  and  strong  semicircular  arches,  without  any 
tort  of  ornament,  except  a  very  small  impost  moulding,"  In  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  monument,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wbiothbsley;  and  in  the  oppo- 
site aisle,  on  the  south,  is  a  most  curious  antique  Font.  "  It  con- 
sists of  a  block  of  black  marble,  three  feet  four  inches  square* 
and  one  foot  six  inches  deep,  supported  in  its  centre  by  a  cylin-  * 
der  of  the  same  material,  ornamented  with  horizontal  rings,  so  as 
much  to  resemble  a  barrel;  and  at  each  angle,  by  a  plain  pillar  of 
white  stone,  one  foot  six  inches  high,  and  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  The  whole  stands  on  another  marble  block,  of  about 
three  feet  square,  and  about  seven  inches  deep,,  out  of  which  are 
eut  bases  for  the  small  columns,  consisting  of  a  flat  ring  on  a  large 
round  cushion:  these  rest  on  a  plain  square  plinth  of  about  three 
inches  high;  a  plain  leaf  falls  from  the  bases  of  the  columns  on 
each  angle  of  the  plinth,  Hie  top  stone  is  excavated  into  an  he- 
mispherical bason,  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  round  which 
runs  a  scroll  of  foliage,  of  very  rude  execution,  but  not  had  de- 
sign; and  the  angles  are  filled  with  91  imitation  of  the  ancient  or- 
nament, now  generally  called  the  honeysuckle.  Jhe  sides  of  the 
block,  of  which  three  only  are  now  visible,  as  the  font  stands 
against  the  wall,  are  each  divided  into  three  circular  compartments, 

with 
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with  a  tort  of  winged  monster  in  each,  something  like  a  griffin, 
except  one,  which  has  an  angel  in  a  long  robe  of  linen,  covered 
with  a  shorter  tunic;  his  hands  are  folded  on  his  heart}  and  round 
his  bead  is  the  nimbus,  or  glory:  behind  his  shoulders  are  two 
wings,  which  reach  to  his  feet  These  sides  are  one  foot  one  inch 
and  a  half  deep;  the  remaining  four  inches  and  a  half  of  the  thick* 
bos  of  the  block,  slope  away  to  the  central  cylinder,  in  a  sort  of 
noting,  or  broad  leaves,  now  much  defaced.  The  workmanship 
of  the  whole  is  in  the  very  rudest  style  of  Saxon  sculpture/*9 

All  Saints  Church  is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  erected  since 
the  year  1792,  in  place  of  a  former  Church,  which  had  been 
found  too  small  for  the  increased  population  of  the  parish*  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  John  Hookey,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  di- 
rection, of  the  late  Mr.  Reveley,  whose  premature  decease  has 
deprived  the  arts  of  a  very  valuable  supporter.  "  The  front  of  this 
building,  which  is  in  the  High  Street,  is  sixty  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  is  adorned  with  four  three-quarter  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
four  feet  diameter,  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  supporting  a  pediment, 
on  each  skle  of  which  the  angles  are  finished  with  ant<z,  or  Grecian, 
pilasters.  The  three  central  spaces  ate  filled  in  the  lower  part 
by  three  wide  and  commodious  arches  for  the  entrance  doors*  with 
fan  lights  over  them  to  light  the  vestibule ;  and  on  each  side,  be- 
tween the  column  and  pilaster,  i»a  semicircular4ieaded  window, 
lighting  the  gallery  staircases;  in  the  second  range  are  five  plain 
nicbes."t  The  entablature  is  continued  round  the  Church.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  turret,  rising  from  a  square  basement,  and  con- 
sisting of  six  corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  circular  entablature, 
on  which  is  an  attic,  with  three  faces  for  the  dial,  crowned  by  a 
dome:  this,  from  its  elevated  situation,  can  be  seen  many 
m3es  each  way.  On-  entering  the  Church,  the  attention  is  imme- 
diately arrested  by  the  bold  and  graceful  curvature  of  the  roof, 
which  springs  from  the  mouldings  of  the  interior  pilasters,  as  from 
an  anpost,  and  is  wholly  unsupported  by  columns;  its  form  is  that 

of 

*  Walk  through  Southampton,  p.  66—80. 

t  Skekon's  Southampton  Guide,  p.  34. 
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of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  its  rise  ejgfet/eqt.  Healer  is 
contained  in  a  recessed  arch,  very  ele£*u%  ornamented.  The 
length  of  the  Church,  in  the  inside,  including  the  vestibule,  hut 
omitting  the  recess  tor  the  altar,  is  ninety-five  feet;  its  breadth, 
sixty-one  feet;  its  height,  from  tl*e  pavement  to  the  middle  of 
.  the  ceiling,  forty-seven  fret.  The  babgiueat,  on  the  south  side, 
and  I  he  square  plinths  of  the  great  columns,  are  of  stone ;  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  are  of  brick,  stuccoed.  The  substruction 
of  this  Church  is  divided  into  arched  vaults,  or  catacombs,  so  con- 
trived as  to  prevent  any  nuisance  arising  from  the  practice  of  in- 
terment :  as  an  additional  precaution,  the  covins,  which  must  be 
of  lead,  are  always  inclosed  in  stone.  The  remains  of  Captain 
Cart  erst,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  and  of  the  late 
Bryan  Edwards,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  near  this  town,  author 
of  the  History  of  the  West  Indies,  are  deposited  in  this  building. 

Holy  Rood  Church  is  a  large  building,  with  a  tower  at  the  south- 
west angle,  and  a  colonnade  in  trout,  vulgarly  called  the  Procla- 
mation, where  the  hustings  is  erected,  atifl  the  poll  taken,  on  the 
election  of  the  representatives  for  this  town.  The  interior  is  hand- 
tome,  and  had  formerly  a  regular  choir,  many  of  the  stalls  of 
which  yet  remain.  Here,  among  other  monuments  of  the  Stanleys 
of  Poultons,  is  one,  executed  by  Rysbrach,  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  E.  Stanley,  sister  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  Hans  Stanley, 
with  an  elegant  inscription  by  the  poet  Thomson,  who  has  also 
celebrated  this  accomplished  woman  in  his  Seasons.  She  died  in 
the  year  1738,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  "  a  mistress  not  only  of  the 
English  and  French,  but  iu  a  high  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man learning/'  The  Churches  of  St.  tyary,  and  St.  Laurence, 
are  not  particularly  remarkable.  The  .parish  of  St.  John  was  an- 
nexed to  that  of  St,  Lawrence  in  the  year.  1/06';  and  its. Church 
has  been  long  pulled  down. 

Hie  Parsonage  of  Holy  Rood  Church  is  an  old  and  curious 
edifice.  Various  other  buildings,  iu  different  parts  of  the  town, 
display  considerable  antiquity,  and  particularly  the  spacious  man- 
sion in  Porter's  Lane,  near  the  site  of  the  Water  Gate,  which  has 

been 
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been  innately  described  by  the  ingenious  pen  of  Sir  H.  C.  Engle* 
tidd,*  who  conjectures  it  to  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  palace, 
occasionally  inhabited  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Sovereigns:  the 
length  of  the  front  of  this  building  is  111  feet 

The  Dormis  Dei,  or  Gods  House,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  by  two  merchants,  brothers,  of  the  names  of 
Oervathis,  and  Protashis.  It  was  afterwards  given,  by  Edward 
the  Third,  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Philippe,  his  Queen,  and  to  which  it  still  belongs.  The  present 
establishment  consists  of  a  Warden,  four  aged  men,  and  as  many 
women,  who  are  allowed  two  shillings  each,  weekly,  from  the  Col- 
lege; and  have  a  yearly  donation  of  coals  from  another  charity. 
The  Chapel  is  very  ancient ;  but  its  original  form  has  been  greatly 
altered  by  repairs.  Divine  service  is  now  performed  here  in  the 
French  language;  and  the  congregation  chiefly  copsi&ts  of  the  na- 
tives of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  who  reside  in  Southampton. 

Among  the  other  ancient  institutions  in  this  town,  was  a  House 
of  Grey  Friars,  founded  in  the  year  1240,  but  of  which  scarcely 
any  remains  are  now  standing;  part  of  its  site  being  occupied 
by  Glocester  Square;  and  another  part,  by  a  large  building,  on- 
gioalJy  constructed  as  a  Sugar  Refinery,  afterwards  converted  into 
a  Military  Hospital,  and  now  used  as  a  warehouse  "  tor  the  vast 
\  of  Spanish  wool,  which,  by  stress  of  weather,  are  landed 
every  year."  Here  was  also  an  Hospital  for  Lepers,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  long  previous  to  the  Dissolution, 
given  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Dyonisius.  St.  John's  Hospital,  a  less 
t  establishment,  for  the  instruction  of  six  beys  in  the  woollen 
lure,  has  been  lately  given  to  the  Poor  House  by  the 
Corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the  heir  of  the  founder.  The 
Boor  House  is  a  large  modern  and  convenient  building. 

A  Free  Grammar  School  was  established  in  Southampton  by 
fidward  the  Sixth,  in  an  old  building  in  Winkle-Street,  now  used 
as  a  carpet  rnnauasrtory,  from  which,  many  years  afterwards,  it 

was 

•  See  Aichaologa,  Vol.  XIV.    The  description  i»  illustrated  by 
three  engravings. 
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was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  an  ancient  mansion,  hum* 
by  the  name  of  West-Hall :  the  dining-room  has  a  stuccoed  ceiling 
in  compartments,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hie  master  is  appointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion; but  the  original  plan  has  been  departed  from,  the  scholars 
being  chiefly  boarders.  A  Charity  School  for  ten  boys  has  also 
been  established  here,  by  means  of  a  donation  bequeathed  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1760,  by  Alderman  Taunton,  of  this  town:  some 
part  of  the  produce  of  whose  bequest  is  appropriated,  under  a  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  the  apportioning  female  servants 
on  their  marriage,  who  may  be  able  to  prove  a  faithful  servitude 
of  four  years  or  upwards.  Sunday  Schools  were  instituted  here  in 
the  year  1786,  and  are  still  continued :  the  overplus  of  the  funds, 
which  arise  from  gifts,  and  annual  subscriptions,  are  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  a  Scliool  of  Industry;  for  the  more  complete  in- 
struction of  twenty-five  girls  taken  from  the  Sunday  schools.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  right,  is  a  neat  building,  or 
range  of  Alms- Houses,  erected  about  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the 
accommodation  of  eighteen  poor  widows,  who  are  allowed  two 
shillings  each,  weekly,  from  the  produce  arising  from  a  bequest  by 
Robert  Thorner,  Esq.  of  Baddesley,  who  died  in  July  1690. 

Southampton  is  a  county  in  itself,  a  privilege  bestowed  on  it  by 
King  John,  and  as  such  is  independent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  having  its  own  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
which  office  has  been  added  by  charter  to  that  of  Town  Clerkv 
The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  Sheriff,  two 
Bailiffs,  and  a  Common-Council,  (constituted  by  all  those  that 
have  served  the  foregoing  offices,)  a  Town  Clerk,  two  Coroners, 
and  other  inferior  officers.  These  are  chosen  under  a  charter  of 
Charles  the  First,  which,  however,  is  little  more  than  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  charters  granted  by  many  of  his  predecessors.  The 
Corporation  have  the  power  of  choosing  non-resident  Burgesses, 
who,  though  not  members  of  the  Common-Council,  are  privileged 
to  vote  at  elections  for  the  Mayor,  and  for  the  parliamentary  re* 
preventatives :  the  number  of  voters  for  the  latter  is  about  600j 
and  consists  of  the  Burgesses,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  pay 
I  soo$ 


•cot  and  l6t:  tfcenrsYrttutawasinademtta 
Irani  the  First.  The  Mayor  u  Admiral  of  the  liberties  front 
SsmafoSe*  Castle  to  Burst  Castle,  and  haltiea  over  from  Calshot 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  records  and  regalia  of  the  Corporation, 
ate  kept  m  the  A*dk -House,  a  handsome  butting,  erected  about 
thirty  years  ago;  the  ground  floor  of  which  is  open,  anri\  with  a 
large  area  behind  it,  forms  a  commodious  market,  irhkk  is  ex** 
eeedmgly  weM  and  plentifully  supplied;  the  market  days  are  every. 
Tamlay,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Four  Fairs  are  held  here  as» 
anefly ;  the  principal  of  which  is  opened  by  the  Mayor  and  Baili&s, 
with  much  ceremony,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  Trinity  Sunday, 
smd  continues  till  the  Wednesday  noon  following.  Ik  is  held  near 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  on  the  road  hading  to  the  Chapel 
Mil,  on  the  site  of  which  was  formerly  ao  Zfcnittmgv,  occupied  by- 
WiUiam  Geofiry,  to  whom,  and  to  tho  tow*  of  SouftbamptDU,  this* 
tail  was  granted  by  one  of  the  Henries.  During  the  contmoancr 
of  the  fair,  no  person  can  be  arrested  for  debt  within  its  precincts*; 

The  attractions  which  Southampton  presents  for  seabathing,  and* 
other  healthful  purposes,  are  increased  by  ft  Chalybeate  Spring*, 
rising  about  100  yards  to  the  westward  of  Bar^Gafe*  and  much:  in. 
repute  for  its  medicinal  qualities*  The  Baths  aseeanvenient;  and 
every  attention  is  paid  to  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous, 
who  frequent  this  town  during  the  bathing  season.  The 
:  influx  of  company  of  Jafe  yean,  has,  fodeeaV  given  origin  to 
'  improvements;  though  even  here,  as  at  Clifton/  speculation 
ban  acted  on  false  data,  and  several  plans  for  additional  buiklings, 
from  which  important  advantages  were  predicted^  have  been  either 
abandoned  altogether,  or  had  their  execution  protracted  to*  a  dfe> 
fast  and  unknown  period.  The  Assembly  Room  am  beautifully 
sitnntsri  near  me  West  Quay,  and*  very  elegantly  fitted  up;  the 
Long  Room  was  built  in  176 1,  the  BaU  Boom  about  sfc  yearn 
afterwards.  A  The***  was  erected  here  in  1766;  but  this,  though 
subsequently  enlarged,  being  still  found  Hiadequate  to  acoommo- 
date  the  numbers  that  frequently  sought  admission*  a  new  one,  on 
a  rnneh  nmre  e^ensive  and  conmiodknis  scale,  has  just  been  built, 
on  the  site  of  St.  John's  Hospital.  .Additional  recreation  is  da* 

Vol..  VI.  Jan.  1805.  K  rived 
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rived  from  the  Races,  which  are  annually  held  on  Stoneham  Corny 
roon,  about  three  miles  from  the  town;  and  from  an  annual 
Sailing  Match  instituted  by  G.  H.  Rose,  Esq.  one  of  the  Bfemv 
ben  for  Southampton^ 

The  principal  trade  of  this  port  is  with  Portugal  and  the  Baltic^ 
and  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey:  to  the  two  latter  places, 
6000  tons  of  unwrought  wool  are  allowed  to  be  exported  aiunv 
ally;  great  part  of  which  is  again  returned,  manufactured  into 
coarse  knit  hose:  hemp,  iron,  and  tallow,  are  imported  from 
Russia;  and  tar  and  pitch  from  Sweden;  the  importations  from 
Portugal  are  chiefly  wine  and  fruit.  English  iron  is  also  brought 
coastwise  from  Wales;  and  coals,  lead,  and  glass,  from  Newcastle. 
The  situation  of  Southampton  being  far  more  favorable  for  naviga- 
tion than  manufacture^  the  latter  are  principally  confined  to  those 
of  silk  and  carpets.  Formerly*  sloops  of  waf  and  frigates  were 
built  here;  but  this  business  has  declined,  and  only  small  vessels 
are  now  constructed.  For  commercial  purposes,  three  Banks  have 
been  established  at  Southampton ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  ob- 
tained/for  cutting  a  Canal  from  the  platform  on  the  south  side 
of  die  town,  to  the  Andover  navigation  at  Redbridge,  &c.  but  this, 
as  well  as  other  projected  improvements,  are  now  in  a  dormant 
state,  from  the  general  effect  of  the  war — a.  want  of  money. 

The  principal  springs  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water* 
for  domestic  purposes,  rise  in  the  hill  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town*  and  unite  at  an  ancient  stone  conduit-house,  near  the  Poly- 
gon, whence  the  water  is  transmitted  to  the  conduits  within  the 
Walls  through  leaden  pipes*  The  population  of  Southampton,  as 
returned  under  the  act  of  1801,  was  7913;  viz.  3390  males,  and 
4523  females:  the  number  of  houses  was  1582.  The  environs  of 
the  town  are  particularly  pleasant;  and  the  neighbouring  country 
abounds  with  elegant  seats,  and  finely  situated  villages.  Near  the 
town,  on  the  north,  are  Barracks  for  the  reception  of  cavalry, 
which  have  been  lately  erected  by  Government,  and  occupy  about 
two  acres  of  ground. 

With  the  eminent  natives  of  Southampton  is  enumerated  Dn. 
Isaac  Watts,  born  in  July  167&  His  father  kept  a  boarding- 
school 
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Bcanol  fer  young  gentlemen;  but  young  Watts  appears  to  have 
been  very  eaiiy  sent  to  the  Free-School  in  this  town,  where  his 
proficiency  in  languages  became  so  conspicuous,  that  a  subscription 
was  proposed  to  support  him  at  the  University:  this  scheme,  how- 
ever, railed,  from  his  resolution  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Dissenters; 
and  "  such  he  was>*  observes  Dn  Johnson,  '<  as  every  Chris- 
tian Church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted."*  About  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  became  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Hartopp,  with  whom  he  continued  five  years,  when  he  was  ar> 
pointed  to  succeed  Dr»  Chauncey,  as  pastor  to  a  religious  congre- 
gation. In  1712,  Mb  health  was  irreparably  injured  by  a  violent 
•fever,  of  long  continuance,  which  rendering  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friends  necessary,  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  to 
reside  with  him;  and  in  his  family  he  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  being  "  treated  with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship 
could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could  dictate."  He 
died  In  his  seventy-fifth  year,  of  mere  decay  from  age;  after  a  life  of 
active  piety,  and  unwearied  benevolence.  His  writings  are  nume- 
rous, and  much  valued;  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  from  "  the  dawn  of  reason,  through  its  grada- 
tions of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life.*  His  Treatise  on  Logic 
has  been  admitted  as  a  class  book  into  the  Universities;  and  his 
Improvement  of  the  Mind  is  equally  valuable  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  Some  of  his  poetry  is  very  pleasing ;  his  Translation  of 
the  Psalms  is  by  far  the  best  in  general  use:  "  It  is  sufficient,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others,  what 
no  man  has  done  well/'  Hie  merit  of  his  labors  procured  him  an 
unsolicited  diploma,  which  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen in  1728.  tlie  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  eminent  critic 
already  referred  to,  marks  both  the  vigor  of  his  genius,  and  the  ex- 
teat  of  his  capacity.  "  He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages, 
from  those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlightened 
readers  of  Malebranche  and  Locke;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal 
nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  science  of  the  stars/' 

K  2  From 
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From  the  South  Gale,  and  Platform  at  Southampton, 
Causeway,  or  Causey,  planted  with  trees,  and  nearly  half  a 
in  length.    This  walk  is  catted  the  Beach,  and  in  its  whale  length 
commands  a  view  of  tlie  Southampton  Water,  enlivened  by  a i 
titude  of  vessels,  and  closed  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  Near  its  i 
extremity  is  the  Cross-House,  and  Itchm  Ferry:  the  former  is  ft 
small  round  structure,  with  four  divisions,  or  apartments,  opposite 
to  the.  principal  points  of  the  compass,  and  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  passengers  waiting  tor  the  ferry-boat.    In  one  of  the 
quarters  are  the  arms  of  Southampton,  with  the  date  1634;  hot 
parts  of  the  building  are  apparently  much  older.    H  At  this  point 
the  ferrymen  do  homage  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  whenever 
the.  perambulation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  town  is  performed; 
.  and,  in  return  for  the  permission  of  landing  on  the  demesne  of  the 
town,  engage  at  all  times  to  carry  over  gratis,  the  Burgesses  tad 
their  families." 

About  three  miles  from  Southampton,  to  the  south-east,  m  a 
very  beautiful  situation,,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  banks  of  Use 
.  Southampton  Water,  are  the  ruins  of  NETLEY  ABBEY;  former- 
ly called  Lstley,  or  Pleasant  Place,  and  also  Edward-staw,  Ivy 
which  name  it  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  the  Third, 
who  is  generally  considered  as  ite  founder;  though  some  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  fact.    Henry's  charter  is  dated  in  the 
Uiirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  (anno  1251  :>  but  Tanner  asserts,  that  the 
Abbey  was  founded  in  1239;  and  it  is -certain  that  Roger  deClase 
(on  consideration  of  receiving  500  marks  starling)  endowed  it  with 
certain  possessions  within  three  years  of  that  period,  that  is  m 
1242.    Among  its  subsequent  benefactors,  were  Edmund,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  Robert  Ver,  and  Walter  de  Burg ;  the  latter  of  whom 
iuvestcd  it.  with  lands  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  which  he  held  of 
the  King,  in  capue,  by  the  service  of  preseitfiug  him  with  a  head- 
piece, lined  with  fine  linen,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs.    Its  inmates 
were  of  the  Cistercian  order,  aud  had  been  originally  brought 
from  tlie  neighbouring  Abbey  at  Beaulieu.    At  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution,  their  number  was  thirteen;  and  the  annual  value  of 
their  possessions,  according  to  Dugdale,  was  only  1001.  Is.  8d. 

yet 


yet  Speed  has  returned  it  at  160I.  2s.  9|d.  Their  library,  as 
appears  from  LelancP*  Collectanea,  could  boast  but  of  a  single 
book,  and  that  was  the  Rhetorica  Ciceronis.  In  the  year  1537, 
Henry  the  Eighth  granted  the  site  of  the  Abbey  to  Sir  William 
Puukt,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester.  From  his  family  it 
appeal*  to  have  passed,  prdbably  by  purchase,  to  that  of  the  Earls 
of  Hertford;  as  Edward  Seymour,  son  of  the  Protector  Somerset; 
who  was  restored  to  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Baron 
Bnanrhamp,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  resided  here  in  the  year  1560; 
aod  entertained  his  Royal  mistress  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
Netley  Castle*  Towards  the  end  of  the  following  century,  it  be* 
came  die  property  of  die  Marquis  of  Huntingdon;  and  has. since 
passed  through  several  families  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland,  Bart. 
Who  obtained  k  by  his  inarriage  with  the  widow  of  the  late  N. 
Dance,  Esq.  together  with  the  ancient  mansion  called  Woolstak 
House,  which  occupies  a  very  fine  situation  contiguous  to  the 


Netley  Abbey  stands  on  the  dedivity  of  a  hill,,  rising  gently 
fion  die  water;  but  so  environed  by  beautiful  woody  scenery,  as 
to  be  almost  secluded  from  observation,  except  on  a  near  ap* 
juiwli.  The  ruins  have  often  furnished  a  theme  for  poetical  de- 
scription, and  moral  precept;  and  the  lyre  of  Keate,  of  Sotheby, 
aod  of  Bowles,  has  been  able  employed  in  mournful  plaiinngs  over 
the  sullen  splendor  of  this  foundation. 

"  Now  funk,  deserted*  and  with  weeds  overgrown, 

Yoo  prostrate  walls  their  awful  fate  bewail ; 
Low  ion  the  ground  their  topmost  spires  are  thrown, 

Once  friendly  marks  to  guide  the  wandering  sail. 
The  ivy  now  with  rude  luxuriance  bends 

Its  tangled  foliage  through  the  cloistered  space, 
O'er  the  green  window's  mouldering  height  ascends. 

And  fondly  clasps  it  with  a  last  embrace, 

K  3  While 

*  Has  is  corroborated  by  the  following  entry  in  the  register  of  St. 
Micfaaers  Parish,  at  Southampton.  "The  Queen's  Majesty's  Grace  came 
from  the  Castle  of  Netley  to  Southampton  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Au- 
gust, and  she  went  from  thence  to  the  City  «f  Winchester  on  the  six- 
1  day,  \5Q0r 
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While  the  self-planted  oak,  within  confin'd, 

(Auxiliar  to  the  tempest's  wild  uproar,) 
Its  giant  branches  fluctuates  to  the  wind. 

And  rends  the  wall,  whose  aid  it  courts  no  more/' 
Keate's  Netley  Abbey.* 

The  destruction  of  the  Abbey  Church,  or  Chapel,  according  to 
Browne  Willis,  commenced  about  the  period  when  it  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Marquis  of  Huntingdon,  who  converted  the  nave,  or 
west  end,  into  a  kitchen,  and  offices.  Sir  Bartlet  Lucy,  as  appears 
from  this  writer,  (but  others  say  the  Marquis  of  Huntingdon,)  sold 
the  materials  of  the  whole  fabric  to  a  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  a  builder, 
of  Southampton,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  them,  to  erect  a  town-house  at  Newport, 
and  dwelling-houses  at  other  places.  An  accident  which  btfel  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  consequence  of  this  purchase,  and  which  afterwards  led 
to  his  death,  has  been  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  judgment  in- 
flicted by  Heaven,  for  his  presumed  guilt,  in  undertaking  to  de- 
stroy a  sacred  edifice;  but  more  enlightened  understandings  can 
only  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  a  fortuitous  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  established  laws  of 

Nature. 

*  The  elegiac  effusion  of  Bowles  over  the  dismantled,  but  picturesque, 
remnant  of  this  Abbey,  possesses  great  beauty. 

"  Fall'n  pile  I  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate-,—- 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the  main. 
Through  each  lone  arch,  like  spirits  that  complain, 

Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 

On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  might  proudly,  in  their  prime, 
Have  stood,  with  giant  port  j  till,  bow'd  by  time 

Or  injury,  their  ancient  boast  forgot, 

They  might  have  sunk,  tike  thee :  though  thus  forlorn. 
They  lift  their  heads,  with  venerable  hairs 

Besprent,  majestic  yet,  and  as  in  scorn 
Of  mortal  vanities  and  short-liv'd  cares  j— 

E'en  so  dost  thou,  lifting  thy  forehead  grey. 

Smile  at  the  tempest,  and  Time's  sweeping  sway,*1 
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Nature.  The  original  narrative  of  this  event,  as  given  by  Browne 
Willis,  is  in  several  particulars  erroneous,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
sult* of  a  late  enquiry,  made  of  Mr.  Taylor's  family;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  as  follows.  After  Mr.  Taylor  had  made  his 
contract,  some  of  his  friends  observed  in  conversation,  that  they 
would  never  be  concerned  in  the  demolition  of  holy  and  conse- 
crated places:  these  words  impressed  his  memory  so  strongly,  that 
lie  dreamed,  that,  in  taking  down  the  Abbey,  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  over  the  east  window  fell  from  its  place,  and  killed  him. 
This  dream  he  related  to  Mr.  Watts,  (father  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,) 
who  advised  htm  not  to  have  any  personal  concern  in  pulling 
down  the  building;  yet  this  advice  being  insufficient  to  deter  him 
from  assisting  in  the  work,  the  creations  of  sleep  were  unhappily 
realized ;  for,  on  endeavoring  to  remove  some  boards  within  the 
east  window,  to  admit  air  to  the  workmen,  a  stone  fell  upon,  and 
fractured  his  scull.  The  fracture  was  not  thought  mortal ;  but,  in 
the  operation  of  extracting  a  splinter,  the  surgeon's  instrument  en* 
tered  the  brain,  and  caused  immediate  death.  Whether  this  ac- 
cident occasioned  a  direct  stop  to  be  put  to  the  demolition  of  the 
Abbey  is  uncertain,  but  the  superstitious  gloom  which  it  generated, 
has  had  an  evident  tendency  to  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  in 
more  modern  times. 

The  Chapel  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  was  originally 
a  very  elegant  structure,  in  the  English  style  of  architecture;  but 
its  beautiful  roof,  richly  adorned  by  ramifications  spreading  from 
the  intersections  of  the  groining,  has  fallen  in,  its  north  tran- 
sept at  destroyed,  most  of  its  windows  are  bereaved  of  their  tra- 
cery, and  many  other  parts  are  completely  mutilated.  The  southern 
transept,  and  the  east  end,  are  the  most  perfect;  the  columns  and 
arches  winch  remain  are  beautifully  light,  and  elegant.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  are  the  remains  of  a 
spiral  staircase,  that  led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  i$ 
reported  to  have  been  ornamented  with  pinnacles,  and  served  as  a 
mark  for  seamen.  Various  devices,  and  armorial  insignia,  sup-* 
posed  to  be  those  of  the  benefactors  to  the  Abbey,  may  be  traced 

K4  oil 

*  Sec  Skelton's  Southampton  Guide,  p.  G2,  03. 
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on  the  wins  that  strew  the  ground.  The  length  of  the  Chapel 
appear*  to  have  been  about  200  feet,  and  its  breadth,  sixty:  the 
extent  of  the  transept,  when  entire,  was  nearly  120  feet.  Many 
parts  of  the  mips  am  finely  mantled  with  ivy;  and  the  various  trees 
that  Jqave  sprung  up  among  its  mouldering  walls,  greatly  increase 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  whole. 

Several  other  parts  of  tiie  monastic  buitdwgs  remain;  but  all  of 
them  are  dilapidated.  The  Abbot'*  Kitdten,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  though  more  probably  an  ancient  Crypt,  adapted  to  that  use 
by  the  Earls  of  Hertford,  is  a  curious  vaulted  apartment,  about 
forty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen  broad.  The  chimney,  or  fire* 
place,  is  of  very  singular  form;,  nearly  opposite  to  it,  is  a  dark 
vault,  or  aperture,  aaid  to  terminate  in  a  coppice  at  some  little  dis- 
,  tanee  fintyn  the  Abbey*  The  Chapter-House,  which  formed  a  square 
of  about  thtrtyrsix  feet,  and  was  of  elegant  architecture,  the  Re  fee- 
toy,  about  forty«five  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  width,  and 
some  other  apartments,  may  also  be  distinguished.  These  build- 
ings, with  others  now  almost  obliterated,  appear  to  have  inclosed  a 
.quadrangular  court,  of  which  the  Chapel  bounded  the  south  side* 
A  moat,  that  sjf Jpnndod  the  Ahbey,  may  yet  he  traced ;  and  at  a 
short  distance^  overhung  wjth  trees  and  underwood,  are  two  large 
ponds,  which  supplied  the  Monastery  with  fish, 

Near  the  Abbey,  but  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the  South- 
ampton Water,  are  the  ruins  of  the  small  fort  called  Netlby 
Castle,  which  was  erected  by  Henry  the.  Eighth,  at  the  same 
j>erio4  that  he  built  Calshot,  and  other  eftstlea  in  tliis  vicinity. 
The  views  over  the  water  from  this  fort  org  good,  but  the  build- 
ing itself  affords  no  materials  fox  description. 

At  HAIVJBtE,  a  small  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  was  an.  alien  Priory  of  Cistercians,  which  appears  to 
liaye  been  a  Cell  to  Tyrone  Abbey,  in  France,  as  early  as  the 
|ime  of  De  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

About  three  miles  up  the  Harable  river,  is  the  village  of  BUR- 
SLEDON,  where  sevewl  fine  vessels  have  been  built  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy, .  The  creek  is  particularly  commodious  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  eighty  gun  ships;  two  of  this 
size  are  recorded  to  have  been  built  here  in  the  time  of  William 

the 
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the  Third.  OttAe  bartco  waste  gtrctcbingeaatwai^  from  A i*v^ 
hge,  die  gallant  troops  which  die  Eaii  of  Moisa  conducted  to 
Ostand,  ip  1794,  weie  previously  assembled  and  encamped;  and 
banc  also,  in  lbs  summer  of  1800,  warthe  rendezvous  of  a  past 
of  tte  anny  with  which  the  hsaws  Sir  Ralph  Afceswoinbie  tore  tie 
eoaanguined  laurel  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  In  vincible*  on 
the  sand*  of  Egypt. 

BOTLEYis  a  resectable  village,  having  a  wnsdetabte  flour 
Hade?  the  mik  being  worked  by  the  water  of  the  Harable  river, 
whfch  H  navigaUe  for  boats  to  this  place.  The  Ckwch  b  .nearly  a 
mile  distant  to  the  south,  and  consists  only  of  a  wave  and  chancel; 
the  font  k  ancient  and  curious.  Bodey  was  the  residence  of  the 
late  Robert  Stares,  whose  infamous  practices  will  probably  occa- 
sion his  name  to  he  long  remembered  with  detestation.  He  was 
a  miller,  breeder,  and  fanner;  yet  his  cupidity  was  such,  that  he 
scrupled  not  to  esercise  what  ever  means  would  enable  hhn  to  ob- 
tain money;  though  by  his  imposing  address,  be  continued  for  a 
great  number  of  year*  to  ward  off  the  consequences  of  his  knavery, 
and  to  procure  the  reputation  ef  being  an  honest  man.  His  arts, 
however,  were  at  length  detected,  and  his  possessions  were  seized, 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors;  but  not  before  his  exag* 
gorated  estimates  had  so  greatly  imposed  on  the  judgment  of  eight 
gentlemen,  that  they  became  his  trustees,  to  the  eventual  loss  of 
nearly  50,0001  He  died  in  April,  1793;  a  melancholy  victim  to 
fodings  mingled  of  shame,  vexation,  and' remorse.* 

TOWNHILL,  about  two  mike  west  oi  Betty,  is  the  seat  of 
Nathaniel  Middleton,  Esq.  who.  has  lately  erected  a  spacious  and. 
elegant  mansion  here,  with  suitable  offices,  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding some  extensive  and  interesting  views:  the  Park  and  Gar- 
dens are  pleasant  Several  neat  villas  adorn  the  country  between 
this  mansion  and  Southampton,  particularly  Midanbury  Lodge, 
the  property  of  R.  Johnson,  Esq.  Bittern  Lodge,  the  scat  of 
James  Dott,  Esq.  and  Chisel,  the  residence  of  David  Lance,  Esq. 
BELLE-VUE,  the  delightful  residence  of  Josiah  Jackson,  Esq. 
is  situated  near  Southampton,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Itchin  river. 

The 
*  In  the  Hampshire  Repository,  Vol.  II.  is  a  well- written  memoir  of 
ftis  artful  speculator,  occupying  upwards  of  twenty-four  pages. 
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The  bouse  b  a  superb  modem  edifice,  commanding  a  most  txqaU 
site  prospect  over  the  Southampton  Water,  which  appears  spread 
out  like  a  spacious  lake,  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  Shrub- 
beries and  Gardens  are  extensive;  the  Green-House,  and  Hot- 
House,  are  very  ejegant,  and  furnished  with  plants  of  almost  every 
description,  both  indigenous  and  exotic. 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  Southampton  is 
/  FREEMANTLE,  the  villa  of  John  Jarrett,  Esq.  the  interior  of 

which  is  very  elegantly  ornamented,  and  particularly  a  Parlour, 
whose  sides  are  veneered  with  choice  marble,  purchased  in  Italy 
by  the  present  proprietor.  Hie  Library  and  Druwing-Room  are 
tastefully  ornamented  with  arebusque  paintings:  two  neat  Lodges 
have  been  lately  erected  here  with  artificial  stone. 

REDBRIDGE,  a  populous  hamlet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Test,  in  the  parish  of  Milbrook,  is  of  very  remote  origin,  and  is 
mentioned,  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  appellation 
JUodford,  or  Reed-ford:  this  was  afterwards  changed  to  Rodbrige, 
as  appears  by  the  Domesday  Book ;  and  hence  the  derivation  of 
its  present  name.  Here  was  a  Monastery  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Saxon  Church,  but  no  particulars  concerning  it  are  known.  Cyn- 
bretb,  or  Cimbcrtli,  who  was  Abbot  about  the  year  687,  is  re- 
corded to  have  converted,  and  baptised,  the  two  brothers  of  Ar- 
vandus,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  their  execution 
by  command  of  Ceadwalla,  King  of  Wessex,  who  had  conquered 
that  Isle,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  with  great  inhumanity.* 
Redbridge  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coals,  timber,  corn,  &c. 
and  ship-building  has  been  carried  on  here  for  a  great  length  of 
timet    The  Andover  Canal  terminates  here,  am}  the  whole  place 

has 

*  The  young  Princes  had  crossed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hamp- 
shire, and  concealed  themselves  at  a  place  called  Ad  Lapidcm,  hut 
were  afterwards  betrayed  to  Ceadwalla.    Ad  Iapidem  is  supposed  to 
be  Stone,  in  the  parish  of  Fawley,  as  that  place  is  on  the  sea^coast,  and 
,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(  f  Several  vessels  have  lately  been  built  at  Redbridge,  calculated  for 
very  swift  sailing,  on  the  curious  construction,  of  Brigadier  Genera) 

Jtenthaw* 
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has  a  very  busy  appearance.  The  Bridge  is  partly  of  considerable 
age,  and  partly  modem ;  it  unites  with  a  new  causeway,  that  has 
been  continued  over  the  marshes  to  the  village  of  Totton. 

Having 

Bentham,  now  superintendant  of  naval-works  in  the  Dock-Yards* 
**  This  gentleman,  who  possesses  an  extraordinary  genius  In  the  ship* 
building  line,  received  permission  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1795,  to  put  some  of  his  experiments  into  execu- 
tion at  Redbridge.  in  the  formation  of  these  vessels,  the  saving  in  the 
article  of  timber  is  very  great,  as  they  do  not  take  up  more  than  an 
eighth  pan  of  that  which  is  employed  in  the  common  mode  of  framing 
ships.  Bulk-head*,  or  partitions,  are  placed  athwart  the  vessels,  as 
well  as  fore  and  aft;  which  make  them  at  least  equally  strong, with 
ships  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  about  half  the  expence,  and. 
are  also  calculated  to  preserve  them  from  sinking,  should  they  at  any 
time  spring  a  leak,  or  strike  against  a  rock,  and  the  water  would  then 
be  confined  by  these  bulk-heads.  The  two  first  of  the  vessels  built  under 
General  Benthanfs  inspection,  were  called  Gun  Schooners.  These 
were  each  from  140  to  160  tons  burthen,  and  were  named  the  Ked- 
bridge,  and  the  Milbrook;  one  of  them  carrying  sixteen,  and  the  other 
fourteen,  eighteen  pounders.  The  two  next  were  each  of  6001  tons, 
and  were  called  the  Dart  and  Arrow,  each  carrying  twenty-eight 
thirty -two  pounders:  these  were  denominated  Sloops  of  War,  but  they 
are  at  present  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  common  frigates  of  twenty- 
eight  guns.  Instead  of  their  usual  ballast,  they  are  furnished  with 
capacious  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  made  of  tinned  copper,  anda  containing 
forty  tons  of  wster  in  bulk :  these  are  placed  in  the  wings  of  the  vessel ; 
take  up  but  little  room,  and  are  not  found  in  the  least  detrimental, 
even  in  heavy  gales.  The  water  with  which  they  were  filled,  after  having 
been  two  years  on  board,  still  retained  its  sweetness  and  transparency. 
The  two  last  that  were  built,  very  nearly  resembled  the  first :  they 
were  named  the  Netley  and  the  £ling ;  one  of  them  has  fourteen,  and 
the  other  twelve,  eighteen  pounders.  Those  who  have  sailed  in  these 
various  vessels,  as  well  as  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  naval  tactics, 
agree,  that  they  are  equally  strong  with  our  ordinary  ships ;  thai  they 
sail  better,  and  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  sea-boats  that 
swim :  they  will  also  safely  ride  at  anchor,  in  such  circumstances  as 
yould  oblige  other  vessels  to  part,  or  at  least,  slip  their  cables." 

Butler's  Companion  round  Southampton,  1801, 
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Havaig  entered  the  aneieat  preeroctsof  the  NEW  FOREST,  w* 
shall  give  a  somewhat  extended  aoeount  of  that  district;  ask  is  not 
only  interesting  in  itself,  but  also  from  its  connection  mtk  history, 
and  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  annals  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond of  our  Norman  Sovereigns.  This  tract,  according  to  its  earliest 
boundaries,  included  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Hampshire,  which 
lies  between  the  Southampton  liiver  on  the  east,  the  British  Chan- 
nel on  the  south,  and  the  river  Avon  on  the  west.  The  advantage* 
it  derives  from  this  sfctuftkui,  in  respect  to  convenience  of  water- 
carriage,  ate  superior  to  those  associated  with  any  other  forest 
hi  England;  having  in  ks  vicinity  several  places  for  shipping  tim- 
ber, among  which  are  Lymington,  Beaulien,  and  Redbridge;  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  the  remotest  of  these  ports  being  little 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  the 
most  considerable  naval  arsenal  in  the  kingdom. 

That  this  was  a  woody  tract  previous  to  its  complete  afforesta- 
tion by  William  the  Conqueror,  (of  which  the  Domesday  Book 
affords  a  most  authentic  proof,)  may  be  inferred  from  its  ancient 
name,  hate,  or  Y  Thene>  as  well  as  from  other  dreumstaaoes. 
The  memory  of  that  Sovereign,  however,  has  been  unjustly  calum- 
niated on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Forest,  as  wilt 
clearly  appear  from  the  ensuing  statement,  which  has  been  partly 
condensed  from  the  Topographical  Remarks  on  Hampshire,  by 
Mr.  Warner,  and  partly  formed  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  remarks  of  others  on  the  same  subject 

In  Lairibarde's  Topographical  Dictionary  die  New  Forest  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  terms.  "  A  large  portion  of  Hampshire, 
which,  after  the  opinion  of  the  most  and  best  approved  historians, 
William  the  Conqueror  laid  to  Forest,  destroying  townes,  villages, 
and  churches,  thirty  miles  longe." 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first  monkish  accounts  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Forest ;  accounts  foltowed  implicitly  (but  with  in- 
creasing aggravations)  by  every  annalist,  and  writer  of  English  his- 
tory, from  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last ;  at  which  sera  Voltaire  started  doubts  with  respect  to 
the  fact  of  William's  devastations:  and  another  elegant  writer, 
%  (Dr, 
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(fit*  Watfcm,)  in  lis  "  Essay  oarthe  lib  a*4  Wrifap  of  Pope,* 
with  Voltaire  as  to  the  Conqueror's  cftunactev  beiag  ia 
rartpresanted,  andliboppraBSMMsift^Biified.  The 
attnbsted  to  William,  by  some  faiatarians,  has  bee* 
finery  versified  by  ate  above  peel;  aad  even  his  caJoriag  scarcely 
exceeds  Ac  staoag  Jangnage  of  his  prototypes. 

**  Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began ;  ' 

A  mighty  hunter,  aad  his  prey  was  man. 

Our  haughty  Norman  boasts  that  barb'iws  name, 

And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  royal  game. 

The  fields  are  ravish'd  from  th*  industrious  swains; 

From  men,  their  cities;  and  from  gods,  their  fanei : 

The  levelled  towns  with  weeds  fie  cover'd  o'er; 

The  hollow  winds  through  naked  temples  roar;    . 

Round  broken  columns,  clasping  ivy  twin'd ; 

O'er  heaps  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind ; 

TTje  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tomb*  retires, 

And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires." 

That  the  picture  of  William's  tyranny  is  overcharged,  only  a 
tittle  attention  is  requisite  to  discover:  and  to  whatever  extent  the 
afforestation  by  that  Monarch  may  have  been  carried,  there  can 
be  little  bacard  in  declaring,  that  the  act  itself  was  not  attended 
with  those  circumstances  of  outrage  and  violation  wliich  the  monk- 
ish writers  have  so  minutely  detailed :  the  devastation  of  many 
▼Sages,  the  externrinatidn  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  destruction 
of  (according  to  different  writers)  twenty-two,  thirty-six,  fifty-two, 
or  even  sixty  churches  • 

With  respect  to  the  monkish  writers,  who  first  raised  the  cry 
•f  sacrilege  against  the  Conqueror  for  this  afforestation,  we  should 
cautiously  admit  their  evidence  in  matters  wherein  themselves  were 
interested.  Indeed,  our  caution  should  be  doubled  in  the  present 
instance;  since  these  ecclesiastics,  the  only  biographers  of  William, 

were 

«  Walter.  Mapet,  Hcmingford,  Knyghton,  &c.  The  singular  ca> 
cuiastance  of  the  Conqueror's  sons,  Richard  and  William  Rums,  and  hk 
grandson  Henry,  all  meeting  their  deaths  in  the  New  Forest,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  establish  the  opinion  of  his  cruelty  in  forming  it; 
these  events  being  popularly  regarded  as  judgments. 
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were  bis  bitterest  and  meet  rancorous  fees.  Exasperated  by  injiH 
ties  and  contumely,  which  his  power  prevented  them  from  reveng* 
ing,  they  siexcd  the  means  of  retaliation,  to  which  impotence 
and  little  minds  too  frequently  have  recourse,  and  took  every  me* 
thod  to  traduce  his  name,  and  blast  his  memory  j  magnifying  each 
small  deviation  from  propriety  into  enormous  wickedness,  each 
exertion  of  prerogative  into  unbounded  tyranny;  and  when  real 
sources  of  abuse  failed,  inventing  excesses  which  never  occurred, 
and  evils  that  never  had  a  being. 

It  is  peculiarly  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  who  was  indisputably  contemporary  with 
William,  and  who  seems  to  have  viewed  his  vices  with  a  severe 
eye,  should  not  take  the  least  notice  of  the  afforestation,  nor  of 
the  cruelties  said  to  be  inflicted  on  its  inhabitants  in  consequence 
of  it.    Every  other  memorable  event  of  this  reign  he  particu- 
larly relates;  the  total  devastation  of  Northumberland;  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Domesday  Book;  the  universal  and  formal  in- 
troduction of  the  feudal  system  into  the  kingdom;  and  the  fearful 
famine  and  pestilence,  which  other  monkish  writers  have  converted 
into  an  infliction  from  heaven  as  the  punishment  of  William's  sup- 
posed acts  of  tyranny.    These  are  all  circumstantially  mentioned, 
but  not  a  bint  occurs  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  New  Forest. 
What  is  still  more  singular,  he  paints  the  Conqueror's  passion  for 
the  chace  in  the  wannest  colors;  and  condemns  it  with  the  greatest 
severity,  lamenting  the  excesses  which  the  indulgence  of  it  led  him 
to  corniuit;  in  the  enumeration  of  which,  he  would  most  assured- 
ly have  included  the  remarkable  one  of  the  devastation  in  Hamp- 
shire, if  the  circumstance  had  reached  his  knowledge.    May  we 
not  then  fairly  brer,  from  the  silence  of  this  accurate  and  impar- 
tial writer,  that  the  Afforestation,  which,  from  the  authority  of 
the  Domesday  Book,  was  incontrovertibly  made  by  William,  was 
effected  with  such  little  injury  to  the  subject,  and  such  little  dis- 
turbance of  social  intercourse,  that  it  was  scarcely,  perhaps  entirely, 
unnoticed  beyond  the  immediate  scene  of  its  occurrence  ? 

It  is  further  observable,  that  no  particular  tera  is  marked  by 
these  annalists  at  which  this  afforestation  was  made;  a  very  extra- 

ordinary 
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i  of  omission  in  writers  whose  chief  merit  is  accu- 
racy in  arranging  events  under  the  years  when  they  respectively 
happened*  Surety  so  obnoxious  an  exertion  of  power,  attended 
with  so  many  circumstances  of  tyrannical  oppression;  involving  so 
luge  a  tract  of  country  in  desolation,  and  such  numbers  of  people 
in  utter  distress;  and  giving  such  a  violent  shock  to  the  opinions  of 
the  age,  by  throwing  down,  without  ceremony,  the  walk  of  such 
a  number  of  churches;  must  have  been  generally  known,  and  as 
univessally  execrated.  Can  we  suppose,  then,  that  writers  who 
were  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  loading  William  with  blame, 
would  not  instantly  have  seized  so  striking  an  instance  of  his  un» 
teeiing  tyranny;  and  minuted  down,  with  the  nicest  accuracy, 
every  circumstance  of  time,  place,  and  manner  attending  it;  since 
they  must  have  been  sensible,  that  these  minutiae  are  what  stamp 
every  recorded  fact  with  the  appearance -of  authenticity  1  The 
destruction  of  so  many  churches  would  have  been  a  noble  theme 
for  monkish  declamation:  and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  these 
totksiastics  would  have  detailed  every  sacrilegious  circumstance 
with  malignant  particularity.  Instead,  however,  of  these  distinct 
notices,  we  have  nothing  but  general,  confused,  and  discordant 
neither  specifying  the  period  of  the  afforestation,  nor 
in  the  number  of  churches  destroyed.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  refutation  of  the  extra- 
vagant feheheods  detailed  by  these  monkish  writers:  even  the 
most  modest  of  them  has  egregiously  overstepped  the  line  of 
probability  m  his  account.  In  tracts  of  country  which,  (from  their 
nature,)  must  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  but  thinly  peopled, 
places  of  public  worship  were  sparingly  scattered ;  and  one  church 
frequently  served  a  very  extensive  district  Such  probably  was 
the  ease  in  the  New  Forest:  for  if  these  edifices  ever  existed  in 
such  numbers  as  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  some  remains 
of  them  would  surely  have  been  discovered  in  subsequent  periods, 
and  would  even  now  be  discoverable. 

In  thus  vindicating  the  Conqueror  from  the  extreme  injustice 
that  has  been -done  to  hb  memory,  as  to  the  tyranny  exercised  in 
forming  the  New  Forest,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  ab- 
solve him  from  all  reproach  respecting  devastations.  •  With  the 
1  evidence 
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evidence  in  the  Domesday  Book  beaore  i*v*  nidi  i 
fcekexeiiflfafe;  and  sufficient  proof  of  his  opptc  mum  t 
may  be  found  in  other  records,  in  regard  even  to  the  New  Fo- 
rest, it  is  evident  that  many  persous  must  have  been  dispossessed 
of  their  kmds,  ere  such  an  extensive  tract  could  have  been  wholly 
at  bis  disposal;  but  yet  this  was  no  awe  than  had  been  previously 
done  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  undeserving  of  particular  reproach.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  fairly  mrmised,  that  William,  "  being  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wishing  to  extend  the  scenes  of  hb  favorite  amuse* 
ment,  fixed  on  this  corner  of  Hampshire  as  a  spot  proper -for  his 
purpose,  and  accordingly  converted  a  huge  proportion  of  it  into 
forest:  but  that  the  afforestation  was  made  without  much  injury 
to  the  subject,  or  offence  to  religion,  from  the  scantuess  of  its  po- 
pulation, and  the  barrenness  of  its  surface." 

That  the  afforestation  of  this  district  took  mace  between  the 
end  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  reign  and  the  time  of  the  compihv 
tkm  of  die  Domesday  Book,  is  evident  from  that  mvaiuable  record 
itself,  in  which  will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  the  contents  tff 
each  field,  or  estate,  hud  into  the  Forest,  in  hides,  carncates,  or 
virgares;  (terms  then  used  in  the  admeasurement  of  land;)  the 
names  of  the  hundreds  and  villages,  and  of  the  farmer  proprietors, 
(for  the  most  part  Saxon;)  the  rent  or  yearly  vame  of  each  pos* 
session,  and  the  tax  paid  for  each  to  the  Crown,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  places  having  been  changed  since  the 
time  of  the  survey,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  precision,  'what 
were  then  the  limits  of  the  Forest.  The  oldest  Perambulation  ex* 
taut,  is  dated  in  the  8th  Edward  I.  This  is  preserved  in  the  Chap* 
ter-house  at  Westminster.  The  boundaries  there  described,  in* 
elude  all  the  country  from  Southampton  river  on  the  east,  to  the 

Avon 

*  From  that  record  it  appears,  that  in  the  city  of  York,  between  the 
Confessor's  time  and  the  final  year  of  the  survey,  (1086,)  a  third  part 
of  the  houses  had  become  desolate;  (Domesday  Book,  Vol.  I.  fofio, 
p.  2W.)  and  in  Ipswich;  (Vol.  If.  p.  200.)  Norwich;  (Vol.  II. 
p.  1 16.)  Thenord ;  (Vol.  1L  p.  18.)  and  »  great  variety  of  other  places, 
the  same  distress  is  recorded. 
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>Vvon  op  die  west,  following  the  sea-coast  as  the  southern  boon-  I 

cbuy  between  those  riven;  and  extending  uorthwacds  as  far  as 
North  Cbardeford,  or  North  Charford,  on  the  west;  and  to  Wade 
and  Orebrugge,  or  Owerbridge,  on  the  east. 

Another  Perambulation,  made  in  the  2Sth  of  the  same  King, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Tower,  leaves  out,  however,  a  great  part 
of  the  county  contained  in  the  former;  and  confines  the  Forest  to 
limits  which  appear  to  have  been  followed  in  the  22d  of  Charles 
II.  when  the  Forest  was  again  perambulated.  By  the  Cluirta  de 
Foresta,  all  lands  not  belonging  to  the  Crown,  which  had  been 
afforested  by  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  or  John,  were  to  be  disaffor- 
ested; bat  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  reduction  of  the 
more  ancient  afforestations,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  great 
diminution  of  this  Forest  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  who  was  not  a 
Prince  likely  to  submit  to  any  encroachments  on  his  rights  * 

Vol.  VI.  Jan.  J  805.  L  According 

*  We  have  here,  as  in  most  of  the  ensuing  observations  on  this  Forest, 
followed  the  accounts  given  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Padia- 
ment  in  their  Reports  of  1789,  which,  in  general,  are  extremely  accu- 
rate ;  but  a  gentleman  conversant  in  ancient  records,  and  with  our  early 
laws,  has  enabled  us  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  the  two  Peram- 
bulations, by  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  the  latter.  The  first  is  a 
mere  entry  on  the  back  of  a  Plea-Boll  of  the  Metes  and  Bounds  of  the 
Forest,  as  they  were  then 5  whereas  the  second  is  a  regular  Perambulation  ' 
of  the  Forest*  made  by  a  jury  sworn,  under  a  oornaussion  jfrom  the  King, 
and  in  the  juesjance  of  all  the  omcess  of  -the  Forest;  who,  after  a  most 
minute  and  particular  detail  of  the  boundaries,  add,  "  And  the  Jurors 
say  that  the  aforesaid  Metes  and  Bounds  include  all  that  was  within  the 
Forest  before  the  Coronation  of  King  Henry,  Great-Grandfather  of  the 
King  that  now  is;  that  our  Lord  the  King  has  no  Demesne-Wood  with- 
out the  said  Metes ;  and  that  all  the  Woods,  Lands,  and  Places,  lying 
without  the  before-described  Metes  and  Bounds,  xvhick  by  this  Peram- 
bulation are  dreqffbresied,  were  brought  within  the  Forest  after  the 
Time  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Great-Grandfather  of  the  King ;  but  in 
what  Parcels,  or  in  what  Times  of  each  Reign,  the  Jurors  were  igno- 
rant." This  proceeding  was  clearly  conformable  to  the  Charta  de  Fo- 
resta referred  to  by  the  Commissioners,  which  was  passed  the  9th  of 
Henry  III. 
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According  to  the  Perambulation  of  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  the 
Forest  extends  from  Godshill  on  the  north-west,  to  the  sea  on  the 
south-east,  about  twenty  miles;  and  from  Hardley  on  the  east,  to 
Ringwood  on  the  west,  about  fifteen  miles;  and  contains  within' 
those  limits  about  92,365  statute  acres,  "  The  whole  of  that 
quantity,  however,  is  not  forest-laud,  or  now  the  property  of  the 
Crown ;  there  are  several  manors,  and  other  freehold  estates,  with- 
in the  Perambulation,  belonging  to  individuals,  to  the  amount  of 
about  24,797  acres:  about  625  of  these  are  copyhold,  or  cus- 
tomary lands,  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  Manor  of  Lyndhurst : 
about  1004*  leasehold,  under  the  Crown,  granted  for  certain  terms 
of  years,  and  forming  part  of  the  demised  land-revenue  under  the 
management  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Crown  Lands:  about 
901  acres  are  purprestures,  or  encroachments  on  the  Forest:  about 
1193  acres  are  inclosed  lands,  held  by  the  Master-keepers  and 
Groom-keepers,  with  their  respective  Lodges:  the  remainder, 
being  about  63,845  acres,  are  the  woods  and  waste-lands  of  the 
Forest* 

In  each  species  of  the  property  above-mentioned,  the  Crown 
Jias  different  rights  or  interests. 

In  the  freeholds,  the  Crown  preserves  certain  rights  relative  to 
deer  and  game;  which  rights  are  now  of  little  value  to  the  Crown; 
but  if  they  could  be  exercised  according  to  the  ancient  forest  laws, 
might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  owners  of  the  lands. 

The  copyholds  are  subject  to  certain  small  quit-rents  and  fines: 
and  the  timber  and  trees  are  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

The  estates  granted  by  lease  are  the  entire  property  of  the 
Crown:  these  are  now  only  Cox  Leaze,  with  Pondhead  Farm,  and 
woods  adjoining,  containing  about  587  acres;  as  New  Park,  which 
was  formerly  in  lease  to  an  individual,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown ;  and  is  used  as  a  farm  for  furnishing  hay  for  the  deer. 
In  these  leases  the  timber  is  reserved  to  the  Crown. 

The  encroachments,  or  purprestures,  consist  chiefly  of  cottages 
built  by  poor  people,  and  small  parcels  of  land  adjoining.    Some 

encroachments 

¥  Now  reduced  to  387,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  lease  of  New  Park, 
as  shown  hereafter. 
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encroachments  have,  however,  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of 
neighbouring  estates.  These  have  been  held  without  any  rent  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  Crown:  under  the  authority  of  a  late  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  Crown  is  authorized  to  grant  leases  of  the  same 
for  valuable  considerations;  and  provision  is  made  for  preventing 
rarare  encroachments.  •       • 

The  lands  held  with  the  Lodges,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
which  have  been  inclosed  from  time  immemorial,  are  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown,  not  subject  to  right  of  common,  or  any 
other  claim. 

The  forest  lands,  containing  63,845  acres,  are  also  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  subject  to  certain  rights  of  common,  of  pasture,  • 
pannage,  «nd  fuel,  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  Forest',  which  rights,  and  those  of  the  Crown, 
were  defined  and  ascertained  by  the  Act  9th  and  10th  of  William 
DL  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  timber  in  this  Forest. 

By  this  Act,  the  Crown  was  empowered  to  inclose  six  thousand 
acres,  "  to  remain  in  severalty  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
down  for  ever,  freed  and  discharged  from  all  manner  of  right, 
title,  and  pretence,  whatever,  and  to  be  called,  made,  and  kept, 
a  nursery  for  wood  and  timber  only."  The  Crown  was  likewise 
empowered,  so  soon  as  the  trees,  in  all  or  any  part  of  such  inclo- 
sures,  should  be  past  danger  of  being  hurt  by  cattle  or  deer,  to 
throw  open  the  same,  and  inclose  an  equal  quantity  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Forest;  thus  keeping  six  thousand  acres  constantly  in- 
closed as  a  nursery  for  timber.  The  Crown  has  abb  a  right  to- 
keep  deer  on  the  uninclosed  part  of  tlie  Forest  at  all  times,  with* 
out  limitation.  By  this  Act  also,  the  rights  of  all  parties  were  dis- 
tinctly ascertained,  and  no  hardship  or  injustice  was  done  to  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  or  proprietors  of  estates;  for  while  the 
bill  was  depending,  a  most  attentive  enquiry  was  made  not  only 
into  the  condition  of  the  Forest  generally,  but  into  the  rights  as 
well  of  individuals,  as  into  those  of  the  Crown;  the  abuses  which 
prevailed,  and  the  means  of  remedying  diem ;  with  which  view 
different  commissions  of  enquiry  were  issued  to  men  of  knowledge 
and  consideration,  to  which  full  and  distinct  answers  were  returned : 

I-  %  and 
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and  it  was  not  until  afte*  the  fullest  investigation  onbehejf  <tf  tfeose 
who  had  fiwm  on  the  Forest,  that  the  Act  was  passed. 

For  local  purposes,  the  New  Forest  is  divided  into  nine  baifi- 
wicks,  viz.  Barley,  Fritfcam,  Godshiil,  Lynwood,  Battarasley, 
SouJh-£ast,  the  Nodes,  Inn,  and  North.  These  bafliwkks  are 
subdivided  into  fifteen  walks,  viz.  Barley,  Hobnsley,  BoWerwood, 
Ecfworth,  Ashley,  Beooriry,  RUntfetd,  Wilverley,  Whitley  Ridge, 
Lady  Cross,  Denny  and  the  Nodes,  Ashqrst,  IronshiU,  Castle  Mat 
wood,  and  Bramble  Hill. 

Its  officers  are  a  Lord  Warden,  Lieutenant,  Riding  Forester, 
Bow-beaser,  two  Bangers,  Woodward,  Under  Woodward,  lour 
Verderers,  High  Steward,  Under  Steward,  twelve  Regardeia,  nine 
Forestm,  or  Master-keepers,  being  one  to  each  bailiwick.  And 
there  have  beeti  usually  fifteen  Under  Foresters,  or  Groom-keepers, 
one  to  each  walk;  but  at  present  there  are  only  thirteen,  two  of 
them  being  appointed  to  the  keeper-ehip  of  two  walks  each* 

The  Lord  Warden  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  during  hb  Majesty's  pleasure.    This  officer  has  a  gene- 
ral superintendence  and  command  over  the  Forest  in  al  matters 
relative  to  vert  and  venison;  and  appoints  the  Bew~beaier,  Hangers, 
Steward,  and  all  the-  Master-keepers  and  Groom-keepers  to  con- 
iinue  during  his  pleasure;  except  for  the  bailiwick  of  Buriey,  which 
<has  betel  in  grant  to  the  Bokon  family  for  more  than  a  century, 
by  letters  patent,  renewed  from  time  to  time;  and  the  walks  of 
Bolderwood  and  IronshiU,  of  which  grants  have  been  very  lately 
^obtained  for  the  lives  of  Prince  WtUiam  and  Princess  Sophia,  the 
.son  and  daughter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  GJeceseer. 
There  are  granted  to  the  Lord  Warden,  by  his  patent,  the  manor 
of  Lyndhutst,  and  hundred  of  Redbridge,  or  New  Forest  Hundred, 
and  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Decoy  Ponds,  with  Hie  herbage 
and  pannage,  and  rents  of  free  tenants:  and  he  has  also  (possession 
of  the  King's  House  at  Lyndhurst,  with  an  allowance  of  ?Ol.  per 
tnnum  for  repairs :  but  that  allowance  has  been  for  many  years 
jwid  to  a  person  appointed  by  the  Lord  Warden  as  housekeeper 
of  the  Bang's  House,  and  called  the  Lord  Warden's  Steward;  and 
:the  repairs  are  done  at  the  charge  of  the  Crown.    The  emolu- 
ments 
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iiiaag  to  the  Lord  Warden,  amount  to  214).  find  to  his 
Steward  43k  besides  the  7d>  beforc-nfentkmed.  Tbi  Steward  » 
ajso  a  Regavder. 

The  Rjdng  Forester  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  during  his 
Majesty s  pleasure.  His  office  is  to  ride  before  the  King  when  he- 
goes  into  the  Forest.  His  salary  is  5001.  per  annum,  with  a  fee 
bock  and  doe  yearly. 

The  Bow-bearer  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Warden  during  hi* 
picas***.  Hk  duty  is  to  attend  the  King  with*  a  bow  and  arrows, 
wheat  in  the  Forest.  His  salary  is  40s.  per  annum,  with  a  fee  buck 
and  doe  yearly. 

Ik  Bangers  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Warden  during  plea- 
sure. Their  office  is  to  drive  the  deer,  which  stray  into  the  pw 
lieu*,  back  again  into  the  Fovest.  The  salary  is  21.  10s.  4d.  per 
annum,  and  4l.  per  annum  m  lieu  of  wood  fermerly  allowed;  and 
one  fee  buck  and  doe  yearly  to  eaelt  Banger. 

Tne  Woodward  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  from  his  Majesty 
daring  pleasure.  He  has  2001.  per  annum  for  hiinself,  besides  tftw 
salary  of  the  deputy :  -and  he  afeo  receive*  perquisites  arising  fron* 
die  baik  of  timber  assigned  lor  repair*  to  the  tenants  of  Lyad- 
bars*  amor,  amounting  to  about  101.  per  annum.  The  office  of 
Woodward  is  at  present  wholly  executed  by  the  deputy,  whose* 
only  duty  has  been  to  attend  on  the  assigning  of  wood  for  fuel,  to 
direct  the  digging  of  the  moor-wood,  (or  roots  of  trees,)  and  t£ 
dispose  of  it,  and  take  charge  of  windfall  trees,  and  other  trees  or 
wood  easaally  thrown  down  in  the  Fovest.  Such  of  those  trees  Sri 
are  it  for  the  navy,  are  delivered  to  the  Purveyor,  to  be  sent  ft* 
tfee  Dedt-yard;  and  navy  bills  for  the  value  are  issued  to  the 
tfiglk  Woodward :  the  rest  are  valued  by  the  Regarders,  and  soM 
by  She  Itopirty  Woodward,  who  accounts  to  the  High  Woodward, 
who  is  accountable  for  the  whole  to  the  Crown.  The  Deputy 
Woodward,  beside*  asahry  of  50l.  has  perquisites  to  theaanounf 
of  about  131.  12s.  Od.  and  an  assignment  of  four  loads  of  fuel* 
wood.,  The  paesetit  Deputy  Woodward  is  a  Regarder. 

The  Verdure**)  who  are  the  Judge*  of  the  Swanimete  and  AG- 
fleehmedt  Courts,  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  by 
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virtue  of  the  King's  writ.    They  have  no  salary,  nor  any  emolu* 
meat  or  perquisite,,  besides  a  fee  buck  and  fee  doe  yearly. 

The  High  Steward  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Warden  during 
pleasure;  has  no  salary  or  perquisites,  except  an  old  annual  fee  of 
five  guineas,  paid  by  the  Lord  Warden.  This  office  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sinecure. 

The  Under  Steward  is  also  appointed  by  the  Lord  Warden 
during  pleasure.  His  duty  is  to  attend  at,  and  enroll  the  proceed- 
ings of,  the  Courts  of  Attachment  and  Swainmote.  He  also  holds 
the  court  leet  for  Redbridge  (or  New  Forest)  hundred,  and  the  courts 
baron  for  the  manor  of  Lyndhurst.  He  has  no  salary:  his  emolu- 
ments depend,  therefore,  upon  fees  arising  from  the  business  of  the 
courts,  paid  by  individuals. 

The  Regarders  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 
Their  business,  as  now  executed,  is  to  attend  the  marking  of  all 
trees  to  be  felled ;  to  value  the  timber  for  sale,  and  to  attend  the 
sales.  The  profits  of  their  offices  are  confined  to  a  fee  of  2s.  6d. 
per  day  when  on  actual  duty,  which  (varying  in  proportion  to  at- 
tendance) amounts  to  about  l61.  per  annum. 
.  The  Master  Keepers  and  Groom  Keepers'  duty  is  to  preserve 
the  vert  and  venison  in  their  respective  bailiwicks  and  walks;  to 
preveut  any  destruction  of  either,  and  all  encroachments  on  the 
Forest.  The  Master  Keepers  have  no  salary  nor  perquisites,  except 
a  fee  buck  and  doe  each  annually. 

The  salary  and  perquisites  of  the  Under  Keepers,  which,  when 
the  investigation  was  made  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in 
1789,  arose  chiefly  from  deer,  brouze-wood,  rabbits,  and  swine, 
amounted  to  from  1001.  to  1701,  a  year,  have  been  materially  di- 
minished since  that  time  by  the  brouzing  having  been  abolished  by 
law;  and  the  incomes  of  some  of  them  will  be  further  most  essen- 
tially affected  by  the  determination  taken  to  destroy  the  rabbits  en- 
tirely ;  for  which,  however,  it  is  naturally  expected  some  compen- 
sation will  be  made. 

Besides  these  officers,  there  arc  two  others,  principally  concerned 
in  what  relates  to  the  timber;  the  Purveyor  of  the  Navy,  acting 

for 
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for  this  Forest,  and  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests. 

.  The  Purveyor  is  a  naval  appointment.  His  duty  is  to  assign 
timber  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  to  prevent  any  fit  for  naval 
use  from  being  cut  for  other  purposes.  He  is  paid  as  an  officer  of 
the  Dock-yard,  and  has  no  salary  nor  emolument  from  the  Forest, 
except  eight  loads  of  fuel-wood  yearly,  worth  about  4l.  The  pre- 
sent Purveyor  is  also  a  Regarder. 

The  Surveyor  General  of  the  Woods,  &c.  appoints  a  Deputy* 
whose  office  is  to  execute  all  warrants  for  felling  timber  for  the 
navy,  or  for  sale  of  wood  and  timber,  or  executing  any  other 
works  in  the  Forest,  The  emoluments  of  the  principal  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  in  1739,  ll.  8s.  Od. 
per  day  (Sundays  excepted)  for  attendance  and  travelling  expenses, 
during  the  execution  of  any  work  in  the  Forest;  and  five  per  cent 
od  all  monies  received  by  him,  on  the  amount  of  all  estimates  for 
buildings,  repairs,  &c*  in  the  Forest;  and  on  the  amount  of  the 
tales  of  timber,  wood,  and  bark;  together  with  2s.  per  tree,  as 
chip-money,  for  all  naval  trees.  But  these  are  since  abolished,  as 
weD  in  this  Forest  as  in  all  others;  and  he  has  now  a  salary  of 
30001.  a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  whole. 

The  Surveyor  General's  Deputy  in  this  Forest  has  a  salary  of 
501.  per  annum,  and  takes  as  perquisites,  the  old  posts,  pales,  and 
rails,  kft  on  repairing  the  fences;  five  shillings  a  year  from  each  of 
the  Regarders;  and  one  shilling  per  lot  for  every  lot  of  timber, 
wood,  and  bark,  sold  in  the  Forest,  which  is  paid  by  the  pup- 
chasers.    The  present  Deputy  Surveyor  is  also  a  Regarder. 

The  only  object  of  real  importance  to  the  public  in  any  of  the 
forests,  is  the  increase  and  preservation  of  the  timber,  How  far 
tint  has  been  attended  to  in  the  management  of  the  New  Forest, 
will  appear  on  a  slight  consideration  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offices, 
nod  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  executed.  The  Master 
Keepers  seem  to  have  considered  their  appointments  rather  as 
marks  id  distinction,  than  as  offices  of  responsibility  or  business/ 
Hie  Surveyor's  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  execution  of 
from  the  Treasury,  for  raising  and  laying  out  money, 
U  The 
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The  Woodward,  acting  by  deputy,  confined  himself  to  the  inferior 
objects  of  fuel-wood,  repair  timber,  windfall  trees,  and  moor»w*od» 
The  Regarders  were  only  called  in  occasionally  for  particular  pur- 
poses; and  several  of  them  held  other  offices,  incompatible  with 
that  of  Regarder.  The  business  of  Purveyor  was  principally  to 
prevent  trees  fit  for  the  navy  from  being  applied  to  any  other  use* 
The  protection  of  the  inctosures,  and  the  preservation  of  the  young 
wood  and  timber,  must,  therefore,  have  depended  ctnefiy,  if  not 
altogether,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Groom-Keepers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  greatest  care  should  have  been 
taken  to  allow  no  perquisite  to  those  men,  that  could  make  it  for 
their  interest  to  do  any  thing  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  fb* 
rest;  or  to  lead  them  to  counteract  the  great  public  object  of  h> 
creasing  and  preserving  the  wood  and  timber:  bat  if  a  keeper  had 
performed  his  duty  in  every  particular  necessary  tor  promoting 
that  object,  he  would  have  lost  a  great  part  of  tes  emoluments, 
which  arose  chiefly  from1  fees  for  deer,  profits  by  sale  of  brouae- 
wood,  and  by  the  breed  of  rabbits  and  swine,  The  mode  of  co- 
warding  even  the  Surveyor  General  and  Woodward,  and  their  de- 
puties, held  out  strong  inducement*  to  promote  the  profuse  felling 
of  the  timber,  but  none  tor  its  increase  and  preservation. 

The  conumssionero,  in  their  reports  of  1789,  observe,  that  this 
mode  of  paying  those  who  have  the  care  of  this  valuable  Forest,  is 
certainly  such  as  no  man  would  adopt  in  the  management  of  Ins 
own  property;  and  that  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  Forest  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows; 

I.  That  it  was  so  much  overstocked  with  deer,  that  many  died 
yearly  of  want  in  the  winter;  and  not  less  than  300  died  in  one 
walk  only  in  the  winter  of  1787. 

II.  That  great  waste  and  destruction  was  made  of  the  hollies 
and  thorns  winch  afforded  the  best  nursery  and  protection  tor  young 
trees:  and  much  more  wood,  and  of  a  larger  sin  than  was  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  brousing,  was  cut  by  the  keepers  under  that 
pretence,  to  increase  their  own  profits. 

SI.  That  the  breed  of  rabbits  was  encouraged  by  several  of  the 

keepers,  but  particularly  in  the  two  walks  of  Wilverley  and  Rhine- 

field,  where  three  inclosures,  made  for  the  growth  of  timber,  had 

%  been 
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been  converted  into  warrens  by  the  under  keepeia,  insomuch  that 
in  two  of  thero,  containing  about  fill  acres,  there  was  not  one 
young  tree;  and  in  the  third)  containing  224  acres,  only  a  very 


IV.  That  some  of  the  keepers  dealt  largely  in  swine,  which 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Forest  at  all  seasons. 

V.  That  the  fences  of  the  inelosures  made  for  nurseries  of  tim- 
ber, were  neglected;  and,  for  want  of  repairing  slight  defect* 
when  they  happened,  often  required  large  and  expensive  repairs; 
hut  were  in  general  in  men  bad  condition,  as  to  keep  out  neither 
deer,  hones,  cattle,  nor  swme. 

VI.  That  the  lodges  were  repaired  often,  and  at  great  charge, 
*tot  never  substantially,  or  in  a  wotfcman-like  manner. 

Vlf.  Thatthesaltttaiyprovt^nsoftheactoftiM9thandl^thof 
WKant  SI.  were  almost  wholly  disregarded  m  many  other  respects. 

The  dterent  surveys  taken  in  1606,  1707,  1764,  and  1783,  (the 
particulars  of  whkfc  are  stated  ia  the  reports  of  the  commissioner* 
berore  alluded  to,)  not  only  shew  the  quantity  of  timber  in  Hie 
Potest  at  the  times  when  they  were  token,  but  afford  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  opposite  effects  of  the  attention  formeity  bestowed  on 
the  management  of  the  Royal  Forests,  and  of  the  neglect  and  re*1 
taxation  which  took  place  at  subsequent  periods.  This  neglect  ap» 
pean  to  have  amen  from  a  concurrence  of  various  causes.  Whew 
the  ftftt  of  these  surveys  was  made,  the  landed  property  of  the 
Crown  was  the  chief  fund  at  the  disposal  of  government  ;•  great  at- 
tention was  therefore  given  to  it;  and  though  the  Forest  laws 
were  liable  to  many  objections,  yet  that  system  was  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  protection  of  the  Forests,  than  the  customs  wlrithr 
have  since  obtained. 

The  attention  bestovred  on  the  Forests  was  suspended  by  the 
coartest  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament;  during  the 
continuance  of  which,  the  trees  in  almost  every  one  of  -the  Royal 
Fbrests  were,  by  one  patty  or  die  other,  disposed  of  or  destroyed  • 

Soon 

*  The  same  hat  happened  in  France,  and  to  an  immense  extent;  toe 
effects  of  which  must  soon  be  felt,  both  with  respect  to  building,  10  fuel', 
mod  to  the  navy. 
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Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  attention  of  Government  was 
again  directed  to  the  Forests;  which  is  evinced  by  various  Reports 
and  Commissions  of  Enquiry:  but  though,  by  means  of  that  at- 
tention, the  abuses  in  the  New  Forest  received  some  check,  yet, 
as  the  greatest  part  of  the  trees  had  been  felled,  the  fences  of  the 
ancient  coppices  destroyed,  and  the  deer  and  cattle  every  where 
admitted,  it  was  found  impossible  to  restore  the  Forest  to  its  for- 
mer condition  without  the  aid  of  Parliament 

The  act  of  9th  and  10th  William  III.  was  accordingly  obtained ; 
and  if  the  powers  vested  in  the  Crown  had  been  duly  exercised, 
30,000  acres  of  land,  formerly  bare,  might  now  have  been  covered 
with  trees  from  one  hundred  years  of  age  downward,  in  addition 
to  the  former  woodlands  in  the  Forest.  But  unfortunately,  in  a 
very  few  years  after  passing  that  act,  the  care  formerly  bestowed 
on  the  Forests  was  discontinued;  the  superintendance  of  the  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Crown  Lands  ceased;  and  the  whole  fell,  by 
degrees,  under  the  sole  direction  of  a  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Woods,  a  single  officer,  under  no  effectual  check  or  controul,  re- 
ceiving no  official  books  nor  records  from  his  predecessors,  nor 
obliged  to  leave  any  to  those  who  succeeded  him;  so  that  no  regular 
system  of  management  could  have  been  expected  or  practised: 
each  new  surveyor  entered  on  his  office  without  direction  or  prece- 
dent, and  adopted  such  new  plan  as  suited  his  fancy  or  convenience. 

This  defective  system,  however,  has  lately  been  much  improved, 
but  has  not  been  entirely  amended.  An  attempt  was,  indeed, 
made  to  carry  into  effect,  by  a  bill,  all  the  important  suggestions  of 
the  parliamentary  Commissioners  a  few  years  after  their  final  report 
was  made:  this  passed  the  House  of  Commons  without  opposn 
tkm,  but  was  lost  in  its  last  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  very 
late  period  of  the  session,  on  a  petition  of  three  or  four  respecta- 
ble individuals,  having  rights,  on  the  Forest  and  estates  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

This  having  failed,  another  bill,  respecting  this  Forest,  was 
brought  in,  and  passed,  in  the  year  1800;  from  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed considerable  benefits  may  be  derived.  Brousmg  or  feeding 
the  deer  with  the  young  branches  of  the  trees,  (under  color  of  which 

great 
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great  abuse*  were  committed,'  as  already  stated,)  is  entirely  put  a 
•lop  to;  the  limits  of  the  Forest  are  ascertained  with  accuracy, 
and  disputed  boundaries  are  settled.  The  Forest  Courts  are  now 
regularly  held  by  the  Verderers,  who  preside  in  them,  and  who 
are  vested  with  new  and  extended  authorities,  under  the  act  for 
preventing  waste  as  well  as  encroachments:  and  it  is  understood 
to  be  intended,  that  immediate  and  effectual  means  shall  be  takeu 
for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  rabbits  (the  greatest  of  all  enemies 
to  the  growth  of  woods)  with  which  at  present  the  Forest  is,  in 
many  parts  of  it,  over-run.  An  arrangement  has  also  been  made, 
not  only  for  substituting  a  fixed  salary,  as  already  observed,  for 
the  Surveyor  General,  in  lieu  of  the  fees  he  formerly  had,  and 
which  operated  as  a  bounty  on  the  destruction  of  timber;  hut  like- 
wise for  establishing  a  fixed  office  for  him,  wherein  all  books  and 
papers  are  to  be  preserved,  and  proceedings  recorded.  We  may  there- 
fore hope  that  effectual  measures  will  be  taken  as  well  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  timber  now  growing,  as  for  a  future  increase;  and  that 
this  Forest  will  become,  what  it  ought  to  have  been  long  ago,  a 
source  of  national  defence,  by  furnishing  an  abundant,  instead  of 
a  very  scanty  supply,  of  timber  for  our  navy. 

Hie  quantity  of  timber  actually  delivered  for  naval  purposes, 
from  the  year  176*1  to  1786,  was  23,000  loads  of  oak,  and  7003 
loads  of  beech,  as  appears  by  the  commissioners'  reports  in  1789: 
the  average  quantity,  therefore,  must  be  about  885  loads  of  oak, 
and  270  loads  of  beech.  In  the  same  reports  it  is  also  stated, 
that  the  number  of  deer  killed  annually,  is  about  seventy-six  brace 
of  bocks,  and  seventeen  brace  of  does;  a  few  of  which  are  sent 
to  His  Majesty's  larder,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown;  the 
remainder  are  distributed  in  fees  to  the  forest  officers,  and  to  the 
proprietors  of  neighbouring  estates,  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  damage  sustained  by  them  from  the  deer  trespassing  on  their 


The  encroachments  made  on  the  Forest  are  always  on  its  out- 
skirts, or  contiguous  to  some  hamlet,  where  a  hut  can  be  raised,  and 
a  patch  of  ground  inclosed  for  a  garden,  without  any,  or  but  little 
observation.    These  iuclosures  are  frequently  thrown  down  by  the 

Under 
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Under  Keepers;  but  to  remove  a  bouse,  of  which  possession  hag 
been  taken,  requires  a  legal  process;  and  the  trespasser  is  therefore 
extremely  assiduous  in  rearing  his  cottage,  and  getting  into  it. 
"  I  have  known/  observes  Mr,  Gilpin,  when  speaking  of  the  Hew* 
Forest,  in  his  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  "  aU  the  materials  of 
one  of  these  habitations  brought  together— the  house  baik— co- 
vered in— the  goods  removed — a  fire  kindled—- and  the  family  it> 
possession,  in  the  course  of  a  moon-light  night,"*    Many  of  these 

little 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  30.  The.  many  advantage*,  continues  this  author, 
"  which  the  Borderers  on  Forests  enjoy,  such  as  rearing  cattle  and  hogs, 
obtaining  fuel  at  an  easy  rate,  and  procuring  little  patches  of  land  for  the. 
trouble  of  inclosing  it,  would  add  much,  one  should  imagine,  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  lives :  but,  in  fact,  it  is  otherwise ;  these  advantages  procure 
them  not  half  the  enjoyments  of  common  day-labourers.  In  general, 
they  are  an  indolent  race,  poor  and  wretched  in  the  extreme :  instead 
of  having  the  regular  returns  of  a  week's  labour  to  subsist  on,  too  many 
of  them  depend  on  the  precarious  supply  of  forest  pilfer.  Their  osten* 
sibre  business  is  commonly  to  cut  furze,  and  carry  it  to  the  neighbouring 
brick-kilns;  for  which. purpose  they  keep  a  team  or  two  or  three 
forest-horses ;  while  their  collateral  support  is  dees-stealing,  poaching, 
and  purloining  timber.  In  this  last  occupation  they  are  said  to  have  been 
to  expert,  that,  in  a  night's  time,  they  would  have  cut  down,  carried  off, 
and  lodged  safely  in  the  hands  of  some  receiver,  one  of  the  largest  oaks 
of  the  forest :  but  the  depredations  which  have  been  made  in  timber 
along  all  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  have  rendered  this  species  of  theft,  at 
present,  but  an  unprofitable  employment.  In  poaching,  and  deer-steal- 
mg,  they  often  find  their  best  account;  in  all  the  arts  of  which  many  of 
them  are  well  practised.  From-  their  earliest  youth  they  learn  to*  set 
the  trap,  and  the  gin,  for  hares  and  pheasants;  to  insnare  deer,  by  hang* 
ing  books,  baited  with  apples,  from  the  boughs  of  trees;  and.  (as  they 
become  bolder  proficients)  to  watch  the  herd  with  fire-arms,  and  suujlji 
out  a  fat  buck,  as  he  passes  the  place  of  their  concealment. 

"  I  bad  once  some  occasional  intercourse  with  a  Forest -borderer,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  noted  deer-stealer.  He  bad  often,  like  the  deer- 
stealer  in  the  play, 

■  struck  a  doe, 

And  born*  it  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose 

-     Indeed, 
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tittle  tenements  Save  been  so  long  occupfed,  und  hare  passes] 
aJwough  so  mairy  innulies,  thai  they  ere  now  effectually  secured  as 
private  property. 

The  Scenay  of  the  New  Forest  affords  as  great  a  variety  ofhean- 
jfol  landscape,  perhaps,  asxan  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
Jnnd  of  similar  extent.  "  Its  woody  scenes,  its  extended  lawns, 
«nd  vast  sweeps  of  wild  country,  unlimited  by  artificial  boundaries, 
together  with  its  river  views,  and  distant  coasts,  are  all  in  a  great 
akpae  nw#aifirrnl  It  most  still,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
jts  chief  characteristic,  and  what  it  rests  on  for  distinction,  is  not 
tmUimky,  but  syfao*  beauty.  Us  kwns  and  woods  are  every  where 
divided  by  large  districts  of  heath:  manycif  these  woods  have  for- 
merly been,  as  many  of  the  heaths  at  present  are,  of  vast  extent; 
runnsag  several  miles  without  interruption.    Different  parts  toot 

both 

Indeed,  he  had  been  st  the  head  of  hit  profession?  and  during  a  reign 
of  five  yean,  assured  me  he  had  killed,  on  an  average,  not  fewer  than  a 
fnwdred  buckt  a  year.    At  length  he  was  obliged  to  absconds  but  com- 
posing  his  affairs,  he  abjured  bis  trade,  and  would  speak  of  bis  former 
arts  without  reserve,    lie  has  oftener  than  once,  confessed  the  sins  of 
bis  youth  to  me ;  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mystery  of 
deer-stealing,  in  its  highest  mode  of  perfection.    In  his  excursions  in  the 
Forest,  he  carried  with  him  a  gun,  which  screwed  into  three  parts,  and 
which  he  could  easily  conceal  in  the  lining  of  his  coat.    Thus  armed,  he* 
would  drink  with  the  Under- Keepers  without  suspicion;  and  when  he 
knew  them  engaged,  would  securely  take  his  stand  in  some  distant  part, 
and  mark  bis  buck.     When  he  had  killed  him,  he  would  draw  him  aside 
into  the  bushes,  and  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  that  he  might  be  sure  no  spies  were  in  the  way.    At  night 
be  secreted  bis  plunder.    He  had  boarded  off  a  part  of  bis  cottage, 
(forming  a  rough  door  into  it,  like  the  rest  of  the  partition,  stuck  full 
of  false  nail-beads,)  with  such  artifice,  that  the  keepers,  .on  an  informa- 
tion, have  searched  bis  house  again  and  again,  and  have  gone  off  satisfied 
with  ins  innocence  $  though  .his  secret  larder,  perhaps,  at  that  very  time, 
r— w*''"*^  a  brace  of  bucks.    Ue  had  always,  he  said,  a  quick  market 
lor  bis  venison  j  for  the  country  is  as  ready  to  purchase  it,  as  these  fel- 
lows are  to  procure  it.    It  is  a  forest  adage  of  ancient  date,  noa  ttf  in*. 
qmrendum  wide  venit  rcniion"    Ibid, p.  40 — 44. 
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both  of  the  open  and  of  the  woody  country,  are  so  high  as  to 
command  extensive  distances ;  though  no  part  can  in  any  degree 
assume  the  title  of  mountainous."*  Besides  the  heaths,  lawns,  and 
woods,  of  which  the  Forest  is  composed,  there  are  in  some  parts 
extensive  bogs;  the  most  considerable  of  these  is  at  the  place  catt- 
ed Longslade  Bottom,  in  the  road  between  Brokenhurst  and  Ring- 
.wood;  it  extends  about  three  miles,  and  is  the  common  receptacle 
of  all  the  springs  that  rise  in  its  vicinity  ,f  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Forest,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  is  that  confined 
between  the  Beaulieu  River  and  the  Bay  of  Southampton :  the 
water  views  are  very  grand ;  and  the  banks,  both  of  the  River  and 
the  Bay,  being  richly  decorated  with  woody  scenery,  give  them  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  character.  In  noble  distances,  and  what  may 
be  more  appropriately  termed,  grand  forest  scenes,  the  northern 
division  of  this*  tract  is  the  most  striking, 

Though  the  Horses  of  the  New  Forest  are  in  general  private 
property,  there  is  a  diminutive  breed,  that  exists  in  a  wild  state ; 
and  whose  ideas  of  liberty  are  so  unconhned,  from  pasturing  in  so 
wide  a  range  that,  to  take  them  is  frequently  a  business  of  great 
difficulty.  Sometimes  they  are  hunted  down  by  horsemen,  who 
relieve  each  other ;  and,  at  other  times,  caught  with  a  rope  and  a 
noose.  In  the  more  desolate  parts  of  the  Forest,  there  is  also  a 
kind  of  wild  Hog,  which  is  very  different  from  the  usual  Hamp- 
shire 

*  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  Vol.  II.  p.  49,  53. 

f  In  landscape,  observes  Mr.  Gilpin,  "the  bog  is  of  little  prejudice: 
it  has,  in  general,  the  appearance  of  common  verdure ;  but  the  traveller 
must  be  upon  his  guard.  These  tracts  of  deceitful  ground  are  often  dan- 
gerous to  such  as  leave  the  beaten  roads,  and  traverse  the  paths  of  the 
Forest.  A  horse-track  is  not  always  the  clue  of  security :  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  beaten  by  the  little  Forest-horse,  which  will  venture  into  a  bog  in 
quest  of  better  herbage ;  and  his  lightness  secures  him  a  place,  where  a 
larger  horse,  under  the  weight  of  a  rider,  would  flounder.  If  the  tra- 
veller, therefore,  meet  with  a  hone-path,  pointing  into  a  swamp,  even 
though  he  should  observe  it  to  emerge  on  the  opposite  side,  he  had  bet- 
ter  relinquish  it.  The  only  track  he  can  prudently  follow,  is  that  of 
wheels/' 
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dure  breed,  and  has  many  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  wild  boar.  Asses  and  Mules  are  likewise  bred  in  the  Forest 
in  great  numbers. 

llie  Oaks  of  the  New  Forest  are  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  as 
haying  a  character  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  seldom  rise  into 
lofty  stems,  he  observes,  as  oaks  usually  do  in  richer  soils ;  but 
their  branches,  which  are  more  adapted  to  what  the  ship-builders 
call  knees  and  elbows,  are  commonly  twisted  into  the  most  pictu- 
resque forms.  This  peculiarity  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  roots 
having  to  pierce  through  a  rocky  stratum,  or  hard  gravelly  bed ; 
which  obliging  them  to  take  a  zig-zag  course,  occasions  their 
bnnches  to  assume  a  kind  of  correspondent  direction.    Many  *jf 

these  oaks  are  very  ancient,  and  of  great  bulk  * 

The 

*  To  the  many  instances  of  the  prodigious  size  which  oaks  attain,  re- 
corded in  Evelyn's  Sylva,  and  other  works,  may  be  added  another  from 
the  New  Forest.  In  Langley  Wood,  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis* 
bury,  an  Oak  was  felled  in  the  year  1758,  which  had  300  ring*  of  an- 
nual growth,  and  whose  trunk  was  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference  just 
above  the  ground :  it  did  not,  however,  exceed  twenty  feet  in  height; 
but  was  full  six  feet  in  diameter  at  top,  and  perfectly  sound.  Its  mas- 
save  branches,  consisting  principally  of  knees  and  crooks  fit  for  naval  pur- 
poses, extended  nearly  forty  feet  each  way.  This  tree  was  felled  in  an 
unusual  manner  for  the  preservation  of  its  crooks,  which  were  cut  off 
one  by  one  whilst  the  tree  was  standing,  and  were  lowered  by  tackling, 
to  prevent  their  being  injured.  The  two  largest  arms  were  sawn  off 
at  such  distances  from  the  trunk,  as  to  form  the  most  capital  first-rate 
knees.  Scaffolds  were  then  erected ;  and  two  pit  saws  being  braced 
together,  the  body  was  first  cut  across  half  through  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  sawn  down  the  middle,  between  the  two  stumps  of  arms  that  had 
been  left :  at  the  end  of  one  stood  a  perpendicular  bow,  larger  than 
most  timber  trees;  to  prevent  this  being  injured,  a  bed  of  some  hundreds 
of  faggots  was  placed  to  break  its  fall.  This  half  was  so  weighty,  that 
it  crushed  a  new  timber  carriage  to  pieces  the  instant  it  came  upon  it. 
The  King's  carriage  was  then  sent  purposely  from  Portsmouth,  to  assist 
is  conveying  it  to  the  Dock-yard :  it  was  drawn  by  twelve  horses, 
occasionally  aided  by  eight  others,  the  shortest  way  to  the  sea-side j  and 
was  by  tea  conveyed  to  Portsmouth.    This  tree  was,  in  the  first  plaee 

sold 
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The  Caj>ekham  Oak,  so  called  from  its  being  situated  i 
the  village  of  that  name,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  New  Forest,  it  having  long  been  famous  for  its  premature  ve- 
#^tation,  its  buds  appearing  every  year  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
.The  tree  stands  at  a  very  short  distauoeiram.the  road,  near  a 
jmall  incisure,  and  in  sumiper,  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
ttbe  sarrouoding  oaks.  After  Hie  buds  have  unfolded  themselves, 
4faey  make  no  farther  progress,  as  the  leaves  immediately  shrink 
from  the  season,  and  die.  During  the  remainder  of  the  winter, 
the  tree  continues  torpid,  like  other  deciduous  trees,  Jmt  again 
#egetates  at  the  usual  season.  Hie  unusually  early  germination  of 
this  tree,  like  that  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  is,  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  foresters,  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Old  Christmas- 
Day;  and  it  has  certainly  been  ascertained,  that  in  some  years, 
the  leaves  have  not  appeared  till  the  morning  of  that  day  :*  it  is, 
liowever,  equally  clear,  that  they  have  been  known  to  shoot  forth 
both  earlier  and  later,  according  to  the  mildness  or  rigor  of  the 
season.  It  is  supposed,  that  other  oaks  in  this  Forest  have  the 
.same  property  of  early  germination,  as  the  Cadeuham  tree  is  in  so 
much  repute,  and  "  resorted  to  annually  by  so  many  visitants, 
-that  it  could  not  easily  supply  them  all,  without  some  foreign  oon- 
-tributioBs."  The  species  of  -oak  that  has  this  property,  is  most 
probably  the  Qttereus  sempertirens. 

Another  celebrated  Oak  of  tliis  Forest,  and  noted  also  for  its 
premature  vegetation,  was  formerly  standing  at  Cauterton,  near 
Stony  Cross,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Castle  Mai  wood,  and  tradi- 
tionally said  to  be  the  very  tree  against  which  the  arrow  glanced 
that  was  shot  by  Tyrrel,  and  caused  the  death  of  William  Rufus. 

This 

sold  for  401.  it  was  next  purchased  by  a  Mr.  White,  of  Anville,  for  1001. 
.and  he  is  supposed  to  have  cleared  by  it  at  least  1001.  more;  as  the  con- 
teats,  in  which  were  thirty-two  loads,  at  half-a-crown  per  foot,  (no  un- 
usual price  for  naval  crooks,)  amounted  to  2001.  The  faggots  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  incidental  expenses. 

*  See  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  Vol.  II.  p.  108,  notej  and  Shaw's 
Western  Tour,  p.  486. 
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This  tree  bad  become  to  decayed  and  mutilated  about  sixty  yearn 
ago,  tbat  the  late  Lord  Delawer,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
the  spot,  had  a  triangular  stone  erected,  about  five  feet  high,  and 
inscribed  thus: 

Here  stood  the  Oak-Tree,  on  which  an  Arrow,  shot  by  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  Stag,  glanced,  and  struck  King 
William  II.  surnamed  Kufus,  on  the  Breast,  of  which 
he  instantly  died,  on  the  Second  Day  of  August,  anno  1100. 

King  William  II.  surnamed* Kuf us,  being  slain,  as  before    - 
related,  was  laid  in  a  Cart  belonging  to  one  Purkiss,*  and 
drawn  from  hence  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  that  Cuv. 


Anno   1745. 
•  That  Where  an  Event  so  memorable  had  happened,  might  not 
be  hereafter  unknown,  this  Stone  was  set  up  by  John,  Lord 
Debvwar,  «\bo  had  seen  the  Tree  growing  in  this  Place. 


It  must  be  observed,  that  the  real  circumstances  attending  the 

death  of  Rofus,  are  involved  in  some  obscurity;  as  several  of  our 

early  historian  say  not  a. word  of  any  tree  being  accessory  to  his 

rail.    Eadmer  Bays  only,  that  be  was  shot  through  the  heart:  Sv- 

meon  Dunelmensis,  and«Hovedenr  say,  by  an  arrow  incautiously 

directed,  sagiua  mcauic  directa,     Matthew  Paris,  whose  account 

is  followed  by  Speed,  is  the  first  who  affirms  that  the  King's  heart 

was  pierced  by  an  arrow  obliquely  glancing  from  a  tree :  "  JZxijt 

ergo  ttium,'tt  obstante  arborc  in  obliquum  reflexitni  fackns  medium  . 

cordis  regem  sauciavit"    Alarms,  de  Insulk  is  quoted  by  Baiter, 

to  prove  tbat  Tyrrel  was  engaged  to  .shoot  Ruius  by  Auselm,  the 

Vol.  VI.  Jan.  1805.  M  .  Pope's 

*  Hit  descendants,  and  of  the  same  name,  now  live  close  to  the  spot 
in  a  neat  cottage ;  and,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  have 
never  been  sufficiently  rich  to  keep  a  complete  team,  nor  poor  enough 
to  apply  for  parish  relief,  since  the  event  thus  commemorated. 
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Popes  Legate;  and  the  deed  itself  is  extolled  by  Alanus,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  was  promoted  to  the  Divinity  Chair 
at  Paris  as  pulcherrimvmf acinus.* 

The  spot  where  Rufus  fell,  is  by  Leland  called  Thorougham; 
but  no  place  of  that  name  is  remembered.  Mr.  Gilpin  imagines 
it  might  be  what  is  now  called  Frithara,  and  which  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spot  pointed  out  by  tradition,  as  the  scene  of 
the  King's  death.  "  This  is  a  sweet,  sequestered  bottom,  open  to 
the  west,  where  the  corner  of  a  heath  sinks  gently  into  it;  but 
sheltered  on  the  east  by  a  beechen  grove,  and  on  every  other  side 
by  clumps  of  trees,  forming  an  irregular  screen  around  it;  among 
which  are  several  winding  avenues  of  greensward.0 

The  area  of  CASTLE  MALWOOD  contains  many  acres:  some 
oaks  and  beeches  grow  on  its  banks,  which  are  not  very  great:  its 
Keep  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  Lodges  belonging  to  the  Forest. 
CASTLE  MALWOOD  COTTAGE  is  the  seat  of  A.  Drummond, 
Esq.  The  situation  is  high,  and  the  views  from  it  are  very  extensive. 

LYNDHURST,  a  small  village,  beautifully  situated,  has,  from 
the  era  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Forest,  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  capital  to  it;  and  here  was  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  for  this  Forest,  so  long  as  he  continued  to 
exercise  it,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  AU  the  Forest  Courts  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Verderers,  are  still  held  here;  as  well  those  of  Attachment, 
&c.  as  the  Swainmote;  the  former  are  held  on  such  days  as  the 
presiding  Judges  appoint,  three  times  in  a  year;  the  latter,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September  annually*  The  King's  House,  in  this  vil- 
lage, though  but  an  indifferent  residence,  is  occupied  by  the  Lord 
Warden  whenever  he  visits  the  Forest.  An  ancient  Stirrup  is  pre- 
served here,  said  to  have  been  used  by  William  Rufus,  at  the  time 
he  was  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  The  King's  Stables  are  very  large, 
and  were  probably  considered  as  maguiticent  when  first  erected, 
which  appears  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

About  one  mile  west  from  Lyndhurst  is  CUFFNELLS,  the  pleasant 
residence  of  the  Right  Honorable  George  Rose.    Situated  near  the 

centre 
*  Gough's  Additions  to  the  Britannia,  Vol.  1.  p.  132. 
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centre  of  the  New  Forest,  it  possesses  many  peculiar  advantages  of 
•ccnery ;  and  from  its  bold  irregularity  of  surface  being  finely  adorn- 
ed by  majestic  oaks,  and  noble  beech  trees,  composes  some  charming 
landscapes;  which,  whether  contemplated  in  the  fore-ground,  in 
the  middle  distance,  or  in  the  more  remote  horizon,  cannot  rail  to 
gratify  the  eye  of  taste.  When  the  late  Mr.  Ernes  was  called  in  to 
exercise  his  art  of  landscape  gardening  on  this  spot,  he  round  that 
Nature  had  nearly  superseded  his  intended  operations,  and  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  few  plantations  and  walks  hi  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  House;  these,  however,  are  disposed  with  taste,  and 
are  creditable  to  his  professional  judgment. 

The  House  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  embosomed  with  trees, 
and  is  calculated  more  for  internal  convenience,  and  domestic  com- 
fort, than  splendor.    It  was  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Tancred,  of  whose  heirs  this  estate  was  purchased,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Rose,  who  has  greatly  embellished  the  place, 
and  made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  Mansion.    The  south 
front*  is  formed  by  a  Drawing-Room,  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty- 
four;  the  Library,  forty-two  feet  by  twenty-four;   a  handsome 
Vestibule,  and  the  Conservatory :  the  latter  is  filled  with  a  choice 
assemblage  of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants,  and,  from  its  size  and' 
construction,  is  much  admired.   It  communicates,  by  large  folding 
doors,  with  the  Library,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of  books  belonging  to  any  private  gentle- 
man m  the  kingdom.    They  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rose 
from  the  late  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  died  in  1792 ;  and  to 
whom  Mr.  Rose  was  sole  executor.    A  whole  length  portrait  of 
the  Earl,  in  his  robes,  as  worn  at  the  Coronation,  is  intended  to  be 
placed  over  the  chimney  in  this  apartment.    In  the  Drawing-Room 
m  a  balf  length  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller;  given,  by  her  Grace,  to  the  Earl,  who  was  one  of 
her  executors.    In  this  Mansion  is  also  an  original  picture  of  Wil- 
liam thb  Third,  with  whom  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  afterwards 

M  2  created 

•  Thit  front,  with  the  west  end,  and  the  fine  grove  of  oaks  that 
•betters  and  adorns  the  north  side  of  the  house,  is  represented  In  the 
annexed  Print. 
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fereafecfEarl  df  Marchitibtil*  %  ttfs^vereigd,  fetutteci  td  fel£ 
fend ;  and  a  few  other  original  portraits  erf  iirtimafe  fHfefids  df  III 
late  Earl,  wH6  ifrere  retatoMMe  as  statesmen,  Or  tMMt*:  a*itots| 

lUUB 

*  The  events  in  the  life  of  this  very  zealous  patriot,  and  eminent 
statesman,  were  various  and  extraordinary.     From  his  first  election  into 
the  Scotch  Parliament,   in  the  year  1665,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
ah  active  and  aole  opposition  to  the  encroachments  made  on  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  and  for  which  he  suffered  close  imprisonment  under  the 
oppressive  government  of  that  day.    Obtaining  hft  release,  he  retired 
to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year  16*5,  with  tne  Eatf 
of  Argyle,  with  whom,  and  others,  he  contended  in  arras  against  the 
forces  of  James  the  Second ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  sought  refuge 
in  the  burial  vault  of  his  own  Parish  Church  at  Polwarth.    Immured  in 
this  dismal  recess,  he  continued  more  than  two  wintry  months,  deriving 
his  whole  nourishment  from  the  hands  of  a  faithful  daughter.  At  length 
he  effected  his  escape,  sailed  for  France,  and,  to  avoid  detection,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  travelling  physician,  in  his  journey  to  Bour- 
deaux,  whence  he  proposed  f  o  embark  for  Holland,  where  he  at  length 
arrived,  and  experienced  a  most  cordial  reception  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  whom  he  returned  to  his  native  land  in  HJS8.    Prefer- 
ment rapidly  followed;  he  was  created  a  peer,  made  Lieutenant  Chan- 
cellor  of  Scotland,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  Sec.  The  late  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  and  last  of  this  family,  was  no  less  eminent  for  hit  talents  and 
patriotism  than  his  grandfather,  though,  from  the  altered  character  of 
,the  times,  they  were  manifested  in  a  different  manner.    When  Lord 
Polwarth,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  able  and  eloquent  opponents 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration.    In  this  opposition,  he  ranked 
among  his  friends  and  partizans,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham  ; 
Sir  William  Wyndham ;   Mr.  Pulteney,  afterwards  fiarloffiath;  Mr. 
afterwards  Lard  Lyttleton ;  and  other  eminent  men.    On  the  deads  of 
his  father,  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  was  equally 
distinguished,  and  admired.    To  his  persevering  exertion  (under  tbe 
encouragement  of  his  Majesty)  the  country  is  principally  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  the  Records  of  Parliament  from  the  earliest  periqd  to 
his  own  time.     His  Lordship  died  in  1702.    Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  he 
was  executor,  commemorated  his  name  by  an  inscription  in  his  own 
grotto  at  Twickenham;    and  Lord  Cobham  honored  his  bust  with  a 
niche  in  the  "  Temple  of  Friendship,"  at  Stowe,   See  Beauties,  F6L  Z. 
p.  2W. 
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BJUPthftieofPOBft,  byRicJiafllsqn;  Lpfii)BOLINGBpoKB;, 
Sqi  Wu^iy jam  Wyndham  ;  and  the  late  Eabl  of  Chatham, 
Mr.  Jtoe  has  been  hpnored  by  Jwo  visit?  ftoni  their  Majesties, 
and  Jbe  Royal  Family,  wbp  spent  p  few  days  a*  Cuffbells  in  #e 
yean  1801,  and  180*. 

BROKEN J1URST,  a  veryp|ewnt  .v/llage,  of  Sa*onpjjgjn,  is 
recorded,  if  the  Domesday  Book,  by  the  name  of  Brocatc;  and 
19  there  also  said  to  haye  a  Church,  whkh  edifice  is  yet  standing, 
1  soinewbat  disguised  by  subsequent  alterations.  Tfce  arch 
•  the  southern  door-way  is  ornamented  with  tjie  zjg-zag  niould- 
|pg;  and  the  .descent  into  the  Church,  both  at  tjie  south  side,  and 
the  west  end,  is  by  several  steps.  The  Font  is  a  very  antique  and 
carious  piece  pf  workmanship;  and  was  evidently  formed  when  the 
custom  of  total  immersion  was  prevalent.  The  site  of  the  Church 
is  an  artificial  bank  of  earth,  between  four  and  five  fett  high,  and 
about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  diameter;  this  appears  Jo  have  been 
railed,  that  the  Church  njjgjit  become  more  conspicuous  .to  the 
gdjacent  country ;  as  the  village  lies  io  a  bottom,  and  was,  in  an- 
cient times,  completely  embosomed  in  wpgd.  Jn  the  Church- Y^d 
as  a  very  old  and  venerable  Oak,  measuring  upwards  of  eight  yards 
jn  diameter;  aod  also  a  noble  Yew-tr&9  inore  than  sixty  feet  high, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  girth.  In  the  twelfth  century,  a  carucate  of 
land  in  Brokenhurst,  was  held,  by  an  ancestor  0/  Sir  Henry  Spek 
man,  by  the  service  "  of  fincung  an  Esquire,  with  a  hambergell, 
or  coat  of  mail,  for  forty  days  in  Eugland ;  and  of  finding  Liner 
for  the  King's  Bed,  and  Hay  for  the  King's  Palfrey,  when  the 
King  should  lie  at  Brokenherst/9 

BROKENHURST HOUSE,  the resjdence  of  Xbe/jphilusFouIks, 
Esq.  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  standing  in  a  pleasaut  Park, 
and  commanding  a  very  grand  and  picturesque  view,  in  which 
<*  both  the  foreground,  and  the  •distance,  ate  complete.  The 
former  is  an  elevated  Park  scene,  consisting  of  great  variety  of 
ground;  well  planted,  and  descending  gently  into  the  plain  below. 
Among  the  trees  which  adom  it,  are  a  few  of  the  most  venerable 
oaks  of  the  Forest,  probably  of  an  age  long  prior  to  the  Conquest. 
From    tbb  grand  fore-ground  is  presented  an  extensive  Forest 

M  3  view. 
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view.  It  consists  of  a  wide  range  of  flat  pasturage,  garnished  with 
tufted  clumps,  and  woody  promontories  shooting  into  it,  and, 
contrasted  by  immense  woods,  which  occupy  all  the  rising  ground* 
above  it,  and  circle  the  horizon.  The  contrast  between  the  open 
and  woody  parts  of  the  distance,  and  the  grandeur  of  each  part, 
are  in  the  highest  style  of  picturesque  beauty."4  This  estate  is  the 
property  of  the  Infant  son  of  the  late  John  Morarit,  Esq.  Wat- 
combe  House,  in  Brokenhurst  Park,  was  for  three  years  the 
residence  of  the  philanthropic  Howard,  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 

Over  the  heath  called  Sway  Common,  to  the  south-west  of  Bro- 
kenhurst, various  Tumuli,  or  barrows,  are  scattered;  several  of 
which  have  been  opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  who  supposes 
them  to  have  been  constructed  about  the  time  when  the  Britons, 
under  Natanleod,  or  Anibrosius,t  and  the  Saxons,  under  Cerdic, 
were  contending  for  empire.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  of  a  rude  earth-work  on  the  Lymington  river,  be- 
ing still  called  Ambrose-Hole,  and  by  the  historical  evidence  of  se- 
veral battles  having  been  fought  by  Ambrosius  in  this  part  of  die 
country  4  Several  of"  the  barrows  are  situated  within  the  area  of 
an  Entrenchment,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  south-east  of  a  wood,  called  Setley-Wood.  "  Two  of  these," 
observes  Mr.  Warner,§  "  probably  cover  the  remains  of  chieftains, 
since  considerable  labor  and  care  have  evidently  been  exerted  in 
their  formation,  They  have  each  a  regular  fosse  and  vallum :  the 
mound,  or  tumulus,  is  composed  of  a  part  of  the  earth  taken  from 
the  fosse;  another  portion  pf  it  forms  the  surrounding  vallum.  It 
is  evident  that  these  barrows  were  raised  at  the  same  time,  since 

they 

*  Gilpin  on  Forest  Scenery,  Vol.  II.  p.  63. 

f  Both  Camden  and  Archbishop  Usher,  imagine  Ambrosius  and 
Natanleod  to  be  the  same  person ;  the  former  being  his  Roman,  and 
the  latter  his  British  name. 

J  Gough's  Camden,  Vol.  I.  p.  115. 
§  Topographical  Remarks,  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 
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• 
they  arc  connected  together,  and  have  only  a  single  vallum  at  the 
point  of  their  junction.  I  paced  the  fosse  of  each,  and  found  the 
larger  to  measure  110  yards;  the  smaller  ninety-five  yards,  .A 
short  distance  to  the  south  of  these  is  another  barrow,  of  a  similar 
construction,  and  standing  entirely  alone.  This,  and  one  of  the 
two  connected  with-  each  other,  I  opened  m  company  with  the 
Rev.  W.  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Christ-Church.  Large  quantities  of 
hurat  earth,  and  parcels  of  wood,  reduced  by  fire  to  charcoal, 
were  found  in  each;  but,  after  searching  with  great  attention, 
removing  all  the  factitious  earth,  and  digging  to  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  natural  land,  we  were  convinced 
that  simply  burning  the  body,  and  covering  its  ashes  with  mould, 
had  been  the  -mode  observed  in  these  instances  of  inhumation. 
These  tumuli,  then,  I  refer  to  the  Saxons;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
allowed,  I  have  authority  for  so  doing,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  German  tribes  seldom,  if  ever,  used  urn-burial."* 

The  other  barrows,  which  lie  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward, and  due  west  from  the  New  Inn  on  the  Lyndhurst  road, 
Mr.  Warner  ascribes  to  the  Britons.  In  two  of  them,  which  he 
opened,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  die 
appearances  were  similar.  They  were  both  formed  of  a  white 
gravel,  mixed  with  loose  sand ;  piercing  through  this  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet,  a  quantity  of  black  earth  was  found,  which  had  evi- 
dently suffered  the  action  of  fire,  and  among  it  were  large  parcels 
of  wood  ashes.  On  removing  this,  and  digging  below  the  surface 
of  the  natural  land,  a  cell,  or  excavation,  was  perceived,  about  two 
feet  square,  that  had  been  formed  in  the  bed  of  gravel  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  surface,  for  the  reception  of  an  urn.  In 
one  of  the  barrows,  the  urn  was  in  a  perfect  state,  but  was  broken 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  workman  before  it  could  be  taken  out. 
It  was  composed  of  unbaked  clay;  its  form  was  very  clumsy,  and 
its  workmanship  rude.  Within  it  were  ashes,  and  small  human 
bones,  in  a  state  of  calcination,  mixed  with  an  earth  of  the  texture 
and  continence  of  peat.    The  urn  in  the  second  barrow,  which 

H4  was 

*  Tacitus  de  Mar.  Gcnn.i-Lelandi  Assertio  Arturii,  p,  44, 


• 

was  situated  in  a  more  moist  spot,  had  bean  resolved  iota  its  orir 
ginalclay. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mite  from  Lyroingtou,  on  the  north* 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp,  called  Cook  Field,  or  more 
generally  Buckland  Rings  ;    though  very  improperly,  as  the 
form  is  rectangular.    "  Its  situation  is  on  an  elevated  spot  of 
ground,  higher  than  any  part  of  the  surrounding  country ;  eqjoyi 
ing  a  most  extensive  prospect.    At  die  distance  of  150  yards  from 
its  eastern  extremity,  flows  the  Lymington  River,  which  the  Camp 
overlooks  and  commands.     Its  form  is  a  long  square;  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  valla  and  fossa,   accord  precisely  with  those 
mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Polyfoius,  and  Vigetkw,  as  used  by  the 
Romans  on  similar  occasions.    Its  four  sides  stood  exactly  east, 
west,  north,  and  south  \  and  on  die  three  existing  ones,  (for  the 
easternmost  was  purposely  levelled  about  fifty  years  ago,)  traces  of 
the  porta,  or  entrances,  are  still  to  be  discerned."    The  north, 
south  and  east  sides  of  this  Camp  were  defended  by  treble  ditches 
and  ramparts;   on  the  west  side,  the  works  were  only  double. 
The  area  is  about  800  yards  in  circumference :  ks  length  on  the 
north  side,  200  yards;  its  ler^th  on  the  south  side,  210  yards; 
\U  breqdth  towards  the  west,  125  yards.;  its  breadth  towards  the 
east,  135  yards.    The  perpendicular  height  of  the  inner  vallum  b 
about  eight  foet,  measuring  from  the  area;  the  breadth  of  the 
principal  ditch,  from  the  tops  of  the  contiguous  ramparts,  is  about 
forty  yards.    Only  three  sides  of  this  Camp  are  now  perfect,  the 
other  having  been  levelled  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 
This  Camp  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  Vespasian,  about 
the  period  that  be  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight.    "  The  inquisitive 
?ye>"  say*  Mr.  Warner,  "  may  still  discern  in  a  morass,  wfakii 
runs  in  a  right  angle  from  the  western  side  of  the  river,  nearly  to 
the  foot  of  the  entrenchment,  the  traces  of  a  cut,  or  dock,  evi? 
gently  connected  with  the  work;  which,  though  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  has  been  entirely  choaked  up,  and  converted  into  a  swamp* 
yet  probably  was  sufficiently  deep,  in  Vespasian's  time,  to  receive 
the  largest  of  the  Roman  gallies."*    About  two  miles  to  the  south- 
east, 
*  Topographical  Keratrkt,  &c.  Vol.  L  p.  60. 
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east,  on  tbe  apposite  side  of  the  river,  b  a  high  artificial  mount, 
apposed  to  hate  been  a  Speculum,  or  Watch  Toner,  to  due 
Catop;  and  cowmaadnf  a  ¥07  extensive  view  over  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  die  Channel,  and  the  adjacent  country, 

LYMINGJON, 

•  A  small  market  town,  of  remote  but  unknown  origin,  is  si- 
tuated oa  the  declivity  of  a  gently-rising  ground,  on  the  western 
lank  of  tbe  Lymragtoa  River,  about  a  mile  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Sea,  horn  a  consideration  of  local  circumstances,  Mr. 
Warner  imagines  that  a  town  or  village  was  formed  near  this  spot 
by  the  Britons.*  That  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  it  is 
evinced,  by  the  contiguity  of  Rockland  Rings,  and  by  the  evidence 
1  corns,  nearly  MO  pounds  weight  of  which,  of  the  Lower 
were  discovered  here  in  two  urns,  in  the  year  1744.  A 
coin  of  Tatrioas,  sen.  Rev.  lartitia  AVGG.  found  here- 
k  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gough,  as  being  in  his  own 

».t 

In  the  Domesday  Book,  Lvmbgton  occurs  under  the  name  of 
Latum.  When  that  survey  was  taken,  the  manor  belonged  to 
Rasjuim,  or  Roger  de  Yvery,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Yvery,  who  had  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England.  Ro- 
ger, hii  ton,  was  a  soldier  of  considerable  talent;  but  having 
Joined  in  an  unsuccessful  aenifeetion  against  William  Rnfus,  be 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom;  and  his  possessions  escheated  to 
the  Crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  Lynungton,  together 
with  the  Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  borough  of  Christ 
Church,  and  other  lands  in  this  county,  warn  gsanted  to  Richard 
de  Repariis,  or  Redvers,  a  powerful  and  opulent  Baron,  who 
had  been  a  steady  adherent  to  the  fortune  of  that  Monarch.  In 
tins  family  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  when 
it  was  released  to  that  King  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  heiress, 

together 

*  Topographical  Remarks  on  Hampshire,  VoL  I. 
f  Additions  to 'Camden,  Vol.  I. 
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together  with  the  Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  all  her  other 
possessions  in  Hampshire.  Tbe  validity  of  the  deed  was  questioned 
by  the  next  heir,  Hugh  de  Courtney,  Baron  of  Oakhampton;  but 
his  claim  was  annulled  by  the  Parliament  This  manor,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  returned  to  the  Baron,  as  it  was 
numbered  with  his  other  estates  at  the  period  of  his  decease. 
In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  again  fell  to  the  Crown,  on 
the  decapitation  of  Henry  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

Very  few  local  events  are  recorded  of  this  town;  though  tradi- 
tion affirms,  that  it  has  been  thrice  burnt  by  the  French;  and  saved 
only  a  fourth  time*  from  undergoing  the  like  fate,  by  the  prudent 
conduct  and  fortitude  of  a  woman.  The  distinctive  epithets,  Old 
and  New,  applied  to  different  parts  of  tbe  town,  appear,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  to  countenance  these  popular  relations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  Lymington,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  attained  any  considerable  importance,  till  it  became  the 
property  of  Baron  de  Red  vers;  when  a  "  port  being  established,  the, 
wines  of  France,  and  other  foreign  commodities,  were  unshipped 
at  its  quays."t  It  also  became  famous  for  its  Salt  Wobks;J 
though  this  manufacture  is,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  on  here  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  probably 
by  the  Britons;  as  large  quantities  of  wood  ashes  have  often  been 
found  near  the  site  of  the  present  works  ;§  which  are  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sea-shore,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town, 
and  extend  nearly  three  miles  in  a  south-west  direction, 

Hera 

*  Warner's  Topographical  Remarks,  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

f  Warner,  from  Rot.  Pari.  3  Edward  I. 

}  la  the  year  1145,  a  tithe  of  the  salt  manufactured  at  Lymington, 
was  granted,  by  Richard  de  Redyers,  to  the  Abbey  of  Quarre,  in  the 

Islo  of  Wight. 

$  The  British  method  of  obtaining  salt,  as  appears  from,  Strabo, 
L.  IV.  p.  197,  was  to  set  fire  to  a  number  of  trees,  heaped  together, 
and  when  the  mass  was  reduced  to  charcoal,  to  pour  on  it  a  certain  quail* 
trty  of  sea-water,  which  produced  a  concretion  somewhat  similar  to  saU% 
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-  Here  is  still  the  most  considerable  manufacture  of  marine  salt 
(so  called  from  its  being  made  of  sea-water)  of  any  upon  this  coast 
The  process  of  making  the  salt  is  very  simple.  The  water  is 
pumped,  by  means  of  wind-mills,  into  large  ponds  close  to  the 
shore,  which  communicate  with  several  smaller,  of  a  square  form, 
shaped  with  great  exactness,  three  to  four  inches  in  depth,  and 
forty  to  fifty  feet  broad.  The  water  is  let  into  these  ponds  (or 
mine-pans)  during  the  summer  months,  and  remains  exposed  16 
the  sun  four  or  five  days,  which  causing  a  considerable  evaporation, 
it  becomes  a  strong  saline  liquor,  of  a  bitter  taste,  denominated 
brine;  this  is  conveyed  into  wooden  cisterns,  or  tanks,  adjoining the 
work,  or  building,  in  which  are  commonly  from  two  to  six  iron 
pans,  (often  more,)  of  a  square  form,  eight  inches  deep,  and  eigh- 
teen feet  in  breadth,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  brine;  by  which 
simple  operation  (with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  seasoning, 
composed  chiefly  of  butter)  it  becomes  in  the  course  of  eight  hours, 
a  hard  grained  salt,  fit  for  the  table.  When  taken  out  of  these 
boilers,  it  is  put  into  wooden  troughs  to  cool,  having  apertures  in 
tlie  bottom,  through  which  drains  a  liquor  called  bitters,  or  bittern, 
from  which  the  medicinal  salts,  Epsom  and  Glauber,  are  made 
daring  the  winter  season,  when  the  stock  of  brine  (which  can  only 
be  procured  in  the  summer)  is  exhausted.  The  fires  for  boiling 
the  common  salt,  are  lighted  in  the  month  of  May,  and  are  seldom 
put  out  till  September. 

ITie  average  quantity  of  common  salt  annually  made  during  the 
last  seven  years,  was  five  thousand  tons,  of  which  two  thousand 
tons  have  been  exported  'chiefly  to  America,  and  of  medicinal 
salt,  one  hundred  and  forty  tons.  There  arc  about  forty  works 
now  standing,  of  which  only  tlic  half  tite  m  use>  giving  employment 
to  eighty  men  and  boys.  Hie  whole  is  principally  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  St.  Barbe.  From  the  foregoing  circumstance,  H  is 
obvious  bow  much  the  manufacture  has  decreased :  this  has  gra- 
dually taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  cause  of  the 
diminution  in  the  produce  of  this  article,  is  occasioned  by  the 
manufacturer  not  being  able  to  render  it  so  cheap  as  the  mineral 
tilt  generally  used  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  which  arises 

from 
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from  the  coal,  of  which  6fi>four  chaldrons  are  consume*!  in  hitt- 
ing one  hundred  tons  of  salt,  being  wbject  to  a  duty  bare,  which 
is  not  paid  by  the  manufacturer  of  mineral  salt  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  who  receives  the  coal  from  the  pit's  mouth 
overland. 

In  regard  to  quality,  tfje  grain  is  larger  and  coarser  than  the 
mineral  salt;  but  it  possesses  a  much  stronger  saline  property  than 
the  latter,  and  is  therefore  undoubtedly  better  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  animal  food.  The  intrinsic  price,  or  value,  of 
one  bushel,  is  only  one  shilling  before  the  duty  is  paid,  which  is-ten 
shillings  the  bushel.  The  repeal  of  sueh  a  heavy  tax  upon  this 
very  necessary  article,  has  been  in  contemplation;  and  ft  hardly  ad* 
nuts  a  doubt,  that  such  a  measure  would  prove  salutary,  as  tend* 
ing  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Hie  Church  at  Lymington  divides  the  old  from  the  new  part  of 
the  High  Street;  and  though  originally  a  regular  pile,  consisting  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a  spire  in  the  centre,  is  now 
become  extremely  informal,  through  different  alteration.  The  only 
sepulchral  memorials  worth  noticing,  is  a  tablet  surmounted  with 
a  fine  bust,  by  Rysbraeh,  to  the  memory  of  Cff4RL$s  Come&NB, 
Esq.  who  died  in  May,  1747  \  and  a  neat  mural  monument,  with  a 
bas-relief  of  shipping,  by  Bacon,  in  commemoration  of  Josias 
Rogers,  Esq.  who  died  in  the  year  1795,  Captain  of  the  Quebec 
frigate. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Lymington  was  summoned  as 
a  borough  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  complied  with  this  precept  till  the  twenty-seventh 
of  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  it  was  incorporated 
by  charter,  and  from  that  period  the  returns  have  been  regular. 
The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses:  the 
number  of  voters  is  about  eighty,  The  number  of  houses,  as  ro» 
turned  under  the  late  Act,  was  492;  that  of  inhabitants,  2378. 

The  situation  of  Symington  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river, 
so  nearly  contiguous  to  the  sea,  is  extremely  favorable  for  iU 
trade;  but  this  advantage  was  formerly  much  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent, as,  by  the  injudicious  construction  of*  a  dam,  or  causeway, 

2  tq 


to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  depth  of  the  itor  has  been  consider* 
■My  team*!,  And  it*  chaftnd  gradually  contracted  by  the  tusutiw 
aaniatfcm  of  mud  deposited  by  the  tides,  and  which  had  previously 
bean  carried  off  by  the  freshes.  Th*  caaseWay  Was  made  abort 
•cventy  years  ago,  before  Which,  Teasels  Of  upwards  of  500  tons 
fctrrthen  *>itld  be  brought  up  to  the  quay  $  though  now  the  water 
wffl  scattery  allow*  Vessel  of  300  tons  to  he  navigated  to  the  same 
place  *  Tlie  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Lymington  river  is  very 
be&utirul;  atari  particufarly  so  at  rail  tides. 

llatwtfen  two  ami  three  itAes  to  the  north  frorn  Lynlingtow,  on 
the  oppoafe  hank  of  the  river,  is  BOLDRE,  an  atocieat  vfHage, 
re«o*d<»d  hi  the  Dottiesday  Book,  by  #*  Mmetf  Bwrtford.  The 
Church  was  In  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
tad  drill  displays  sowe  h^tertistArg  specimens  of  ir*  original  archt- 
Sectore,  though  some  parts  of  it  tntve  bee*  Altered  at  snbsequenfc 
fMrMs.  The  north  aisle  appears  fo  have  beenndded  about  the 
feign  of  Kmg  John:  ih*ae  of  the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Lewis, 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  Who  had  been  fovfced  into  England  dor* 
fag  that  tiOriMesoflfe  fcSgn*  of  William  de  Veraun,  grandson  to 
Richard  deltooVers  theJBder,  -and  of  some  of  the  other  Barons  that 
tooted  the  ONBe  of  Lewis,  whb  quitted  the  kingdom,  fer  which 

he 

*  Wamer'i  Remarks,  Vol.  I.  .p.  219.  Though  the  port  of  Lyming- 
f on  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Southampton,  it  has  still  many  privileges  of 
its  own.  "  As  early  as  -the  second  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  petty  du- 
ties were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  on  certain  merchandizes  brought  to 
This  port.  Hie  people  of  Southampton  disputed  their  right  to  imposing 
and  receiving  duties.  The  question  was  tried,  and  the  men  of  Lyming- 
«ob  Were  cast.  This  was  in  1329,  Madox  Firm.  Burg.  p.  220.  Not- 
withstanding  this  decision  against  them,  the  men  of  Lymington,  after- 
wards, were  repeatedly  fewky  of  the  same  offence,  and  as  repeatedly 
paid  for  it :  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1730,  having  again  taken  the 
petty  customs,  and  being  sued  for  the  same  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Southampton,  the  people  of  Lymington  had  the  address  to  get 
the  cause  moved  from  the  courts  above  to  the  county  assize,  where  a 
jury  from  their  own  neighbourhood  gave  a  verdict  in  their  favor :  and 
%bce  this  peribd  the  petty  customs  have  been  paid  at  Lymington/' 
ibid. 
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he  had  contended  in  inns,  in  so  inglorious  a  manner,  that  history 
has  not  recorded  the  place  of  his  embarkation;  though  tradition 
insinuates  it  was  at  Leap,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lyinittg» 
ton.*  The  Church  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  north 
of  the  village,  and  commands  a  variety  of  pleasing  views.  The 
Rev.  William  Gilpin,*  the  late  exemplary  and  celebrated 
Vicar  of  this  parish,  founded  two  schools  here,  in  the  year  I79h 
for  the  instruction  of  twenty  boys,  and  an  equal  number  of  gifts. 
The  cost  of  the  School -Ifou$e,  which  is  a  plain  brick  building,  was 
about  2101.  the  expense  of  instructing  the  children,  is  forty  guineas 
annually.  To  provide  a  permanent  fund  to  defray  this  charge, 
Mr.  Gilpin  appropriated  the  whole  of  his  drawings  and  sketches, 
which  he  divided  into  eighty-nine  lots;  and  since  his  decease, 
they  have  been  sold  by  auction  in  London:,  the  sum  procured 
for  them  greatly  exceeded  the  original  estimate  of  their  value. 
The  regulations  by  which  the  schools  are  conducted  are  ex- 
tremely judicious.!  The  Poor- House  at  Boldre  is  also  on  a  respect- 
able establishment,  to  the  plan  and  execution  of  which,  Mr.  Gil* 
pin  very  largely  contributed.  The  Parsonage-House,  at  Vkar's 
Hill,  overlooks  a  very  wide  extent  of  beautiful  scenery. 

WALHAMPTON,  the  seat  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  Bart 
wps  given,  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  to  the  Canons  of  Christchurch, 
who  possessed  it  at  the  Dissolution,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  grant- 
ed it  to  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Southampton ; 
from  whose  descendants  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of 
Arundel,  and  afterwards  to  the  family  of  the  present  owner.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  about  seventy  years  ago ;  and  command 
some  pleasing  views  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  intervening 


*  Warner^  Remarks,  Vol.  1.  p.  83. 

t  Author  of  the  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  and  several  other  ad- 
mired Publications  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  as  well  as  an  Essay  on  Prims, 
the. Lives  of  several  Reformers,  and  other  Works. 

J  See  Hampshire  Repository,  Vol.  IT.  where  very  particular  account* 
are  given  of  the  management  both  of  the  Schools,  and  of  the  Poor- House. 
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channel.  A  swamp,  of  about  twelve  acres,  bas  been  formed  into 
a  lake,  the  sides  of  which  are  well  wooded,  and  its  extremities  con* 
cealed  by  plantations.  NearWalbampton  is  NEWTOWN,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Mitfords,  of  this  county,  but  now  the  seat  of 
H.  C.  Ptawden,  Esq.  who  purchased  it  a  few  years  ago.  The  Man* 
son  is  spacious  and  handsome:  from  a  circular  room  at  the  top,  is 
a  very  extensive  and  diversified  view. 

At  BADDESLEY ,♦  a  chapelry  to  Boldre,  was  a  Prkceptory 
of  Knights  Templars,  founded  about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and,  on  the  abolition  of  that  order,  granted,  by  Edward 
the  Second,  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers..  The  site  of  the  Precep- 
tory  is  occupied  by  a  small  manorial' Chapel,  appertaining  to  an 
estate  now  belonging  to  Thomas  Weld,  Esq.  of  Lullworth  Castle, 
Dorsetshire;  bat  formerly  to  the  Worsleys,  of  Appuldurcombe. 

PILEWELL 

*  The  history  or  the  Groatiing  Tree  of  Baddesley,  which  became  the 
subject  of  much  conversation  about  half  a  century  ago,  is  thus  related 
by  Mr.  Gilpin.  "  A  cottager,  who  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  village, 
heard  frequently,  a  strange  noise  behind  his  house,  like  that  of  a  person 
in  extreme  agony.  Soon  after,  it  caught  the  attention  of  his  wife,  who 
was  then  confined  to  her  bed.  She  was  a  timorous  woman,  and  being 
greatly  alarmed,  her  husband  endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  that  the 
noise  she  heard  was  only  the  bellowing  of  the  stags  in  the  Forest.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  neighbours  on  all  sides  heard  it ;  and  the  circum- 
stance  began  to  be  much  talked  of.  It  was  by  this  time  plainly  disco- 
vered^ that  the  groaning  noise  proceeded  from  an  Elm,  which  grew  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  It  was  a  young,  vigorous  tree,  and,  to  all' 
appearance,  perfectly  sound.  In  a  few  weeks  the  fame  of  the  groaning 
tree  was  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  people  from  all  parts  flocked  to  hear 
k.  Among  others,  it  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  late  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  resided  at  that  time,  for  the  advantage  of  a  sea- 
bach,  at  Filewell,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  groaning  tree. 

"  Though  the  country  people  assigned  many  superstitious  causes  for 
thb  strange  phenomenon,  the  naturalist  could  assign  00  physical  one, 
that  was  in  any  degree  satisfactory.  Some  thought  it  was  owing  to  the 
twisting  and  friction  of  the  roots :  others  thought  that  it  proceeded  from 
water,  which  had  collected  in  the  body  of  the  tree ;  or,  perhaps,  from 
pes*  air:  but  no  cause  that  was  alledged  appeared  equal  to  the  effect. 

In 
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FILEWELL  HOUSE  Misa  handsome  fainty  seat,  beuotifiiiiy 
situated,  enjoying  a  fine  view,  that  ranges  from  the  Needles  t# 
Spithead.  The  south  front  is  the  most  striking,  consisting  of  an 
elegant  suite  of  apartments.  Its  west  wing  is  formed  by  the  Li- 
brary, a  noble  and  well-proportioned  room,  stocked  with  a  variety 
of  choice  books.  An  extensive  lawn,  belled  by  a  shady  walk,  with 
occasional  openings,  stretches  from  the  house  to  the  sea-side." 

At  SOWLEY,  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  PUeweU,  is 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  which  covers  nearly  140  acres  of 
ground,  and  was  formerly  denominated  Frcsfawater,  as  appears 
by  ancient  charters,  and  considered  as  forming  a  boundary  to  the 
possessions  of  Beaulieu  Abbey.  It  is  in  many  parts  extremely 
deep,  and  teems  with  excellent  fish:  its  waters  are  now  applied  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  two  large  mills  belonging  to  sortie  iron-works. 

About  two  miles  from  Sowley,  and  almost  close  to  the  sea- 
shore, is  PARK  FARM,  anciently  one  of  the  Granges  belonging 
to  the  Monks  of  Beaulieu.  Its  situation  is  extremely  pleasing,  as 
it  lies  embosomed  in  fine  woods,  through  which  occasional  views 
are  admitted  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and.  the  neighbouring  Channel, 
The  granges,  or  farms,  appertaining  to  Beaulieu  Abbey,  had  the 
privilege  of  having  divine  service  celebrated  in  then,  by  a  bull 

granted 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tree  did  not  always  groan;  sometimes  disappoint- 
ing its  visitants;  yet  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  its  temporary  cessa- 
tions, either  from  seasons,  or  weather.  If  any  difference  was  observed,  it 
swas  thought  to  groan  least  when  the  weather  was  wet;  and  most  when 
h  was  clear  and  frosty;  but  the  sound  at  ail  times  seemed  to  come  from 
the  roots. 

"  Thus  the  groaning  tree  continued  an  object  of  astonishment,  during 
the  space  of  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  to  all  the  country  around  ;  and 
for  the  information  of  distant  parts,  a  pamphlet  was  drawn  up,  containing 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  it.  At  length, 
the  owner  of  it,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  making  too  rash  an 
experiment  to  discover  the  cause,  bored  a  hole  in  its  trunk.  After  this 
it  never  groaned.  It  was  then  rooted  up,  with  a  further  view  to  make 
a  discovery ;  but  still  nothing  appeared  which  led  to  any  investigation  of 
the  cause.  It  was  universally,  however,  believed,  that  there  was  no 
trick  in  the  affair;  but  that  some  natural  cause  really  existed,  though 
never  understood."    Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  Vol.  I.  p.  163*  1 64, 
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ptntejl  by  Pope  AleTiander  the  First  Tlic  Chapel  of  Paik  Orange 
9  jet  standing,  though  much  dilapidated:  it  unites  at  the  south* 
east  cod  with  the  Farm  House,  a  massive  stone  building,  of  equal 
antiquity.  The  length  of  the  Chapel  is  forty-two  feet;  its  breadth 
•bout  fourteen:  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a 
stone  screeo,  which  reaches  to  the  roof.  The  floor  of  the  altar 
pari  is  elevated  about  six  inches:  in  the  south  wall  is  a  niche, 
where  the  pix  and  crucifix  were  placed.  In  each  division  of  the 
Chapel,  the  vaulting  is  supported  by  four  plain  ribs,  which  unite 
in  a  rose  at  the  centre.  «The  interior  part  is  lighted  by  three 
pointed  windows:  the  anti-chapel  has  only  two  lancet  lights  at 
the  southwest  extremity  + 

At  a  short  distance  from  Park  Farm,  on  the  road  to  Beaulieu, 
are  die  ruins  of  the  Bam  and  Chapel  of  ST.  LEONARD'S,  an- 
cientry the  principal  Orange  belonging  to  Beaulieu  Abbey.  The 
Bora  was  of  great  magnitude,  its  length  measuring  226  feet;  its 
breadth,  seventy-qeven;  and  its  height,  upwards  of  sixty  feet: 
within  the  and  walls,  is  a  bam  of  considerable  size,  that  has  been 
constructed  with  the  old  materials.  The  remains  of  the  Chapel 
evince  it  to  have  once  been  extremely  beautiful;  but  its  original 
splendor  ia  nearly  obscured,  from  the  rum  having  been  long  ap* 
phed  "  to  the  ignoble  purposes  of  a  goose-house  and  a  hog-stye." 
At  the  east  end,  on  each  side  the  altar-piece,  is  an  elegant  niche, 
M  adorned  with  lateral  pinnacles,  richly  embossed,  and  a  sara-cenic 
arch,  crowned  with  a  cross/'f 

In  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaulieu  River,  or 
Boldre  Water,  is  BUCKLER^IiARD^  a  populous  village,  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  workmen  employed  in  ship-building.  Many 
tigates  and  men  of  war  have  been  built  here,  the  situation  being 
very  convenient  tor  the  purpose,  and  the  tide  forming  a  fine  bay 
it  high  wafer.  Buckkr's-Hard  is  included  in  the  extensive  manor 
of  Beaulieu;  and  here,  previously  to  the  peace  of  1748,  John, 
You  VI.    Feb.  1805.  N  second 

•  Warner's  Beraarks,  Vol.  I.  p.  233.  f  Ibid,  235. 

t  The  word  Hard  signifies  a  firm  causeway,  made  upon  the  mud, 
ftr  the  purpose  of  landing. 
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fccottd  Duke  of  Mont^e/ the  their  proprietor,  prtpoted  t»  esttro* 
lishatdwh,  to be  called  after  his oVvtt  title,  irtendiiifc  it  as  a  tfep<fc 
sitory  and  refitting-place  Ibr  sugars  bright  from  the  island  of  & 
Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies,  of  Which,  afee,  lie  was  then  owner.  St. 
Ltfda  being  decided  neutral  at  the  peace,  the  Dnkelk  property 
there  Was  tost;  and  the  Jrtqjeeted  building  of  the  tbWn  was,  in 
wraseqtiehce,  relinquished;  though  its  limits  had  been  iked,  ant 
the  Streets  rriarfced  out.  • 

The  ruins  of  BEAULIfeU  AflBEY  are  beautifully  Granted 
About  three  miles  abovfe  Budkler's-Mard-,  on  the  eastern  banks  ef 
the  river,  over  which  Is  an  bid  wooden  bridge,  that  communicate* 
with  the  village  of  Beaulieu.  The  delightful  valley  that  surrounds 
4hese  venerable  remains  is  of  a  circular  form,  bounded  ty  well- 
wooded  hills,  and  in  itself  consists  of  a  rid*  Variety  of  ground. 
•The  original  name  of  Beaulieu  was  JkHm-Locas,  or  Fhte*ftace; 
a  term  expressive  of  the  situation*;  and  which,  indeed,  is  stiM  pre- 
served in  its  present  name.  Hie  tta&e  of  the  village  fe  pthitipalry 
•confined  to'  a  manufarturc  of  course  sacking.  Hie  river  is  navi- 
gable 'to  the  bridge  for  vessels- of  My  tons  burthen. 

BfiAUtiEtr  Abbey  was  ^bonded  hi  the  year  1304,  by  KItg 
John,  for  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order;  a  class  of  refigtons  to 
which  that  Monarch  had  previously  been  particularly  adverse. 
'The  motives  which  irnpelfed  him  to  this  act  of  piety,  a*  it  Was  de- 
-nominated  by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  being  difficult  to  be  as- 
signed from  any  of  his  known  principles  of  conduct,  have  runrishfed 
'the  "Monks  with  an  opportunity  of  resorting  to  the  convenient  sys- 
tem of  miraculous  interposition.    In  the  outset  of  their  legend, 
they  observe,  that  the  King;  after  various  oppressive  measures  fex- 
ercised  against  thevCfstereians,  summoned  the  Abbots  and  pifticS- 
\pals  of  that  order  to  Lincoln,  uftftfeer  rtiey  hastened,   flattering 
themselves  that  he  would  there  confer  upon  them  some  marks  ©f 
•hfe  grace  and'fkvof.  *  Instead  of  this,  *lie  historians  continue,  «  the 
^savage  Monarch  ordered  the  Abbots  to  be  trodden  to  death  by 
horses:  but  none  of  his  attendants  being  found  sufficiently  cruel  to 
obey  the  sanguinary  command,  the  ecclesiastics,  dreadfully  alarmed, 
retired  hastily  lo  their  inn.    la  the  course  of  the  .ensuing  r%ht, 
-       £  "  -  .  .    -  when 


j^JlpMfloarch  sluwjj^  aphis  bed,  hedttMRftb?*  Ipmp 
0pdog  before  *  Jitfge,  mvippwW  by  th^  C&erci?p  Afebofe 
who  were  cownaaded  to  **>H*ge  him  severely  with  sq6>  m$ 
jttongt;  and  *h«u  be  apok*  fc  jh*  p^raipg,  1^  dpjajpd  that  kp 
ftjUftlt  the  snort  pf  the  toalipg.  Op  relating  $U  drew  to  ft 
cert^m  ffdtywric  of  JNMojpt,  be  wa«  advised  fo  crave  pprdo#  tf 
Jfee  Ahbflfe  **W  b*  N4  WW  *>  haitarousty  tw^eji;  *pd  ^ 
j»*red  that  4k  Almighty  tod  tepn  infinitely  jnercifuj  *q  Jum,  ip 
jtfw  revealing  tb*  myvtems  of  4$  ftfpenfatjpQs,  ^d  tfprding  hup 
f*if o*l  eowctjpp.  The  Kpg,  .fptyrting  this  cpiiqid,  ordered  tfp' 
Abbot*  to  qtfepd  him,  and,  confrapy  to  th/eir  pqpctations,  recgjnrqd 
them  *ritft  barium  ;'*wd  tfr  mneipbiaiiceof  hiscfee^ 
tipng  to  pflycpoe  bi#  eofldw*,  |ie  sbptfiy  afor  gi*aftd  fi  cbprtgr 
JwtfceJbiariatoii  of  th?  Abbey* 

IV  todwmevU  heft^ied  J>y  Joip}."*!*  yepygrefit;  and,  ip  tf- 
ditioa  to  yappup  impo^pt  priyfrgps  and  jftfiunitfes,  he  0fffci*4  p 
p*yw*t  to  he  jwrf*  tf  WPiwr^  tflWflls  fee  roctipn  of  t^e 
ipflnasft  buityiqp,  Vfhjpb  jffMP  *afee4  99  «*h  ?  fnygwific?^  §qfr , 
thai;  ootrtbstaiidiqg  WKKro#p  pious  dflpathps  *padt  duji^g  tip 
J^of  caa^pptfw  woifcfe  8»w*U  *spwsftw<£  derived  $091 
various  other  sources,  fhc  spa  of  4000  mad?  remained  updip- 
fbmgd  *u  th*p  con^twf  ^i*  cHH  *e  ^fwkpopere  enable^  to 
*M»y»  bj  *  gcapt  pf  the  jiFjJWPBPtw  of  fte  Cbunpb  and^b^fl 
j4  t&mfr  »«e|Wfte,  J^ry  tf*  Third  opfe**}  ail  O^e 
-h*t*£ttfeqns  of  Jais  pr#h*£a**>  John,  a*l  inverted  the  Mppfca 
*itb  lb*  4***y  of  fifliwpiw*  throughout  ffeeir  tfttwppf  Canp- 
j)gp,  w  Bwtahfre,  pbtfb  $i*lftttpr  Kh«  had  tetowd  oo:theni,  to- 
0tffe)r  wtb  the  pri>?hg&  -of  jpld jog  few  $»d  jowteto  therein  *P 
,tW^^.  Wi^th*  3^/^ 

M4»  «* tfcttWHtitth  of  Jgs  ceiga,  ftflfefeo!  a  tpa  ftf  p»a*ge  Wfetp 
^be  deftttittji  .h»  tte  Afon|^  wwaUy  for  4i§  ^lehralion  of  ipa#. 
-Aho*  Ihis^ppfl,  the  Ahfe6^in|Siwmved  *a»d«r  the  tspetql  pro^^ 
.^km^f  Pof«  Jbwppa^  ^boiwatstejiit  Wok  the  prjvifegeof  s^ctwwry, 
WMWptoi  it  bom  the  wprat  ;of  iMi^  wfi  poured  various 
%  N2  rights 
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rights  upon  its  members*  That  the  Abbot  had  the  power  of  sfc 
ting  m  Parliament,  is  asserted  by  tradition;  but  this  report  has  riot 
been  corroborated  by  reference  to  any  historical  document  Oa 
the  Dissolution,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  possession* 
of  the  Abbey  Here,  according  to  Dugdale,  estimated  at  the  annul! 
value  of  3261.  13s.  2d.  but  according  to  Speed,  at  that  of  428L 
6s.  8d.  In  the  following  year,  die  manor  of  Beaufieu,  with  all  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  appurtenances,  (the  rectory,  and  right  of  pa- 
tronage, excepted,)  was  granted  to  Thomas  Wriothesley,'  Esq. 
afterwards  Earl  of  Southampton*  This  grant  was  confirmed  by 
James  the  First,  to  Henry,  Earl1  of  Southampton;  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  Parish  Church,  together  with  the  rectory  of  BeauKeu, 
-was  again  vested  in  its  Lords.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
this  estate  became  the  property  of  Ralph,  Lord  Montague,  after- 
wards created  Duke  of  Montague,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Wriothesleys.  His  son,  John,  second  Duke  of  Montague, 
transmitted  it  to  his  daughters,  Isabella  and  Mary,  from  whom,  by 
intermarriages,  the  manor  has  descended  to  the  Lord  Beaufien, 
and  the  Dake  of  Bucdeugh.*  The  circumference  of  the  manor 
embraces  an  extent  of  twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  clear  annual  re- 
venue amounts  to  between  4000  and  5000L 

The  immediate  precincts  of  the  Abbey  were  encircled  by  a  stone 
wall,  which  in  'several  places  remains  nearly  entire,  and  is  richly 
jnantled  with  fry;  its  <xrcumference  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter; the  entrance  is  by  an  ancient  stone  Gateway.  Proceeding 
onward,  the  first  object  that  attracts  particular  attention,  is  aa 
edifice,  nearly  of  a  square  form,  now  called  the  Palace,  but  ori- 
ginally built  for  the  Abbot's  Lodging,  and  converted  into  a  fiunfy 
seat  after  the  Dissolution.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  canopied  ntch4, 
in  which  stood  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  Abbey 
was  dedicated.  The  Hall  is  a  well-proportioned  room,  handsomely 
vaulted,  the  ribs  springing  from  pilasters,  and  spreading  over  the 
roof  in  beautiful  ramifications.  Eastward,  from  this  edifice  km 
building,  supposed,  from  the  extent  and  height  of  the  apart- 


*  Warner!*  Remarks  VoL  I.  p.  899, 293. 
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meats  to  have  been  the  Dormitory:  beneath  it  are  several  good 
cellars.  The  ancient  Kitchen  is  also  standing;  and  near  it  is  the 
Rtfcctmy,  a  plain  stone  edifice,  with  strong  buttresses:  this  is 
aow  the  Parish  Church  of  Beaulieu;  the  Abbey  Church,  which 
stood  to  the  north-east,  having  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  roof 
is  curiously  raftered  with  04k;  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  being 
embossed  with  rode  sculptures  of  angels  with  shields,  abbots'  heads, 
and  other  figures.  On  the  west  side,  elevated  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  floor,  is  the  ancient  rostrum,  or  pulpit,  from  which 
lectures  >vere  read  when  the  monks  were  assembled  at  their  meals 
Wow,  The  ascent  into  it  is  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  curiously 
arched  and  ribbed  over  head,  and  enlightened  by  pointed  apertures; 
its  form  b  demi-octagonal. 

The  site  of  the  Abbey  Church  may  be  traced  by  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  building  is  remaining. 
Fragments  of  demolished  tombs  are  occasionally  dug  up  here,  this 
havay  been  the  burial-place  of  various  illustrious  personages;  and 
among  them,  of  Queen  Eleanor,  mother  of  King  John.  Some 
traces  of  the  Goisters  are  yet  distinguishable,  round  an  area  of 
about  a  quarter  of,  an  acre,  now  converted  into  a  garden,  on  the 
west  side  of  which  is  a  Gateway,  with  rich  mouldings,  pillars, 
and  capitals.  Behind  the  garden,  are  ruins  of  some,  of  the 
ofiees  of  the  Monastery,  and  particularly  of  the  apartment  in  which 
the  monks  manufactured  their  wine.  Some  fields  to  the  901th  of 
this  bmldipg,  spreading  along  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  still  bear  the  name  of  the  Vineyards?  Several  of  the  fish- 
ponds, belonging  to  this  Monastery,  are  yet  entire,  and  abound 
•  fish. 

During  the  period  that  Beaulieu  Abbey  was  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  a  sanctuary,  it;  walls  afforded  a  temporary  protection 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  courageous  Queen  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
who,  retipming  from  the  Continent  in  full  expectation  of  Jbeing  re- 
mstated  m  her  former  dignity,  was,  on  her  arrival  at  Weymouth, 

N  3  informed 

*  See  Warner**  Remarks,  Vol,  I.  in  which  are  various  proofs  of 
the  vine  having  been  cultivated  in  this  country. 


informed  of  the  imprisonment  of  her  hiisbarffl,  &e  destitution  of 
liis  army,  the  death  of  the  tarl  of  Warwick,  and  the  elevation  » 
the  throne  of  her  mortal  enfemy,  Edward  the  Fourth.    On  this  oc- 
casion, her  intrepid  spirit  beht  beneath  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
woe;  and,  with  her  youthftit  son,  she  sought  reftige  withfo  we 
Jriehdly  walls  of  Beauliett,  where,  sobn  afterwards,  the  pr&eft* 
t)f  the  Earl  of  bevon,  and  some  other  faithful  Adherents,  causel 
ner  to  re-assume  Tier  fortitude,  and  again  prepare  lbt  active  exe*- 
lion.    Anoth'ei  celebrated  fugitive,  to  Whom  the  Abbey  oT&eaufiea 
afforded  sanctuary,  was  Perkin  Warbeek,  whose  read  brfgte  has 
been  a  theme  of  much  argument,  and  is  yet,  perhaps,  a  stityjetfc 
foi  future  historians  completely  to  develope.    Having  taiJded  ft 
the  west  of  England,  and  received  a  check  before  the  gates  of 
fexeter,  he  fled  to  this  asylum,  where  be  continned  some  tine; 
though  every  chance  of  escape  was  precluded  by  the  conduct  <tf 
Lord  Daubeney,  who  invested  the  place  witli  300  men.    Atfebgtb, 
the  promise's  of  the  King,  Henry  the  Seventh,  allured  himffofa 
liis  retreat;  and,  after  the  publication  of  an  actual,  or  pretended, 
confession  of  imposture,  he  was  committed  prisoner 'to  the  To#eY. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  practices*;  lie  w*» 
'condemned  to  die,  tdid  yvks  executed  at  l^burh,  in  the^eaf  l4*#. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Beaiilieu  river,  and  village  of  Etbttry, 
VfeXBUttt  liOUSE,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Mitford,  kuthot-tjf  Afe 
ftistory  of  fereece,  by  whose  judicious  alterations  the  gfotmdsotf 
this  estate  have  been  greatly  improved;  the  views  are  in  nftoty 
'parts  extremely  fine :  this  demesne  is  about  eight  miles  m  cfrdftn^ 
'fefence. 

LEA?,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  sea  shore,  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
is  me  common  place  of  embarkation  from  this  part  of  Hampshire 
'to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ft  lying  ricaYlV  bjtyo'site  to  Cowe*.  On  this 
'coast,  observes  Mr.  teirpin;  ^iowfing  a*nd  fishing  are  cofthboiify 
"die  employments  of  the  safflepcTson.  Jfe  Who  in  snmmfcr,  wMi 
'his  line  or  Tiis  net,  plies  theshdreS)  WheVtbey  are  dve*flbwed  Vy 
the  tide,  in  winter,  with  his  ^df),  as  the  evening  draws  on,  rnns 
up  in  his  boat  among  the  creeks  and  crannies,  which  the  tide 
leaves  in  the  mud  hinds,  and  the're*  lies  in  patient  etfpectatidh  of 
his  prey."  At 


-  As  tee^atfbetwewti^porti^ 

Wight,  is  pfftpe^frq-deffrfoion,,  wiPtfftig,  when  the  tide  ebbs, 
ff  vait  muddy  flats,  covered  with  green  sea-weed,  tjie&wler  Jia% 
here  an  opportunity  of  practising  arts  which  can  only  be  pursued 
in  similar  situations,  and  which  require  the  exertion  of  consider*? 
We  fortitude.    Hie  sea-fowl  commonly  feed  by  night;  and  as 
ibey  advance  in  aH  dieir  multitudes  to  graze  on  the  savannas  of 
the  shore,  the  fowler  attentively  listens  to  their  noise,  which,  when 
op  the  wing,  bears  resemblance  to  the  full  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds, 
Should  they  alight  at  some  place  at  too  great  a  distance  for  his 
gun,  though  .of  the  loqgest  barrel,  to  reach  tyem,  and  his  situa* 
turn  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to*  e^ge  his  boat  along  some  winding 
creek,  he  despairs  of  success  that  right;  but  if  he  discovers  them 
witlrin  the  range  of  his  piece,  or  pieces,  for  he  is  generally  doubly 
armed,  he  prepares  to  fire:    As  his  prey  feed  in  silence,  his  aim 
can  only  be  governed  by  the  indistinct  noises  which  arise  among  so 
large  a  host;  he  directs  his  first  piece,  therefore,  as  well  as  lie  can, 
towards  the  sound,  and  instantly  catching  up  his  other  gun,  dis- 
cjjaiges  k  towards  the  spot  wjjere  be  supposes  the  flock  tp  rise  on 
the  wing,    flis  gains  lor  the  night  are  now  decided;  and  he  has 
©aly  U>  gather  bis  hamest.    He  ixmradiafely  puts  on  Jus  woud-pat- 
trns,  winch  are  flat  pieces  of  board,  worn  to  prevent  bis  sinking 
h  the  mud,  and  goes  groping  about  in  the  dark  in  quest  of  his 
booty;  picking  up  perhaps  a  dozen,  and  perhaps  not  one. — "  So 
hardly  does  the  poor  fowler  earn  a  few  shillings,  exposed,  in  an 
open  boat,  during  a  solitary  whiter  night,  to  the  weather  as  it 
comes,  rain,  bail,  or  snow;  on  a  hleak  coast,  a  league  perhaps 
from  the  heach;  and  often  in  danger,  without  great  care,  of  being 
faed  in  the  mud,  where  toe  would  become  an  inevitable  prey  to 
fbe  retuBuug  tide."*    Groat  quantities  of  wild  duck,  and  widgeon, 

N  4  are 

v  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  Vol.  II.  p.  191—193,  "  I  have  heard/' 
continues  this  author,  from  whose  account  the  above  particulars  are  se- 
lected, "  of  an  unhappy  fowler,  whom  this  hazardous  occupation  led  in- 
fo the  greatest  distress,  and  that  too  in  die  day-time,  which  shows  the 
.double  danger  of  such  expeditions  in  the  night.    Mounted  on  his  rnud- 

pattens* 
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ate  bred  in  the  rashes  and  sedges  of  a  small  creek  eastward  of 
Leap,  and  in  the  covers  of  the  various  little  rough  islands  that  rise 
on  its  surface.  Proceeding 

pattens,  he  was  traversing  oae  of  these  mud-land  plains  in  quest  of 
ducks,  and  being  intent  only  on  his  game,  he  suddenly  found  that  the 
waters,  which  had  been  brought  forward  with  uncommon  rapidity  by 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  tide  and  current,  had  made  an  alarming 
progress  around  him.  Incumbered  as  his  feet  were,  he  could  not  exert 
much  expedition ;  but  to  whatever  part  he  ran,  he  found  himself  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  tide.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation,  a  thought 
struck  him,  and,  as  the  only  hope  of  safety,  he  retired  to  that  part  of  the 
plain  which  seemed  the  highest,  from  its  being  yet  Uncovered  by 
water;  here,  striking  the  barrel  of  his  gun  (which,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  wild-fowl,  was  very  long)  deep  into  the  mud,  he  resolved  to 
hold  fast  by  it,  as  a  support,  as  well  as  security,  against  the  waves ;  and 
to  wait  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  A  common  tide,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  not,  in  that  place,  have  reached  above  his  middle ;  but  as 
this  was  a  springtide,  and  brought  in  with  so  strong  a  current,  he  durst 
hardly  expect  so  favorable  a  conclusion.  In  the  mean  time, '  the  water 
making  a  rapid  advance,  had  now  reached  him.  It  covered  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood— it  rippled  over  his  feet— it  gained  his  knees— hit 
waist— button  after  button  was  swallowed  up— tHl  at  length  it  advanced 
over  his  very  shoulders.  With  a  palpitating  heart,  he  gave  himself  up 
for  lost ;  still,  however,  he  held  fast  by  his  anchor.  His  eye  was  eagerly 
in  search  of  some  boat,  which  might  accidentally  take  its  course  that 
way,  but  none  appeared.  A  solitary  head  floating  on  the  water,  and 
that  sometimes  covered  by  a  wave,  was  no  object  to  be  descried  from 
the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league ;  nor  could  be  exert  any  sounds 
of  distress  that  could  be  heard  so  far. — While  he  was  thus  making  up 
his  mind,  as  the  exigence  would  allow,  to  the  terrors  of  destruction,  his 
attention  was  called  to  a  new  object.  He  thought  he  saw  the  upper • 
most  button  of  his  coat  begin  to  appear.  No  mariner  floating  on  a  wreck, 
could  behold  a  cape  at  sea  with  greater  transport,  than  he  did  the  up- 
permost button  of  his  coat  j  but  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  was  such, 
and  the  turn  of  the  tide  so  slow,  that  it  "was  yet  some  time  before  ho 
durst  venture  to  assure  himself,  that  the  button  was  fairly  above  the 
level  of  the  flood.  At  length,  however,  a  second  button  appearing  at 
intervals,  his  sensations  may  rather  be  conceived  than  described ;  and  hit 
joy  gave  him  spirits  and  resolution  to  support  his  uneasy  situation  four 
or  five  hours  longer,  till  the  waters  had  fairly  retired.*' 
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'  Ykoceeding  along  the  coast  to  the  north-east,  the  eye  k  arrested* 
fey  a  whimsical  kind  of  building,  called  EAGLEHURCT;  bat 
more  generally,  Liatr ell's  Folly,  from  its  having  been  erected  by 
die  Honorable  Temple  Luttrell.  It  was  raised  as  a  prbspeetUiouse, 
and  occupies  a  very  beautiful  and  commanding  eminence,  Which 
lias  been  formed*  into  a  terrace,  and  extends  a  considerable  way 
along  the  beach :  the  sea-view  is  remarkably  interesting^  This 
edifice  is  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  tower,  in  which  are  the  banqueting 
and  sitting  rooms;  these  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  a  very  expen- 
sive and  splendid  style :  the  omces  are  detached. .  This  estate  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan. 

About  one  mile  from  this  edifice,  on  a  singular  tongue  of  land, 
winch  projects  nearly  half  way  across  the  Southampton  Water,  is 
CALSHOT  CASTLE,  a  small  fortress,  constructed  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  as  a  safeguard  to  Southampton  Bay.  It  has  stfll  a  garri* 
soo,  though  but*  ill-adapted  for  defence,  and  at  present  of  very 
immaterial  importance:  the  surrounding  prospects  are  very  fine. 

CADLAND*  the  interesting  seat  of  Robert  Druminond,  Esq. 
the  pleasant  village  of  Fawley,  includes  an  area  about  five 
in  circumference,  inclosed  as. a  Park,  and  finely  diversified 
by  ita  irregular  surface,  and  woodland  scenery;  The  House  is  a 
plain,  bat  commodious  building,  standing  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Southampton  Water.  <  The  grounds  were 
laid  out  by  Brown,'  and  contain  a  great  abundance  of  old  and  ve» 
actable  timber. 

At  HYTHE,  a  beautiful  Tittle  hamlet,  that  skirts  the  Southamp. 
ton  Water,  is  the  ferry  from  this  side  to  the  town  of  Southampton, 
which  ties  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the  north.  The  prospects 
irons  the  adjacent  eminence,  are  extensive,  and  extremely  fine. 

At  DIBDSN,  an  ancient  village,  catted  Depe-dene  m  the 
Book,  was  a  Fishery  and  a  Saltern,  at  the  time  of 
that  survey.  The  Church  is  very  oM,  but  incommodious 
and  mean:  several  of  the  Lisle  family,  of  Moyle's  Court,  and 
Crux  Eastou;  lie  buried  in  this  fabric.  In  the  Church-yard  is  an 
yew-tree,  the  bole  of  wliich  is  about  thirty  feet  round 
the  root    The  trunk  is  hollow,  but  still  sufficiently  strong  to 

support 


fit  pAftWBK* 

s*ppoj&  three  stems of  ^considerable  da*.,  About  1404 
of  marsh  and  mncUaacb,.  or  the  shore  near  DifcdeiH  have  lately 
tee*  securely  embanked,  and  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  JUud 
Jfclmsbucyf  who  possesses  a  large  estate  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  manor  of  BURY*FA£M,  between  three  and  four  mil* 
oerthwardfroffiDibdeB,  i»  the  property  of  Sk  Charles  MUU,  Bart 
and  is  held  by  an  ancient  grant  from  the  Crown,  by  the  teuni* 
of  the  possessor  presenting  the  Sovereign  with  a  pair  of  white  gpts> 
bounds  whenever  be  eaters  the  New  Forest  This  custom  was  ob- 
served in  the  year  17  89,  when  die  late  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Bfilb 
presented  his  present  Majesty  with  a  couple  of  those  nf"mii1s  as 
beahgbted  from  lbs*  carriage  atLyndhuwt;  the  breed  taiag  pur- 
posely preserved  by  the  fiunUy .  The  Howe  is  a  modern  biriMj*s> 
Sjsacted  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion,  in  removing  which,  and 
fo-diggfflg'lhe  foundations  of  the  pseseat  one,  a  considerable  nunv 
fcerof  Reman  eoins  were  discovered;  most  of  then  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Charles* 

SLING,  called  .S^iages  in  the  Domesday  Book,  appears,  from 
that  reward,  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  frequence,  it  having 
a  Church,  two  miUs*  a  fishery,  and  a  sa}tem,  at  the , period  of 
piakiog  the  Survey.  In  -the  wsga  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
manor  was  held  .by  the  tenure  of  provkhng  half  a  day's  eaterttsa- 
meat  ftr  the  King,  whenever  he.  should  pass  that  way.  The 
C^rgA  has  been  enhrggri  at  different  periods,  as  appears  from  the 
variety  in  its  architecture.  In  sinking  a  well  in  this  parish,  .a  few 
years  ago*  a  quantity  of  fossil  shells  was  discovered  at  the  sVyth 
of  thirty-aix  feet 

.  About  two  miles  south-westward  frotu  Eliug  is  the  beantiU 
Forest-Lawn,  called  JHound's-Down,  which  to  the  eye  appeaiDs 
of  a  circular  form  ;  but,  the  skirts  of  the  area  are  «yery  where 
•broken,  by  grand  screens  -of  ferest-woed,  wjuch  give  a  dignity  4p 
the  view -but  rarely  equalled,  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  thejbott 
pasture  grounds  m  the  New  Forest;  -the  herds  of  deer  that  jue 
seen  grazing  on  it  in  a  summer  evening,  add  grpafly  to  the  interest 
of  the  landscape, 

Returning 


r~ltetBrh^totb*seaeoast^  m1bet*#bmto&Md*Ljriagbm4 
•teofth*  first ©fc^e^tltttarr^^Trttefit^  wHUROTCASTLB^ 

*  frrtaas  erected  to  tkftad  this  part  e*tfaeGhawe4by  Hiinrytfch 
Eighth,  and  consisting  tif  «  cirtttbr  fcnte*,  stifagthcMtd  fry  mit 

UlMqm.    lift  Cattle  is  sta^hev 

» 4efuf  al  xanseway,  ofr  point  of  labels  iriU  tana£nw 
into  into  the  sfaav In  a-  «Mfttl»easft  dtoelMB,  aad  appiwduew  die 
Me  of  Wight  wUrin  the  distance  Of 'a  mile.  CbupenMh 
AmtturowlMs,  the  tide  nates  Armagh  the  *****  whh 
fcie«*Mfc>  antl  to  deepened  the  chnanelto  no  less  adqrth*bs* 
t#Uianyn^lia*iila84  The  eainetfey  ifaftM;  at  «^  waUrrta»c« 
;««>y«k  tii  bi«adth,  fend  »m6lw«  lengft  wf  bead* 
I  wWH«ieAgTa<el  awl  pebWes.  Hie  skfe  towards  the  fafc 
<ttf  Wgfct  is  a  bold  shore*  beaten  into  ledges  or  testaces  of  psjsV 
M*,  bythevfcfcnceof  die  waves?  the  other  side,  wiUh*  sh** 
fered,  k  iMdtfo^,  mrthy,  'and  imdetmhied ;  tiwimng  the 
*atfer,  when  Che  tide  lows*  into  a  smooth  tand-iocked  bay.# 

Within  the  dreary  walls  of  Horst  Castle,  Charles  the  Fust  was 
ttttfifleo1  ftV  *<*Ml  <&?§  in  frsettftlfeii  >1<648>>  the  month  torine- 
«ah#ypre<5ed%lhati^  tter*  alio  was 

flMpriswaed,  daring  «>  ffeilod  *f  *My  iyem,  a  Roa4*it4aJfel£ 
Mat*  nans*  lAtata*  who  w*  mUdamsttd  to  pespeturil  eon- 
foetaent,  'for  Hiestlj ! teatif  eslii%  the  dMes  af*  bis.  £aMtinh.rv£fte 
iBe*  fattc***,  1f(f^y  «k  tffe  age  -of  >se»wrtyfi>«it  The  Cartte 
l^stAfc'gttrlfeb*;'  thongs  aiiiteihfe^ofFortsritontfc,  wf*he 
4m$b  of  a  «e«f«ittt,''  Aefeolfcs  hdMe^enettOly  beeDiegkefeecL'* 

*  'Besides  the  edrirt* tf  taNtioti  of  (Runt  Oastle,  observes  lfc< Aft. 
Jffci,t  ■*  ftercfo  Softer  pftftoKirityta  Shfe  ooa*t>  which 
notice.  This  is  an  Island  called  the  SHINGLES,  what*  I 
Vk«  fifteen  ©V**eMy^*boS%  thew^  and  at>«thev  fifties, 
itob!^di«ppe^,  lis«ftsk8*i«ttStH>oal^  ***rtog*kst1s;  iat  oafe 
*«ii^;  nearer  the  trie  ^f  Wight ^attdat another,  Hearer 'At  eftaet 
~of  Tftatopshire:  #^ta#*ery  of  it,  is  iris.  In 'that^wt'of  :tfie 
&diatmelites  *  ttst'tflfift  of  petioles,  e*  near  die  sufftee,  that  it  is 


*  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  Vol.  II.  p.  89.  f  Ibid,  p.  9t. 


beaten  up  Into  an  Island  by  the  raging  of  Ike  eda, 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  as  the  tides  and  aureate 
drive:  from  the  same  causes,  also,  all  the  prominent  parts  of  it 
are  easily  dispersed,  and  the  Island  vanishes."  ' 

On  the  sea-coast,  within  the  manors  of  MlLfbRD  and  Hor&le, 
traces  of  the  ancient  SaHnm,  or  Salt-workt,  may  yet  be  discovered 
at  very  low  ebbs  of  the  tide.  From  the  bold  and  lofty  eminence! 
called  Herdeil  or  Hordwell  Cliff;  is  a  very  grand  view  of  the 
ocean,  which  here  appears  to  compose  acAp^aous  bay;  its  cast* 
an^atmnity  being  formed  by  the  Iiaie  of  Wight,  and  itsweActn 
point  by  Hengistbnry  Head.  Hordle  Church  »  momaifaed  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  and  parts  of  the  structure  Appear  to  be  as  a* 
debt  as  the  reign  of  Edward  me  Coafcssbr.  A  ietlstohe  records 
He  memory  of  Christopher  Clark,  some  time  Lord  of  this  Bttbor, 
who  died  m  1720,  at  the  great  age  of;  U£<  TM>  ctifis  on  this 
coast  aboutod  with  fossil  shells,  a  stratum  of  which;  is ,  thought  to 
range  through  the  whole,  of  the  New  Forest,  m  e*ortb-eastered* 
taction.  •■..,•*,•.•• 

HIGH  CLIFF  obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  odfr 
brity  fiom  a  sumptuous'  mansion  erected  b^re  by  me  late  Eart  of 
Bnte^  foe  the  advantage  x>f  the  sea  ait,  laid  extent  of  tbfe  prospect. 
The  danger  arising  from  the  situatmv  and  oAer  rircumstasttc* 
htve,.h0wereiv  occasioned  this  seat  to  .be-nogloeted*  and  part  of 
the  buikling  to  be  taken  down,  as  tbejaqdfprinp  nro  constantly 
tmdBflniomg  the  Cliff,  .so  thai  targe  mpne*of  it  freqaenty  frU  into 
the  sen.  In  some  plaoes  on  tWs  coast,  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
combining  with  the  effect  of  the  springs,  isjracorded  to  have  en* 
crouched  upon  the  land  nearly,  a  quarter  of  a  mfc  within  the  hot 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

About  twa  miles  eastward  fromChri**(%«web,  is  a  farm,  called 
SOMERFORD  GRANGE,  which  belonged  to  the  Priory  founded 
in  that  town,  and,  at  the  period  of  the  Dissolution,  was  given  to 
John 'Draper,  the  last  Prior,  together  with  the  manor.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  a  ruined  brick  house,  apparently  of  the  time  qf 
Charles  the  First;  and  a  more  ancient  CJiapel,  of  stone,  adjoining 
H  on  the  east :  the  roof  of  the  latter  is  handsomely  arched  with 
1  wood. 
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la  the,  grounds  are  severe!  large  fish^ends,  from  which 
the  annates  of  the  Priory  were  supplied  with  fish.* 

CHRIST-CHURCH, 

Om  Ch*ist*Cht7Rch  Twyneham,  but  more  correctly 
Twynam-baurne,  or  T\ve<m-ca,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Saxon  tnnes,f 
is  sftaated,  as  these  latter  names  imply,  between  two  rivers,' the 
Avu»snd  the  Scour,  which  unite  their  streams  at  a  short  distance 
below  the  town,  and  then  spreading  to-  the  south-east,  flow  into 
the  an  at  Christ-Church  Bay.  The  appellation  Christ-Church, 
was  derived  from  the  ancient  Church  and  Priory  erected  here,  and 
eoswaoated  to  the  Saviour  Christ. 

Dm  origin  of  tins  town  wunquestkmably  extremely  remote,  and 
if  not  of  British,  it  was  probably  of  Roman  building,  as  may  he 
infested  from  a  discovery  made  by  the  late  Gttftavus  Blinder,  Esq* 
who,  hi  ascertaining,  the  ichnography  of  the  demolished  Prior*, 
discovered  within  the  foundations,  a  cavity  about  two  feet  square, 
that  had  been  covered  with  a  stone,  carefully  cemented  with  lead 
irirto  the  adjohsisg  pavement,  and  contained  to  the  amount  of  half 
a  bushel  of  bird's  bones,  and  these  of  herons,  bitterns,  cocks,  and 
hens,  mostly  well  preserved.} 

Ksliangdinary  as  such  a  phenomenon  may  seem,  observes  Mr. 
Warner,  "  these  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it,  if  we  advert 
to  the.  superstition  of  the  ancient  Romans, 'and  to  the  practices  of 
the  early  Christians.  Among  die  former,  many  different  species  of 
fends  were  held  in  high  vedefetioo,  and  carefully  preserved  tor  the 
imposes  of  sacrifice  and  augurial  dmnatkm.  Adopting  the  ne* 
nserous  absurdities  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  worship,  these  tola* 

rating 

*  Grose**  Antiquities,  Vol.  II. 

t  The  appellation  Tueon-ca,  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  that 
of  Twyneham  »  mentioned  in  a  charter  granted  by  King  Athelstan,  and 
prated  in  the  Monasticon. 

%  Archaoiogis,  VoL  IV.  pw.US., 


Ming  aenqiieiamharfattxediaaBi^^ 
the  heron,  the  chicken,  andefttebwd*;  ta*  boats  of  adaM^aftaf 
their  decease,  were  not  unfrequently  deposited  within  the  walb  of 
the  temple  of  the  deity4o-  whom  they  wei^considered  aspecuhariy 
appropriated.  It  seems  then  probable  that  the  spot  on  which  the 
ttio*yofCorirf^tfr<^  hadarigioaVy  b^ocpnjkd 

4>y  some  Htatktn  ftmple*  *      ' 

■■•  "Than  a  Christian  plane  of  worahip  sapuMteere^aatfa* 
«te  ofahgan  T€©p»eatChrist-CbMrch,  mpotmmm&k**- 
mmtibuke,  sbot  similar  instances  occur,  i^  only  mipr+FaJcbg- 
,dom,  but  thJongfaont  the  whole,  Continent  of  Eiftope;,and  *r 
Jean*  from  Keysler,  that  it  was  a  eonwion  pm^tm  wilfatto^sAp 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen*,  to  fe<tt  «ttb*j**s 
*br  daw  new  places  of  ttonbip,  uluri  hem  tafrv^ia^  opi- 
nion of  the  converts,  by  andoat  coosecmliea.^ 
.  The  eastiest  historical  doeuiDeitt  relt^g  U>  tokto^o,  os4»«to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  from  which  it  appeals,  tta&faalwaJdVat*- 
savgerman  to  Edward  die  Eider,  took  p*sae*si«a  oiit  during  hss 
ahort4Mrefroftmttefi%i*fj&e^  Iad*&on*»- 

day  Book,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Royal  Jtfaaasv  awd  a  Raffly  |fr 
tfae  name  0/  intamaja;  and  recorded  to i^Tethirtyone meauafeas, 
paying  a  yearly  tax  of  sixteen  pence.  , %i 

.  Chrat-Chujrch  continued  pared  of  the  Ro^  demesne  titt  the 
mgn  of  Henry  the  Hurt,  who  gave  it  to  Richard  de  Rename  ©r 
Redvtrs,  with  many  other  possesaons  of  immense  Take.  Sftas 
powerful  Baron  is  sapposed  to  have  strengthened  the  town  by  «fc, 
mid  to  have  erected  a  Castle  fcene,t  though  Nordea  has  recorded 
the  latter  to  have  been  raised  by  EawardAe>£lder.  inachaafttr 
-granted  to  the  friary  by  Bsnthrin  Q>  Redeem,  «on  of  the  abase 
Rkhard,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  thefossatum  castelli  is  ex* 
pressly  mentioned;  the  fortress  itqelf,  therefore,  mast  have  been 
previously  erected.  Christ-Church  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  De  Redvers  family,  with  a  short  alienation  by  the  manage 

•  Topographical  Remarks,  Vol.  II.  p.  41—44. 
fWsutaei's Remarks  Vol.  II  g.  50. 


•or 

#  a  dstts^tor,  tiO  tie  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  when  k  was 
toJtettd  to  thai  ievewrignby  Isnbt4k<feFoaribos>* 

ftdward  the  Third,  la  the  dM  of  hi*  reign,  granted  the  bo* 
rough,  major,  and  hundred  of  Chrfst-Chorch,  to  Sir  Wiliam  <k 
MoaUtfnta,  afterwards  fcarl  of  Salisbury,  and  his  wife  Catherine, 
in  whose  descendants  they  Motioned  till  about  the  year  1400* 
ertm  Sir  John  de  Montncute  was  beheaded  for  conspiring  against 
Heir;  the  Fourth,  and his  posw^om  escheated  to  the  Crown,  Io 
fee  .tttrtywA  of  Heary  the  Sixth,  this  manor,  borough,  «od 
fcttdltd,  were  leased  to  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury  m 
right  of  the  LarfyAftiee,  bis  wife,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  by 
fen  imnwiri  rent  of  a  ad  rote.  Whether  or  not  this  lease  was  i*. 
tawed,  fe  uncertain,  though  most  probably  it  was,  as  these  pomes* 
stout  Were  numbered  with  the  ether  estates  of  the  celebrated  Maiv 
garet,  Countest  of  Salisbury,  Rschard,fts^and-(kughter1  whom  the 
tyrant,  Henry  the  Eighth,  caused  to  be  attainted  of  treason,  and 
1  k  her  seventieth  year* 

fee  Ant,  by  ndentuie,  dated  m  the  eighteenth  of  h* 
nested  the  manor  of  Christ-Church,  with  many  others,  in 
fcr  the  use  of  his  ion  Prince  Charles;  after  whose 
i  to  the  throne,  it  was  granted,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
to  four  persons,  named  Dischfield,  Highlord,  Clarke,  and  Mossa, 
to  hold  hi  fcetfrrm,  at  the  annual  rent  of  S2L  4a.  id.  In  the 
twenty  second  of  Charles  the  Second*  it  appears,  from  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  elaims  on  the  New  Forest,  to  have  belonged  to 
*dwero\  Earl  of  darendon,  whose  Amfly  continued  ownentffltte 
atone  of  that  ©eutory,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Sir  Peter 
'Mew.  By  the  descendant*  of  that  gendeasan,  k  wm  transmitted 
to  the  late  I.  Clark,  Esq.  who  bequeathed  it  to  Sir  George  lappa, 
-Bort;  The  Right  Honorable  George  Rose,  the  present  proprietor, 
hncamr  potsetscd  by  purchase  hi  the  year  1790* 
.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Gm^*  that  tiow  reniak,  s«  the  niins 
of  the  Keep,  or  Citadel,  and  of  an  ancient  stone  building,  that 
ifwobably  the  State  apaittnent    Hie  farmer  occupied  the  sum- 


*$**n$*LjmtgW*  *  I*5- 
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roit  of  a  small  artificial  mount,  and,  from  the  remains  of  the*** 
and  west  walls  now  standing,  appears  to  have  inclosed  an  ana  of 
about  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-four:  these  walls  are  ten  feet 
thick;  their  original  height  is  unknown,  as  the  upper  parts  haw 
been  taken  down.  The  building  supposed  to  hate  been  the  state 
apartment,  or  Governor's  residence,  is  upwards  of  seventy  feet 
long,  and  nearly  thirty  broad;  its  walls,  like  those  of  the  Keep^ 
being  exceedingly  thick.  On  the  ground  floor  are  a  number  of 
loop-holes,  formed  by  a  large  semicircular  arch  within,  lessening  by 
degrees,  and  terminating  in  a  chink.  From  the  ground  floor  was  an 
ascent  to  the  upper  apartments  by  a  stone  stair-case,  part  of  which 
yet  remains.  "  The  place  for  receiving  the  floor  of  the  first  story 
is  very  visible;  it  seems  to  have  had  one  room  only/  lighted  by 
three  large  windows  on  the  east,  and  as  many  on  the  west  side* 
they  were  all  included  in  semicircular  arches,  formed  of  stones  very 
neatly  cut,  and  divided  by  a  small  pillar  in  the  centre,  in  the 
east  side,  and  somewhat  north  of  the  centre,  was  a  very  large  fire- 
place, worked  circularly  into  the  main  wall,  .havfeig  also  a  high 
cylindrical  stone  chimney,  seemingly  the  only  (original)  one  in  the 
building.  At  the  north  end  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
arched  window;  the  columns,  and  part  of  the  internal  arch,  are  stiH 
remaining,  and  answer  to  a  handsome  semicircular  arch  on  the 
outside,  decorated  with  zig-zag  ornaments.  •  This  has  been  stopped 
up,  and  two  brick  fire-places,  with  a  chimney  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, built  up  in  it,  seemingly  of  no  antiquity,  whence  it  is  evident 
that  this  building  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling.  Over  tht 
south  end,  near  the  top,  is  a  circular  window,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  lighting  some  upper  apartment. .  From  what  re- 
mains of  the  ornamental  part  of  this  building,  it  appears  to  have 
been  elegantly  finished,  and  cased  with  squared  stones;  most  of 
which,  however,  have  been  taken  away:  by  the  ruins  of  several 
walls,  there  were  some  ancient  buildings  at  right  angles  to  this  hall, 
stretching  away  towards  the  Keep."* 

The  Prior y  of  Christ-Church  was  a  very  ancient  foundation; 
so  ancient,  indeed,  that  we  have  no  records  of  the  time  of  its  ori- 
ginal 
*  Grose's  Antiquities,  Vol  II. 
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gntl  establishment    Camden  only  observes,  that  it  was  founded 
early  in  die  Saxon  times;  and  other  writers  are  equally  deficient  as 
to  the  exact  period  of  its  origin.    Its  inmates  were  secular  Canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine;  and  the  establishment,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  consisted  of  a  Deqn  and 
twenty-four  Canons.*    William  Rufiis  bestowed  the  Church  and 
Convent  on  Ralph  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  minion  of 
hh  tyranny,  who  had  been  Dean  here  in  the  early  part  of  his  life* 
Hut  prelate  determined  to  rebuild  the  Church,  and  the  other  con- 
ventual edifices,  which  he  found  extremely  out  of  repair,  on  a  more 
extensive  and  superb  scale  than  they  had  been  originally  con- 
structed; and  for  this  purpose  seised  the  revenues  of  the  Canons, 
allowing  each  of  them  merely  a  sufficiency  for  his  sustenance. 
Godric,  the  then  Dean,  who  strenuously  opposed  this  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  his  brethren,  was  degraded  from  his  office, 
and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  on  the  Continent;  whence,  however,  he 
was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  for- 
mer dignity.    Flambard  having  thus  overcome  all  opposition  to 
his  designs,  levelled  the  ancient  buildings  with  the  ground  ;f  and 
having  sufficiently  completed  his  new  works,  the  Church  was  so- 
lemnly dedicated  to  Christ    About  this  period,  the  Bishop  pur- 
posed to  remove  the  secular  Canons,  and  to  replace  them  by  re- 
gular Canons  of  the  same  order;  but  his  extortions,  and  oppressive 
conduct,  having  offended  the  new  Monarch,  Henry  the  First,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  wealth  and  honors,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.     From  this  fortress  he  escaped  by  stratagem,  and  fled  to 
Normandy,  to  the  court  of  Robert,  the  eldest  brother  of  Henry, 
whom  he  excited  to  invade  England,  and  by  whose  influence  he 
was  restored  to  his  bishopric;  yet  die  Priory  of  Christ-Church  was 
retained  by  Henry,  and  afterwards  granted  with  the  manor  to 
Richard  de  Redvers.    This  nobleman  increased  the  endowments 
by  the  gift  of  various  rich  estates,  and  vested  the  community  with 
many  valuable  privileges.    His  son,  Baldwin,  confirmed  ail  the 
Vol.  VI.  Feb.  1805.  O  grants 

*  Tanner^  Notitia. 
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grants  made  by  his  fctber,  and  bestowed  several  additional  immu- 
nities. Soon  afterwards,  Baldwin  introduced  a  certain  number  of 
regular  Canons  into  the  society,  and  placed  them  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  Prior;  thus  completing  the  alteration  projected  by 
Flambard ;  he  permitted,  however,  the  secular  Canons  to  continue 
members  till  their  respective  deaths,  though  in  a  state  of  subordi- 
nation to  the  new-comers .•  Richard  de  Red  vers,  son  of  Baldwin, 
by  grant,  dated  anno  116*1,  invested  the  Priory  with  many  new  pri- 
vileges. Numerous  grants,  with  additional  liberties,  were  made  by 
die  subsequent  possessors  of  the  family  estates;  yet  this  increase  in 
property  and  consequence,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  any  proportionate  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  either 
science  or  literature ;  the  only  book  in  the  Priory  Library,  at  the 
period  of  the  Dissolution,  being  the  Leges  aliquot  region  Sdxonice  ;t 
a  Saxon  version  of  a  few  laws. 

When  the  possessions  of  this  Priory  were  surrendered  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  their  annual  nett  value  was  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  3121.  7s.  9d.  the  gross  income,  according  to  Speed, 
was  5441.  6s.  Od.  John  Draper,  the  last  Abbot,  had  a  pension 
allowed  of  1331.  6s.  Sd.  and  was  also  permitted  to  occupy,  daring 
life,  the  Prior's  Lodgings,  and  Orange  at  Somersford.  These 
considerable  investments  were  most  probably  in  return  for  his 
pliant  conduct,  the  Commissioners  having  reported  him  to  be  a 
very  honest  conformable  person;  and  one  too,  it  should  seem,  who 
had  not  secreted  any  of  the  riches  of  his  establishment;  as  the 
same  lettetf  has  the  sentence,  "  we  found  the  house  welfe  furaysh- 
ede  with  juellys  and  plate,  wheieof  some  be  meete  for  the  King's 
Majestie's  use/)  On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  in  the  thvty- 
first  of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  the  site  of  the  Priory 
to  Stephen  Kkton,  and  Margaret,  hk  wife,  to  hold  by  the  service 
of  the  fortieth  part  of  a  Knight's  fee,  and  the  rant  of  31s.  6d|. 

In 

*  Warner'*  Remark*,  Vol  II.  p.  1 15. 
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In  the  ensuing  year,  the  Priory  Church,  with  the  Church-yard,  and 
aB  appurtenances,  werfe  granted  to  the  Churchwardens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  for  ever:  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  James  the 
First,  in  the  ninth  of  his  reign,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
means  of  preserving  the  Church  from  the  destruction  that  has 
overwhelmed  the  other  buildings  which  appear  to  have  been  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  the  Church,  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
house  and  gardens  that  belonged  to  the  late  Gustavus  Brandef, 
Esq.  who  purchased  the  site  of  the  Priory  about  forty  years  ago. 
Some  remains  of  the  wall,  that  inclosed  the  conventual  buildings, 
ire  yet  standing;  and  without  it,  to  the  south-east,  is  a  meadow, 
still  called  the  Convent  Garden ;  in  a  field  adjoining  to  which,  are 
the  vestiges  of  several  fish-ponds,  and  stews.  Another  trace  of  this 
religious  foundation  may  be  found  in  a  walk,  or  ambulatory,  called 
hradise,  now  used  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  scholars  of 
Christ-Church  school.  What  seems  to  have  been  the  Lodge  of 
the  Priory,  is  now  occupied  by  a  miller;  and,  from  the  initials 
J.  D.  which  appear  on  various  parts  of  the  building,  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  erected  during  the  time  of  John  Draper,  the  last 
Prior.  The  site,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Refectory,  which 
Measured  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty,  and  of  some  other  buildings, 
were  laid  open  by  the  late  Mr.  Brander,  when  he  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  ground-plan  of  the  whole  pile. 

The  Church  is  a  very  large  and  interesting  building;  and 
though  it  has  been  greatly  altered  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Flam- 
bard,  still  displays  some  considerable  portions  of  his  work,  parti- 
cularly in  the  nave,  the  south-western  aisle,  and  the  northern  tran- 
*pt  "  The  Nave  is  formed  by  a  double  row  of  massive  square 
pflters,  ornamented  with  demi-columns :  between  these  pillars  are 
sanidrcubur  arches,  springing  from  grouped  pilasters,  which  are 
ktera]  projections  from  the  main  pillars.  Each  of  these  arches 
has  a  ag-zag  moulding,  or  cornice,  and  the  space  between  them, 
and  the  second  story  of  arches,  is  filled  up  with  little  triangular 
Mentations.  The  arches  of  this  second  story  are  also  semicircu- 
lar; the  capitals  of  their  pillars  displaying  various  examples  of 
feuillage;  and  the  shafts  of  some  of  them  ornamented  with  dia- 
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moud  neMrork,  chevron*,  and  other  figures*  This  tier  <rf 
arches  is  surmounted  by  a  third,  apparently  of  more  modem  date, 
as  the  arches  are  pointed,  and  have  windows  in  them:  round  these 
is  a  triforium.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  and  very  ancient;  but  whe- 
therk  formed  part  of  the  original  building,  is  doubtful,  as  the 
groins  of  a  stone  roof  spring  from  the  terminations  of  the  mam 
pillars,  and  tradition  records  that  the  whole  vaulting  was  once  of 
stone.  The  south-western  aisle,  called  also  the  lower  walk,  ex- 
hibits  some  semicircular  arches,  with  the  zig-ag  moulding,  and 
other  ornaments.  At  the  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  neat  Chapel,  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  built  as  a  burial-place  by  John  Draper,  the 
first  Prior  of  that  name,  who  was  installed  in  1477. 

The  North  Transept  has  been  much  altered,  but  still  displays 
evident  marks  of  the  Norman  style;  particularly  on  the  outside,  m 
the  escallop  and  net-work  ornaments.     Here  are  two  small  Chan- 
tries, or  Oratories,  adjoining  each  other,  supposed  to  htfve  been 
erected  at  the  same  time,  by  some  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  Lady, 
as  the  pavement,  both  within  and  contiguous  to  these,  has  been 
formed  of  square  tiles,  ornamented  with  the  family  arms.    Hie 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  is  thought  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally crowned  by  a  square  tower,  as  the  abutments  are  peculiarly 
strong,  and  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  to  sup- 
port some  great  incumbent  weight :  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by 
the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants.    The  appearance  of  the  nave  is 
greatly  disfigured  by  the  pews,  which  crowd  and  obscure  many 

parts  of  it. 

The  Chancel,  and  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  edifice  from  the 
transept,  is  of  more  modern  date  than  the  portions  above  de- 
scribed. Most  of  the  windows  are  large,  and  ornamented  with 
mulhons  and  tracery:  from  the  low  aisles  at  the  sides,  the  upper 
part  is  strengthened  by  frying  buttresses.  The  ramifications 
of  the  vaulting  are  handsome ;  and  the  bosses,  or  orbs,  and  the  in- 
tersections are  all  ornamented  with  small  busts,  in  various  habits. 
The  sides  are  wainscotted  with  oak,  curiously  carved;  and  particu- 
larly 

«  Warner's  Remarki,  Vol.  II.  p.  147. 
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hriyaiaKia,OTfiUet,  of  grapes  fend  vine-leaves,  which  runs  along 
Ik  top  of  die  wainscotting.  The  ancient  stalls  for  the  Canons 
stnlreanin;  three  of  them  have  carved  canopies:  the  whole  num- 
ber is  thirty-six.  The  under  sides  of  the  benches  of  the  stalls, 
•ad  of  many  other  seats,  exhibit  a  curions  series  of  grotesque  and 
satirical  representations,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  arts  of  the  men- 
dicant Friars,  who  began  to  establish  themselves  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  one  of  these  pieces  of  carved- work* "  a  friar 
«  represented*  under  the  emblem  of  a  fox,  (with  a  cock  for  his 
cM,)  preaching  to  a  set  of  geese,  who,  unoonseious  of  the  fallacy, 
are  greedily  listening  to  his  deceitful  words.  In  another,  a  zany, 
(which  is  intended  to  characterise  the  people  at  large,)  whilst  he 
torn  kit  back  upon  a  dish  of  porridge,  has  it  licked  up  from  him 
by  a  ret,  (under  which  form  we  again  recognize  the  friar,)  who 
takes  this  opportunity  of  committing  the  theft.  Under  another  of 
the  seats,  is  a  baboon,  with  a  cowl  on  his  head,  reposing  on  a  pil- 
low, and  exhibiting  an  enormous  swollen  paunch.*** 

TV*  ascent  to  the  altar  is  by  a  flight  of  four  steps;  on  the  up- 
permost of  which,  is  an  inscribed  stone  in  memory  of  Baldwin  de 
Bedven,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  died  in  121 6.  The  Altar- 
Piece  m  a  very  curious  specimen  of  ancient  carving  in  wood,  sup- 
posed, by  Mr.  Warner,  to  be  coeval  with  Bishop  Flambard.  It 
represents  the  Genealogy  of -Christ,  by  a  tree  springing  from  the 
Was  of  Jesse,  who  is  displayed  in  a  recumbent  position,  support- 
nig  his  bend  with  his  left  hand.  On  each  side  of  Jesse  is  a  niche; 
■a  one  of  which  is  David,  playing  on  his  harp;  and  in  the  other, 
Solosnoo,  in  a  musing  attitude.  Above  these  the  Virgin  is  dis- 
played, seated,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  lap,  and  near  her  Jo- 
seph, with  the  magi,  and  the  projecting  heads  of  an  ox  and  an  ass; 
in  aUusion  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  birth.  "  These  are 
ipun  surmounted  by  shepherds  and  sheep  in  high  relief;  the  for- 
mer looking  upward  to  a  group  of  angels,  immediately  over  whom; 
God  the  Father,  decorated  with  wings,  extends  \m  arms.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  figures,  most  pf  which  are  mutilated,  there  are  two- 
*nc*Hbirty  smaller  ones  qf  different  saints,  placed  in  regular  corre- 
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sponding  niches,  which  any  one,  well  skilled  in  the  Romish  calender, 
might  identify,  from  the  attributes  or  emblems  they  all  indwidu. 
ally, bear:  nine  large  niches  are  now  destitute  of  the  images  that 
formerly  ornamented  them."*  On  the  terminations  of  the  grains 
of  the  roof,  above  the  Concameratio,  or  open  space  behind  the 
altar,  are  small  half-length  figures,  bearing  music  scrolls,  and  wind 
and  other  musical  instruments.  Under  the  altar  is  a  subterraneous 
Chapel,  or  crypt,  in  which  the  vestiges  of  a  small  altar  may  yet  be 
discerned. 

In  this  part  of  the  fabric,  north  from  the  attar,  is  the  beautiful 
hut  mutilated  Chapel,  erected  by  the  venerable  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  for  her  burial-place,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth. The  ornaments  are  extremely  well  sculptured,  and  the 
whole  interior  is  in  the  most  florid  style  of  that  age.  The  roof,  or 
vaulting,  is  intersected  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  having  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Holy  Trinity,  within  a  circle  in  the  centre,  and  a 
figure  of  the  Countess  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  God  the  Father. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  are  the  Montacute  arms,  with  supporters, 
and  the  motto,  Spes  mea  in  Deo  est;  and  beneath  these  a  shield, 
with  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  embossed  upon  it.  The  hexago- 
nal pilasters  which  support  the  Chapel,  are  highly  enriched  with 
sculptured  ornaments:  it  has  two  fronts,  one  on  the  north-east 
side,  and  the  other  towards  the  altar.  The  original  beauty  of  this 
structure  must  have  been  very  great;  its  mutilations  are  owing  to 
the  more  than  Gothic  barbarism  that  influenced  the  Commiarioncia 
who  visited  this  Church  at  the  Dissolution,  and  whose  wilful  dila- 
pidations are  thus  recorded  by  themselves,  in  the  document  before 
referred  to,  as  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  "  In  the  Church 
we  found  a  chaple  and  monument  made  of  Cane  (Caen)  stone,  per- 
peryd  by  the  late  mother  of  Renold  Pole  for  herre  buriall,  which 
we  have  causyd  to  be  defacyd,  and  all  the  arrays  and  badgis  elerdy 
to  be  deleted 

The  eastern  extremity  of  this  Church  is  formed  by  a  spacious 
Chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  supposed  to  have  been 

built 
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bait  by  the  West  family,  ancestors  to  the  Lords  Delawar,  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century;  as  Sir  Thomas  West,  by 
nil,  dated  in  April,  1405,  ordered  his  body  to  be  interred  in  the 
New  Qupel)  and  bequeathed  1001.  towards  the  completion  of  the 
works  of  the  Church.  Several  other  confessioittl  recesses  oniament 
this  building:  the  altar  still  remains,  having  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  table  monument;  the  slab  that  forms  the  top,  measuring 
eleven  feet  in  length:  above  this  is  a  piece  of  elegant  carved  work, 
ten  feet  high,  ornamented  with  a  prolusion  of  small  pointed  niches. 
On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  fomb,  made  in  the  respective  walk, 
and  presumed  to  contain  the  remains  of  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
West,  who  died  in  1395;  and  Thomas,  her  son.  The  arch  of  each 
recess  displays  some  elegant  light  shafts  of  Pufbeck  marble.  Imme- 
diately over  this  Chapel  is  a  large  room*  called  St.  Michael's  Loft, 
which  has  been  set  apart  and  used  as  a  Free  Grammar  School- 
Room,  ever  since  the  year  1662;  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  old 
register  of  this  parish:  whether  this  was  its  original  appropriation, 
is  uncertain;  but  a  school  is  known  to  have  existed  in  this  town  so 
early  as  the  time  of  the  first  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  as  appears  from 
has  confirmation  of  the  rights  granted  by  his  father  to  the"  Priory. 
Hie  principal  entrance  into  the  Church,  at  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity, is  beneath  a  large  Pore*,  apparently  of  the  architecture  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  "  The  arches  under  which  the  doors  are 
placed  were  originally  very  beautiful,  being  formed  by  a  variety  of 
mouldings,  supported  by  slender  pillars,  elegantly  shaped,  Tecedhtg 
inwards,  and  gradually  narrowing  the  arch:1*  these  shafts  are  of 
Purbedi  stone.  At  the  west  end  of  the  Church  rises  a  square  and 
well-proportioned  embattled  Tower,  which  seems  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Montacntes,  Earls  of  Salis- 
bury, after  their  alliance  with  the  Monthermers,  as  appears  by 
the  escutcheons  of  arms  on  each  side  the  portal.  The  great  win- 
dow is  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and  embellished  with  tracery:  above 
it  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  standing  in  a  canopied  niche,  with 
Ms  tight  hand  raised,  a  cross  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  dn 
Iris  head.    The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  includes  a 
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very  extensive  tract,  teeming  with  rich  meadows,  enlivened  by  die 
windings  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour. 

Among  die  sepulchral  memorials  in  this  pile,  are  various  slabs, 
covering  the  remains  of  Priors  and  Canons,  most  of  which  have 
had  brasses,  displaying  the  full-length  effigies  of  the  deceased;  and 
also  inscriptions  round  the  verge  of  each  stone,  in  Saxon  or  Gothic 
characters:  the  most  ancient  of  these  marks  the  burial-place  of 
Richard  Mauri,  who  died  Prior  in  the  year  1297.  In  a  small 
Chantry  near  the  north  transept,  in  front  of  which  it  formerly 
stood,  is  a  curious  altar-monument,  with  the  fulUength  effigies  in 
alabaster,  of  a  Knight  and  his  lady,  traditionally  recorded  to  have 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Sir  John  Chidiock,  of  Dorset* 
shire,  and  his  wife;  the  former  of  whom  perished  in  one  of  the 
battles  fought  during  the  struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  Knight  is  arrayed  in  armour,  with  his 
feet  resting  on  a  lion  couchantt  round  his  neck  is  a  collar  of  S.S: 
the  lady  is  attired  in  the  mitred  head-dress,  and  close  garb  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  tomb  has  been  greatly  injured,  and  the 
figures  mutilated.  A  monument  has  been  raised  here  in  me- 
mory of  the  late  Gustxvus  Brander,  Esq.  who  bequeathed  a  sun 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  organ  erected  in  this  structure* 

The  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  of  this  Church  are  as 
follow:  whole  length,  including  St.  Mary's  Chapel  and  the  tower, 
311  feet;  extreme  breadth  at  the  western  extremity,  sixty  feet; 
extent  of  the  transept,  104  feet;  breadth  of  transept,  twenty-four 
feet;  length  of  chancel,  seventy  feet;  breadth,  twenty  feet;  breadth 
of  the  nave,  twenty-seven  feet  j  circumference  of  the  great  pillars, 
thirty-six  feet,  six  inches;  height  of  the  same,  thirty-six  feet; 
height  of  the  tower  120  feet. 

According  to  a  monkish  legend  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  Church,  the  building  of  it  was  expedited  by  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  a  supernumerary  workman  being  always  observed  during 
the  hours  of  labor;  though  at  the  times  of  refreshment,  and  re- 
ceiving wages,  only  the  stated  number  appeared,  By  his  aid,  every 
thing  prospered  till  the  fabric  was  nearly  finished,  when,  on  raising 
a  large  beam  to  a  particular  situation,  where  it  was  intended  to  be 
%  fixed, 
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filed,  it  wttfciiiid  to  be  too  ahort;  no  remedy  appearing,  the  em* 
bairessed  workmen  retired  to  their  dwellings.  On  returning  to 
the  Church  the  ensuing  morning,  they  discovered  that  the  beam 
had  been  placed  in  its  right  position,  and  was  now  extended  a  foot 
laager  than  was  requisite.  Speechless  with  surprise,  the  additional 
workman  occurred  to  their  thoughts;  and  on  recovering  their 
tongues,  they  agreed,  that  no  other  than  Our  Saviour  could  have 
thns assisted  them;  and  on  this  account,  concludes  the  story,  was 
the  edifice  dedicated  to  Christ.  The  miraculous  faun  is  still  pointed 
ootbythenngerofCredauty. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  Christ-Church  received  a  pre- 
cept, ordering  the  return  of  two  members  to  the  National  Council: 
and  this  was  repeated  in  the  first  and  second  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, but  no  returns  were  made,  through  the  '  poverty  of  the 
Burgesses/  In  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  again  summoned 
as  a  prescriptive  borough ;  and  the  chtauustances  of  the  times  in- 
ducing coBipuance,  it  has  ever  since  been  represented  by  two 
members.  The  right  of  election  is  exercised  by  the  Corporation, 
arhich  consists  of  a  Mayor,  a  Recorder,  Aldermen,  Bailin%  and  a 
Common  Council ;  in  ail  twenty-four  persons ;  but  Browne  Willis, 
and  others,  have  stated  the  real  right  to  reside  in  the  inhabitant 
householders  paying  scot  and  lot 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  Population  Act,  in  1*01, 
the  inhabitants  of  Christ-Church  amounted  to  1410;  and  the 
of  houses  to  295,  Many  of  the  former  derive  employ- 
L from  two  large  breweries  that  have  been  established  here; 
i  are  employed  in  the  salmon  fishery,  on  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Stour,  or  in  fishing  round  the  neighbouring  shores,  which  abound 
with  various  kinds  of  fine  fish.  The  poorer  class  of  females,  both 
an  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  are  mostly  engaged  in  hutting 
i;  and  many  children  are  employed  in  a  manufactory  of 
;  chains,  established  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Robert 
Cox,  of  this  town.  The  Poor-House  is  conducted  on  a  very  ex* 
ceOent  plan,  by  which  considerable  sums  are  saved  to  the  parish 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  former  expenditure  has  also  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  establishment  of  several  friendly  societies; 

the 
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the  benefits  arising  from  which  have  been  gratly  increased  under 
(he  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Rose  *  From  the  Hotel  at  Christ- 
Church,  which  is  entirely  new  built,  and  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience that  can  be  round  in  a  private  house,  is  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Sea,  and  of  the  Needle  Rocks  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

The  Bat  or  Harbour  of  Christ-Church  is  spacious;  but,  from 
various  local  causes,  it  is  too  shallow  and  dangerous  to  be  fre- 
quented by  vessels  that  draw  more  than  five  feet  and  a  half  of 
water.  This  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  bar  or  ledge  of  sand,  that  ex- 
tends from  the  point  called  Hengbtbury  Head,  on  the  Hampshire 
side,  to  St  Christopher's  Cliff,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  situation 
of  this  bar»occasidnallyihifted,  and  that  rrom  two  circumstances; 
either  a  succession  of  heavy  rains,  which  increase  the  force  of  the 
waters  discharged  into  the  Bay  by  the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  or 
by  sea  storms  attended  by  southerly  winds.  Another  circumstance 
peculiar  to  this  Harbour,  and  the  neighbouring  Fort  of  Poole,  m 
Dorsetshire,  is  that  of  every  tide  producing  two  high  waters.  Thb 
phenomenon,  so  inexplicable  from  the  general  laws  of  tides,  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  situation  of  this  coast  with  respect  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  from  the  contraction  of  the  channel  by  the  jutting  out 
of  the  point  of  land  on  which  Hunt  Castle  stands.  The  tide  lows 
into  this  channel  from  the  west;  and  though  at  Hurst  Castle  it  sets 
in  with  uncommon  violence,  it  does  not  meet  the  tide  that  ] 
round  the  Island,  till  it  has  reached  Spithead:  now  the 
being  too  narrow  for  aU  the  water  to  pass  through,  the  time  of 
high  water  at  Hengistbury  Head,  is  of  course  much  earlier  than 
either  at  Portsmouth  or  Chichester;  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  the  difference  is  three  hours  and  a  half.  When  the  water  be- 
gins  to  ebb,  by  flowing  off  from  the  west,  rJie  contraction  in  tbechstt> 
■el  at  Hurst  Castle  operates  in  a  contrary  direction;  and  by  confining 

the 

*  The  Bill  for  regulating  Benefit  Societies,  and  placing  the  property 
they  might  possess  on  a  secure  footing,  was  chiefly  drawn  up  by  this 
gentleman,  assisted  by  communications  from  a  Committee  of  Delegates 
chosen  by  the  Societies  themselves  j  and  was  afterwards  passed  into  an 
act,  through  his  attention  and  influence. 


the  water  that  has spread  iteelf  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  South- 
atapton  Water,  »aad  of  the  channel  within  the  Island,  gives  the 
water  in  Chiist-Churcb  Bay,  an  opfwrtunky  of  flowing  off  orach- 
pucker,  by  which  means  it  becomes  so  low,  that  the  water  that 
now  noma  through  with  great  velocity  at  Hurst  Castle,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  a  second  rise  in  Christ-Church  and  Poole  Harbours,  of 
nearly  .three  feet** 

HENGISTBURY  HEAD,  generally  called  Christ-Qwrch  Head 
by  seamen,  from  its  apparent  connection  with  that  Church,  as 
viewed  from  the  sea,  is  a  bold  head-land,  or  promontory,  forming 
the  western  termination  of  Christ-Church  Bay.    About  a  mile 
from  the  extremity  of  the  point,  the  cliff  dips  tor  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  and  Avon  is  there  only  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.    Across  this,  at 
the  narrowest  point  of  communication,  is  an  ancient  Entrenchment, 
conshting  of  a  fosse,  and  double  rampart;  its  whole  length  being 
about  630  yards.    The  outer  rampart  has  been  formed  by  the 
earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch ;  the  innermost  is  the  most  consi- 
derable, and,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse,  measures  about  eight 
yards  in  perpendicular  height    It  has  three  entrances;  the  most 
northern  of  which  is  flanked  by  two  irregular  mounds:  between 
this  and  the  middle  entrance,  the  works  are  the  most  perfect;  the 
southern  extremity  is  partly  obliterated  by  the  drifted  sand-hills, 
which  are  heaped  on  this  coast.    Near  the  northern  termination  is 
a  large  barrow,  in  which  human  bones,  and  an*  urn,  have  been 
found.    From  the  name  of  this  promontory  being  so  evidently 
formed  from  Saxon  appellations,  it  seems  extremely  probable,  that 
the  Qatreochment  was  of  Saxon  origin ;  though  some  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  Panes,  as  the  Harbour  was  so  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to*  shelter  their  small  vessels*. 

On  ST.  CATHERINE'S  HILL,  (a  ridge  of  hills  so  called,) 
a^out  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Christ-Church,  and  a  mile  west 
from  the  Avon,  "  is  an  exploratory  Camp,  fifty-five  yards  square, 
double  trenched  on  every  side,  except  the  south,  with  three  en- 
trances. 

"  For  additional  particulars  concerning  the  Harbour  and  Tides  of  Christ - 
Church,  see  Hampshire  Repository,  Vol.  II.  p.  169,  171. 
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tnnoes.  About  twenty  yards  from  the  east  epd  of  the  north  side, 
•  small  rampart  runs  south,  and  at  length  unites  with  the  sooth 
front:  the  east  side  seems  to  have  been  continued  sixty  yards 
north,  till  it  is  crossed  by  another  line.  She  small  mounts  are 
scattered  round  this  Camp:  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Utt, 
are  two  large  barrows,  one  of  which  was  found  to  contain  some 
human  bones.  About  300  yards  north  of  the  last  mentioned  line, 
is  an  elliptical  earth-work,  measuring  thirty-fire  yards  by  twenty- 
five.**  Other  remains  of  Entrenchments  may  be  traced  in  this 
vicinity. 

RINGWOOD 

.  Is  a  small  town,  of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Avon,  which  here  spreads  frequently  over  the  meadows, 
into  a  broad  sheet,  studded  with  small  islands.  This,  as  appears 
from  the  Domesday  Book,*  was,  in  the  Saxon  times,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  apparently,  of  greater  value  than 
even  Thuinam,  or  Christ-Church.  Here  Camden  has  erroneously 
placed  the  Regnum  of  the  Itinerary,  which  other  antiquaries,  with 
greater  probability,  have  fixed  at  Chichester.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  and 
stockings ;  and  in  the  making  of  strong  beer  and  ale :  the  Rmgwood 
beer  has  obtained  much  celebrity.  According  to  the  returns  un- 
der the  act  of  1801,  the  population  of  this  town  amounted  to 
3222 ;  the  number  of  houses  to  693.  The  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth  is  said,  by  several  writers,  to  have  been  taken  in  a  field 
near  Ringwood,  after  his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor ;  but  this  is  a  mis* 
take,  the  place  of  his  seizure  being  the  Woodlands,  in  DonetBhiite.t 
At  ELLINGHAM,  to  the  north  of  Ringwood,  was  a  CW/, 
founded  by  William  de  Salariis,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  and  made  subordinate  to  the  Abbey  of  fct.  Saviour 
Le  Vicompte,  in  Normandy:  its  possessions,  together  with  the  pa- 
rochial tythes,  were  granted  to  Eton  College  by  Henry  the  Sixth, 

Some 

*  Gough's  Additions  to  Camden,  from  Archaeologia,  Vol.  V. 

f  See  Peauiies,  Vol.  IV.  p.  436. 
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Some  remains  of  the  ancient  building  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
nave  of  the  Church :  the  altar-piece  displays  a  fine  painting  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  which  was  given  to  the  parish  by  the  late  Lord 
Windsor,  whose  ancestor,  Brigadier  Windsor,  brought  it  from 
Fort  St  Mary,  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  where  the  troops  employed 
in  an  expedition  in  the  year  1702,  made  good  their  landing,  and, 
among  other  excesses,  ransacked  several  .churches,  from  one  of 
which  this  picture  was  brought.  A  plain  stone  in  the  Church-yard, 
is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Dame  Alicia  Lisle,  whom  the 
blood-thirsty  Jeffreys  condemned  to  be  executed  in  her  old  age, 
on  a  charge  of  harboring  known  rebels,  in  her  mansion  at  Moyles 
Court  in  this  parish  *  The  sentence  was  reversed  on  the  Restoration. 
MOYLES  COURT,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  lisle  family,  is  a 
a  good  building,  standing  in  a  pleasant,  but  small  park.  This 
family  derived  their  name  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  and  in 
Hampshire,  they  had  large  estates.  John,  called  de  Insula  Vecta, 
was  summoned  by  that  najne  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  reign 
ef  Edward  the  Second.  Colonel  John  Lisle,  husband  of  the  above 
Alicia,  was  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
the  tone  of  Cromwell;  and  also  a  Judge  on  the  trial  of  Charles 
the  First:  this  was  doubtless  the  occasion  of  the  unprincipled  con- 
demnation and  murder  of  his  widow,  though  she  herself  was  a 
known  loyalist,  and  had  a  son  in  the  King's  army,  that  fought 
against  the  Duke  at  Sedgemoor.  The  Colonel,  who  had  retired 
to  the  Continent  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  was  proscribed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  shot  dead  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  by  three  ruffians  engaged  tor  the  purpose  by  some 
of  die  royal  family.  The  grand-daughter  of  this  ill-fated  couple 
married  Lord  James  Ruasel,  fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  brother  to  the  amiable  but  unhappy  Lord  RusseLf 

FORDINGBRIDGE, 


*  See  under  'Winchester,  p.  48. 
t  Noble's  Memoirs,  Vol  I,  p.  374. 
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for  their  holy  fives,  as  to  be  regarded  as  saints.  About  the  year 
992,  the  Abbey  was  plundered  .by  Jhefiaaes*  but  thorjifp*,  re- 
lics, and  chief  valuables,  had  been  previously  removed  to  Winches- 
ter for  safety,  by  the  Abbess  Ehrina. 

in  the  Domesday  Book,  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  possessions  of 
this  Abbey,  which  is  there  called  the  Abbey  de  Romesyg.  In  the 
year  1085,  Christina,  a  cousin  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  took  the 
veil  here ;  and*  to  her  care  was  entrusted  the  education  of  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  wife  to 
Henry  the  First.  In  the  next  reign,  Mary,  daughter  to  the  King, 
(Stephen,)  became  Abbess  here;  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  on 
to  quit  her  charge,  by  Matthew,  younger  son  of  Theodoric,  Earl 
of  Flanders,  to  whom  she  was  married.  This  triumph  of  the  rights 
of  Nature  over  the  shackles  of  superstitions  piety,  gave  so  much 
offence  to  the  Papal  See,  that  all  the  thunders  of  the  Church  were 
levelled  at  the  devoted  pair;  and  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  at 
length  constrained  to  return  to  her  Convent,  even  after  she  had 
borne  her  husband  two  children.  The  benefactors  to  this  Abbey 
were  numerous;  and  its  possessions,  at  the  Dissolution,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  estimated  at  the  annual  value  of  3391.  10s. 
lOjd.  Speed  records  its  yearly  income  at  5281.  8s.  10£d.  Id 
the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  site  of  the  Abbey  was 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town;  and  three  years  afterwards 
£>  John  Bellow,  and  R.  Bigot.* 

*  But  little  of  the  nunnery  buildings  are  now  standing,  except  the 
venerable  and  interesting  Abbey  Church;  the  other  parts  are 
chiefly  confined  to  a  few  fragments  of  walls.  The  Church  b  a  spa- 
cious fabric,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower  rising  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  It  bears  "  various  evi- 
dences/' observes  Mr.  Carter,  who  has  engraved -some  of  the  mo* 
numents,  and  capitals,  for  his  Specimens  of  ancient  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  "  both  within  and  without,  of  the  period  in  which  it  was. 
erected,  which  was  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century*  Since  that 
period,  however,  parts  of  it  have  been  rebuilt,  or  altered  into  the; 

pointed 

»  Tanner'*  Nttitia. 
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pofated  style;  and  the  whole  exhibits  a  very  instructive  series  of 
example*  in  the  (liferent  kind*  of  architecture,  that  have  success 
enviy  prevailed  in  this  country.  Several  ancient  memorials  of  the 
Abbesses  that  have  been  interred  here,  still  remain.  Here  is  also 
a  very  elegant  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Frances,  Viscountess 
Falmerstofl,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  the  year  176*9;  and  a  flat 
stone  in  remembrance. of  Sir  William  Petty,  ancestor  to  the  Mar-* 
qtib  of  Lansdown,  inscribed  thus : 

Here  lies  Sir  William  Petty.* 

Vol.  VI.    Feb.  1805.  P  '  s    On 

*  Another  remarkable  monument  in  this  Church  was  erected  for 
John  St.  Barbe,  Esq.  tyho  represented  the  county  of  Southampton  in 
Parliament,  A.  D.  1654,)  and  bis  lady:  it  is  ornamented  with. their 
busts,  and  the  effigies,  at  full  length,  of  their  four  sons.  Both  husband 
and  wife  died  in  the  year  1659.  On  the  monument  is  the  following 
curious  inscription.* 

An  Epitaph  upon  John  St.  Barbe,  Esq.  the  sonne  of  Henry  St. 
Baa  be,  Esq.  and  Grissell  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  John  Pyn- 
sent,  Esq.  He  about  the  42nd  yeare  of  his  age,  and  she  the  22nd 
yeare  of  her  age,  leaving  fower  sonns,  Henry,  John,  Francis,  and 
Edward,  slept  in  the  Lord. 

(i)  Earth's  Rich  la  aim  of  pretfoai  doit  (4)  whom  nature,  wedlock,  pier,  4M  do 

(3)  and  faithful  ones 
C&)  Since  !o  her  bowels  rest  these  Just  ($)  In  one  fast  chain  of  rarity 

(6)  whoic  silent  bone* 
C7)  dead  here  doe  rest,  jet  left  not  earth  (9}  became  such  righteonse  and  their  teei 

(10)  In  fiune  and  grate 
(f)  bat  biwi^tfowersotuis  to  perfect  birth         (n)  shall  nourish  here  and  shall  In  deed 
(n)  trjnmph  o'er  fate. 


An  anagram  upon  their  Names    JQriMe]jr    Si.  Barbo. 
Be  in  shares  in  blest  glorie. 


Tie  Memory  of  the  wicked  thai!  rott,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  just  shall  live  for  eves. 


*  The  figures  are  annexed  to  denote  the  reading. 


On  the  outer  wall  of  the  mtfh  transept,  is  *  smgufaf  phee  el 
•eulptae,  in  basso-relievo,  representing  Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross ; 
and  near  it  is  a  square  bole,  or  recess,  in  the  wall,  the  nee  of  which 
is  unknown:  at  a  little  distance  is  a  finely  ornamented  Saxon  avefcy 
which  formerly  communicated  between  the  Church  and  cloister*. 
The  outside  cf  the  north  transept  displays  marks  of  cs^non-haDs, 
winch  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  filed  against  it  during  the 
Civil  Ware,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  building.* 

The  Corporation  of  Romsey  consists  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  six 
Aldermen,  twelve  Burgesses,  and  inferior  officers.  The  Audit* 
#ouse>  is  a  large  square  building,  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
standing  on  piers,  with  an  open  space  beneath  for  the  market* 
people:  it  was  erected  by  the  rate  Lord  Falmerston  in  the  year 
1744.  The  Town-Hall  is  a  small  old  buttdipg,  near  the  Hundred 
Bridge,  which  divides  Romsey-Infhi  from  Rorasey-Extru.  A 
large  Meeting  House,  for  Presbyterians,  was  built  here  during  the 
last  year.    Three  small  Schools  have  been  established  at  Romsey, 

respectively  by  Sir  William  Petty;  St.  Barbe;  and  Mrs. 

Nowes. 

This  town  had  formerly  a  considerable  clothing  trade;  but  that 
business  is  now  principally  reduced  to  the  manufacture  of  a  few 
shalloons:  additional  employment  is  furnished  to  the  inhabitants 
by  some  paper  works,  and  a  sacking  manufactory.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  two  parishes  of  Romsey-lnfta,  and  Romsey-Extra,  as 
ascertained  under  the  late  act,  was  4277  v  the  number  of  houses 
was  872. 

Sir  William  Petty,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  bu- 
ried in  Romsey  Church,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  where  Us  rather 
pursued  the  occupation  of  a  Clothier.  He  was  born  on  the  six- 
teenth of  May,  1623,  and,  from  his  earliest  years,  manifested  un- 
common ingenuity,  acquiring  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  every  trade,  the  operations  of  which  he  had  opportunity  to 

inspect. 

*  Very  copious  materials  have  been  collected  for  a  History  of  this 
Church,  together  whh  the  Abbey  and  town  of  Romsey,  by  Dr.  Lathoro, 
who  resides  here. 
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Nor  was  his  sUIrm  the  practical  btam&ttles  evident, 
•i  be  quickly  attained  the  fiuality  of  an  experienced  woikimm,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  had  made  several  curious  machines  with  ho 
i  of  those  employed  in  the  dothing  trade* 
t  languages vmeqwally  uncommon;  at  fifteen, 
be  was  matter  of  Reach,  Latin,  aad  Greek;  and  had  abo  attained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  those  blanches  of  mathematical  science 
which  relate  to  navigation.  Medicine  and  surgery,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  favorite  stadias;  and,  to  increase  his  acquaint- 
ance with  anatomy,  be  went  to  the  Schools  in  France.  On  his  re* 
Ism,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  navy,  and  for  some  time  bent 
to  shipbuilding.  In  1648,  he  taught  anatomy  and 
'at  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Physic;  m 
lo"JO,  he  was  made  IVoftssor  of  Anatomy  m  that  University,  and  a 
Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  Two  years  after- 
he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  in 
i  country  be  continued  nine  years,  and  acquired  considerable 
Independent  of  the  time  employed  in  the  requisite  at- 
i  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  found  sufficient  leisure 
ts>  panne,  and  to  develope,  the  subtle  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, a  science  but  then  in  its  infancy,  and  even  now,  but  too 
greatly  subjected  to  the  prejudices  of  education.  In  l66l,  he  was 
L  by  Charles  the  Second;  the  following  year,  be  published 
1  celebrated  Treatise  on  Taxes  awl  Owitribtitieos.  In  1663,  be 
a  denote  bottomed  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing 
:  wmd  and  tide ;  but  this  invention,  though  generally  admit- 
to  be  extremely  ingenious,  was  not  attended  with  sufficient 
to  ensure  its  adoption.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
\  m  bis  loot,  and  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  Decern- 
1687.  At  this  period,  his  property  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
t  a  yearly  income  of  15,0001.  His  books  and  manuscripts, 
'  m  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  were  extremely 
tend  valuable.  '  One  instance  of  his  skill  is  deserving  of  rsv 
ftom  its  singularity;  this  is  the  circumstance  of  his  restoring, 
with  three  other  practitioners,  the  suspended  animation  of  a  woman, 
wfco  bad  been  hanged  the  usual  tune,  at  Oxford. 

Pt  Another 
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Anotbernative  of  Romsey,  whose  name  has  acquired  some  emv 
nence  in  tbe  scale  of  literature,  was  Mr.  Giles  Jacob,  author 
of  the  Law  Dictionary,  and  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets.    He  died  in  1744,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty-four. 

MOTT1SFONT-HOUSE,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Mill,  Bart  m 
a  spacious  and  venerable  edifice,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  a  Pkiory  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
founded  by  William  Briwere,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
John.*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  number  of  religious 
persons  being  reduced  from  eleven,  its  original  establishment,  to  three, 
the  King  procured  a  bull  from  Pope  Alexander  to  suppress  it;  yet 
this  was  not  acted  on,  and  it  continued  till  the  Dissolution,  at  which 
period  its  income  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted  to  1241.3s.  5d. 
annually;  but  according  to  Speed,  to  167I.  15s.  8d. 

Hie  Lord  Sandys  "  that  lately  died,"  observes  Lehnd  in  fait 
Itinerary,  "  made  an  exchange  with  the  King,  and  gave  Chdsej 
by  Westmistre  for  Motesfont  Priory  in  Hamptonshire,  wher  he  be- 
gan to  translate  die  old  building  of  the  Priory,  and  to  make  a  lair 
maner-place,  but  the  work  is  lefte  onperfecte."  After  the  sale,  in 
the  year  1654,  of  the  Vine  near  Basingstoke,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Sandys,  this  became  the  principal  residence  of  tbe  family,  m 
whose  possession  it  continued  till  about  the  year  1700,  when  EoV 
wys,  the  last  male  heir,  dying  without  issue,  the  estates  were  divided 
among  his  six  sisters,  and  Mottisfont  fell  to  the  share  of  Margaret, 
who  had  married  Sir  John  Mill,  Bart  of  Tatchbury,  in  this  county 
from  whom  the  present  possessor  is  descended* 

In  Motdsfont-House,  a  curious  ancient  painting  is  preserved 
that  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Priory,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  in  compartments,  two  events  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  the  Romish  calender  has  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Saint  In  one  compartment  he  is  represented  as  receiving 
a  visit  from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  after  having  passed  three 
days  and  nights  in  fasting  and  prayer,  in  order  to  discover  the 


*  Tanner*!  Notitia j  Speed,  and  some  other  writers,  have  attributed 
this  foundation  to  FlambgfC,  Bishop  of  Durham* 
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r  of  a  particular  passage  in  Isaiah;  the  other  represents  him 
■m  busy  in  writing,  while  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  is 
dictating  at  his  ear;  and  his  friend  Bonaventure  observing  him  at 
the  door,  which  stands  partly  open.  The  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grotmds  at  M ottisfont  are  very  commodious,  and  embellished  with 
several  fine  plane  trees. 

KINO'S  SOMBORNE,  or  Sombernc  Regis,  now  a  small  village, 
was  part  of  the  ancient  demesne  belonging  to  the  Crown  previous 
to  die  Conquest,  and  is  recorded,  in  the  Domesday  Book,  to  have 
two  Churches;  but  one  of  these,  most  probably,  belonged  to  some 
dependent  manor.   John  of  Gaunt  is  said  to  have  had  a  seat,  or  pa- 
bee,  here;  and  the  tradition  is  supported,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
large  mansion  in  ruins,  in  a  vicinity  abounding  in  yew-trees,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  assiduously  cultivated  about  his  age,  for  the  use 
of  archery.  The  surrounding  grounds  are  laid  out  hi  a  peculiar  man- 
ner; one  part  assumes  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  earthen 
banks  thnown  up  nearly  sound  it,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
height.      About    100  yards  from  the  Church,   is  a  bank  of 
earth,  supposed  to  have  been  a  butt  for  the  exercise  of  archers: 
between  half  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  is  also  an  area 
of  about  thirty  acres,  which  tradition  obscurely  notices  as  a  large 
naVpood,  now  converted  into  water  meadows;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  brook,  that  washes  this  ground,  is  a  large  tract  of  about 
400  acres,  called  the  Park;  which  is  now  held  under  the  Duchy 
af  Lancaster,  by  lease,  renewable  after  a  given  period.    In  the 
Church  at  Somboroe  Regis,  within  a  recess  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  is  an  ancient  tomb,  with  a  mutilated  effigies  of  either 
an  ecclesiastic,  or  a  lady;  the  inscription,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  Saxon  character,  is  nearly  defaced ;  the  arch  exhibits 
the  trefoil  ornament    Tnis  parish  includes  the  chapelries  of  Stock 
bridge  and  little  Somborne;  formerly  also,  there  was  a  Chapel  of 
Ease  at  Compton,  but  this  has  been  long  destroyed.    LITTLE 
SOMBORNE  is  the  property  of  Walter  Smith,  Esq.  brother  to 
J»  Mrs.  Fitzherbert;  but  is  at  present  rented  by  William  Powlett 
Poaiett,  Esq. 

P3  Tht 
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The  ftotnan  Road,  between  Wirichester  and  Old  Saras, 
this  village,  taking  its  course  from  the  West  Gate  of  the  former 
city,  by  the  following  places :  Cock-Lane,  St.  Crow  Comer,  Pitt. 
Fields,  Pitt-Down,  Oarlick  Ftam,  Sombome,  South-Field,  Hosse- 
*bridge,  Bossington  MiB,  Buckholt  Warren,  Winterslow,  aodPittaa- 
Field  and  Down.  The  vestiges  of  this  road  may  not  attract  the 
incurious  eye,  but  are  still  sumefeotly  conspicuous,  throu^i  then- 
whole  course,  to  engage  the  observation  of  die  antiqaary. 

In  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  Iters  of  Antonhnss,  an  hih  niw  iliili 
station,  named  Brige,  occurs  between  Venta  Belgornm,  and  6V- 
biodunum,  which  Camden  supposes  to  be  indicated  by  the  name 
of  BROUGHTON,  (Borough-town,)  a  small  vifege,  about  one 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  Roman  Road.  Salmon  places  this  station 
on  a  hill  near  Bronghton,  observing,  that  the  eminence  must  ism 
l>een  the  site  of  the  fortress;  and  Mr,  Gale,  in  a  manuscript  note, 
quoted  in  Gongh's  Camden,  says,  that  in  the  year  171°,  he  saw 
very  large  banks,  the  remains  of  mis  town,  in  a  wood  near  Bioagb* 
ton,  in  the  way  to  Salisbury.  The  appellation  Brige  is  distinctly 
preserved  in  the  name  of  Horstbriigc,  which  Iks  immediately  on 
the  Roman  Road ;  but  its  situation  is  very  low,  and  -closely  bor- 
dering on  the  marshes. 

In  Broughton  Church-yard,  is  a  tomb  inscribed  to  the  i 
of  Miss  Anne  Steele,  a  native  of  this  village,  who 
two  volumes  of  Poems,  on  sacred  and  morel  subjects,  *mfcr  Use 
assumed  name  of  tteodosia.  Another  Miss  Steele,  of  the  tame 
respectable  family,  and  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Donstaonbe, 
has  also  published  a  poem,  entitled  Dandntry  Hill,  from  the  name 
of  an  eminence  north-west  of  Stockbridge;  on  which  a*e  the  evi- 
dent traces  of  an  ancient  Camp. 

STOCKBRIDGE, 

Though  a  chapelry  to  King's  Sombome,  is  a  small  market-town, 
situated  on  die  east  side  of  the  Test,  on  the  road  from  Winchester 
to  Salisbury,  and  chiefly  consisting  of  a  range  of  houses  on  each 
aide  of  the  highway,    The  inhabitants  are  principally  supported  by 
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the  passage  of  travellers;  this  being  a  considerable  fhoiooghiare, 
though  possessing  but  little  trade  of  its  own:  the  inns  and  public-? 
fcouses  are  numerous.  A  new  bridge  was  built  here  a  few  years 
ago.  Stockbridge  is  a  borough  by  prescriptive  right;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  any  members  to  Parliament  t31  toe 
int  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  the  right  of  election  is  possessed  by  ail 
*rho  pay  church  and  poor-rates ;  the  number  of  voters  is  fifty- 
seven.*  The  government  of  the  town  is  Vested  in  a  Bailiff,  Con- 
utsMe,  and  Sergeant  at  Mace.  On  Houghton  Down,  about  two 
>  westward,  is  a  good  Race  Course.  The  population,  as  re- 
I  in  1801,  was  642 ;  the  number  of  houses  l6l. 
DANEBURY  HILL,  erroneously  called  Dtonbury  Hill  in 
Milne's  huge  map  of  tins  county,  is  a  long  elevated  ridge,  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  a  point,  or  head. 
On  this  is  a  circular  Entrenchment,  in  good  preservation,  inclosing  an 
extensive  area,  with  very  high  ramparts.  The  entrance  is  by  a  wind- 
ing cc*o«,  protected  by  great  banks,  and  very  strong.  The  ditch  on 
4he  east  and  north  sides,  where  the  ground  is  most  abrupt  and 
steep,  is  single;  on  the  west  and  south-west,  where  the  ground  is 
nore  level,  there  is  an  outer  work  at  a  littk  distance.  On  die 
west  and  north-west  of  this  Camp  are  several  barrows:  one  of 
them,  about  a  nufe  distant,  has  the  name  of  Canute's  Barrow. 

Five  miles  north-west  from  Danebury  Hill,  is  another  consider- 
able Camp,  occupying  a  part  of  the  summit  of  Qu  arley  Mount, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  opposing  camp  to  that  of  Danebury.  On 
4fce  south  side,  the  woifcs  are  quadruple;  the  outward  trenches  are 
er,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third,  the  apace 
i  thirty-six  paces.  The  east  side  is  ploughed  op;  the  other 
i  are  of  the  respective  admeasurements  of  210,  240,  and  2<H> 
Various  tumuli  are  scattered  over  the  downs  in  this  vicinity. 
RED-RICE,  the  seat  of  Henry  Erriogton,  Esq.  about  two  miles 
I  of  Danebury  Hill,  is  pleasantly  embosomed  in  woods, 
1  by  open  downs. 

P4  About 

*  Io  the  History  of  the  Boroughs,  Vol.  1L  p.  73,  is  a  singular  anec- 
dote of  the  method  by  which  Sir  Hichard  Steele  obtained  his  election  for 
tin  borough,  in  opposition  to  the  Court,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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About  three  miles  west  from  Andover,  and  within  the  out-han- 
dred  belonging  to  that  town,'  is  WEY-HILL,  the  site  of  an  annual 
fair,  which  originated  in  a  revel  kept  on  the  Sunday  before  Mi- 
chaelmaxlay,  and  was  afterwards  rendered  legal  by  a  charter, 
granted  in  the  forty-first  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Corporation  of 
Andover,  and  confirmed  by  Charles  the  Second.  The  fair  cont- 
inences on  the  day  before  Old  Michaelmas-day,  for  the  sale  of 
sheep,  of  which  upwards  of  140,000  have  been  sold  here  in  one 
day.  On  Michaelmas-day  the  farmers  hire  their  servants,  and  on 
the  next  the  sale  of  hops  begins;  and  the  fair  continues  a  more  or 
less  number  of  days  after,  according  to  the  quantities  of  tliis  com- 
modity that  may  be  exposed  for  sale.  A  vast  number  of  horses 
are  also  sold  here,  particularly  cart-colts;  together  with  great  quan- 
tities of  cheese,  clothes,  and  various  other  kind  of  wares.  Differ- 
ent places  are  appropriated  for  the  hops ;  one  of  them  is  called 
Farnham  Row,  from  its  being  assigned  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  dealers  in  Farnham  hops.  The  Bailiff  of  Andover  holds  a 
court  of  pie-powder  during  the  fair,  and  receives  two-pence  from 
each  booth,  or  standing.  The  fair  generally  lasts  six  or  seven 
days,  and  is  attended  by  persons  from  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  day  before  the  commencement  of  Wey-Hiil  fair,  a  very 
considerable  one  is  held  at  Appleshaw,  about  three  miles  northward. 

ANDOVER, 

A  large,  respectable,  and  ancient  town,  situated  on  tbe  bor- 
ders of  the  downs,  near  the  Anton  River,  is  supposed,  by  Dr. 
Stukeley,  to  be  the  Andaoreon  of  Ravennas;  and  probably  with 
truth,  as  several  ancient  Encampments  may  be  traced  in  the  vici- 
nity: the  Roman  Road  from  Winchester  to  Cirencester,  also  passes 
near  the  town,  and  is  yet  visible  in  Harewood  Copse.  Here,  in 
the  year  994,  was  made  the  treaty  between  Anlaf,  the  Dane,  and 
King  Ethelred,  by  which  the  former  engaged  never  to  re-conimeuce 
hostilities  against  tbe  English.  In  the  Domesday  Book,  Andacerc 
is  recorded  as  being  held  by  tbe  King,  and  previously  by  Edward 
the  Confessor;  as  having  six  mills,  and  woods  which  furnish  pan- 
nage for  100  hogs.  Th? 
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Hie  Ckvrth  is  a  spacious  structure*  standing  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  and  consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  *ith  a 
transept  on  the  north,  and  a  low  tower  rising  from  the  centre:  at 
the  west  end  is  a  fine  semicircular  arched  door-way,  with  zig-zag 
mouldings.  This  Church  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Florence,  at  Salmur,  hi 
Anjou,  and  afterwards  made  a  cell  to  that  foundation.  On  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  Alien  Priories,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  it  was  given  to  St.  Mary's  College,  near  Winchester.  Here 
was  also  an  Hospital  for  brethren  and  sisters,  founded  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Third. 

The  Corporation  boasts  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  the  reign  of 
King  John;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  charter  under  which 
it  is  now  governed,  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  cor- 
porate officers  consist  of  twelve  capital  Burgesses,  from  whom  a 
Baiting  and  two  other  Magistrates,  are  chosen  annually,  and  twelve 
Assistants:  here  is  also  a  Steward,  Recorder,  and  Town-Clerk. 
The  earliest  return  to  Parliament,  was  made  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First;  but  after  the  first  of  Edward  the  Second,  no  members 
were  sent  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  Elizabeth,  since  which  the  re- 
turns have  been  regular.  The  right  of  election  has  been  long  as- 
sumed by  the  Corporation ;  the  number  of  voters  is  twenty-four. 
The  Town-Hall  is  a  large  modem  building  of  brick,  with  an  open 
space  beneath  for  the  markets.  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
are,  an  Hospital  for  six  poor  men,  founded  by  John  Pollen,  Esq. 
who  represented  Audover  in  several  Parliaments  in  tjie  reign  of 
William  the  Third;  a  Free-School,  founded  by  John  Hanson,  Esq. 
io  1569;  and  a  Charity -School  for  thirty  boys.  Tiie  population,  in 
the  year  1801,  was  returned  at  3304;  and  the  number  of  houses 
at  679 :  the  latter  are  principally  ranged  in  two  long  streets.  This 
h  a  great  thoroughfare;  a  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on 
here  in  shalloons  and  malt.  Besides  two  or  three  Encampments  in 
tke  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Andover,  there  is  a  large  one 
about  two  miles  to  the  south-west,  on  the.  summit  of  Bury  Hill, 

At  WHORWELL,  or  W  her  well,  three  miles  south-east 
from  Audover,  was  a  Nunnery,  founded  by  Elfrida,  second  wife 

1  of 
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of  King  Edgar,  in  atocement  far  <be  murder  af  Edsmsd  the  Mar- 
tyr, at  Corfe  Castled  und  also  for  that  of  Ethelwold,  her  fit* 
husband,  whom  Edgar  is  recorded  to  have  slam,  in  a  wood  near 
Whorwell,  that  be  might  obtak  her  in  marriage.  to  this  Nunnery, 
JSlfiaAa  took  the  veil,  and  was  buried.  Many  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  foundation  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth;  and  its 
possessions  west  so  numerous,  that  their  annual  value,  at  the  Dis- 
solution, was  estimated  at  3301.  8s.  7d.  according  to  Dogdsle; 
andat403L  12s.  lOd.  according  to  Speed.  The  site  of  the  Nun- 
nery was  gfeaated  to  Sir  Thomas  West,  Laid  Delawar.f 

HUBJSTBOURNE  PARK,  the  beautiful  seat  of  John4!harles 
Wallop  Fellows,  Ead  of  Portsmouth,  is  about  one  mile  to  the 
west  of  Whitchurch.  The  mansion  stands  on  elevated  ground,  con- 
manding  various  extensive  and  fine  prospects  to  the  sooth  and  north: 
it  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  uniform  wings,  oouiected  with  the  bo- 
dy of  the  house  by  colonnades:  in  the  eastern  wing  is  the  library 
and  Chapel;  the  other  contains  the  c£kra  and  servante' apartments. 
In  the  centre  part  are  several  noble  rooms,  decorated  with  nu- 
merous paintings,  some  of  which  are  the  productions  of  die  best 
masters.  This  structure  was  erected  by  Mr.  Meadows,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Wyatt  From  the. south  or  principal  front,  the 
ground  giadnally  slopes  to  a  large  piece  of  water,  which  winds 
through  the  Park:  the  latter  is  detightmlry  wooded,  and  abounds 
with  fine  deer  and  timber,  particularly  to  the  east  of  the  house, 
where  the  beech  and  oak  have  attained  great  size,  and  are  very 
flourishing. 

The  noWe  owner  of  this  estate,  is  descended  from  an  ancient 
Saxon  family,  who  possessed,  and  derived  their  name  from  the 
manor  of  Upper  Wallop,  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  this  county, 
*t  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor:  '  Quatuor 
AngU  tencnt,9  says  the  Domesday  Book,  '  de  Rege,  Wailape;  pa- 
4er  canon  tenuti,  in  alodium,  de  Rege  Edwardo.'  This  family 
have  for  many  generations  been  intrusted  with  important  offices, 
and  distinguished  for  their  loyalty.    Matthew  de  Wallop  had  the 

custody 
*  See  under  Corfe  Castle,  Vol  IV.  p.  392—390, 

t  Tanner's  Notiti*. 


en*odyOf  Wwte^rO^c  m  the  time  irfKkgJtlte,  Mmde 
Wallop  bad  a  gnat  of  lands  m  Ireland  bestowed  on  him  for  fab 
«tl^.««^or^  kyfidiimjdtbe  First  Sir  Bobcat  de  Wallop  was 
affroaiuui  one  of  the  ommcal  to  settle  the  dtffcrenoea  between  the 
■kg  md  the  Batons,  in  timaal^fiistof  Hcvy tte TbM.  & 
tobert  Wallop,  who  wis  several  tines  Sheriff  of  Saajtiamnrtoa  hi 
the  reign  of  Heary  the  Seventh,  was,  hi  the  fifth  of  Hemy  the 
«Bgath,  iiiaiianalil,  by  Act  of  ftaiiement,  as  a  proper  and  «dis- 

etpetaon'foraaebtmgbeollBc^  hym 

Sir  John  WaHap,  fab  nephew,  and  heir,  afterwards 
Cnignt  of  the  Garter,  wis  greatly  distinguished  for  hb  martial  ex- 
plain, and  pattktnariy  for  the  destruction  of  several  villages  and 
^aa^eiiilMonHBtfifNo<aaiiidy9  in  levongt  for  the  French  setting 
Sntm  the  tow*  of  IMgtsJadiiislmic.  He  was  also  employed  in  se~ 
vend  importaat  eaafaeasfcs,  and  entiiMted  wife  vat  kins  tnaWyccw- 
tnansb  of  the  first  magiaaade.  His  nephew,  Sir  Henry  Wallop, 
fiat  was  ennnen tiy  dartmgvi^  in  Inland  m  the 

thne  of  Queen  EtiaafaeaV,  who,  hesides  confix  ring  on  him  other 
has  one  of  (be  Lords  Justices,  in  that  country, 
he  aequbedavoat  property.  John  Wallop,  fifth  in  descent 
Iran  Sir  Henry,  and  first  EaH  of  Portsmouth,  was  created  a 

r,  hy  letters  pateiatcfGeoi^  the  First;  ttepreatnMe  to  which 
a  very  digidfcd  and  honorable  testimony  to  hb  talents  and 
•at  rirtaes:  the  Eattdem  of  Portsmouth  was  conferred  on  him  fay 
-George  the  Second,  in  April  1743.  Hb  grandson,  the  present 
and  third  Sari,  essoined  the  name  of  Fellows,  by  petmbsion  of 
fa*  present  Majesty,  on  acceding  to  the  property  of  hb  node  by 
«etnatemlline, 

WHITCHURCH 

Is  a  small  straggling  town,  situated  in  a  bottom  cinder  the  Chalk 
Hills,  and  possessing  the  rights  of  a  borough  by  prescription.  Its 
government  b  vested  in  a  Mayor,  who  b  chosen  annually  at  the 
ooorMeet  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the 
jnanor  belongs.    The  first  return  to  Parliament  was  made  in  the 

twenty* 
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twenty-seventh  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hie  members  are  elected  by 
the  freeholders,  who,  at  the  period  of  election,  are  nominally 
about  seventy;  but  as  all  the  freeholds  appear  to  be  possessed  by 
two  noblemen,  the  real  number  of  electors  must  be  regarded  as 
the  same.  The  population  of  this  parish,  as  ascertained  in  1801, 
was  1275;  the  number  of  houses  224:  the  laboring  classes  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  in  agriculture. 

At  FREEFOLK,  a  small  hamlet  east  of  Whitchurch,  are  the 
Paper  Mill*  and  seat,  belonging  to  John  Portal  Brydges,  Esq. 
where  the  paper  for  Bank  notes  has  been  manufactured  ever  since 
the  reign  of  George  the  First.  At  LAVERSTOCK,  adjoining,  is 
the  seat  of  William  Postal,  Esq,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
OVERTON,  on  an  eminence,  is  a  handsome  new-built  House, 
with  a  lofty  Portico,  the  property  and  residence  of  — — *  Jarvis» 
Esq.    In  this  village  a  Silk  Mill  has  been  established. 

LICH-FIELD  appears,  from  its  name,  to  have  been  the  site  of 
a  battle,  as  this  compound  literally  signifies  a  field  of  carcases. 
The  Roman  road  from  Old  Sarum  to  Silchester,  is  very  visible  cat 
the  downs  of  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Sydmonton  and 
King's-clere :  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  flint,  and  is  termed,  by  die 
country  people,  the  Devil's  Bank. 

CRUXEASTON,  once  famous  for  its  Grotto,  constructed  by 
nine  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Lisle,  and  celebrated  by  the  lines  of 
Pope,  is  about  two  miles  from  High-clere,  on  the  turnpike  road 
between  Andover  and  Newbury.  Only  the  shell  of  the  Grotto  re* 
inains;  the  estate  having  passed  into  other  hands,  it  was  stifieped 
to  go  to  ruin..  The  front  was  of  flint;  the  interior  studded  witfe 
shells,  scoriae  of  iron  ore,  and  other  substances:  it  contained  ascajt 
for  each  sister,  with  a  niche  for  the  presiding  magician.  Pope's 
lines  upon  it  were  as  follow : 


Here  shunning  idleness  at  once  and  praise, 
This  radiant  pile  nine  rural  sisters  raise ; 
The  glittering  emblem  of  each  spotless  dame, 
Pure  as  her  soul,  and  shining  at  her  fame  :— 

Beauty 
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Beauty  which  nature  only  can  impart, 
And  fuch  a  polish  as  disgraces  art ; 
But  fate  disposed  them  in  this  humble  sort, 
And  hid  in  deserts  what  would  charm  a  court. 

The  Hon.  Nicholas  Herbert,  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
abb  wrote  some  verses  on  the  same  subject : 

So  much  the  building  entertains  my  sight, 
Nought  but  the  builders  can  give  more  delight » 
In  them  the  master-piece  of  Nature's  shown— 
In  this  I  see  Art's  master-piece  in  stone. 
Oh !  Nature,  Nature,  thou  hast  conquer'd  Art ; 
She  charms  the  sight  alone,  but  you  the  heart. 

Edward  lisle,  Esq.  the  father  of  the  nine  sisters,  died  at  Crux* 
easton,  in  1722.  He  had  twenty  children,  seventeen  of  whom 
aarmed  hhn :  be  was  author  of  a  work  intituled,  "  Observations 
tspon  Agriculture."  One  of  his  sons,  Qr.  Thomas  Lisle,  was  author 
of  Poneuia,  King,  of  Russia,  and  other  ingenious  productions, 
preserved  in  Dodsley s  Collection :  he  died  Rector  of  Burgh-clere, 
a*  17&-&  Margaret,  the  youngest  sister,  possessed  great  talent* 
for  painting ;  three  of  her  pieces  in  crayons  are  preserved  by  Lord 
Carnarvon;  two  of  them  at  High-ckre  House,  are  copies  of  an- 
cient portraits  of  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Kingsmill,  admirably  exe- 
cuted. On  the  trees  of  the  grove  surrounding  the  Grotto,  she) 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  of  her  acquaintance,  in  a  manner 
vrhich  produced  a  singular  effect,  as  they  appeared  to  form  parts  of 
the  trees  themselves.  This  lady  is  said  to  have  died  two  or  three 
1  ago,  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  of  age.  The  deri- 
1  of  Cruxeaston  is  curious,  as  it  appears  in  the  Domesday 
Book;  "  In  Andevre  Hundred  Terra  Crock  Venatoris.  hdcm 
Creek  tenet  Eitone." 

HIGH-CLERE,  the  manor  and  residence  of  Henry  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Porchester,  was  formerly  parcel  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  In  the  Domesday  Book,  it  is  said, 
*  Semper  fuit  in  Eccletiam  tempore  Regis  Edwardi :'  and  in  the 
Taxatio  Ecclesiastics  of  Pope  Nicholas,  made  to  the  year  12<)1, 

it 


it  is  thus  stated  as  mtfebgonepmpcrty,  whfcoAerrtrttaow}  'Gere 
cui  hamelet  deNewmtoa,  (nmr  Newtown  r)  Wkftaie,  (Eart  Wood- 
hay;)  Armercworth,  (Ashmansworth ;)  Estmfeswd!,  (Ttfchingwrell;) 
and  Burclere,(Burghclere;)  and  with  them  computed at2IOL  l8#2|d«' 
The  Bfahaps  ef  Winchester  had  a  House  art  Pw*  here,  at 
which  they  occasionally  dwelt  Several  of  the  paHisaettrf  the 
celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  are  dated  at  High-ctae;  and  a 
a  Codicil  to  his  Win,  he  bequeaths  five  pounds  to  the  Minister; 
and  directs  his  executors  to  reward  the  Park-keeper  according  to 
their  discretion.  The  bailiwick  of  High-clere  continued  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  Bishopric  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  it 
was  dismembered  by  John  Poyuet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
granted  to  the  King,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1552,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  manors  and  free  warrens  of  High-eta*  and 
Burgh-clere,  with  the  adwwsons  and  rights  of  patronage  t»  the 
Churches.  The  September  following,  the  King  granted  these 
manors  to  Wiffiam  Ffrz-WiUiam,  Esq.  afterwards-  Sir  WOttan,  one 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  Tins  grant,  with  many 
others  of  a  similar  natnre,  was  annulled  by  Queen  Mary ;  hot 
again  estabhsbed  by  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign** 

lUs 


*  Strype,  in  his  Annuls,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  transac- 
tion: "  Feby.  15,  1558,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  the  Commons  House, 
for  restoring  of  the  patentees  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  lands,  of 
which  lands  they  had  been  thrown  out  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and 
their  patents  evacuated ;  and  the  said  lands  procured  back  to  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  successors.  This  Bill  was  (Feb.  18) 
read  a  second  time ;  and  again  ten  days  after,  (Feb.  23,)  the  BUI 
watamended,  or  rather  renewed,  and  now  eatituled,  a  BtU  for  Assistance 
of  lands,  Jate  Parcel  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Winchester,  granted  to  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  by  his  Letters  Patent,  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Sir  Wiiliam  Fitz- William,  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  Sir  John  Ma- 
son, Sir  Henry  Seymour,  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  and  Sir  Richard  Sackville : 
the  Bill  was  now  read  a  first  time.'*  Stfype  proceeds  to  relate  the  un- 
successful opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (who,  in  opening  hit 
title,  said,  that  these  lands  had  been  parcel  of  his  Bishopric  lor  1300 
years,)  and  the  final  passing  of  the  Bill  on  the  eighteenth  of  March. 


This  estate  continued  in  noaeunan  of  the  a*^  tfSsr  WHfcam 
EitoWittamtinYitwas  ptucaascdby  Sir  Rebert  Sawyer,  Attorney 
General  to  Charles  tbe  Second,  and  James  tbe  Second.  Ha 
redded  at  Highrdere,  the  latter  yean  of  Ids  life,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  Parish  Charon,  which  he  rebuilt  His  only  daughter, 
Maagasri,  Bwnied  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  tlie  last  Lord 
IfiefeAdnaralof  England;  aad  by  Sir  R.  Sawyer's  Win,  thb  pro- 
perty devolved  opon  her  second  son,  the  Hon.  Robert  Herbert; 
aad  oa  his  death,  without  issue,  m  1769,  it  came  by  succession 
to  his  nephew,  the  present  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  (sou  of  Wflbam, 
fifth  son  of  Thomas,  Sad  of  Pembroke,)  who  has  purchased  of  the 
Biabop  of  Winchester,  uixter  the  act  tor  tbe  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax,  the  manors  of  East  Woodfaay,  Ashtnansworth,  Itcaingswell, 
and  Newtown,  forming  the  remainder  of  the  ancient  bailiwick  of 


Ike  Maiaaon  is  situated  oa  a  rising  pound,  in  a  noble  Path, 
■frauds  of  thirteen  mies  in  rircumference.  Part  of  it  was  built 
l  the  old  site,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Herbert;  but  it  was  greatly 
aad  has  received  its  present  form  60m  Lord  Carnarvon; 
It  is  a  brick  structure,  stuccoed,  in  a  modem  style  of  architecture, 
and  nioie  distinguished  tor  elegance,  than  splendor  of  appearance; 
the  Entrance  Hall  measures  seventy  feet,  by  twenty-four;  the  Li- 
brary, thirty-three  feet,  by  twenty-three :  the  Dining-Room  is  of 
the  same  extent  as  the  Library;  and  the  other  apartments  of  pro- 
portionable sue. 

Various  portraits  are  preserved  in  this  House,  with  other  good 
pamtings,  and  cabinet  pictures;  the  following  may  be  selected  as 
the  principal. 

Cba*ls8  the  First,  on  Horseback,  the  Due  d'Ephrnoh 
bnJeneg  Us  Helmet;  large  as  life,  after  Vandyck,  by  Old  Stone. 

Lady  Carnarvon,  and  Loan  Porchester;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Hue*  Poor  Children,  whole  lengths;  Gainsborough. 
.  Loan  Porchkbtrr  as  Bacchus;  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Holy  Family,  with  Angels  threading  the  Needle;  Vandyck. 

A  Shipwreck;  Mortimer. 

Cupid 
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Cupid  sleeping  on  Clouds;  Sir  J.  Reynold*. 

Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  Family;  three  feet  seven, 
by  two  feet  eight ;  Vandyck.  This  was  a  marriage  gift  of  Philip, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  James  Herbert,  the  third  son,  represented 
in  the  picture,  and  waB  given  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  by  Mis. 
Ann  Herbert,  of  Kingsey,  the  last  descendant  of  that  branch  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Herbert.  It  carries  along  with  it  clear  evidence 
of  having  been  painted  by  Vandyck,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
the  first  executed,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  large  picture  by  this 
artist,  which  occupies  the  end  of  the  Saloon  at  Wilton. 
*  Dead  Swan,  Peacock,  and  other  Birds;  Weeainx. 

Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Vandyck* 

Dead  Game ;  Weeninx. 

Pirates  dividing  their  Spoil ;  Mortimer* 

But  the  chief  glory  of  High-clere  is  its  Park  and  Pleasure- 
grounds,  of  which,  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  few  places  of 
similar  extent  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  can  boast  of 
surface  more  varied,   or  scenery  more  interesting.     It  owes  its 
present  beauty  to  its  noble  owner.    When  it  came  into  his  Lord- 
ship's possession,  part  of  it  had  been  converted  into  alarm;  it  was 
divided  into  numerous  inclosures;  few  trees  remained,  except  in 
the  hedge  rows  and  woods ;  and  the  old  Park  was  formed  into  a 
rabbit  warren.   It  is  now  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  foliage;  and, 
from  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  plantations,  the  prospects  are 
extremely  improved.    The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Park  is 
Sidon  Hill,  the  ascent  of  which  begins  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
south  from  the  House :  the  summit  of  this  eminence  boldly  rises 
upwards  of  400  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  a 
neighbouring  valley,  and  is  crowned  with  a  mined  arch,  backed 
by  venerable  woods;  the  plantations  on  its  sides  are  also  disposed 
with  great  beauty ;  and  the  drives,  which  wind  along  to  die  sum- 
mit, present  various  extensive  views  over  the  Park  and  surrounding 
country.    Beacon  Hill,  to  the  south-east  of  this,  and  just  without 
the  Park  Gate,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  it,  not  a  single  tree 
appearing  thereon.    The  entrance  into  the  Park  from  Winchester, 
is  between  these  bills,  by  an  arched  gateway,  hearing  a  trophy  of 
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in*  Offer  the  principal  avcb.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  Sidon  Hill 
ha  catenated  Lodge,  «  boeom/d  high  in  tufted  trees,*  ofatrian* 
guhr  form,  with  a  tumt  at  each  angle.  The  view  from  Tent  Hill* 
a  boM  elevation  on  the  norttem  aide  of  the  Ru^  with  a  grove  on 
to  sennit,  n  very  extensive*  The  House  is  seen  at  a  mile  and  a 
hsif  dfeaoce,  with  Sidon  Hill)  and  its  plantations,  miigmncently 
ria^ei the  back-ground:  in  front  is  a  most  luxuriant  display  of 
wood  and  water.  To  the  right,  Mfiford  Water  appears  in  the  di* 
tance;  this  extensive  sheet  derives  peculiar  charms  from  its  seclu- 
ded sanation,  and  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  surroundmg 
woods,  in  which  it  is  completely  enveloped.  On  this  water  is  a 
pie  of  building,  comprehending  a  Daiing-Room,  Kitchen,  and 
ether  appendages.  From  this  spot  drives  nave  been  formed  through 
the  plantations  to  Clare  Brow,  where  the  prospect  of  the  House, 
and  surrounding  scenery,  is  very  fine.  Extensive  rides,  admitting 
beautiful  views,  have  also  been  made  through  Pen  Wood,  a  large 
tract  of  oak,  interspersed  with  abundance  of  hollies,  many  of  them 
01  Manual  sine.  Several  oroementel  buildings  have  been  erected 
m  deferent  parts  of  this  demesne,  which  possesses  many  beauties 
1  compel  us  to  pass  unnoticed,  though  deserving  of 
the. 


From  scene  to  scene,  by  random  steps  convey'd, 
Admires  the  distant  views,  the  secret  shade.) 
Dwells  on  each  spot  j  with  eager  eye  devours 
The  woods,  the  lawns,  the  buildings,  and  the  bowers; 
New  sweets,  new  joys,  at  every  glance  arise, 
And  every  turn  creates  a  fresh  surprise. 

Ljsle's  PoasfiNKA. 

BEACON  HILL*  mentioned  in  the  preceding  description,  is 
rcauttkable  for  the  ancient  Camp  which  occupies  its  flat  summit, 
nod  which,  though  so  conspicuously  situated,  and  in  such  excellent 
pteservatioii,  has  scarcely  been  noticed  by  antiquaries.  Camden 
only  mentions  it  as  a  military  fortification,  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
ef  great  coronas*,  and  as  the  site  of  a  Beacon;  and  Mr.  Gough 
uneiy  refero  to  the  extent  tftJM>rx>rtr^  Thefbrm  of  the 
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UiU:  tfacdh^iswtlpimrud,  mi  mry  deep  vine  tfei 
is  mosj;«asjr:  Ae«t«nce  i*c#thei«ulhjsde,  where  it  i»  4 
cd  by  two  meliua;  witbia  theasea»  ej»  *ym\  wetigoi  < 
kufc,  piafaaWy  of  Srilish  origto,  *w  they  ate  of  i 
the*  derated,  with  a  small  dejroetsm  it  the  «enfce;  and  « 
sensed  the  thwJt  rones,  appear  pitched  ?^  Ifefc;  upeneMfee 
to  ftheoaflthasvtaerf  elevation,  app^rjeatfy  mtcndedasao  outrpeaL* 

Onaplsen,  alestxtaieek  freja  this  Caeep,  ma  sewn  <**W*.  ex 
harrow*,  «f  QUBidoraUeauae;  and  those  rf  much  lees  eirvatioa: 
aoaeof  «ade  dtaeripiem  have  been  gained  by  LpedCirneflsm 
In  the  Awted  hMNf,  there  fat  sweated  a  lajgt  ejwnbty  *f 
coJetcsed  meald,  e«upj»g  about  fetf  *f  tohej^;  *ad*e*  a 
peat  heap  efflbte,  coaching  to  flee  serins*  «f  abode**,  edassy  tit, 
enferaeaid^iB^  barathea  JbAhc 

low  barrow,  those***  no  acoannheleasi  eieaef<ef  i 
Mil  the  hones  and  eji 
che%«uWi*»ea^thft*fcwj*  The  *ci wjft  km  i  of  the  large 
h«nmhhwiih^h»a«ogtofott^  theearthef  wjaah  apneas 
to  have  been  theowa  np  in  the  centre.  The  large*  beseew  u 
about  100  yards  111  circumference,  sod  tan  os  tmhnt  feet  high. 
Iu  some  of  the  barrows,  cliarcoal,  apparently  of  beech  wood,  was 
found.  Thecenteoftlielaf^ofthefovbu^^ 
the  turnpike  road. 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  eastward  from  Beacon  HH!»  on  an 
eminence  called  Ladle  Rill,  b  a  circular  Encampment,  including 
an  area  of  nearly  eight  acres ;  and  at  a  little  distance  aorth-uorth- 
cast,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Hill,  is  another  small  circular  work, 
probably  intended  as  an  out-post;  this  is  entirely  pitched  with 
SnU.    Southward  of  the  la^er  Cawp.eee  three  btprovrs. 

*  The  altitudes  of  Beacon  Hill-,  Sidon  Hill,  and  High-cfere  I  Ibuve, 
above  the  sea  at  low-water  mark,  are  as  follow:  Beacon  Hill,  POD  feet; 
SWon  MiK,  949  feet,  seven  meheij  High-elere  Houstf,  S9Tfttt,  tme 
inches.  The  weight  of  Beacon  Hill  was  takefrby  Captain  (now  Cofcauty 
Mudge,  during  lii»  Trigin^nietriad  Survey  >  the  other  ekicaee*  wm 
Mttenained  by  Baron  Zach,  Astronomer  to  the  Duke  of  Sa*p<?flejse* 


CAMHAM,  or  CANWONS  L0DG8,  fvo'railes  south-west  of 
ffhnj  ill  h  hi  nr  hnltirr  nf  tlin  ■  linltr  drnrni  was  bult  by  Charlesy 
DnJteof  Belt**:  itwwdWwardsafe«ideitc«eftheEariof  Mex- 
bor+ogb,  and  the*  of  the  late  Dofce  of  Cumberland,,  who  kepi 
past  of  kb  sted  at  tin*  plate.  He*e  bis  Royal  Hfehness  fteqiietttlj 
f  a  select  party  ef  friends*  among  whom  were  the  cete» 
ftote,  and  Sir  Francis  Blake  Dehvai;  the  fame*  of  Whom 
beeteais  kg  here:  the  memory  of  their  exploit*  i»  stilly  and  will 
tag  he;  preserved  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  hate  since  bfeen  occvh 
pied  many  years  by  Mr.  Lade,  a  well-known  character  in  the  aa~ 
tfnVof  sporting'.  Lofd  Bolton  is  now  demobbing  the  house,  fte 
ska  and  vkbiity  of  which  are  extremely  hasten  and  uninteresting. 
SYDMQNTON  HOUSE,  the  residence  of  Admtfai  Sir  Robert 
Was  granted  to  his  ancestors  John  Kingsmil],  and  Co* 
his  wife*  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
the  boMtig  hi  frregufer,  k  having  been  erected  at 
Part  of  Sydsnontoo,  eoanjwehendaig  76*  atse*, 
belonged  to*  the  Abbey  at  Rotnsey,.  and  pays  only  oae*acfo  of 
wheat,  and  one  of  barley,  in  lieu  of  rectorial  tythes;  and  forty 
pounds  annually  in  lieu  of  vicarial  rythes.. 

KINGS-CLERE 

Is  a  small  place,  of  mean  appeaitttee;  and  only  remarkable  for 
having  been  a  seat  of  the  West  Saxon  Kings ;  though  Camden, 
mentions  it  as  being  a  considerable  market-town.  The  Church  is 
a  small  stuccoed  building,  with  a  low  tower,  and  has  a  monumenf 
erected  in  memory  of  tfic  Ringsmill  family.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants of  this  parish,  in  1801,  was  returned  at  1939;  that  of 
i  at  394.  It  is  probable  that  tbo  Palace  of  the  Saxon  Sove* 
jcoouestedwith  FREEMANTLE  PARK,  a  short  distance 
0*  the  south,  as  that  is  known  to  have  been  a  Royal  residence  in 
King  John's  time,  by  the  following  passage  in  the  Calendarium  Rotu- 
foasw  Pataxium,  of  the  6th  King  John:  "  Rx.  Otneralis  Pixrdona* 
njaJfud  FreUmantcll  15°.  Apr.  loo.  j>— Cibci  London:  reddide* 
iwmici*  regit  cititatem  London:  dfc  dominica  proxantc  festum 
Q  2  Sancto 
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Saneto  Dmstoni.  Apud  Frigidum  Mantell  18°.  Maij.  lo  fte 
twenty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  keeping  of  Freemantie  Park 
was  granted  to  the  famous  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  and  subse- 
quently Duke  of  Suffolk.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  it  was  stfll 
in  possession  of  the  Crown,  as  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Civil 
List :  "  Freemantie,  Hantshire,  Keeper  of  the  Park,  fee,  41. 1  Is.  3d. 
The  herbage  and  pannage,  fee,  111."  The  Mansion,  which  stood 
in  a  very  exposed  and  bleak  situation,  has  been  lately  pulled  down 

by Blount,  Esq.  and  the  Park  has  been  ploughed  up,  and 

converted  into  a  farm. 

SILCHESTER,  the  Caer  Seiont,  or  Segont,  of  the  Britons,  and 
Vindonum  of  the  Romans,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  an- 
cient stations  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  situated  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Hampshire,  adjoining  Berks,  and,  from  its  elevated  site, 
commands  very  extensive  prospects  over  the  surrounding  country. 
Its  name, '  Caer  Segont,  was  obtained  through  its  having  been  the 
chief  city  of  the  Segontiaci ;  and  by  this  name  it  occurs  on  a  stone 
dug  op  here>  "with  the  following  imperfect  inscription  :* 

DEO  HER 

SAEGON 

T.  TAMMON 

SAEN.  TAMMON 

VITAUS 

OBHONO 

That  this  was.  a  principal  Roman  station,  is  evinced  not  only  by  its 
magnitude,  and  the  mode  of  construction  observed  in  the  building 
of  the  walls,f  but  also  by  the  various  Roman  roads  which  branch 

off 

*  "  Thin  supplied  by  Mr.  Ward ;  Deo  Hcrculi  Sctgontiacorum  Titus 
Tammonius  Sccnii  Tammonii  FitalUjiiius  ob  lanorcm"  &c. 

Gough's  Comdex* 

f  "  The  first  foundation  of  the  IFall,  which  is  to  be  discovered  on  the 
north  and  south-east  sides  of  "the 'city,  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
large  flag-stones,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  in  length ; 
and  of  unequal  thickness,  at  sometimes,  six,  seven,  eight,  and   nine 

iachet: 
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dFm  different  directions,  and  by  numerous  vestige*  of  Roman  oc- 
cupation that  have  been  discovered  here. 

Q  3  Camden; 

inches:  their  depth  could  not  be  ascertained,  because  they  yet  remain 
firmly  fixed  in  the  wall.    Upon  these  stones  was  laid  a  stratum  of  rub- 
ble-stone, or  large  cragged  flints,  large  pebbles,  &c.  filled  up  and  held 
together  with  a  strong  cement.    This  was  continued  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet  and  a  half;  and  then  succeeded  another  layer  of  large  flat 
stones,  though  not  so  big  as  the  former;  for  the  largest  of  these  seldom 
exceeded  three  feet  in  length,  and  oftener  were  not  so  long :  they  ran 
in  general  from  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  seldom  exceeded 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  m  breadth.    This  course  or  layer  of  flat  stones 
runs  round  the  whole  city,  and  may  easily  be  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  walls,  its  bottom  being  almost  every  where  level  with  the  ground. 
Upon  this  layer  again  was  another  stratum  of  rubble-stone,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  on  the  south  side,  was  in  height  three  feet : 
then  succeeded  another  layer  of  small  flat  stones,  made  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shape  of  the  Roman  brick,  but  larger  and  thicker,  so  that 
the  thickness  of  the  stone  interspersed  with  the  cement,  amounted  to 
four  inches.    On  this  layer  was  laic)  another  stratum  of  rubble-stones, 
composed  of  smaller  flints,  placed  in  more  order  than  the  former ;  this 
stratum  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height :  then  followed  a  double 
row  of  flat  stones,  in  shape  and  thickness  exactly  the  same  as  those  be- 
fore described.    On  these  again  was  laid  another  stratum  of  rubble- 
stone,  of  the  finer  sort,  like  the  former,  and  exactly  of  the  same  height^ 
viz.  two  feet  and  a  half.    On  the  top  of  this  was  a  repetition  of  a  dou* 
ble  row  of  flat  stones,  something  larger  and  thicker  than  the  former  $ 
fcr  these  two  rows,  with  the  mortar,  made  the  space'of  nine  inches.    The 
stratum  of  rubble  which  was  again  raised  on  these,  was  three  feet  high; 
and  on  the  top  succeeded  by  a  double  row  of  flat  stones,  stitt  increasing 
in  size,  and  then  the  rubble  continues  on  the  top,  higher,  or  lower, 
as  the  walls  have  been  more  or  less  damaged  j  yet  in  many  places;  a 
succeeding  layer  of  flat  stones  is  to  be  seen,  followed  also  by  another 
stratum  of  rubble  of  still  finer  cast.    One  thing  was  observable,  as  well 
in  the  foundation  as  in  the  second  row  of  large  stones,  described  as  above*)' 
these  great  stones  were  not  continued  regularly,  but  there  appeared 
frequent  breaks,  filled  up  with  smaller  flat  stones,  set  shelving  one  over 
the  other ;  also  in  the  second,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stratum  of 

rubblf 
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neons,  affirms,  that  the  UffvperCoosteatiae  wu  wrested  with  the 
jpuqpk  m  this  city,  in  the  year  407-  The  British  King,  Arthur, 
is  also  said  to  have  been  crowned  here;  but  with  manifest  error,0 

rubble  (from  the  ground)  great  pains  appeared  to  have  been  taken  with 
the  flints,  to  place  them  in  exact  order;  so  that  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance they  are  observed  to  form  a  kind  of  zig-zag,  or  herring-bone  work, 
laid  in  rows,  tome  one  way,  and  some  another.  The  wall  at  the  south 
gate  being  measured,  was  found  to  be  full  twenty-four  feet  thick. 

"  The  whole  of  this  city  was  surrounded  by  a  large  deep  ditch,  great 
part  of  which  is  now  filled  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  form 
a  bank,  on  which  one  may  easily  walk  round  about,  having  the  .wall 
itself  on  one  side,  and  the  ditch  below  on  the  other:  but  this  was  not 
its  Original  state,  for  formerly  the  ditch  came  up  close  to  the  wall,  and 
this  bank  was  not  then  in  being.  Beyond  the  ditch  again,  is  the  exter- 
nal voiium,  very  perfect,  and  easily  to  be  traced  out  round  the  whole 
city }  its  highest  parts,  even  in  the  present  state,  are  at  least  fifteen 
feet  perpendicular  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  A  straight  line,  drawn 
from  the  top  of  this  bank  to  the  wall  on  the  north-east  side,  measured 
thirty-four  yards,  its  full  breadth!  The  two  main  streets,  which  led 
from  gate  to  gate,  are  broader  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  measured  more 
than  ten  yards  across.  Near  the  middle  of  the  city,  within  a  spacious 
square,  formed  partly  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets,  was 
discovered  the  foundation  of  a  large  structure,  consisting  of  free-stone, 
three  feet  thick,  which  it  reported  to  have  been  a  Temple  -,  because 
near  it,  and  in  the  inside,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  little  elevated 
building,  an  altar,  as  it  was  thought,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes,  wood, 
and  burnt  coal,  that  lay  round  about :  it  was  three  feet  in  height,  four 
in  length,  and  three  in  breadtb,  and  entirely  built  of  Roman  bricks,  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  as  follow :  seventeen  inches  and  a  half  long, 
twelve  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  nearly  two  in  thickness,  f  Not  far 
from  the  same  place  was  also  ploughed  up  a  large  column  of  free-stone, 
in  diameter  one  foot  eight  inches;  and  a  piece  of  wall  of  rubble -stone, 
sirongly  cemented.  The  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  a  fine 
f  lentitu)  spring,  which  rises  in  a  south-east  ejection,  and  running  to  the 
W(U,  discharges  itself  underneath  into  the  ditch."     StrMtt's  Chronicle. 

»  See  under  Winchester,  p.  22. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  XJ-V.  fol.  6o|, 
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earn  kwtiine  the  former  saknder  of  Silchester  Ma only  attested 
%  to  ease  walk,  sad  heaps  of  wins;  it  having  aeee  destroyed  by 
tbe  fierce  Elk,  on  lus  march  to  Beta,  about  tee  year  493.  This 
warMkeSaxM  husdad  in  Swan  with  a  new  Wry  of  his  country- 
Main  477 ;  his  first  enterprise  was  against  the  British  city  of  Caer 
Andred,  afterwards  called  Andndesetastre,  which,  after  a  brave 
was  taken,  and  fevtlkd  with  the  groan*;  by  tho  Hi* 
conqueror;  every  inhabitant  was  at  the  sasne  tiase  mas* 
sacred.*  Nardung  forward,  he  besieged  this  city,  which  being 
unable  to  resist  hb  prowess,  exhibited  similar  scenes  of  massacre 
aad  fell  desefarJoa.  The  important  battle  of  Bath  terminated  for 
nahfli  both  hb  conquests  and  his  cruelty,  the  Saxons  being  do- 
ieaSed  with  iamii  nm  slaughter,  by  the  gamut  Ambiosius. 

Whether  the  Romans  found  this  city  already  so  strongly  fortified, 
that  tiieyjedgedfcei|»dicattobii^  according  to  the 

ongmaJwrna,  caanot  be  told;  hat  it  is  certain  that  m  this  instance 
they  departed  from  the  fotm  generally  observed  in  the  coastrm> 
tjon  of  their  stations;  the  walk  making  an  irregular  octagon;  so 
irregular,  indeed,  that  scarcely  any  two  of  the  sides  are  of  equal 
length.  The  inclosed  area  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  about  one  hundred  acres,  which  have  long 
been  cultivated,  and  are  divided  into  seven  fields.  The  parochial 
Church,  and  Church-yard,  are  also  within  the  walls,  together  with 
a  form-house,  and  its  requisite  offices.  The  ground  slopes  gently 
from  the  centre  to  the  south,  in  which  direction  a  small  spring 
flows,  that  rises  near  tbe  farm-bouse;  other  small  springs  also  rise 
here,  so  that  parts  of  the  fosse  which  surrounds  the  walls  are  ge- 
nerally filled  with  water.  On  tbe  south  side,  the  walls  are  the 
most  perfect,  and  in  some  places  measure  nearly  twenty  feat  high; 
the  general  height  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  ot  twenty  feet, 

Q  *  The 

*  Chron.  Sax.  Hen.  Hunt.  &c.  €i  Omnes  ore  gladii  devorati  tunf 
cum  mulieribus  et  parvulis,  its  quod  nee  unus  solus  erasit.  Et  quia  tot 
ibi  damns  totertvere  extranei*  its  urbem  dettraxenmt ;  qua?  fltmqttsm 
pmtea  reccBaeata  ett.  Locus  tantum  quasi  aobilissimsrarbis  rrsiueomi- 
tma  oitemmur  desokrm."  J*a.  Hunt.  Hut.  L  IK  Milter's  Wi*. 
chattr,  Vol.  J.  p.  04. 
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The  foundations  of  the  streets  may  yet  be  traced  i 
various  parallel  lines  across  the  area:  the  four  principal  i 
muakate  with  the  entrances,  which  were  on  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west  sides:  besides  these9  there  are  now  two  other  entrances, 
which  have  been  formed  as  waggon  or  cart  ways.  An  open 
apace,  near  the  centre  of  the  area,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the. 
site  of  the  forum,  from  the  foundations  of  a  large  building,  and 
other  remains,  that  were*  dug  up  here.  On  the  south  side  are 
traces  of  a  small  postern,  or  sally-port,  running  beneath  the  wall, 
and  called  by  the  country  people,  Oman's  Hole,  from  a  tabled 
giant  of  that  name,  who  is  affirmed  by  tradition  to  have  made  tins 
city  his  residence;  and  in  correspondence  with  this  idea,  the  coins 
that  have  been  dug  up  here,  are  frequently  called  Onion's  pennies? 
they  were  even  thus  denominated  in  the  days  of  Camden,  who 
also  mentions  various  inscribed  stones  as  having  been  found  in  this 
station;  but  again  lost,  or  destroyed,  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  peasantry.  On  one  stone,  which  he  mentions  as  stiH  preserved 
in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  which  appear*  from  Horatey 
to  have  been  afterwards  m  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
was  this  inscription; 

MEMORLE 

FL.  VICTORI 

NjE.T.  TAM; 

VICTOR  CONJVX 

POSVIT. 

Camden  also  mentions  many  coins  of  Constantino  the  Younger, 
as  having  been  found  here  by  himself,  having  on  the  reverse,  a 
building  with  this  inscription:  PROVIDENTLE  C^S.  Another 
inscribed  stone,  but  imperfect,  was  discovered  here  in  the  year 
1732;  and  referred  by  Mr.  Ward  to  Julia  Domma,  wife  of  So. 
verus,  or  Julia  Mammea,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  both  of  whom, 
he  observes,  have  the  same  titles  on  coins  and  inscriptions  as  ap- 
peared on  the  stone. 

In  Gough's  Additions  to  Camden,  mention  is  made  of  a  person 
named  Stair,  who  formerly  kept  a  public-house  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Aldermaston,  and  had  a  "great  collection  of  coins,  both 

brats 


I  silver,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  the  latest  Emperors,  found 
and  some  gold  and  silver,  British:  two  onyx  seals) 
one  with  a  cock  picking  out  of  a  cornucopia;  the  other  only  ZACP. 
Of  the  Roman  coins  found  here,  one  of  the  rarest  is  a  gold  Altec- 
tas;  rev.  Apollo,  with  a  whip  and  globe;  at  his  feet,  two  captives, 
ORIENS  AVO.  ML.  and  gold  ones  of  Vakntmian  and  Arcadins. 
One  spot,  called  Siber-Hill,  where  are  foundations  of  large  builds 
mgs,  has  yielded  a  great  quantity  of  silver  coins.  In  or  near  the 
Temple  (Forum)  above  mentioned,  Stair  told  me,  he  found  twelve 
or-  more  pedestals,  and  fragments  of  stone  statues,  too  imperfect 
to  bring  away:  he  shewed  me  the  small  alabaster  head  of  a  man; 
win  carted  hair,  about  three  inches  high,  and  said  that  many  cop- 
per penates  had  been  round:  he  had  a  sword  with  two  serpente 
endrdmg  the  hilt,  found  within  the  walls." 

Among  the  various  relics  of  antiquity  that  have  been  more  re* 
eendy  discovered,  are  sosne  gold  coins  and  rings,  now  in  the  pas* 
i  of  the  farmer  who  rents  the  estate :  one  of  the  rings  has  a 
shaped  key  attached  to  it,  bnt  whether  for  use,  or  orna- 
ment, is  doubtful.    Roman  bricks  and  pottery  are  frequently  dug 
up;  indeed,  the  whole  area  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  mis  de- 
scription; and  ih  die  farm-yard,  and  a  ditch  adjacent,  are  parts  of 
a  large  column.    Necklaces  of  blue  beads,  or  links,  saws,  bells, 
swords,  and  masons'  tools,  have  likewise  been  found  here;  and 
also  a  curious  Roman  eagle  in  steel,  which  was  shown  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  by  a  former  Bishop  of  Carlisle.* 
About  150  yards  from  the  northeast  angle  of  the  walk,  is  a 
Amphitheatre,  the  form  of  which  b  similar  to  that 
'  Dorchester,  with  high  and  steep  banks,  now  covered  with  a 
grove  of  trees,  and  two  entrances.    The  elevation  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre  consists  c^  a  nwUure  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  die  seats  were 
ranged  in  five  rows,  one  above  the  other;  the  slope  between  each 
measuiiug  about  six  feet.    The  bank,  or  wall,  is  nearly  .twenty- 
yards  thick  at  the  bottom,  but  decreases  gradually  towards  the. 
t,  where  its  thickness  is  about  four  yards.  The  area  is  com- 
monly 

▼  Gough'f  Camden,  Vol.  I. 
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Sanely  covered  with  water:  m  one  part,  close  on  the  south  aide, 
which  credulity  now  represents  at  unftthomaMe,  appeal*  to  tore 
been  tbe cvnea*  or  den,  where  the  wild  beasts  were  kepi  before 
they  were  let  out  into  the  arena. 

.  "  At  abort  3<X)yardi6«to  the  walk  it  a  b^  and  ditch,  cover- 
ingnearfy  two-thirds  of  the  city:  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  north-west,  soar  a  smell  village,  called  the  Soak,  are  remains 
of  a  Gamp;  and  half  a  mile  from  that  village,  abanh  and  ditch, 
of  several  miles  extent,  which  may  ha  part  of  a  Roman  mod  to 
,"t  The  country  round  Silcbester  is  extremely  wild  and  ro- 
resent^  a  continued  succession  «f  hill  and  <kk. 
Tbe  rood  which  lends  flout  the  south  entrance  of  this  andiflt 
city  to  the  north  gate  of  Winchester,  appears,  from  Stuheley,  to 
have  been  called  Longbank,  and  Grimdykc;  tad  that  which  leads 
by  Aadofer  to  Old  Serum,  to  have  been  named  the  JRori-wagr. 
Another  road  which  issues  from  this  station,  on  the  north, 
crosses  Mortimk*  Hbatm,  at  right  angles  with  the  Bath  road, 
and  has  several  tumuli  on  each  side.  About  1200  acres  of  this 
Heath,  or  Common,  ware  inclosed  during  tbe  year  1803,  and  if 
the  mclosuiea  then  made,  hare  not  obliterated  them,  here  am 
teens  of  several  entrenched  Camps,  the  largest  of  which  k  on 
the  east  side,  of  the  road  leading  to  Beading*  This  m  evidently, 
of  considerable  antiquity,  as  the  side  running  north  and  south, 
and  which  is  the  most  perfect,  is  now  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire :  its  form  appears 
to  have  been  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  area,  is  a  small  barrow; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mad,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  100 
yards,  are  several  othect .  This  was  probably  the  scene  of  cam  of 
the  asany  battles  fought  between  the  West  Saaons  and  tbe  Danes, 
in  tbe  course  of  a  year4  This  opinion  may  be  corroborated  bj 
ncacumstanee  that  has  hitherto,  we  believe,  escaped  the  researches 
of  sntiqaaries.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  Camp  are  two  email 
fimis,  (now  united,)  one  of  which  is  called  Jtfred's  Acres;  and 

the 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  343.    Note.  f  Gough's  Camden,  VoL  I. 

%  life  of  the  Great  Alfred,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  140,  et  aeq. 
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the  other,  Dtmc't  Acres:  near  Ike  name  spot  lire  also  several  Htlte 
oottagcs,  one  of  which  is  constructed  jn  a  very  peruiiar  manner, 
and  teats  the  name  of  JBone'f  Mouse;  the  timber*,  or  rife,  that 
compote  the  sides,  are  of  solid  oak,  rising  from  the  ground,  anal 
meeting  in  the  centre,  and  thus  assuming  the  appearance  of  thn 
heel  of  a  ship  reversed :  each  fib  is  about  two  feet  wide,  and  one 
tttt.  The  length  of  this  cottage  is  about  thirty  feet;  to  width 
at  bottom,  fourteen. 

About  fire  or  em  yems  ago,  n  somewhat  aauinr  .fffoioaiinortwas' 
observed  on  this  Heath,  to  that  noticed  under  the  description  of  tibo 
footer-Jell,  in  Cumberland.*  Two  gentlemen,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Reading,  riding  across  it,  (we  believe  in  regimentals,)  observed, 
as  they  thought,  some  Soldier*  on  horseback,  galloping  along  the 
brow  of  a  low  hill,  rising  from  a  valley,  which  was  partly  involved 
is  a  nunc,  or  fog.  Surprised  at  the  appearance  of  cavalry  hi  that 
secMed  stamtibn,  they  hastened  to  the  spot ;  but  the  objects  no* 
tinted  as  they  approached,  leaving  them  strongly  impressed  with 
the  lingulaiity  of  the  adventure.  The  operation  of  the  same  phy- 
atosi  principles  that  occasioned  the  appearances  on  the  Souter-feHi 
it  fa  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  phenomenon  here  described. 

NRATFIELD-SAY,  a  sent  of  George  Pitt,  Lord  Rivers,  wan 
ancientry  the  property  ^  a  family  named  9uy,  by  whose  heiress  it 
was  conveyed  in  nmiringe  to  Sir  Nicholas  Dabrfdgecourt,  Knt 
who  was  Sheriff  of  Hampshire  in  the  thirteenth  of  Richard  the 
Second.  In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Chnrks  thn 
First,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Pitt,  Comptroller  of 
the  Household,  who  made  it  his  residence  $  and  dying  in  l636f 
was  tared  in  the  Purfah  Church.  The  late  Lord  Rivers,  who 
net  fourth  in  descent  from  Sir  William,  was  created  a  Peer,  by  ha) 
present  Majesty,  in  May,  177$.  The  House  stands  in  an  eitcn* 
uWe  Me,  but  rather  low  j  though  the  scenery  is  pleasing,  from 
the  quantity  of  wood,  which  combining  with  a  small  stream  thai 
lows  through  the  grounds,  forms  some  good  views. 
About  three  miles  south-west  from  Strutfield-Say,  is  the  VINE, 
4y  a  celebrated  sent  of  the  Lords  Sandys,  but  now  of  WUhaan 

Chute, 
*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  58. 
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Chute,  Etq.  one  of  tbe  representatives  for  this  county.  "  Tbe 
Viae,  by  Basingstoke,"  says  Leland,  "  was  also  of  the  auKiet* 
hades  of  the  Sannes;  but  it  was  given  owt  in  marriage  to  one*  of 
the  Brokasses,  and  so  remained  ontil  the  late  Lord  Sandes,  aim 
he  was  made  Baron,  recoverid  it  into  his  possession;  at  which 
tyme  ther  was  no  very  great  or  sumptuous  manor-place,  and  was 
only  conteinid  within  the  mote;  but  he  after  so  transktid  and  ang* 
mented  yt,  and  beside  buildid  a  fair  base  court,  that  at  tfays  time 
k  is  one  of  the  principale  houses  in  goodly  building  of  aU  Hamp- 


Dugdale  observes,  in  his  Baronetage,  that  though  none  of  the 
Sandys'  family  arrived  at  tbe  dignity  of  the  Peerage  till  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  yet  they  had  superior  rank  amoug  the  gentry 
of  Hampshire  long  before.  Sir  John  de  Sandys,  Knt.  was  Sheriff 
of  the  county  in  the  sixth  of  Richard  the  Second;  and  again  in 
the  eighteenth;  as  was  also  Sir  William  Sandys,  Knt  in  the  twelfth 
of  Henry  tbe  Fourth,  and  first  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Tbe  advance- 
ment of  the  family  to  wealth  and  honors,  was,  however,  principally 
owing  to  the  eminent  services  of  Sir  William  Sandys,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  many  others  of  the  English  no- 
bility, assisted  the  Emperor  Maximilian  against  the  French ;  ad 
subsequently  fought  against  the  insurgents,  who  had  advanced 
from  the  west  to  Blackheath,  in  the  twelfth  of  that  reign.  In  the 
fourth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  was  sent,  with  other  brave  En- 
glishmen, to  assist  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  against  the  French;  and 
in  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  reign,  having  been  previously  made 
a;  Knight  of  the  Garter,  he  wa§  constituted  treasurer  of  Calais  i 
m  the  same  year,  in  concert  with  Sir  Richard  WingfieM,  he  had 
the  command  of  the  rear  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  army.  Tbe»tok 
lowing  year  he  was  creased  a  Baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Sandys  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  led  the  vanguard  of  tbe  army,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  into  France.  After  exercising  various 
other  important  offices,  be  died  in  1542,  being  then  Lord  Cham- 
tarlain  of  the  King's  household.  His  grandson,  William,  sat  as 
one  of  the  Peers  on  the  trial  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  tho: 
fifteenth  of  Elizabeth;  and  again,  on  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of 

%  «  Scots, 
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Scats,  tt  Fotheringhay;  but  in  die  forty-third  of  the  same  rapt; 
ferns  bimself  imprisoned,  for  his  concern  in  tlie  insurrection  raised 
m  London  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He  was  twice  married;  his  se- 
cond wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edmund,  second  Lord 
Cfeadois,  who  ^celebrated  by  the  Poet  Oascoigae  for  her  beauty, 
sHheeong  '  On  the  fair  Bridge*/  printed  in  Percy's  Balkds.  E4h 
sebeth,  his  daughter  by  this  marriage,  married  Sir  Edward  Sandys, 
Knt.  aad  their  son,  Henry,  succeeded  to  this  estate.  This  gen* 
detain  was  a  Colonel  under  Charles  the  First,  m  whose  cause  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  in  the  battle  at  Bramden,  near  Alresrord, 
fa  tins  county.  William,  his  son  and  successor,  was  obliged  to 
part  with  this  estate,  which,  about  die  year  1(?54,  became  dm 
property  of  Chaloner  Chute,  Esq.  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  was 
twice  a  representative  for  Middlesex,  and  also  Speaker  in  the  Par* 
unseat  of  Richard  Cromwell;  but  the  troubles  of  the  times  over* 
powerbg  his  strength  of  mind,  he  became  indisposed,  and,  after 
hnynau]  some  time,  died  in  1659 :  his  second  wife  was  Lady 
Dacre,  who  survived  him,  and,  after  considerable  litigation  with 
his  son  and  grandson,  respecting  jointure,  obtained  an  order  for 
the  sequestration  of  the  Vine  estate,  and  other  lands;  butthiswaa 
not  acted  on  to  its  fall  extent,  and  the  decree  was  afterwards  re* 
versed  by  Parliament  John  Chute,  Esq.  who  succeeded  to  thia 
•stale  in  1754,  and  became  Shestffaf  Hampshire  in  1757*  was 
the  Mend  of  Walpole  and  of  Gray,  and  was  famed  for  his  acquaint- 
ance %ith  the  arts.  He  died  in  April,  1776,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Lobbe  Chute,  Esq.  of  Norfolk,  who  had  long  before; 
ssmsned  the  name  of  his  mother,  a  collateral  branch  of  this  fa- 
nary:  William,  Ins  son,  aad  successor,  is  the  present  owner  of  thia 
estate.* 

Camden  mentions  the  Vi ne  as  hating  derived  its  name  from  the 
vases  mtvodttced  into  this  country  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Pko^ 
bus.  The  situation  of  this  seat  is  low;  the  grounds  are  not  eaten* 
•we,  hut  well  wooded;  and  a  smaU  stream  of  water  crosses  the 


'^Additional  particvJan  relsting  to  the  Sandys  aad  Chute  famines*  may 
be  found  in  the  Topographer,  Vol  I.  p.  51 — 61. 


bmtlat  csfctofeftm*  the  nor*  front efte*faeuaf.  IVm- 
•an  ksetf* along  range  of  Iwkk  bmkiiag,  with  wljgs:  saaayaJ* 
tatatfens  have  bean  made  ia  it  since  the  tine  of  he  erection,  by 
the  first  tariSaadys,  and  particularly  by  tte  Speaks*  Chute,  a*» 
de*  the  sapcsii*e»eenee  et  Web*  and  big*  Jones*  Furthering 
pg0veaan*  wereeflected  by  the  late ioha  Chute,  Esq*,  who  fitted 
op  tfaa  interior  is  a  grand  style,  and  erected  a  fine  Grerian  thoV 
trie  stair-case,  on  a  design  of  bit  own.  Ha  else-bepa  the  steal 
Chapel,  or  Tomb-Roast,  atrjohung  the  ancient  end  omens  Oops* 
m  tab  mansioa,  which  ««fiwt  Lard  Saadysi 
ashed.  On  encbssfc  efts*  Chap*  are  stab,  on 
earved:  the  inee  windows  at  the  east  end,  aia  glased  with  fine 
glass,  bronght  ftos*  Boulogne,  together  with  roost  of  the 
at,  which  consist*  of  tiles  of  wuienefliae*  endaof  them 
[angere,  motto*  a*  dark*  upon,  is.  The  tiwee  upper  ease* 
of  the  widow*  coartiD  subparts  s»»  tfco  New  Toss*- 
nwal;  the  tower  compart****  have  the  fignses of  Franc*  the 
Brat,  with  his  two  wive*  Claude  and  Margaret,  and  their  totals* 
Santa.  Iw  the  Tomb-Boons  »  an  akai«-torob>  erected  t*  the  me- 
mory of  Chai*n*r  Chute,  Eae>  who  *  iapne^edmfa»sebs» 
of  the  Hoaae  of  Coomme  by  a  leoaieJsent  figure, 
by  Boafc%  from  *  peiatsagby  Van*>aVstfupjesarvad 
m  this  laandon;  together  with  a  painting  by  the  same  ertisn,  of 
Ida  taoand  wife  Dorothy,  Lady  Dacre.  Several  cwiee*sn*»*ke* 
kougfat  from  Italy  by  the  late  J.  Chute,  Est>  with  Omsk  and 
JLatm  inscriptions^  aae  paeofireedf  here.  ^ 

Hie  lower  part  of  owa  of  the  wings  is  oecupfcxtas  a&eenJIoostt 
above  which  is  a  loag  Gotten?,  wainacetted  wssli  oak,  and  o*» 
rioudy  carved  with  the  arms,  cyphers,  and  other  devices,  of  MB* 
ef  the  M>esfey  that  oonpoaad  the  Const  of  Hemy  though*  ia 
tswtuwofLeidtasdja.  Here  are  also  a  saw  fclUragsh  poabajofy 
ansong  them  ase  Brnwaat  ths?  Eigmth;  Chj*le*  Bm*do*» 
Bakref  SufUh;  Sim  FftANCia  Bam*,  Lead  Vetefcnt;  eto 
Ssjme  of  Buckingham  ;  and  a  three-quarter  lengtli  of  a  Nmy 
of  die  ancient  family  of  the  Cqfaud$. 

M 


M  WEST,  m  MOSS'S  SHSftBORWft  wis  a  PManr  rf  B» 
ajfcfori,  fcuaded  by  Hawry  de  Pert,  at*  of  the  Basoa*  ef  th* 
ffirhfqajw  in  the  seign  of  Hauiythe  Fart,  and  Mm  aftarwaaaYt 
firea  to  the  JUAey  of  St,  Vjgpr,  a*  Cerasie,  m  Nero**)?.  AAff 
IkOiwUilm^tfaiAl^ftPBom,  k  was  gnuited,  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  to  the  Hospital  called  Domus Dei,  at  SeuthesBf***  mm 
iWWUmiw  to  which  it  now  hefengs  to  Queen's  College,  Osferd. 

MAU^C£^ia«epw»bof  Oakley,  ms  the  featyaeat 
a*4  tfefepboe  of  Wf  i*um  Wabham,  Archbishop  of  Canted 
bwiatbtse^ofHea^theSevm*  He  received 

tkt*arijpa*ofhi*«4u^afitW^  Wiachetfu* 

agnovad  to  Kesr  College,  Oxford;  where  hbesr 
>  to  study  prnmed  him  variant  pfowotions.  His 
iMBfiej  w«e  not  mpa»  enrineal  i»  a  civil  than  ecclesiastical  cape* 
ejty*  ap4  Henry  tb*  Beneath,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  frusrite* 
B4ni^adiamwitbi««N^io4>ert9>toAoei;  so  that  ha  was  at  ana* 
a  Dugse*  a  laager,  aod  a  Statesman.  He  was  suecesaively 
Keep*  rf  .the  RpU%  Asabwwier  to  Philip,  Bake  of  Burgundy, 
Krfipsraf4iaBraa49ea4  Bishog  ofLeadon,  Chancel)**  of  Eog* 
lnwi»  aod  ipahhishap  of  ■Cwtteifeniy :  the  tatter  situation  he  hakft 
femlhe  yew  450*  t»  th*  tip*  of  his  death,  ia  August,  15^3; 
hat  agmy  of  his  privileges  were  usurped  by  Wolsey,  who  supplant* 
ed  him  at  Court,  and  sought  every  occasion  tq  mortify  him.  His 
portrait  has  t>een  engraved  by  Vhtue,  from  an  original  and  very 
Sat  painting,  by  Holbein,  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Gallery  at 
Lambeth  Palace. 

BASWGOTOKE 

la  u  taaga  ancient  and  populous  town,  situated  «  a  pleasant  an* 
part  or  the  county,  ana  conuuauunjg  a  cotnsdennns 
i  from  its  standing  at  the  junction  of  five  great  roads,  br  the 
Domesday  Book,  it  is  mentioned  by  the  appellation  Basingtochet* 
and  b  recorded  as  having  always  been  a  Royal  manor;,  as  never 
paid  taz>  nor  ever  beau  distributed  into  hides:  it  is  also 
io  thatSwwqb  as  baling  a  market  worth  thirty  shillings. 
X  On 
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On  tiie  establishment  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  Basingstoke ob- 
tained an  extensive  sham  in  that  business,  and  has  been  partion 
tarty  noticed  for  its  druggets  and  shalloons ;  but  the  manumctnre 
of  these  articles  has  long  ceased.  The  malting  business  is,  how- 
ever, carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  employs  a  great 
number  of  persons. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure,  said  to  have 
been  built  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Fox ;  it  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a  low  square  tower:  the  south  side 
of  the  Church  is  of  stone,  but  the  north  side  is  constructed  whh  alte*- 
sale  squares  of  stone  and  flint  On  the  spandrils,  and  over  the  door- 
way leading  into  the  chancel,  on  the  norm  side,  are  several  shields, 
of  different  sizes,  inscribed  with  the  initials  I.  H.  S.  and  other  let- 
ters, of  which  an  engraving  has  been  given  in  dough's  Additions 
to  the  Britannia.'  The  advowson  of  this  Church,*  with  that  of 
Basing,  was  granted,  by  Peter  deRupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
the  Priory  of  Selborne,  and,  with  the  other  possessions  of  that 
foundation,  was  transferred,  in  the  year  1459,  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  which  it  yet  belongs:  the  living  is  very  valuable. 
Several  of  the  Vicars  have  been  eminent  4br  their  talents  and  learn- 
ing.    Among  them,  was  Sir  George  Wheeler,  the  celebrated 

Eastern 

*  The  annual  ceremony  of  perambulating  the  boundaries  of  Basing- 
stoke Parish,  commences  and  concludes  with  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  at 
the  great  elm  tree,  before  the  Vicarage  House.  This  custom,  which 
has*  been  long  neglected  in  most  other  places,  is  probably  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  ceremony  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  Crewman's 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  -Christian  Religion*  "  At  the 
Reformation,  when  all  procession!  were  abolished,  the  perambulations  of 
{he  circuits  of  parishes  were  thought  necessary  to  be  retained;  aad  it 
was  ordered  that  the  minister  and  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  should 
"  walk  about  the  bounds  thereof,  and  at  certain  convenient  places,  should 
give  thanks  to  God  in  the  beholding  of  his  benefits,  for  the -increase  and 
abundance  of  his  fruits  upon  the  earth,  with  the  saying  of  the  104th 
Psalm ;  at  which  time  also  the  minister  is  to  inculcate  this  and  the  Gke 
sentences;  *  Cursed  is  he  that  translateth  the  bounds  and  doles  of  bis 
neighbours  j'  or,  as  we  now  read  it,  *  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  hit 
neighbour's  land-mark."  -» 
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Eastern  traveller,  who  founded  a  Library  in  a  part  of  the  Church 
aid  to  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen;  and  Thoma* 
Warton,  B.  D.  some  time  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, and  father  of  die  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  of  his. 
brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton;  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
this  town. 

Henry  the  Third  founded  an  Hospital  at  Basingstoke,  for  the 
maintenance  of  aged  and  impotent  Priests,  at  the  request,  and  on 
the  estate  of*  Walter  de  Merton,  who  was  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester:  he  was  also  the 
founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford;  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
curable fellows  or  scholars  belonging  to  which,  this  Hospital  was 
eventually  appropriated.*  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
a  little  below  the  town  bridge;  some  remains  may  yet  be  traced. 
The  government  of  Basingstoke'  is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  Recorder, 
seven  Aldermen,  seven  Capital  Burgesses,  and  other  officers.  The 
Town-Hall  is  a  large  and  new-edifice.  Several  Schools  have  been 
instituted  here  for  the  education  of  youth;  particularly  a  Free* 
Sckooi  of  some  repute;  and  a  Charity  School,  in  which  twelve 
boy*  are  clothed,  and  maintaugjjfe  tfee  expense  of  the  Skinner* s 
Company,  of  London.  According  to  the  returns  under  the  Popu* 
blion  Act  of  1801,  the  inhabitants  of  Basingstoke  amounted  to 
2589;  the  number  of  houses  to  512. 

#  Basingstoke  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  the  transit 
mi  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  Canal  that  has  been  made 
fan  the  river  Wey,  in  Surrey,  to  this  town,  under  the  authority  o£ 
aa  ad  obtained  in  the  year  1778.  The  length  of  the  canal  to  the 
Wey,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Thames,  is  thirty* 
i  miles  and  a  quarter:  the  expense  of  cutting  it  amounted  to 
100,0001  A  large  portion  of  this  sum  was  expended  in 
\  a  tunnel,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  through 
Giesrill  HOI,  near  Odiham:  the  tunnel  is  arched,  and  lined  with 
Besides  corn  and  flour,  coals,  timber,  manure,  and  goods 
:  every  description,  are  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the 
Vol.  VL  Apbil  1805.  R  country 

•  Tanner't  Notitia, 


eoanfeyny  th»  channel:  the  first  barge  arrived  a*  the  wharf  at 
Basingstoke  in  January,  1794.  Amoa&  the  numeious  projected 
advantages  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  canal,  was  the  pre-, 
samed  cultivation  of  Bagahot,  and  other  heaths  within  the  tine,  of 
jto  course.  The  dividends  have  as  yet  heen  smaB,  bat  are  annu- 
ally mercashig. 

On  an  eminence,  at  the  northeni  extremity  of  Basingstoke,  are 
situated  the  remains  of  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  so  called  from  its  hay- 
ing been  connected  with  a  brotherhood,  or  guild  of  the  Hofy 
Ghost,  instituted  by  Sir  William  Sandys*  Knt  afterwards  first 
Lord  Sandys,  and  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  under  a  license  from 
Henry  the  Eighth.  This  fraternity  was  dissolved  in  the  first  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  its  possessions  vested  in  die  Crown;  but  at 
the  first  of  Philip  and  Mary,  a  brotherhood  was  again  catabhahrd 
here,  and  the  former  possessions  re-granted  for  "  the  mehweaance 
of  a  Priest  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  town  of  Baringrtoke." 
About  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Erst,  the 
brotherhood  became  extinct;  and  during  the  confusiona  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Chapel  estate  was  seised  by  the  Parliament,  and 
the  School  shut  up;  but  through  the  care  of  Biihop  Motley,  the 
estate  was  again  restored,  about  the  year  loYo. 

The  ske  of  this  Chapel  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  occa* 
pied  by  a  religious  structure  from  the  period  of  the  Saxon  thaei; 
and  though  the  present  building  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  above 
Sir  Wuuam  Sandys,  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  draiightsama  and 
antiquary,*  seems  to  countenance  the  report  of  its  havmg  beat 
erected  much  earlier.  «  The  style  of  the  architecture,9  he  ob- 
serves,  "  appears  of  the  day  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Thedesiga, 
though  avail,  is  much  enriched;  and  among  theomainents,  are 
many  of  die  Roman  and  Grecian  turn,  which  shows  that  example* 
of  this  sort  had  been  earlier  introduced  among  us  than  it  generally 
however,  k  is  not  impossible,  but  that  many  of  the 


*  Mr.  Carter,  in  his  Pursuit*  of  Architectural  Innovation;  see 
Genu  Msg.  Nov.  1803. 
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carvings,  wkh  some  shields  off  anus,  were  added  in  die  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  consequence  of  repair*  or  alterations  then 
taking  place."  Camden  describes  it  as  having  been  erected  by  Sir 
William  Sandys,  and  particularly  mentions  the  roof,  as  being  ex- 
cellently adorned  from  scripture  history.  The  only  parts  now 
tfanHmg  are  the  south  and  east  walls,  with  an  hexangular  tower 
at  the  south-west  angle,  in  which  was  formerly  a  stair-case.  On 
the  piers  between  the  windows  on  the  south  side,  are  long  narrow 
pedestals,  with  niches  rising  above  them.  The  angles  of  the  tower 
sue  similarly  decorated:  the  walls  are  of  brick,  cased  with  free- 
stone. The  effect  arising  from  the  elevated  situation  of  these 
rums  is  very  beautiful.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  first 
dilapidated  in  the  Civil  Wan,  and  has:  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected ever  since.  The  large  regular  apartment  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Chapel,  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Carter,  to  have  been  the 
body  of  an  ancient  Church,  "  to  which  the  Chapel  was  attached, 
constituting  the  chancd  or  choir*  Camden  affirms,  that  Sir  WuV 
Bant  Sandys  was  buried  in  this  Chapel,  but  no  traces  of  his  tomb 
mums.  In  the  adjoining  burying-gnrand,  which  is  here  called 
the  latch,  are  several  defeeed  inscriptions  in  memory  cff  the  Cur 
ftmd*,  a  respectable  family,  who  were  allied  to  the  Plantagenets, 
and  had  been  settled  at  Cufaud,  near  the  Vine,  from  the  early 
Norman  times*  Mere  also,  are  several  inscriptions  to  the  Blun* 
dms,  of  Basingstoke,  none  of  whom  are  now  remaining:  one  of 
deserves  preservation  from  die  elegant  Latin  in  which  it  is 


H.  S.  £. 

GUILIELMUS  BLUNDEN,  GEN. 

GuUielmi  Blunden  de  Basingstoke  generosi  filius  union 
Novi  Collegii  Oxon  superioris  ordinis  Commensalis 
Fbrentissirai  Utius  Societatis  grande  Ornamentum, 

Tbtiat  etiam  Aeademia*  Delicia, 
HcnovabuH  secietatis>Hospifii  Graiemb  studctp, 

R2  EgrcgH* 

The  Cfeftod  estate  was  purchased  by  T.  L.  Chute,  Esq.  the  late 
propmtsa  of  thfl  Vine,  above  thfcty  ycart  ago. 
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Egregio  asmodum  Ingenio,  Moribm,  Prudentia; 

£t,  quod  raro  alias  repertum  est,  inter  catena 

Animi  dotes  Modestia  singulari, 

£rga  Patrem  pius,  omnium  amans,  ab  omnibus  amatus : 

Sed  vitam  ejus  diuturnam  facere  non  poterant 

Quae  fecerunt  desideratum, 

Ut  qui  occidit  immaturam,  Variolum  spolium, 

£t  Triumpmis  Mortis  nulli  bono 

Nimhim  Dolendus. 

Obut  10  Jan.— 1706. 

£ut.  Sua*— S5. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Basingstoke,  the  first  that  occurs 
in  order  of  time,  is  John  de  Basingstoke,  or  Basingstockius, 
who  became  of  great  repute  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and,  as  was  then  customary,  assumed  his. sirname. from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  highly  eminent  for  virtue  and 
learning;  for  having  a  strong  and  vigorous  understanding,  he  so 
improved  it  by  study,  that,  besides  acquiring  a  "  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  became  an  eloquent  orator, 
a  complete  mathematician,  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  a  sound  di- 
vine." He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford; 
but,  for  further  improvement,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided 
some  years,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Athens,  "  the  seat  of  the 
Muses,  and  mother  of  all  polite  literature."  Here  he  greatly  in- 
creased his  knowledge,  particularly  of  ancient  Greek  literature; 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  brought  with  him  several  curious 
Greek  manuscripts,  and  introduced  the  use  of  the  Greek  (Arabic) 
numerals.  He  also  translated  a  Greek  Grammar  into  Latin,  in- 
tituling it  the  *  Donatus  of  the  Greeks/  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  former  language.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
learning;  and  was  particularly  favored  by  the  celebrated  Robert 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  preferred  him  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Leicester.  He  died  in  the  year  1252;  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Henry  the  Third.* 

RlCUARH 

*  Biographia  Britannica,  Vol  I.  p.  669,  670. 
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•  Richard  White,  called  also  Basingstochius,  a  Romish  exile, 
and  Regius  Professor  at  Douay  in  die  time  of  James  die  First; 
was  likewise  a  native  of  this  town.  He  wrote  a  '  History  of  Bri- 
tain/ with  valuable  notes, '  from  the  first  planting  of  this  nation  to 
Brute,  and  so  on  to  Constantius,  and  Cadwallader,  in  nine  books:9 
this  history  was  much  commended  by  the  learned  Selden. 

Sir  James  Lancaster,  an  eminent  navigator  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  and  James  the  First,  was  born  at  Basingstoke, 
where  also  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1617,  having  bequeathed  se- 
veral legacies  to  his  native  place.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  tra- 
ders to  the  East  Indies,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  a  sound  in 
Baffin's  Bay. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  F.  R.  S.  was  born  at  Basingstoke, 
about  the  year  1722,  and  very  early  imbibed  a  distinguished 
fondness  tor  letters,  from  the  instructions  and  pursuits  of  his  re- 
verend father,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  Vicar  of 
tins  parish.  He  then  became  a  Student  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  was  elected  Master ;  a  situation  that  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  for  a  number  of  years,  with  great  and  deserved 
celebrity.  His  knowledge  of  classical  literature  was  very  extensive, 
and,  -combined  with  his  benevolence,  and  amiable  temper,  procured 
farm  numerous  friends  among  the  most  cultivated  classes  of  society. 
His  poetical  talents  were  good,  but  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
production  of  short  pieces,  of  which,  perhaps,  bis  Ode  to  Fancy 
is  the  best,  and  has  been  most  admired.  His  Essay  on  the  Wrir 
tings  and  Genius  of  Pope  is  an  excellent  work,  and  remarkable 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  first  volume  having  been  printed 
nearly  thirty  years  before  the  second  and  last  was  submitted  to 
the  public.  In  the  year  1797i  appeared  his  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Pope,  in  nine  volumes,  octavo,  with  notes  critical  and  illustra- 
tive :  this,  though  bearing  evident  marks  of  haste,  is  the  best  edi- 
tion of  that  Poet  that  has  yet  been  published.  He  died  in  March, 
1 800;  deservedly  regretted  by  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  the  late  Poet  Lauseat,  was 
bora  here  in  die  year  1 728 ;  and  received  the  rudiments  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  School,  of  which  his  rather  was  then  Master.    At  the  age 
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of  fifteen  he  w»s  admitted  a  Commoner,  and  soon*fterwardsi 
elected  a  scholar  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  His  attachment  to 
books,  and  the  early  maturity  of  Iris  mental  powers,  wese  very  un- 
usual; and  he  was  quickly  distinguished  us  well  by  various  poetical 
productions,  as  by  his  critical  acumen,  and  knowledge  of  efcnusl 
literature.  His  literary  undertakings  were  many:  his  gdftioni  of 
Theocritus,  and  of  the  smaller  poems  of  Miton,  are  highly  curious 
and  valuable.  His  most  eminent  production  is  the  History  */ 
English  Poetry,  in  three  volumes,  quarto;  though  not  completed 
to  the  extent  proposed,  as  a  fourth  volume  was  in  the  pre*s  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  He  also  published  Observations  on  the  Fairk 
Huecn  of  Spenser,  two  volumes,  1762;  and  a  History  of  the  Pmr 
rish  of  Kiddington;  the  latter  of  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  a  parochial  history  ever  published.  He  died  at 
Oxford,  in  May,  1790;  having  long  previously  been  chosen  • 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  made  Camden  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  that  University,  His  disposition  was  amiable,  and  ms  *> 
fmshments  great  and  varied.  He  was  considered,  observes  his 
biographer,*  and  editor  of  his  poetical  works,  "  as  one  of  the 
chief  literary  characters  of  his  age;  equal  to  the  best  schokrsm 
the  elegant  parts  of  classical  learning;  superior  to  the  generality  a 
literature  of  the  modem  land;  a  Poet  of  fine  fancy,  andi 
style ;  and  a  critic  of  deep  information,  sound  judgment,  and  < 
vect  taste." 

At  a  short  dbtance  west  from  Basingstoke  is  an  ancient  j 
mem,  the  proper  name  of  which  appears  to  he  Winclebbusy; 
though  several  other  appellations  have  been  given  to  k«  Hie  em* 
bankment  is  about  1100  yards  m  circumference,  but  no  traces  of 
a  ditch  are  viable;  it  has  two  entrances,  respectively  west  and 
east:  its  form  is  an  irregular  oval,  approadbiag  to  an  oblong 
square. 

EASING,  or  OLD  BASING,  a  small  vfflage,  about  two  nuke 
north-east  from  Basingstoke,  is  memorable  for  a  bloody  battle 
fought  here  between  the  Danes,  and  the  Saxons  commanded  by 


"  Richard  Ma*t,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
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fingbheked  and  his  brother Altai,  tithe  year 871,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  It  became  still  more  femout,  bowevet, 
tM  the  gate*  stand  made  agent*  the  forces  of  the  Perua- 
na in  the  reign  of  Chariea  the  First,  by  John  Paulet,  Marquis 
nf  Winchester,  a  lineal  descendant  from  Hugh  de  Pert,  who,  at 
the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  held  ufty-five  lordships  m 
thii  county.  •  Basing  was  the  head  of  those  extensive 
said  appears  to  have  been  very  early  the  site  of  a  Castle,  as  i 
tjeaof  the  '  hmd  of  the  Old  Custk  of  Basing;  occurs*  a  giant 
aaade  by  John  de  Port,  to  the  neighbouring  Priory  at  Monk's 
Sherborne,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second*  WiUfauB,  fern 
grandson,  assumed  the  surname  of  St.  John;  aad  Robert,  Loud 
9t  Mm,  mtbeforty4hirdof  Hearyll^T 
to  fit;  a  pole  upon  the  bam  of  his  moat  at  Basing,  and  also  per- 
jausriantecoirinm«fcsofeitito  in 

the  tiuse  of  Krttard  the  Second,  Basing,  with  other  estates  of  tMs 
femily,  was  transferred,  by  marriage,  to  the  Poynings;  and  again 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  to  the  Pea**,  by  the  marriage  of 
Constance,  heiress  to  the  former,  with  Sir  John  Paulet,  ofNuany 
Castle,  in  Somersetshire 

Paakt,  Knt  third  in  descent  from  this  eeapfc, 
St  John,  of  Baring,  by  Henry  the  Eighth;  and 
Bad  of  Wfcahhe,  and  Marquis  of  Whtdieater,  by  Edward  the 
•mil ;  was  a  veiy  polite  nobleman,  and  greatly  in  fetor  at  Court 
through  most  of  the  successive  changes  that  occurred  in  the  reigas 
uf  Homy  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Maty,  and 
Ehcabeth.  He  held  the  ofice  of  Treaaurer  nearly  thirty 
himself  by  the  courtly  maxim  of  "  being  a  waV 
oak/  He  rebuilt  the  Castle  at  Basing  m  a  mag* 
i  princely  style,  to  much  so  indeed,  that  Camden, 
in  alhukm  to  the  vast  expense  of  Irving  entailed  on  his  family  by 
its  splendor,  observes,  that  u  it  was  so  overpowered  by  its  own 
weight,  that  his  posterity  have  been  forced  to  pull  down  a  part  of 
it"    Here,  in  the  year  1560,  he  entertained  Queen  Eiixabeth, 
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with  y  all  good  cheat/  and  so  touch  to  her  satisfaction,  that  aha 
.  playfully  lamented  his  great  age ;  "  for,  by  my  troth,"  aid  the 
delighted  Sovereign,  "  if  my  Lord  Treasurer  were  but  a  young 
man,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  have  him  for  a  husband,  before 
any  man  In  England/*  .  This  nobleman  died  in  1572,  at  the  age 
pf  ninety-seven,  having  lived  to  see  113  of  his  own  immediate  oV 
soendants;  he  was  buried  in  Basing  Church, 

William,  his  great  grandson,  and  fourth  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
had  likewise,  in  the  year  l601,  the  honor  of  having  Queen  Elisa- 
beth for  a  guest,  and  that  for  a  period  of  "  thirteen  dayes,  to  die 
greate  charge  of  the  sayde  Lorde  Marquesse."  During  her  res? 
dence  here,  the  Duke  of  Biron,  accompanied  by  about  twenty  of 
the  French  nobility,  and  a  retinue  of  nearly  400  persons,  were 
lodged  at  the  Vine,  the  seat  of  l^ord  Sandys,  which  house  had 
been  purposely  furnished  with  hangings  and  plate  from  the  Tower, 
and  Hampton  Court,  "  and  with  sevenscore  beds  and  furniture, 
which  the  willing  and  obedient  people  of  the  countrie  of  South- 
ampton, upon  two  dayes  warning,  had  brought  in  thither  to  lend 
the  Queene.'t  When  Elizabeth  departed  from  Basing,  she  a£ 
finned,  that  "  she  had  done  that  in  Hampshire,  that  none  of  her 
ancestors  ever  did,  neither  that  any  Prince  in  Christcndome  could 
doe :  that  was,  she  had  in  her  progresses  in  her  subjects'  houses, 
entertained  a  Royal  Ambassador,  and  had  royally  entertained 
him."!  This  Marquis  died  in  1628,  at  Hawkwood,  now  Hack* 
wood,  the  present  seat  of  his  descendants. 

John,  his  son,  the  fifth  Marquis  of  Winchester,  was  the  brave 
nobleman  who  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  his  gallant  defence 
.pf  Basing  House,  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  during  a 
tedious  siege  and  blockade,  or  rather  a  succession  oi  them,  which, 
with  short  intermissions,  continued  upwards  of  two  years.  The 
Journal  of  the  Siege  was  printed  in  Oxford,  in  1645,  and  is  said, 
by  Granger,  to  be  one  of  the  most  eventful  pieces  of  history 
{luring  the  Civil  War.    The  investment  commenced  in  August, 

*  See  Queen  Elizabeth^  Progresses,  Vol.  I.  p.  56. 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  5.  J  Ibid,  Vol.  1L 
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.  |643;  the  first  material  assaults  were  made  by  Sir  William  Waller, 
who  thrice  within  nine  days  attempted  to  lake  it  by  storm,  but 
was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss  to  Farnhann 

This  repulse  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  obstinate  invest-, 
meat  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  who 
were  united  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Norton,  of  Southwick, 
in  this  county.  The  summons  to  surrender  was  contemned  by  the 
Marquis,  who  was  heard  to  observe,  that  "  if  the  King  had  no 
more  ground  in  England  than  Basing  House,  he  would  maintain  it 
to  the  uttermost1'  Occasional  sallies  were  made  by  the  besieged, 
and  with  much  success;  but  provisions  failing,  the  Marquis  sent 
for  succour  to  Oxford,  where  the  King  then  held  his  councils. 
The  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  as  all  the  country  between  Abing- 
don and  Basing  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliament,  who  had 
also  strong  garrisons  at  Abingdon  and  Reading,  rendered  his  first 
annotation*  ineffectual;  yet,  on  his  sending  a  last  express,  with  a 
positive  assurance  that  famine  would  compel  him  to  surrender  in 
ten  days,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  bis  relief;  and  the  brave 
Colonel  Gage  was,  at  his  own  request,  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  this  dangerous  service. 

On  the  night  of  September  the  ninth,  1644,  the  Colonel  left 
0x£nd  with  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  foot,  many  of  whom  were 
Tohmtoers;  and  being  strengthened  at  Wallingford  by  an  addi- 
tional body  of  about  100  persons,  marched  with  celerity  to  Alder- 
mastoo,  where  he  arrived  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  rested  bis 
troops  from  eight  till  eleven,  Here  they  were  discovered  to  be 
Boyattsts  from  the  imprudence  of  the  Commander  of  a  troop  of 
hone,  who  had  been  sent  before  to  collect  refreshments,  and  who, 
tbfgettmg  the  orange  tawny  scarfs  and  ribbands  by  which  they  had 
disguised  themselves,  had  betrayed  their  real  colors  by  attacking, 
and  making  prisoners,  of  some  of  the  Parliament's  horse.  On  the 
neat  morning,  between  four  and  five,  the  Colonel  had  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  Basing,  where  he  halted  his  men;  and,  on  the  al- 
most immediate  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Ogle,  Gover- 
nor of  Winchester,  who  had  engaged  to  make  a  diversion  in  bis 
fevor,  but  now  declined  it  from  the  extreme  danger,  held  a  council 
2  of 
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of  ids  oficen,  in  which  k  wm  deteramnd  to  utt&tk  the 
in  an  undivided  body;  though  tin  was  contrary  to  the  original  cfe» 
sign.  For  this  purpose  the  troops  wure  aitanged  in  battalions,  and 
marched  rapidly  towards  Basing  House;  bat  they  had  advanced 
only,  a  short  distance,  when  the  Parumneut  musqueteevs  com- 
menced a  smart  five  from  the  hedges;  and  beyond  then,  on  a  ri- 
ring  ground,  five  comets  of  horse  were  seen,  drawn  ap  in  good 
older,  to  receive  the  assault.  Hie  change  uade  by  the  Royalists 
was,  however,  *o  furious,  that  they  immediately  gave  ground,  and 
ted  to  a  considerable  and  safe  distance.  The  foot  disputed  Ohe 
attack  with  greater  spirit;  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire, 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  and,  after  a  hard  contest  of  two  hows, ' 
also  driven  from  their  works  on  that  side  on  which  the  attack* 
meneed,  and  a  complete  passage  was  opened  with  the  besieged. 

The  Colonel  having  saluted  the  Mavauis,  and  aopphed  hhn  wMb 
nmmunhien,  immediately  inarched  into  Basingstoke,  where  the 
Paitiament  committees  had  previously  sat,  and  where  he  found 
considerable  quantities  of  provision,  of  which  he  sent**  much  to 
the  garrison  as  he  could  obtain  means  of  conveyance  for,  together 
with  forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and  100  sheep.  At  night,  the 
Colonel  retired  with  all  his  fame  into  Basing  House,  whenre,  on 
-die  ensuing  morning,  he  again  dispatched  his  home  and  voot  to 
Basmgstoke,  as  well  to  procure  them  refreshments,  as  to  couthroe 
to  supply  the  garrison  with  necessaries.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
he  received  intelligence  that  Colonel  Norton  was  duwmg  hb 
forces  together,  with  intent  tofaUoahkreto<mhiswluni  toOt- 
-fbid ;  and  that  the  Paitiamenf s  troops  from  Abingdon,  Newbury, 
and  Reading,  were  also  assembling,  to  dispute  his  passage  over  the 
river  Kennet.  On  this  he  determined  to  commence  his  retreat  the 
same  night;  but,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  drew  all  his  troops  to  the 
Baring  House  as  before;  and  sent  orders,  which  he  knew  must  Ml 
into  their  hands,  for  die  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
supply  certain  proportions  of  com  by  the  next  day  noon,  on  pain 
of  having  their  bouses  destroyed  by  fire.  The  scheme  succeeded  ; 
and  about  eleven  he  .began  his  march,  and  crossed  the  Kemret, 
undiscovered,  by  a  ford  near  Burghfidd  Bridge;  the  bridge  itself 
1  having 


[btjanppevhnjdy  bnlmdowa.  The  ranging  morning,  Ft*. 
^teiMedlheTlMMs^MwPai^bOHm,  and  arriving  at  Wal. 
■a&fnirt  ■  ssfrtj,  imnlnrnl  thrrr  for  the  night:  the  next  day  hi 
to  Oxford.  His  whole  lots,  in  completing  this  gaUant 
was  only  eleven  killed,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 


The  blockade  and  tiege  of  Basing  Home  were  immediately 
:  ia  anonttw^inontbs  tfiegani9on  wasagam  kdi»> 
and  Colonel  Gage,  who  had  now  received  tho 
exder  of  tanghibood,  was  a  second  time  chosen  to  afford  k  relief, 
with  a  party  of  1000  horse.  Each  trooper  was  to  cany  a  bag  of 
con,  or  Other  proririow;  «nd,  on  reaching  Basing  House,  was 
to  east  it  down,  and  the  retreat  to  be  then  commenced  in  the  best 
This  enterprise  was  also  completely  successful, 
i  by  a  different  means  than  had  been  conjectured;  for  the 
fstioops  had  raised  the  doge  the  day  before  the  ColooeTs 
,  and  retired  into  winter  quarters. 
lie  final  investment  of  Basing  House  appears  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  Cromwell,  who  took  it  by  storm  in  October,  l<>45, 
nod  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  in  despite  of  the  Aimez  Loyaulti, 
which  die  Marquis  had  written  with  a  diamond  in  every  window, 
and  which  has  ever  since  been  the  motto  of  the  finally  arms.  The 
plunder  obtained  on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
200,0001  in  cash,  jewels,  and  rich  fiirashire*  The  number  of 
i  sbm  before  the  watts,  from  die  fint  commencement  of  the 
is  recorded  to  have  been  upwards  of  2000. 
It  appears,  from  a  survey  made  in  the  year  1798,  that  the  area 
of  the  works,  including  die  garden,  and  entrenchments,  occupied 
t  fourteen  acres  and  a  half.  The  form  was  extremely  irregu- 
the  ditches  very  deep,  and  the  ramparts  high  and  strong: 


*  There  is  a  traditionary  report,  that  the  garrison  wat  partly  tar- 
prised,  through  tome  of  the  troops  being  engaged  at  cards  when  the  as* 
sank  commenced ;  and  we  have  been  informed,  that  the  card-players  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  a  common  taring  of,  '  Clubs  trumps,  at  token 
fiasing  House  wa$  taken.* 
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some  of  the  remains  are  yet  very  bold  and  striking;.  The  citadel 
was  circular,  having  an  oblong  square  platform  on  the  north,  de- 
fended by  a  rampart  and  covered  way.  The  north  gateway  is  yet 
standing7  together  with  parts  of  the  outward  wall,  and  is  con*' 
itructed  with  brick,  jointed  with  great  care  and  nicety,  the  site 
of  the  ruins  is  particularly  commanding:  the  canal  from  Basing- 
stoke has  been  cut  through  a  part  of  the  works;  and  the  outward 
entrenchments  have  been  rendered  very  obscure  and  imperfect; 
from  some  late  improvements  in  the  grounds.  The  medium  depth 
of  the  fosse  which  surrounded  the  citadel,  is  about  thirty-six  feet 
perpendicular. 

The  brave  Marquis,  whose  property  was  thus  reduced  to  ruin  in 
the  cause  of  his  Sovereign,  lived  till  the  Restoration,  but  received 
no  recompense  from  an  ungrateful  court  for  his  immense  losses. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resided  at  Englefield,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  was  there  buried  in  the  parish  Church:  the  epitaph  on 
his  monument  was  written  by  the  poet  Dryden,  and  is  as  follows: 

He,  who  in  impious  times  undaunted  stood, 

And  midst  rebellion  durst  be  just  and  good ; 

'Whose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  sufferings  more 

Confirmed  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  before ; 

Rests  here : — rewarded  by  an  heav'nly  Prince 

For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompense. 

Fray,  .reader,  that  such  timet  no  more  appear  j 

Or  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honor  here. 

Ark  of  this  age's  faith  and  loyalty, 

"Which  to  preserve  them,  Heav'n  confin'd  in  thee. 

Few  subjects  could  a  King  like  thine  deserve ; 

And  fewer  such  a  King  so  well  could  serve. 

Blest  King,  blest  Subject,  whose  exalted  state 

By  sufferings  rose,  and  gave  the  law  to  fate. 

Such  souls  are  rare ;  but  mighty  patterns  given 

To  earth,  and  meant  for  ornaments  to  Heav'n.*  ,-* 

*  The  first  wife  of  the  Marquis  was  Jane,  the  very  accomplished 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Savage:  she  was  the  mother  of  Charley 
first  Duke  of  Bolton,  but  died  in  the  delivery  of  her  second  child.  An 
epitaph  to  her  memory  was  written  by  Milton. 

"  Summers 
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:  The  Marquis,  who  died  in  lo>4,  was  succeeded  in  his  estates 
and  titles  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  of  whom  Granger  gives  the 
following  character.  "  This  Nobleman,  when  be  saw  that  other 
men  of  sense  were  at  their  why  end,  in  the  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal reign  of  James,  (the  Second,)  thought  it  prudent  to  assume  the 
fti«y*tor  of*  madman,  as  the  first  Brutus  did  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
qukL  He  danced,  hunted,  or.  hawked,  a  good  part  of  the  day; 
went  to  bed  before  noon,  and  constantly  sat  at  table  all  night. 
He  went  to  dinner  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  his  meal 
lasted  till  six  or  seven  the  next  morning;  during  which  time  he  eat, 
drank,  smoked,  talked,  or  listened  to  musk.  The  company  that 
fi~-A  with  him,  were  at  liberty  to  rise,  and  amuse  themselves,  or 
to  take  a  nap,  whenever  they  were  so  disposed;  but  the  dishes  and 
bottles  were  all  the  while  standing  upon  the  table.  Such  a  man 
aa  this  was  thought  a  very  unlikely  person  to  concern  himself  with 
PfrKtfffgj  or  with  religion.  By  this  conduct,  he  was  neither  em- 
broiled 


"  Summert  three  times  eight,  save  one, 

She  had  told;  alas  t  too  soon, 

After  so  short  time  of  breath. 

To  house  with  darkness,  and  with  death. 

»  •  ¥  * 

"  Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
To  greet  her  with  a  lovely  son; 
And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes, 
And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes; 
But  whether  by  mischance,  or  blame, 
Atropos  for  Lucina  came ; 
And  with  remorseless  cruelty, 
Spoil'd  at  once  both  fruit  and  tree. " 
The  hapless  babe,  before  his  birth, 
Had  burial,  yet  not  laid  in  earth, 
And  the  languish'd  mother's  womb 
Was  not  long  a  Jiving  tomb. 

#        »        »        » 

"  Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have. 


broOedin public  aftbs,  nor  gave  the  km  amhng*  to  lb*  < 
but  he  exerted  himself  so  much  » the  sUvohsuon,  thai  be 
for  hit  emmcot  services,  crested  Duke  of  Bolton:  be  t 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  reduction  of  IicfauML"  Hedsed 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  February  the  27*,  KfctX  TbieNebb. 
ma  chiefly  resided  at  Bolton  Hell,  n  Yorkshire,  an  estate  which 
be  acquired  by  marriage  with  Mary,  a  natural  daughter  ofScrope* 
Earl  of  Sunderland;  the  Hail  was  built  by  lumssrf.  fa  Ins  oca* 
also,  Hackwood,  now  the  principal  seat  of  Lord  Bolton,  watfint 
fitted  up  as  a  family  residence. 

Charles,  son  of  the  above,  and  second  Duke  of  Bolton,  assisted^ 
like  his  father,  in  the  great  work  of  the  devolution;  and  una  one 
of  the  Noblemen  appointed  at  Exeter,  m  November,  ri»t)6\  to  ms> 
nage  the  revenues  of.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  Soveseign  of  Eng- 
land, Besides  receiving  various  hooorabie  appcttnbnents-inthcro- 
termediate  years,  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland  in  1697.  In  1706,  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to 
settle  the  terms  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  In 
1714,  he  was  chosen  a  Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  three  years  after- 
wards was  declared  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1721-2,  in  his  sixty-second  year.  By  his  first  maniage 
with  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Ramsdon,  Esq,  of  Byrom,  in 
Yorkshire,  he  had  two  sons,  Charles,  and  Harry,  who  were  suc- 
cessively Dukes  of  Bolton. 

Charles,  the  eldest,  and  third  Duke,  via*  tantalls*  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  in  November,  1729;  und,  lihe  hisfistber,  was  appoint* 
ed  to  several  high  offices  in  the  state.  This  Nobleman  was  twice 
married:  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  from  whom  he  bad  long 
been  separated,  he  wedded  the  celebrated  Lavhua  Beswick,  or 
Fenton,  more  known  by  the  name  of  Polly  Pcachcm,  from  her  ce- 
lebrity in  the  performance  of  that  character  in  the  Beggar's  Opera. 
It  is  uncertain,  observes  a  modem  author  *  "  whether  the  opera 
itself,  or  Polly,  Peacbem,  bad  the  greater  share  of  popularity. 
Her  lovers,  of  course,  were  very  nurncsous}  she  decided  m  favor 

of 

•  Ljkmis's  Earironsof  Londoa,  VoL  ILL  s>  482. 
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c<  the  Duke  of  Bote*,  who,  to  thepeatfctsof  tfct  ptibik,  took 
her  from  the  stage,  to  which  shemewBetumed*  She  survived 
tfaeOuheagycora»  and  diod  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bolton,  inJa- 
•wary,  1760.*    . 

Haney^  the  fourth  Duke,  succeeded  hi*  brother  in  his  bottom 
and  frtatotj  io  August,  1754,  having  previously  represented  the 
oounty  of  Sowthaaptoa  hi  five  successive  parliaments.  He  died 
kk  October  1759,  and,  Kha  his  gRwdfethe*,  left  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom.  Charles,  the  fifth  Duke,  cat* 
lied  the  Queen's  crown,  at  the  coronation  of  their  present  Majes- 
ties* He  chad,  ununified,  in  July*  1765,  m  his  forty-seventh  year* 
Henry,  his  brother,  and  hat  Duke  of  Bolton,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  in  the  year  1794.  The  Basing  and  Hackwood  estates 
became  the  property  of  the  present  Lord  Bolton  in  right  of  hi* 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Charks,  fifth  Duke  of  Bolton,  agreeably  to 
tba  entail  created  by  the  utter. 

Boring  Ckarch  is  a  large,  -ancient,  and  curious  structure,  stand* 
ipg  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  Basing  House,  and  courise> 
jog  of  three  aisles*  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  centre:  in  a  niche, 
at  the  west  end,  ia  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  the  roof  is  sup* 
posted  by  sound  atehes,  springing  from  massive  comnms.  Thk 
edifice,  as  appeals  from  a  Latin  .inscription  in  the  north  aisle,  was 
repaired  hi  the  year  15*9*  by  Sir  John  Paulet,  Knt.  mtberofthcr 
first  Marquis  of  Winchester,  whose  arms  appear  on  various  parts 
of  the  building.  The  above  S»  John  Paulbt,  with  his  fisther, 
John  Pawbt,  Esq,  and  their  respective  wives,  lie  buried  beneath 
two*  open  arched  tombs,  one  on  each  ride  the  chanceL  Beneath 
the  sooth  aisle  it  the  femfly  vault  of  the  Pankts,  in  wbkb  all  the 

sis 

¥  The  rapid  increase  in  the  salaries  of  actors,  caa  hardly  be  better 
illustrated,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  wages  of  this  Lady.  When  her 
performance  of  Polly  Peachem  had  obtained  the  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  town,  the  Manager,  Rich,  increased  her  salary  fromjfftcen 
to  tMrfy  skUBngB  per  week,  that  he  might  secure  her  continuance  at 
its  theatre.    We  now  read  of  a  boy  of  thirteen,  being  secured  in  the 

1  of  0000  guineas  for  performing  fifty-one  nights:  what  an 

'difference! 
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fix  Dukes  of  Bolton,  with  many  of  their  noble  relation*,  are  depo- 
sited. Various  banners,  with  impalements  of  the  arms  of  the  di& 
fcrent  families  allied  to  the  Paulets,  remain  hanging  in  the  aisle, 
with  fragments  of  others  that  are  nearly  destroyed.  A  mural  mo- 
nument has  also  been  erected  in  this  Church,  to  the  memory  of 
Francis  Russel,  Esq.  a  native  of  Basingstoke,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  who  assisted  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
History  of  Leicestershire:  he  died  at  the  age  of  -fifty-five,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1795. 

About  two  miles  south-west  from  Old  Basing,  is  HACKWOOD 
PARK,  the  seat  and  property  of  Thomas  Orde  Pouktt,  Baron 
Bolton,  in  right  of  his  lady,  as  before  observed.  The  Park  is  very 
extensive:  the  surface  is  boldly  irregular,  and  partakes  of  the 
beautiful  character  of  the  neighbouring  chalk  downs.  The  sce- 
nery is  picturesque ;  and  the  views  are  diversified  by  large  groves 
of  fine  oak,  ash,  and  beech  trees,  interspersed  with  thorns  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  luxuriance.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  beech  trees,  which  rise  to  an  immense  height,  with  boles 
of  uncommon  girth,  and  large  and  spreading  branches:  these  trees, 
covering  large  tracts,  both  in  the  park,  and  on  a  contiguous  farm, 
assume,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  forest. 

The  House  is  situated  towards  the  western  boundary  of  me 
park,  and  encompassed  by  about  100  acres  of  pleasure  grounds, 
disposed  into  lawn,  terrace,  shrubbery,  and  a  noble  wood,  bearing 
the  name  of  Spring  Wood,  in  which  are  many  of  the  finest  trees 
of  the  whole  demesne.  Over  these  the  mantling  ivy  has  been  suf- 
fered to  grow;  and,  by  its  rising  to  the  highest  branches,  and 
thence  hanging  in  rich  and  loose  chains  of  thick  foliage,  it  produces 
a  very  singular  effect  of  beauty;  and  even  in  winter,  it  greatly 
tends  to  enliven  and  animate  the  gloom  of  the  season.  Various 
alterations,  on  a  liberal  and  extended  scale,  have  been  made  m  the 
pleasure  grounds,  by  Lord  Bolton,  particularly  on  the  south,  which 
had  been  originally  arranged  in  the  old  style,  by  terraces,  flights  of 
steps,  with  pedestals  and  statues,  leading  to  a  great  reservoir  of 
water,  and  terminated  by  angular  ramparts,  bastions,  &c.  the  views 
from  the  house  were  also  intercepted  by  high  yew-tree  hedges, 

skirting 
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;  long  and  formal  avenues.  By  the  late  improvements,  Na- 
ture has  regained  her  rights;  die  avenues  have  been  broken  into 
walks  and  glades,  and  several  distant  views  admitted.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  reservoir,  upon  a  very  elevated  pedestal, 
stiO  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  First,  but  intended 
to  be  removed  to  a  spot  opposite  the  centre  of  the  north  front: 
this  statue  was  a  gift  of  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  had 
been  honored  with  his  Majesty's  notice  and  correspondence  before 
he  succeeded  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  wood  near  the  house  are  two  ornamental  buildings,  used 
in  the  summer  for  purposes  of  recreation.  One  of  these  is  in  a 
part,  called,  and  formerly  used  as,  a  menagerie  for  aquatic  birds; 
and  there  is  still  within  its  circuit  a  considerable  sheet  of  fine  water. 
This  building  has  a  very  handsome  front  of  the  Doric  order,  with 
an  open  colonnade  in  the  centre,  and  a  small,  neat  apartment,  on 
each  side ;  the  whole  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  vestibule.  The 
other  building  is  situated  in  a  part  called  the  French  Garden ;  and 
the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  it,  were,  indeed,  formerly 
twisted  into  shapes,  which  fully  entitled  it  to  that  appellation.  It 
consists  of  four  equal  fronts,  with  a  central  dome,  having,  some- 
what of  the  heavy  character  that  marked  the  general  style  of  its 
architect,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  The  apartment  within  is  spacious, 
and  is  handsomely  stuccoed,  and  paved  with  marble.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  used  as  a  music  room,  during  the  time  of  the  third 
Duke,  and  was  then  devoted  to  the  vocal  exercise  of  the  cele- 
brated Polly  Peachem.  The  wild  umbrageous  vistas  opening 
from  three  of  the  fronts,  and  decorated  with  flowering  shrubs, 
and  double  blossoming  fruit  trees,  are  striking  and  beautiful. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  wood  are  in  a  state  of  wild  and  luxuriant 
nature,  with  coppice  plants  and  shrubs,  sheltered  beneath  great 
and  lofty  timber  trees.  In  the  midst  of  this  wilderness,  is  a  space 
containing  above  four  acres,  assuming  the  form  of  a  vast  ancient 
theatre,  the  boundary  of  which  is  composed  of  elms  closely  planted, 
and  rather  inclining  inward,  so  as  to  project  their  lofty  heads, 
and  extended  branches,  over  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  area:  the 
stage  is  a  flat  lawn,  at  the  lower  end,  from  which  seats  of  turf  gra- 
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dually  rise  in  sweeping  divisions,  leaving  one  grand  broad  j 
in  the  middle,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  which  terminates  in  a 
large  circular  recess,  having  in  the  midst  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
Grecian  temple,  which,  from  the  remains,  appears  to  have  bees 
constructed  with  great  elegance.  The  most  striking  view  of  this 
theatre  is  obtained  from  the  entry  through  the  thicket  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stage. 

The  whole  of  these  pleasure-grounds,  with  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  park,  are  thought  to  have  formerly  composed  one  large 
wood;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  Basing  House 
and  Castle,  by  long  avenues  of  chesnuts,  some  of  which  still  exist; 
and  long  stems,  of  considerable  height,  have  grown  up  from 
the  undecayed  parts  of  others.  It  was  then  appropriated  to  the 
favorite  diversion  of  hawking ;  and  the  name  which  it  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  borne,  was  Hawking  Wood;  though  now,  by  a  cor- 
rupt abbreviation,  rendered  Hackwood.  Hie  Park  is  animated 
by  between  500  and  600  head  of  deer:  the  only  part,  indeed, 
in  which  it  seems  deficient,  is  in  the  want  of  a  continued  ex- 
panse of  water,  though  several  reservoirs,  and  small  sheets,  exist  in 
different  parts.  Even  this,  however,  is  intended  to  be  remedied, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  stream  from  some  very  abundant  springs, 
which  rise  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  the  north,  and  form  the 
cliief  sources  of  the  river  Loddon. 

The  Mansion  was  originally  a  Lodge,  built  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  company  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  and  as  a  Banquetting  Room  after  the 
sport  was  over:  the  Lodge  now  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
building.    After  the  demolition  of  the  principal  seat  at  Old  Ha^ng, 
some  habitable  substitute  seems  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  lower  house;  and  here  John,  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
and  his  son,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  occasionally  resided. 
Hackwood  appears  to  have  been  completed  about  the  year  1688, 
as  the  great  exterior  pipes  from  the  roof,  the  cisterns,  cheeks  and 
backs  of  grates,  &c.  bear  that  date.  Hie  general  form  of  the  house, 
as  then  altered,  was  a  large  central  building,  connected  with  two 
considerable  wings  by  open  corridors.    Various  alterations  have 

since 
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since  been  made;  and  in  the  time  of  the  hat  Charles,  Duke  of 
Bolton,  the  great  Hall,  which,  in  its  original  state,  was  open  from 
the  ground-floor  to  the  roof,  had  a  new  floor  introduced  at  the 
height  of  twenty  feet:  the  space  below  it  was,  at  the  same  period, 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  some  very  fine  old  wainscot,  that  was 
brought  from  Abbotstone,*  near  Alresford,  and  had  been  enriched 
by  a  great  deal  of  most  excellent  carving  by  Gibbons.  Various 
other  improvements  were  also  then  made;  the  corridors  were 
closed  in;  and  some  good  offices  were  erected,  together  with  the 
stables,  and  a  spacious  riding-house.  Notwithstanding  these  alter- 
ations, the  mansion  was  found  in  many  respects  inconvenient,  when 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Bolton,  who  has,  in  conse- 
quence, commenced  the  execution  of  a  plan  for  essentially  impro- 
ving the  accommodations;  and  which,  among  other  objects,  em- 
braces the  erection  of  a  new  front  on  the  north,  about  twenty-four 
feet  from  the  present,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  old  wings  by 
n  sweep  of  more  grace  and  utility.  By  this  means,  an  excellent 
entrance  Hall  will  be  formed,  forty  feet,  by  twenty-four;  several 
of  the  old  apartments  will  be  enlarged,  and  various  new  ones 
added,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  a  handsome  and  complete  family 
residence.  Among  the  numerous  portraits  in  this  mansion  am 
these:  a  Head  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester,  on  pan- 
jid,  m  the  style  of  Holbein. 

A  rulMength  of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  second 
wife  to  John,  the  fifth  Marquis.  This  lady  was  distinguished  for 
coarage  and  prudence,  like  the  celebrated  Blanche,  Lady  Arundel. 
She  valiantly  aided  in  the  defence  of  Basing  Castle;  and  also  wrote 
a  journal  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  siege:  the  Castle  was 
taken  during  her  absence. 

A  fulWeagth  of  John  Paulet,  fifth  Marquis  of  Winchester. 
A  snail  oval  portrait  has  been  engraved  of  this  Nobleman,  by 
Hollar,  who  also  engraved  a  small  view  of  Basing  House,  which  is 

S2  eitremely 

«  Abbotstone  was  a  vast  pile  of  building,  that  had  been  inhabited  by 
die  first  Duke  of  Bolton :  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  above  Charles,  the 
fifth  Duke. 
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extremely  rare.    Mr.  Gilpin  states,  that  Hollar  made  his  escape 
from  Basing  when  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell. 

Full-length  portraits  of  Kino  William  in  his  robes  of  state; 
and  of  Gboege  the  First.  These  pictures  were  given  by  the 
respective  Monarchs  to  the  first  Duke  of  Bolton. 

A  three-quarter  portrait  of  the  third  Duke  of  Bolton,  who 
married  Miss  Fenton. 

About  one  mile  north-west  from  Odiham,  at  North  Waro- 
borough,  are  the  remains  of  ODIHAM  CASTLE,  the  origin  of 
which  is  anterior  to  the  reign. of  King  John,  when  it  belonged  to 
the  See  of  Winchester,  and  became  celebrated  for  its  resistance 
against  the  army  of  Lewis,  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Though  only 
garrisoned  by  three  officers  and  ten  private  soldiers,  it  sustained  a 
siege  of  fifteen  days,  and  was  then  only  surrendered  by  its  brave 
defenders,  on  condition  of  retaining  their  freedom,  their  horses, 
and  their  arms.*  In  the  twenty-seventh  of  Edward  the  First,  anno 
1299,  ^  was  granted,  together  with  the  Town,  Park,  and  Hundred 
of  Odiham,  to  Queen  Margaret,  as  part  of  her  dower;  but  be- 
coming again  vested  in  the  CrOwn,  was  afterwards  several  times 
re-granted  to  different  persons;  and  at  length  finally  bestowed,  m 
the  fifteenth  of  James  the  First,  on  Edward  Lord  Zoucbe,  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  together  with  the  "  Hundred,  Lordship,  and  Manor 
of  Odyham,"  and  all  their  appurtenances.  The  extensive  property 
of  Lord  Zoucbe  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  purchased,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  on  the  demise  of  the  last  representative  of  the  Zoucbe  fa- 
mily, by  the  late  Sir  Paulet  St  John,  grandfather  to  Sir  H.  P. 
St.  John  Mildmay,  the  present  owner. 

The  original  extent  and  form  of  the  Castle  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained; the  fragments  that  remain,  are  those  of  the  Keep,  which 
was  an  octagonal  building :  some  of  the  ditches  may  yet  be  traced. 
Here.  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,!  was  confined  for  ele- 
ven years;  and  only  obtained  his  release,  by  paying  100,000 
marks,  and  giving  hostages  for  his  future  conduct. 

ODIHAM 

«  Matthew  Paris.       t  See  Vol  L  p.  S28;  and  VoL  V.  p.  19t* 
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Is  a  small  corporate  and  market-town,  and  was  formerly  a  free 
borough,  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  The  parish  is 
▼cry  extensive,  and  includes  some  of  the  best  arable  land  in  this 
quarter  of  the  county.  In  one  part  of  it  hops  are  cultivated  with 
great  success:  the  lands  have  been  inclosed  under  an  act  passed  in 
the  year  1791.  The  number  of  houses  in  Odihara,  was  returned 
under  the  late  act,  at  186;  that  of  inhabitants,  at  1058.  At  the 
courts-feet,  which  are  beld  here,  the  Constables,  and  other  officers, 
are  chosen  foT  many  of  the  adjoining  villages.  At  Odiham  was 
formerly  a  Royal  Palace,  and  park:  the  only  part  that  remains  has 
been  converted  into  the  residence  of  a  farmer,  and  still  retains  the 
name  of  Palace,  or  Place  Gate.  The  Church  is  a  large  ancient 
structure,  built  with  brick;  and  near  it  is  an  old  Alms-house.  A 
little  west  of  the  Church  is  an  immense  chalk  pit. 

Odiham  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  grammarian 
William  Lilly,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1466.  He  be- 
came a  student  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  he  quitted 
when  he  had  attained  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  went  to  Jerusalem ; 
and,  on  his  return,  studied  the  Greek  language  at  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes.  He  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  under  the  learn- 
ed men,  Sulpitius,  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  In  1509,  he  returned 
to  England;  and  having  fixed  on  the  Metropolis  as  his  place  of 
residence,  taught  grammar,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  with  so  much 
Access,  that  in  1510,  he  was  appointed  first  master  of  St  Paul's 
School,  by  its  founder,  Dean  Colet :  in  this  situation  he  became  the 
instructor  of  several  of  the  greatest  men  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  intimate  with  the  most  erudite  men  of  his  time; 
and  obtained  the  particular  eulogiums  of  Erasmus,  for  his  skill  in 
languages,  and  grammatical  science.  He  died  of  the  jrtague  in 
die  year  1522.  He  published  several  valuable  works  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  but  his  Latin  Grammar  was  the  most  successful,  and  has 

^decoded  even  to  our  own  times. 
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Between  one  and  two  miles  south-east  from  Odiham  is  DOG- 
MERSFIELD  PARK,  the  seat  and  property  of  Sir  Henry  Paulet 
St.  John  Mildmay,  Bart.  Member  of  Parliament  for  Winchester. 
This  gentleman  is  paternally  descended  from  the  Ports,  Lords  of 
Basins;,  and  maternally  from  William  de  St.  John,  a  Norman 
Chieftain,  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England,  sod 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  John,  his  second 
son,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  inherited  his  lather's  lands, 
was  one  of  the  twelve  Knights  that  accompanied  Robert  Fit» 
Hamon,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Welsh,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  with  the  Castle  of  Falmont,  or  Faumont,  m  Gla- 
morganshire. His  grand-daughter,  Mabfl,  married  Adam  de  Port, 
Lord  of  Basing;  and  their  son,  William,  assumed  the  name  of  St. 
John,  writing  himself  Williclmus  de  Sancto  Johannc  Filw*  %  H*rc$ 
Ad*  de  Port.  Oliver  St.  John,  fifteenth  in  descent  from  this  Wil- 
liam, on  his  decease,  left  an  only  daughter,  named  Frances, 
ried  to  her  first  cousin,  Ellis  Mewe,  Esq.  who  assumed  the  i 
of  St.  John,  in  consequence  of  succeeding  to  that  part  of  the  fa- 
mily possessions  that  were  situated  at  Farley  St.  John,  in  Hamp- 
shire. On  the  death  of  Frances,  he  married  secondly,  Martha, 
daughter  of  John  Goodyer,  in  whose  right  he  became  possessed 
of  the  estate  and  residence  at  Dogmersfield.  His  great  grand-son 
married  to  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Carew  Mildmay,  of 
Shawford  House,  in  this  county,  is  the  present  owner:  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Mildmay  in  1790,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  the 
hte  Carew  Henry  Mildmay,  Esq.  of  Haslegrove,  in  Somersetshire. 

The  mansion  at  Dogmersfield  is  a  very  extensive  building,  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence,  in  a  Park  containing  about  700  acres,  and, 
independent  of  the  home  prospects,  commanding  on  the  south 
and  east,  some  distant  views  of  the  open  country.  It  has  two 
fronts,  and  contains  several  spacious  and  elegant  apartments,  de- 
corated with  some  good  paintings  of  the  Italian,  Venetian,  and 
Flemish  schools.  In  the  Library  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
books,  amounting  to  upwards  of  5000  volumes,  among  which  are 
a  choice  selection  of  Topographical  works.  From  the  pictures,  the 
following  may  be  selected  as  the  most  eminent 
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T#elfB  Vicinef  Vcnke^andksNeigbbourbood;  Cannalettt. 

Rembrandt's  Mistreat  and  an  Old  Man's  Head;  Rembrandt 
e,  small,  yet  big^y  finished;  Claude  Lomine. 
i;  Xltiao. 

Cattie  and  Figures;  Cuyp. 

light  Landscape  and  Figures;  Berghara. 

Laasfacape  and  Figures;  Both. 

Bacchanalian!;  N.  Poussin. 

Beisbazzars  Feast;  Old  Franks. 

Landscape  and  Figures;  A.  Van  de  Velde. 

Sea  Piece  with  Figures;  W.  Van  de  Velde. 

J ames  the  First,  full  length ;  Rubens. 

Prince  Rupert;  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

ViLLlRRS,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  C.  Jonsen. 

D.  Tbniers,  and  Tenter's  Wife  and  Child;  Teuiers. 

Laott  Milbmay  and  Child,  and  Mr.  P.  Mildmay;  Hopner; 
txJabited  1803. 

Head  of  Rubens;  a  copy  by  Van  Dyck. 

ERASMUS;  Hblbehu 

landscape  and  Figures;  Pynaker. 

Inside  of  a  Church;  P.  Nee& 

Two  Views  on  the  Thames;  Scott 

HboFuJe  includes  a  great  diversity  of  ground,  and  is  very  beau* 
finally  wooded,  the  present  possessor  having  embellished  it  with 
several  plantations,  in  addition  to  its  woods  of  ancient  growth. 
The  Shrubbery  and  Pleasure  Grounds  were  laid  out  by  Ernes. 
Near  the  house  is  a  lake  of  about  forty-four  acres.  Immediately 
suftnaiing  the  Park,  lies  an  extensive  Common,  eovered  with  oak 
trees  and  hollies,  and  in  many  parts  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  New  Forest.  In  the  new  plantations,  made  by  Sir  H.  Mild* 
mayi  very  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  ash  Umber,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
it  in  some  places  is  scarcely  credible,*    The  ash  plants,  when  put 

*  In  one  of  the  plantations,  a  spot  of  ground,  about  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, the  soil  osnsisting  of  a  moist  loamy  sand,  was  planted,  six  years 

ago* 
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into  the  ground,  are  of  three  yean  growth  from  die  seed:  the  land, 
so  planted,  is  then  allotted  in  proportions  of  about  half  an  acre, 
to  different  poor  families  in  the  neighbourhood,,  who  are  suffered 
for  three  years  to  cultivate  potatoes  among  them  at  certain  dis- 
tances; at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  ash  plants  are  generally 
risen  to  the  height  of  six  or  nine  feet.  .  A  certain  number  of  the 
most  promising  are  then  left  for  timber,  and  the  remainder  cut 
down  for  stools,  which,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  hop  plantations, 
become  extremely  profitable. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  a  Palace  at  Dogmenfield 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century;  and  here  Jocelyn  Fitz-Jocelyn,  who 
was  translated  from  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1 190,  died  in 
the  following  year:  some  extensive  foundations,  supposed  to  belong 
to  this  building,  were  lately  discovered  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  present  mansion. 

In  the  parish  of  HARTLEY  WINTNEY,  was  a  Cistercian* 
Nunnery,  reputed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror. It  contained  a  Prioress,  and  seventeen  Nuns,  about  the 
period  of  the  Dissolution,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when 
its  possessions  were  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  431.  3s,  Od. 
per  annum;  but  according  to  Speed,  at  5<?1.  Is.  Od. 

BRAMSHILL,  the  principal  mansion  in  the  parish  of  Eversley, 
is  situated  on  a  bold  eminence,  in  a  spacious  Park,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  commanding  features  of  this  county.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  last  Lord  Zouche,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  built 
by  him  as  a  palace  for  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  the  First; 
but  whether  from  the  untimely  death  of  that  Prince,  or  some  other 
cause,  it  was  never  completed  to  the  extent  proposed.  The  centre 
part  only  was  finished:  had  the  whole  been  executed  according  to 
the  original  design,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid 

and 

ago,  with  ash,  &c.  taken  from  a  nursery ;  and  about  two  feet  high. 
Many  of  them  are  now  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high;  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  already  measures  twelve  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base. 

*  Tanner.    Dugdale  calls  it  a  Benedictine  Nunnery. 
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[edifices  in  the  kingdom:  the present  proprietor  and  in- 
is  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Cope,  B.  D. 
ELVETHAM,  about  one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  well-known 
inn  at  Hartford  Bridge,  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  magmhceoce,  and  celebrated  from  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment given  here  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  year  1591.  The  entertainments  were  continued  through  the 
apace  of  four  days;  and,  in  addition  to  the  delights  of  the  table, 
consisted  of  a  splendid  display  of  pageantry,  intermixed  with  dis- 
charges of  artillery  and  fire-works,  and  enlivened  by  music,  dan- 
cing, and  singing;  with  occasional  orations  spoken  by  the  characters 
in  the  pageants.  The  fulsome  adulation  paid  to  the  doting  Queen, 
may  be  exemplified  by  one  of  the  ditties  sung  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  sea  nymphs,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  poetry  of  that  age. 

The  Sea  Nymphes  Dittie. 

How  haps  that  now,  when  prime  is  don, 

Another  spring-time  is  begun?— 
s  Our  hemisphere  is  overrunne 

With  beauty  of  a  second  Sonne ! 

Eccho.    A  second  Sunne. 

What  second  Sunne  hath  raies  so  bright, 

To  cause  this  unacquainted  light  ? — 
Tis  fair  Eliza's  matchlesse  grace, 

Who  with  her  beames  doth  blesse  the  place. 

Eccho.    Doth  blesse  the  place. 

The  beauty  and  virtues  of  the  maiden  Sovereign,  were  the  grand 
themes  that  larded  the  daily  festivities;  and,  on  the  departure  of 
the  Queen,  the  sum  of  her  perfections  were  thus  emblazoned  in  a 
•>o-part  song: 

O  come  againe,  fair  Nature's  treasure ! 
Whose  lookes  yeeld  joyes  exceeding  measure. 

O  come  againe,  HeavVs  chiefe  delight ! 
Thine  absence  makes  eternall  night. 


sie 

O  cone  againe,  World's  star-bright  eye  f 
Whose  presence  doth  adorne  the  sky. 

O  come  againe,  sweet  Beauties  Sanne  T 
When  thou  are  gone,  our  joyes  are  done. 

.  The  Queen  was  so  highly  satisfied  with  her  entertainment,  that 
she  promised  the  Earl  her  especial  favor;  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
that  pomp  could  devise,  and  money  procure,  had  been  obtained  to 
gratify  her.  Various  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  her  re- 
tinue, had  been  raised  in  the  Park,  as  well  as  artificial  mounts  for 
the  better  display  of  the  "  sports  and  pastimes."  Nymphs  and 
tritons,  sylvan  gods  and.  goddesses,  Neptune  and  Oceanus,  the 
Hours  and  the  Graces,  were  alike  employed  to  thread  the  mazes 
tf  the  dance,  and  strew  the  way  of  the  virgin  Queen  with  flowers.* 
William,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Hertford,  grand-son  of  the  No* 
bleman  who  thus  entertained  Elizabeth,  sold  Elvetham  to  Robert 
Reynolds,  Esq.  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Priscilla,  married  Rey- 
nolds Calthorpe,  Esq.  from  whom  the  present  owner,  Henry  Gough 
Calthorpe,  Baron  Calthorpe,  is  maternally  descended.  The  Man- 
sion, which  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Gough,  and  greatly  dilapidated  from  neglect,  has  been  lately  re- 
paired, and  rendered  an  eligible  residence:  it  is  now  inhabited  by 
Lieut.  Gen.  Gwynne.  The  Park  and  grounds,  which  include  an 
area  of  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  were  much  improved  by 
Mr.  Ernes,  the  landscape  gardener,  who  had  a  lease  of  this  estate 
for  twenty-one  years:  several  of  his  alterations  have  been  since  ob- 
literated. 

EWSHOT,  in  the  parish  of  Crundel,  is  the  seat  of  Henry  Max- 
well, Esq.  but  was  formerly  the  principal  residence  of  the  Giffords, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  families  in  Hampshire,  some 

of 

*  A  particular  description  of  these  festivities  was  printed  in  the  same 
year  they  took  place,  under  the  title  of"  The  Honorable  Enter- 
tainment, given  to  the  Quene's  Majestie,  in  Progress,  at  El- 
vetham, in  Hampshire,  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earle  of 
Hertford."  This  hat  been  re-printed  by  Nichols  in  his  Queen 
Eiitabeth's  Progresses. 


^  whom  were  Sfaeris*  of  the  coimty  u  difa^  reigns,  imtht 
^H€«ytheS«th,totbatofEli«beth.  It  was  afterwards  a  aest 
ef  the  Balkan*,  who  peastased  it  far  several  generations.  Us* 
Mnsioe  i§  spacious,  and  the  grounds  diversified  and  faeaatiral; 
they  were  bid  out  by  the  celebrated  Brawn.  The  country  m  the 
vicinity  is  finely  varied,  and  well-wooded. 

ALTON 

-  Is  a  respectable  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wey.  Here  Sir  William  Waller,  in  December,  1043,  ob- 
tained some  advantage  over  the  forces  of  Lord  Hopton,  who  had 
taken  post  in  die  town:  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Bowles  retreated  to  die  Church;  but  not  having-  time  to  barricade 
the  doors,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered;  but  the  Colo* 
Del  himself  refusing  quarter,  was  slain  on  the  spot  The  Church  is 
a  small,  but  neat  building.  The  number  of  houses,  as  ascertained 
in  1801,  was  388;  that  of  inhabitants,  2026:  some  of  the  latter 
derive  employment  from  the  manufacture  of  corded  stalls,  serges, 
Ac    In  this  vicinity  are  several  excellent  hop  plantations. 

Alton  has  given  birth  to  William  de  Alton,  a  Dominican 
Friar,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  wrote  on 
die  Universality  of  the  Pollution  of  Mankind  by  Original  Sin;  to 
John  Pitts,  the  famous  Biographer;  and  to  the  late  celebrated  Bo* 
tanist,  William  Curtis. 

John  Pitts  was  bora  in  the  year  1560,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Wyckham's  College,  Winchester.  Having  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion,  he  afterwards  left  England  as  an  exile,  and  went 
to  Douay:  .he  then  taught  ihetoric,  and  the  Greek  language  at 
Rheams,  and  was  made  Canon  of  Verdun  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine: he  died  in  the  year  l6l6\  He  was  author  of  the  work,  De 
HlmOribui  Anglim  Scriptoribu*,  printed  in  l6lp,  and  containing  aa 
account  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  this  Island  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2879,  to  A.  D.  1612. 

William  Curtis,  the  Botanist,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
•  aad  apothecary,  who  instructed  him  m  his  own  profession, 
2  and 
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and  also  m  tte  elements  of  botany,  by  die  assistance  of  the  y 
of  G«rud>and  PaikinsoiL  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  left  his  native 
place  for  the  Metropolis,  where  one  of  his  fast  pursuits,  indepen- 
dent of  medicine,  was  the  study  of  medals;  but  the  great  expense 
of  fanning  a  collection,  occasioned  him  to  return  with  more  ardor 
to  natural  history,  and  he  very  quickly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
science  of  entomology.  This  study  induced  him,  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  a  more  attentive  investigation  of  the  plants  from 
which  insects  derive  their  support,  and,  like  the  immortal  linmeus, 
he  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  (heir  characters  and  habi- 
tudes ;  though  his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  pressure  of  various 
difficulties.  As  his  acquaintance  with  botanical  science  increased, 
his  original  profession  became  irksome,  and  he  at  length  quitted  it 
altogether,  though,  not  till  after  he  had  commenced  his  great  woifc, 
the  Flora  Londinenris.  He  then  formed  a  botanical  garden  near 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  trace  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  and  minutely  investigate  its  varied  products, 
as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  impress  his  lessons  more  forcibly  on  the 
muds  of  his  pupils.  The  great  expenses  which  attended  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Flora  Londinensis,  led  him  to  project  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  which,  though  less  scientific  than  the  former,  became 
more  profitable,  and  enabled  him  both  to  surmount  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  to  form  a  more  extensive  establishment  at  Bromp- 
ton.  Here,  as  before,  his  plants  were  systematically  arranged; 
and  his  gardens  were  opened  for  the  advantage  of  the  scientific,  at 
a  small  annual  subscription.  He  died  in  July,  1799,  aged  about 
fifty-three  years;  having  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  previously 
complained  of  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  other  internal 
pains,  which  gradually  exhausted  the  powers  of  life.* 

Between  three  and  four  miles  south-west  from  Basingstoke,  is 
the  Manor  and  Park  of  KEMPSHOT,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Pink 
family,  of  whom  Robert  Pink,  who  attained  celebrity  for  hit 
acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  divinity,  was  bom  here  in  the 

reigq 

*  This  biographical  sketch  is  condensed  from  a  more  extended  memoir 

in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1799. 
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teign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  He  afterwards  became  Warden  ctf  New 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  been  admitted  perpetual  Fellow 
in  1596;  and  on  his  death,  in  1647,  was  buried  there  in  the  onto 
ChapeL  The  last  of  his  family  sold  Kempshot  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  it  has  since  passed  through  various  hands  to  J.  C.  Cooke, 
Esq.  die  House  is  a  large  and  handsome  brick  building. 

POPHAM  was  the  ancient  seat  of,  and  gave  name  to,  the  fa- 
mily of  Popham,  who  afterwards  extended  themselves  into  Somer- 
setshire and  Wiltshire,  and  some  of  whom  were  Sheriffs  of  this 
county  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second, 
and  Henry  the  Sixth :  die  principal  branch  of  this  family  became 
extinct  in  the  time  of  the  latter. 

STTRATTONPARK,  an  estate  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  was  a  favorite  hunting  residence  of  the  late  lamented  Mar- 
quis of  Tavistock,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  large  part  of  the  an- 
cient mansion  here  pulled  down,  lest  his  successors  should  prefer  it 
to  Woburn.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart,  who  k 
making  considerable  improvements  in  the  house  and  grounds. 

ORANGE  PARK,  near  Northington,  was  the  seat  of  the  Kas- 
leyn  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  tfll  their  extinction  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Northington;  after  which,  the  estate  was 
sold  by  his  sisters  and  co-heiresses,  to  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  a 
celebrated  Banker.  The  House  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Henley, 
Master  of  the  King's  Bench  Office,  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones; 
and  Horace  Walpole  pronounces  it  one  of  his  best  works.  Its  si- 
tuation is  low:  the  grounds  are  varied  and  beautiful.  The  Henleys 
had  great  interest  in  this  county:  Anthony  Henley,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  James,  second  Earl  Berkeley,  was  a  wit  of  considerable 
fashionable  celebrity:  Robert,  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
bred  to  the  bar,  and  appointed  Lord  Keeper  in  1757 :  in  1760,  be 
was  created  a  Peer  by  the  tide  of  Baron  Orange;  and  four  years 
after  wards,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Northington.  Robert,  his  son, 
the  second  and  last  Earl,  died  unmarried,  in  1786*. 

ALRESFORD, 

On  New  Alresford,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish. 
it  from  a  village  of  the  same  name,  a  short  distance  to  die  north, 
1  was 


an*  given,  by  Sag  staewakfc,  to  the  Ckurcfa  at  Winchester:  it 
i  to  have  ben  a  market  and  borough-town  from  time  im- 
1;  and  is  recorded  to  have  once  returned  a  angle  repre- 
to  Fsrhament.  Bishop  Lucy,  about  the  year  1220,  re- 
L  the  market,  which  had  decayed.  On  May-day,  1690, 
moat  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  broke  out  in  several 
parts  at  once.  In  1710,  it  was  again  burnt  down;  and  has  since 
been  a  third  time  destroyed  in  a  similar  way.  The  houses,  as  re- 
turned under  the  late  act,  amounted  to  196;  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  1132 :  the  market  is  principally  held  for  the  sale  of  corn 
and  sheep.  The  management  of  the  police  is  vested  in  a  Bailing 
and  eight  Burgesses. 

Alrttford  Pond,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  is  a  noble  piece 
ef  water,  covering  about  200  acres,  and  forming  a  head  to  the 
Itehin  river.  This  source  of  supply  owes  its  origin  to  Bishop  de 
Lucy,  who  completed  it  under  a  charter  from  King  John,  and,  by 
means  of  locks  and  aqueducts,  rendered  the  river  navigable  from 
Airesfbrd  to  Winchester,  and  thence  to  Southampton  Water.  The 
bead  of  the  pond  is  formed  by  an  immense  mole  or  causeway,  near- 
ly 500  yards  in  length,  and  formerly  serving  as  part  of  the  mam 
load  to  London,  but  disused  since  the  year  1753,  when  the  new 
toad  was  made  through  Bishop's  Sutton.  In  recompense  for  this 
vast  and  expensive  work,  De  Lucy  obtained  for  himself,  and  his 
successors,  the  entire  Royalty  of  the  river  from  this  reservoir  to 
the  Sea,  besides  other  privileges.  Several  boats  are  kept  on  this 
lake  by  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  estates;  and  the  breed 
of  swans,  and  other  water  fowl,  being  encouraged  on  it;  its  sur- 
face frequently  assumes  a  very  cheerful  and  animated  appearance. 
At  OLD  ALRESFORD  the  late  Lord  Rodney  built  a  handsome 
mansion,  which  now  belongs  to  his  son  Colonel  Rodney. 

TICHBORNE,  about  three  miles  south  from  Alresford,  is  the 
property  and  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Tkhborne  •  Bart,  a  descendant 
from  one  of  the  oldest  mmilies  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  was 

seated 

*  Thi»  name  it  contracted  from  De  Itchin-Bournt,  alluding  to  the 
situation  of  the  manor  on  the  chief  spring  of  the  Itehin  River. 
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avated  bM«  previous  to  the  Conquest  Sir  Roger  de  Tkhebuxno, 
who  possessed  this  Lordship  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second 
was  a  bold,  and  daring  knight,  and  several  of  his  descendants  hawe 
been  eminent  for  similar  qualities.  Sir  Benjamin  Tiehbon^ 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  has  been 
already  noticed  for  his  spirited  conduct  in  proclaiming  the  latter, 
King  of  England.*  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  and  successor,  wap 
tent  by  Charles  the  First,  on  an  embassy  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
On  his  death,  Henry,  his  youngest  and  only  surriving  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  and  title;  but  was  sufficiently  unfortunate  to 
be  implicated  in  the  sham  plot  of  the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  a  prisoner  for 
jome  years.  In  16S5,  about  a  year  after,  he  obtained  his  enlarge- 
ment; and  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance.  Since  this  par 
riod,  the  family  have  not  been  employed  in  state  affairs,  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Religion.f  The  ancient  family 
mansion,  called  Tichborne  House,  has  been  just  pulled  down; 
it  was  a  very  venerable  building,  and  of  great  age:  the  new  house 
.  is  a  handsome  edifice. 

At  the  village  of  COLMERE,  was  born,  in  the  year  lo*02,  John 
Graves,  the  renowned  Astronomical  and  Mathematical  Professor. 
His  father  was  Rector  of  the  parish;  and  had  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  became  eminent  from  their  talents  and  learning4  John, 
the  eldest,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  equally,  with 
his  brethren,  indebted  to  his  reverend  parent  for  the  early  instruo* 
lions  by  which  he  acquired  a  taste  for  knowledge,  both  scientific 
and  classical.    At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  of  Baliol  Coi- 

lege, 

*  See  under  Wincheiter,  p.  45. 

f  The  present  Sir  Henry  Tichboxne  hat  been  detained  a  prisoner  in 
France  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  war* 

X  Of  these,  Nicholas,  the  Eider,  wat  Proctor  of  Oxford  University 
in  1040,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Dromore  in  Ireland;  Thomas,  the 
•econd,  was  Canon  of  Peterborough;  and  Edward,  the  youngest, 
was  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Chades  the  Second,  who  created  hhm  a 
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lege,  Oxford;  bat  afterwards  removed  to  Merton  College,  for  the 
greater  advantage  of  his  mathematical  and  philosophical  pursuits. 
Here,  following  the  estimable  practice  recommended  by  the  im- 
mortal Verulam,  he  sought  the  arcana  of  Nature  through  the  me- 
dium of  experiment,  and  obtained  so  much  reputation,  that  in 
1&28  he  was  admitted  perpetual  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Master  of  Aits.  To  increase  his  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics  he  studied  the  Oriental  Languages,  and  at 
length  determined  to  explore  the  fountains  of  science  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  sprung ;  and  receiving  pecuniary  assistance 
from  Archbishop  Laud,  he  quitted  his  native  land  for  Egypt  in  the 
year  #37.  Visiting  Rome  in  his  progress,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  venerable  Kircher.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Padua 
and  Venice;  and  again  embarking  at  Leghorn,  sailed  for  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  experienced  a  most  flattering  reception  front  the 
illustrious  Patriarch  Cyril  Lucar,  who  greatly  assisted  him  in  his 
search  after  valuable  Greek  and  Arabic  manuscripts ;'  to  purchase 
which,  at  whatever  price,  he  had  obtained  a  commission  from  his 
patron,  Archbishop  Laud.  Proceeding  to  Egypt,  he  contemplated 
the  antiquities  of  Alexandria,  where  his  minute  investigations  de- 
layed him  for  several  months.  The  Pyramids,  or  Sepulchres  of 
the  Egyptian  Kings,  were  the  next  objects  of  lib  research ;  and  his 
interesting  observations  on  these  stupendous  monuments  were  pub* 
fished  in  \6±6,  under  the  title  of  Pyramidographia.  Having  gra- 
tified his  thirst  for  knowledge  in  ancient  lore,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  formed  an  ample  collection  of  gems,  statues, 
manuscripts,  &c.  he  again  embarked  for  Europe  in  lfj39.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Astrono- 
my;  and  as  the  estates  charged  with  the  support  of  that  Professor- 
ship had  then  suffered  from  the  fatal  scourge  of  Civil  War,  be 
was  permitted  to  retain  his  Fellowship;  though,  according  to  the 
Savilian  Statute,  it  should  have  been  vacated  within  six  months  al- 
ter his  acceptance  of  the  vacant  chair..  On  the  triumph  of  the 
Parliament,  he  suffered  in  the  general  fate  of  the  Royalists,  and 
was  expelled  from  the  University,  which  he  quitted  with  deep  re* 
gret.    He  then  repaired  to  London;  and,  to  render  a  trifling 

patrimony 
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patrimony  adequate  to  his  maintenance,  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  writings.  He  died  in  1652,  soon  after  the  completion  of 
his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  interred  in  St  Bennet's  Church.  Seve- 
ral of  his  works  were  made  public  after  his  decease,  and  others  are 
yet  in  manuscript:  a  complete  Hst  of  his  productions  has  been  giv- 
en in  the  first  volume  of  the  Hampshire  Repository.  His  death 
is  thought  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  incessant  application  to 
study,  and  by  the  anguish  of  mind  that  followed  his  expulsion  from 
College. 

At  SELBORNE,  a  sequestered  but  pleasant  village  on  the  western 
darts  of  Woolmer  Forest,  was  a  Priory  of  Canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St  Augustine,  founded  by  Bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus,  in 
the  year  1232.  The  original  endowments  were  but  small;  yet  in 
the  century  succeeding  its  establishment,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  contiguous  lands  were  annexed  to  its  possessions.  The  first 
considerable  benefactor  after  the  founder,  was  Sir  Adam  Gurdon, 
a  bold  and  daring  outlaw,  who  supported  the  Barons  in  the  trou- 
blesome reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  even  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  their  leader  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  fed  the  flames 
of  war  from  bis  own  resources.  His  residence  appears  to  have 
been  at  TEMPLE,  in  this  parish;  and  to  this  vicinity  he  retired, 
and  entrenched  himself  in  the  woods  towards  Farnham,  on  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  party.  Occasionally  quitting  his  fastnesses,  he 
I  desolation  and  terror  through  the  adjacent  country;  till  the 
» of  his  deeds  having  determined  the  gallant  Prince  Edward  to 
effect  his  downfall,  he  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  *  body  of 
forces,  commanded  by  the  Prince  in  person.  Finding  all  lost,  he 
endeavored  to  escape ;  but  being  pursued  by  Edward,  was  over- 
taken, wounded,  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  magnanimity 
of  the  Prince  was  equal  to  his  bravery;  and  his  greatness  of  mind 
determined  him  to  convert  an  enemy  to  a  friend :  he  raised  the 
fallen  veteran,  pardoned  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Queen, 
wbo  was  then  at  Guildford,  that  very  evening.  This  unmerited 
and  unexpected  lenity  melted  the  heart  of  the  rugged  Gurdon  at 
once;  he  became  in  an  instant  a  loyal  and  useful  subject,  was 
trusted  and  employed  in  matters  of  moment  by  Edward,  when 
King,  and  confided  in  till  the  day  of  hb  death. 

Vol.  VL  Apeil,  1805.         T  Among 
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Among  the  gifts  made  by  Gurdon  to  the  Priory,  was  that  of  a  - 
piece  of  land  near  the.Cburch,  called  die  Plcyttow,  or  Play-place, 
now  the  Plestor;  this  was  no  sooner  granted,  than  the  Prior  pro- 
cored  a  charter  for  a  market  from  Henry  the  Third,  anno  1271, 
and  Selborne  became  a  market-town ;  but  how  long  it  enjoyed  that 
privilege  is  uncertain.    The  Priory  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  dissentious  arising  among  the  Canons,  it 
was  gradually  deserted,  and  at  length  dissolved,  and  its  possessions 
granted,  by  Bishop  Waynflete,  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1482;  the  suppression  was  confirmed  in  the  second  year  following 
by  Pope  Innocent  the  Eighth.    The  Priory  buildings  have  all  been 
entirely  demolished.    Among  the  relics  in  the  possession  of  the  Ca- 
nons, was  enumerated '  a  bone  of  the  little  finger  of  St.  John  Baptist.* 
In  the  Saxon  times,  Selborne  was  a  Royal  manor;  and  Editha, 
Queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  as  a  former  owner:  that  record  also  notices  a  Church  here ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  low  massive  columns  that  support  the 
roof  of  the  present  fabric  were  parts  of  the  ancient  edifice.    The 
tower  is  embattled :  the  whole  building  is  low  and  plain,  consisting 
of  three  aisles,  with  a  kind  of  transept,  or  chantry,  on  the  north 
side.    The  altar-piece  is  decorated  with  an  excellent  painting  by 
Albert  Driver,  representing,  in  two  compartments,  the  offerings  of 
the  Magi:  this  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  the  late  Rev.  Gil- 
bert White,  the  celebrated  Historian  of  Selborne.f    The  number 
of  inhabitants  of  this  parish  as  enumerated  in  180!,  was  76*2;  that 
of  houses  127*     Cormta  Ammomt  are  frequently  round  near  the 
village;  and  fossil  shells  are  very  common  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict 

At  SOUTHINGTON,  formerly  Sttdington,  about  one  mile  east 
of  Selborne,  was  a  Peeceptoby  of  Knights  Templers,  Mho  are 

conjectured 

*  White's  Antiquities  of  Selborne;  from  Mat.  Paris;  et  Triveti  Annate. 

t  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,  by  this  gentle- 
man, is  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  quarto ;  but  the  .Natural  History  has  been  lately  separated  from 
the  Antiquities,  and  published  in  two  volumes  8ro. 
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■osjectured  to  have  had  the  Guidon  manor-house,  and  manor  of 
Ample,  bestowed  on  them  by  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam 
Guidon,  above-mentioned :  this  Preceptory  is  not  noticed  by  Bishop 
Tanner. 

In  the  marshy  bottoms  of  Woolmer  Forest,  many  subterra- 
neous trees  have  been  found,  and  dug  up  with  the  peat;  and  dur- 
ing the  dry  summer  of  1741,  the  extensive  sheet  of  water  called 
Woolmer  Pond,  having  been  dried  up  by  the  heat,  its  bed  was 
carefully  searched,  and  many  hundreds  of  Roman  coins,  and  some 
medallions,  were  discovered  in  it:  among  them  were  many  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  the  Empress  Faustina. 

PETERSFIELD, 

Though  only  a  Chapelry  to  Buriton,  is  a  market  and  borough 
town,  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  now  chiefly  supported  by  the 
passage  of  travellers,  it  being  situated  on  the  high  road  to  Ports- 
mouth.   Its  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  vested  its  government  in  a  Mayor  and  Commonalty, 
and  empowered  them  to  return  two  members  to  Parliament;  two 
returns  had,  however,  been  previously  made;  the  one  in  the  thir- 
ty-fi(\b  of  Edward  the  First;  the  other  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.    The  right  of  election,  as  determined  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1727,  "  is  in  the  freeholders  of 
lands,  or  ancient  dwelling-houses  or  shambles,  or  dwelling-houses 
or  shambles  built  upon  ancient  foundations,  within  the  said  borough:" 
the  number  of  voters  is  about  150.    Near  the  Chapel  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  the  Third,  standing  on  a  lofty  pedes* 
tal,  and  inscribed  to  bis  memory  by  the  kite  William  JollhTe,  Esq. 
of  much  fame  in  the  political  annals  of  this  borough.    The  num- 
ber of  houses  in  this  parish,  was  returned  under  the  clauses  of  the 
Population  Act,  at  208;  that  of  inhabitants  at  1159. 

MAPLEDURHAM,  about  two  miles  south  of  Petersfield,  was 
the  seat,  and  some  time  residence,  of  the  historian  Edward  Gib- 
bon, Esq.  whose  father  purchased  the  estate  in  the  reigu  of  George 
the  First  from  the  heirs  at  law  of  Ralph  Bucknal,  Esq.  and  it  was 

T  2  afterwards 
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afterwards  confirmed  to  lihn  by  the  trustees  of  the  South  Sell  Com* 
pany.  The  manor  lias  since  been  sold  to  Lord  Stawell;  and  again 
to  Henry  Bonham,  Esq.  At  Butser  Hill,  a  short  distance  to 
the  south,  Aubrey  places  a  considerable  Camp. 

A  few  miles  to  the  west  from  Petersfieid,  are  the  villages  of 
EAST  and  WEST  MEON,  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  as 
the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  known  by  the 
general  name  of  -Mene,  or  Menes.  In  the  Church  at  East  Meon 
is  a  very  ancient  Font,  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  that  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,*  and  most  probably  the  work  of  the  same 
artist,  and  given  by  the  same  Bishop.f  The  upper  part,  or  bason, 
is  placed  on  a  circular  shaft  of  three  large  single  stones,  and  its 
corners  are  supported  on  circular  pillars  without  bases,  and  having 
capitals  of  plain  upright  leaves. 

At  WARNFORD,  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  a  seat  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  late  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  is  a  venerable  rain  of 
an  ancient  mansion,  corruptly  called  King  John's  House,  but 
more  properly  Si.  John's  House,  from  its  having  been  the  proper- 
ty of  the  St.  Johns,  Lords  of  Basing,  who  inherited  it  from  the  De 
Ports.  This  ruin  is  about  eighty  feet  long,  and  fifty-four  wide; 
its  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  constructed  of  flint  set  in  grout 
work.  It  is  divided  into  two  apartments ;  the  largest  was  probably  the 
Barons'  Hall,  and  measures  forty-six  feet  by  forty-eight.  Four  .well- 
proportioned  columns,  with  their  bases  and  capitals  entire,  and 
four  half  columns  let  into  the  east  and  west  walls,  appear  to  have 
supported  the  vaulted  roof,  now*  wholly  down;  most  of  the  arches 
of  the  windows  and  doors  are  circular.  In  some  maps,  of  as  dis- 
tant a  date  as  1610,  this  is  marked  as  a  ruinated  place;  and  in 
writings  which  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  a  still  earlier  date,  it  is 
named  the  Old  House.  Grose,  and  some  other  antiquaries,  have 
imagined  it  the  shell  of  the  original  Church  erected  here  on  the 
spreading  of  Christianity;  but  the  two  Latin  inscriptions,  on  the 

walls 

*  See  its  description,  p.  75,  et  stq. 

f  Walkclin,  who  was  himself  the  founder  of  East  Meon  Church- 
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wriboT  die  present  Church,  which  stands  within  about  twenty  yards, 
tnoogh  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are  demonstrative  of  the 
coatrary:  both,  of  them  refer  to  Adam  de  Port;  and  both  of  them 
evince,  that  the  building  on  which  they  appear,  was  rebuilt,  or 
renovated,  on  the  ancient  site.  The  tower  of  the  present  Church 
is  also  in  a  different  order  of  architecture  from  the  other  parts, 
which  are  in  the  pointed  style.  On  Old  Winchester  Hill,  a 
considerable  eminence  rising  south  from  Warnford,  some  writers 
have  placed  a  Roman  Camp. 

UPHAM,  about  three  miles  north-westward  from  Bishops  Wal- 
mam,  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Edward  Young,  the  far-famed 
author  of  the  Nigid  Thought.  He  was  born  in  June,  1681 :  his 
father  was  then  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  and  Rector  of  this 
parish;  but  he  afterwards  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  was  appoint- 
ed Chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  made  Dean 
of  Sarum.  The  Dean  placed  bis  son  upon  the  foundation  of  Win- 
chester College,  where  he  had  himself  been  educated :  from  this 
seminary,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  removed  to  New  College, 
Oxford:  hence,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College;  and  again, 
in  17O8,  to  All  Souls,  where  he  was  nominated  to  a  law  fellow* 
ship  by  Archbishop  Tennison.  In  1714,  he  took  his  degree  as 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Laws;  and  five  years  afterwards,  his  Doctor's 
degree,  H>s  application  and  learning  may  be  inferred  from  a  sin- 
gular speech  of  the  atheist  Tindal,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
All  Souls,  and  used  tp  argue  with  him  on  topics  of  religion. 
"  TTie  other  boys,"  said  Tindal,  "  I  can  always  answer,  because  I 
always  know  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read 
a  hundred  times;  but  that  fellow,  Young,  is  continually  pestering 
me  with  something  of  his  own,"  Young,  however,  is  most  known 
as  a  poet;  and  though  ambition  prompted  him  to  venture  upon 
the  troubled  sea  of  politics,  he  obtained  from  it  but  little  celebrity, 
and  00  promotion*  In  May,  1731,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Lee,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee, 
by  whom  she  had  had  three  children ;  one  of  whom,  who  has  been 
always  considered, as  the  poet's  Narcissa,   died  in  her  seventeenth 

T3  year, 
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year,  at  Nice,  and,  as  Young's  biographer*  eipieases  it,  in  her  W* 
4al  hour.  Her  husband,  the  Philander  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
was  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmers  ton;  he  died  shortly  after 
the  decease  of  his  bride,  and  soon  afterwards  Lady  E.  Young  fol- 
lowed her  much-lamented  relatives:  how  nearly  together  their 
deaths  occurred  the  poet  himself  informs  us. 

Insatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  f 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filPd  her  horn  J 

To  the  sorrow  Young  felt  at  his  losses,  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  Night  Thoughts.  By  his  marriage  he  had  one  child,  whom 
calumny  has  marked  as  the  infidel  Lorenzo;  yet,  with  how  little 
justice,  will  at  once  be  felt  from  the  remark,  that  be  was  but  ? 
boy  of  eight  years  of  age  when  the  character  of  Lorenzo  was 
written !  Of  the  other  poems  of  Young,  the  Universal  Passion  is 
characterized  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  great  performance,  "  His 
species  of  satire  (observes  the  English  moralist)  is  between  those 
of  Horace  and  of  Juvenal ;  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace,  without  his 
laxity  of  numbers;  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal,  with  greater  vari- 
ation of  images.*  Of  his  three  tragedies,  the  Revenge  is  ipcontes- 
tibly  the  best:  his  Busiris  is  too  remote  from  Nature  to  satisfy' 
the  judgment;  and  his  Brothers  is  strikingly  insufficient  in  most  of 
the  qualities  of  dramatic  writing.  Of  his  prose  works,  the  Centawr 
not  Fabulous,  has  obtained  the  principal  share  of  the  approbation 
pf  posterity.    He  died  in  the  year  1765,  at  the  age  pf  eighty-four, 

BISHOFS  WALTHAM, 

Says  Leland,  "  is  a  praty  tounlet.  Here  the  Bishop  of  Win, 
Chester  hath  a  right  ample  and  goodly  maner-place,  motid  about, 
and  a  praty  brooke  (the  Hamble)  running  hard  by  it.  The  manerv 
place  hath  been  of  many  Bishops'  building ;  most  part  of  the  three 

parts 

*  The  Rev.  (now)  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  by  whom  it  was  written  for 
Pr.  Johnson  to  be  published  in  hit  edition  of  the  Poets. 
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parts  of  the  base  court  was  buildid  of  brft  and  timbre  by  Bishop 
laagton;  the  residew  of  the  inner  part  is  ail  of  stone.v  This  ma- 
4»r,  which  includes  Waltbam  Chace,  has  belonged,  from  time  im- 
memorial, to  the  See  of  Winchester:  Semper  fuit  de  Episccputu, 
k  the  memorandum  concerning  it  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The 
town  is  still  small,  as  in  Leland's  time,  but  enjoys  a  good  trade, 
and  sends*  large  quantities  of  leather  to  Guernsey  and  London, 
and  to  the  neighbouring  fairs.  The  population  of  this  parish  in 
1801,  was  returned  at  1773;  the  number  of  houses  at  191. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  or  Castle,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  town,  and  still  exhibits  traces  of  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence. It  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blob,  bro- 
ther to  King  Stephen;  but  was  altered  and  repaired  by  many  suc- 
ceeding Bishops.  Much  of  its  grandeur  was  probably  owing  to 
the  architectural  taste  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who  made  it  his 
favorite  residence,  and  here  terminated  his  active  career  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  The  area  of  the  outer  or  base  court,  which,  according 
to  Leland,  was  built  by  Bishop  Langton,  is  now  a  farm-yard:  the 
remains  of  several  brick  chimnies,  apparently  of  the  time  of  that 
prelate,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side,  The  Great  Hall,  in 
the  second  or  inner  court,  the  front  wall  of  which  remains  almost 
entire,  was  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  in  width,  and 
twenty-five  high,  and  lighted  by  five  large  windows  of  magnificent 
proportions:  the  ruins  are  mantled  with  ivy.  Besides  the  Hall, 
here  are  the  remains  of  a  tower,  about  seventeen  feet  square. 
This  Castle  was  demolished  in  the  Civil  Wars;  the  Bishop's  park  is 
now  a  farm. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  this  neighbourhood  was  in- 
fested by  a  notorious  gang  of  deer-stealers,  who,  from  their  custom 
of  blacking  their  faces  before  they  sallied  forth  to  commit  their 
depredations  in  the  adjacent  forests,  obtained  the  name  of  Wal- 
THAM  Blacks.  80  strange  was  the  infatuation,  indeed,  that,  for  a 
time,  no  young  person,  unless  he  was  a  Hunter,  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  was  allowed  to  be  possessed  of  either  manhood  or  gallantry.* 

T4  At 

•  White's  History,  ice.  of  Seiborne,  p.  17,  18. 
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At  length  the  atrocities  practised  by  aotne  of  the  confederates  be» 
came  so  great  as  to  demand  the  interference  of  the  Legislature; 
and  in  the  ninth  of  George  the  Second,  anno  1723,  an  act  was 
passed  to  restrain  their- enormities.  Severity  was  necessary;  but 
this  act,  called  the  Black  Act,  has  another  character;  it  is  sanguina- 
ry, and  now  comprehends  more  felonies  than  any  law  that  has  ever 
been  previously  framed  for  domestic  regulation.  For  this  reason, 
the  late  Bishop  Hoadley,  when  urged  to  re-stock  Waltham  Chace, 
refused,  observing,  that  "  it  had  done  mischief  enough  already.** 
The  road  over  Waltham  Chace  conducts  to  the  pleasant  village 
of  W1CKHAM,  anciently  the  manor  and  seat  of  the  family  of 
Uvedale,  one  of  whom,  Nicholas  Uvedale,  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  the  Wyckhamuts^  because  that,  when  Con* 

stable 

*  White's  History,  &c.  of  Selborne,  p.  17, 18.  The  Waltham  Blacks 
are  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  received  their  name- from  carrying  on 
their  depredations  in  Waltham  Forest,  in  Essex;  but  this  is  evidently 
a  mistake.  The  preamble  to  the  Black  Act  is  as  follows :  "  Whereas 
several  ill-designing  and  disorderly  persons  have  of  late  associated  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  Blacks,  and  entered  into  confederacies  to  sup- 
port one  another  in  stealing  and  destroying  of  deer,  robbing  of  warrens 
and  fish-ponds,  cutting  down  plantations  of  trees,  and  other  illegal  prac*  * 
tices ;  and  have,  in  great  numbers,  armed  with  swords,  fire-arms,  and 
other  offensive  weapons,  several  of  them  with  their  faces  blacked,  or  in 
disguised  habits,  unlawfully  hunted  in  forests  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
and  in  the  parks  of  divers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  destroyed, 
killed,  and  carried  away  the  deer;  robbed  warrens,  rivers,  and  fish- 
ponds ;  cut  down  plantations  of  trees;  and  have  likewise  solicited  seve- 
ral of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  with  promises  of  money,  and  other  rewards, 
to  join  them ;  and  have  sent  letters,  in  fictitious  names,  to  several  per- 
sons, demanding  venison  and  money,  and  threatening  some  great  vio- 
lence, if  such,  their  unlawful  demands,  should  be  refused ;  or  if  they 
should  be  interrupted  in,  or  prosecuted  for,  such  their  wicked  practices; 
and  have  actually  done  great  damage  to  several  persons  who  have  ei- 
ther refused  to  comply  with  such  demands,  or  have  endeavoured  to 
J>ring  them  to  justice,  to  the  great  terror  of  his  Majesty's  peaceable 
subjects:  fie  it  therefore  enacted,'1  &c. 

t  Wyckimwtt  it  the  colloquial  name  assumed  by  all  that  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  College  founded  by  Wyckham,  at  Winchester. 
3 
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stable  of  Winchester  Castle,  he  became  die  patron  of  William 
of  Wtckham,  their  great  founder;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Bishop  Edyngton,  first  introduced  him  to  Edward  the  Third. 
Wyckham  was  bom  here  in  the  year  1324;  his  origin  was  humble, 
bat  his  talents  and  address  were  superior  to  those  of  the  majority 
of  hb  fellow-men.  Under  the  patronage  of  Edward,  his  genius 
could  not  fail  to  exert  its  powers :  the  Monarch  loaded  him  with 
preferment,  and  the  Bishop  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  Sove- 
reign's favors;  for  never  did  a  mitre  adorn  the  brow  of  a  more 
illustrious  and  munificent  prelate.  His  skill  in  architecture  was 
very  great;  and  most  of  the  great  works  executed  in  the  latter 
days  of  Edward,  were  done  under  his  direction.  In  1364,  he  was 
made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1404/ 

The  Church  at  Wickham  is  a  neat  structure,  with  some  remains 
of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  at  the  western  entrance.  Wickham 
Cobber,  tfie  Parsonage-house,  in  which  Dr.  Warton  passed  the 
evening  of  Kfe,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  village.     Several  other  pleasant  seats  ornament  this  vicinity. 

From  Wickham  a  sandy  and  gravelly  road  leads  along  the  skirts 
of  the  Forest  of  Bere  to  SOUTHWICK,  where  was  formerly  a 
Priory  of  Black  Canons,  which  became  of  some  historical  cele- 
brity, from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.f  The  Priory  was  originally  built 
af  Porchester,  by  Henry  the  First,  in  the  year  1133,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  removed  to  Southwick,  where  it  continued  to  flourish 
till  the  period  of  the  Dissolution.  Its  privileges  were  extensive ; 
and  m  1235,  the  Canons  procured  the  grant  of  a  market  and  a  fair 

to 

*  For  additional  particulars  relating  to  this  Prelate,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  202, 
and  Vol.  VI.  p.  53,  81. 

t  A  curious  picture  of  these  nuptials  was  engraved  to  illustrate  Wal- 
pole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York,  is  repre- 
sented holding  the  pallium  over  the  conjoined  bands  of  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet :  among  the  attendants,  are  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  the  Dukes  of 
G  keener  and  Suffolk. 
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to  be  held  here,  but  the  former  has  been  long  disused :  they  also 
obtained  liberty  of  free-warren  in  the  year  1321.  At  the  Disso- 
lution, the  annual  revenues  of  this  establishment  were,  according 
to  Dugdale,  valued  at  2571.  4s.  4d.  but,  according  to  Speed,  at 
3 14 1.  7s.  lOd.  The  site  and  demesues  of  the  Priory  were  then 
granted  to  John  White,  Esq.  and  his  wife  Catherine;  and  descended 
from  them,  by  the  female  line,  to  Colonel  Norton,  who  signalized 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
whose  family  had  long  resided  at  Southwick,  in  great  respectabi- 
lity. His  grandson,  Richard,  the  last  male  heir,  was  celebrated 
for  his  extraordinary  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  Southwick,  and 
all  his  other  estates,  to  the  amount  of  60001.  per  annum,  together 
with  personal  property  of  the  value  of  60,0001.  to  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  "  the  poor,  hungry,  thirsty, 
naked  strangers,  sick,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  will  was  afterwards  set  aside,  from  the  evident  marks 
of  insanity  which  appeared  to  have  dictated  its  clauses.  The  late 
owner  of  these  estates  was  Robert  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.  maternally 
descended  from  the  Nortons.    SOUTHWICK  PARK,  now  the 

seat  of Ellis,  Esq.  includes  the  site  of  the  Prioiy,  only  a 

small  part  of  which  now  remains.  The  Manor-house  is  a  large 
building  of  some  antiquity,  having  two  wings  terminating  in  gable 
ends,  and  embattled.  In  this  edifice  two  Monarchs  have  been  en* 
tertained ;  Charles  the  First,  and  George  the  First.  The  former 
was  here  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied thus' far  from  London,  was  assassinated  by  Felton  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

PORTSDOWTN  HILL  is  a  narrow,  lofty  eminence,  running  east 
and  west  for  nearly  seven  miles:  the  upper  part  consists  of  chalk, 
broken  into  vast  hollows;  the  lower  part  is  a  brown  loam.  The 
prospects  from  the  summit  are  of  great  extent,  and  considerable 
variety.  On  the  south,  it  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  British 
Channel,  which  is  lost  only  in  the  mist  of  distance,  with  its  majes- 
tic feature  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  here  seen  through  nearly  its 
whole  length.  The  dark  blue  tints  of  the  New  Forest  mingle  with 
the  horizon  in  the  west:  on  the  north,  the  eye  commands  the  ex- 

tenshe 
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i  Vale  of  the  Forest  of  Bere;  not  as  in  ancient  times,  imper- 
\  and  inaccessible,  but  agreeably  interspersed  with  inclosuies, 
corn-fields,  and  cottages;  and  on  the  east,  the  graceful  spire  of 
Chichester  Cathedral  appears  rising  above  the  level  of  the  wolds 
of  Sussex*  To  enliven  and  animate  the  whole,  multitudes  of  ships 
and  vessels,  of  every  denomination  and  size,  are  seen  navigating 
the  channel,  or  remaining  stationary  in  the  harbour  and  Dock-yard 
of  Portsmouth.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  Portsdown,  a  Tele- 
graph was  erected  during  the  last  war.  On  Portsdown  Hill,  an 
annual  Fair  is  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  wearing  apparel,  grocery  wares,  toys,  horses,  cheese,  &c 
The  lair  is  attended  by  great  multitudes  of  people;  and  all  kind  of 
sports,  including  horse-racing,  are  carried  on  during  its  continuance, 
Its  contiguity  to  Portsmouth  renders  it  of  much  use  to  the  small 
traders  and  shop-keepers  of  that  town. 

Near  the  bottom  of  Portsdown  Hill  is  PURBROOK,  late  the 
seat  of  Charles  Taylor,  Esq.  by  whose  laudable  attention  to  agri- 
culture, the  surrounding  lands  have  been  greatly  improved.  The 
Mansion  erected  by  that  gentleman,  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
detached  wings  for  offices. 

HAVANT 

Is  a  neat  and  respectable  town,  consisting  principally  of  one 
long  street,  crossed  by  a  second  at  right  angles.  Here,  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1734,  a  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake was  felt,  which  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes;  and, 
after  a  short  intermission,  another  shock,  which  lasted  a  similar 
space  of  time,  was  also  experienced:  no  damage  was  done;  but 
tbc  tremulous  motion  that  accompanied  the  shocks  spread  great 
alarm.  The  number  of  houses  in  this  town,  as  returned  in  1801, 
wm  345 ;  that  of  inhabitants,  167O:  the  latter  are  chiefly  support- 
ed by  fowling  and  fishing.  The  market  was  granted  by  King 
John,  probably  through  the  intercession  of  the  Monks  of  Winches- 
ter, to  whom  the  manor  was  granted  by  Elhelred.  The  Churck  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  and  stands  in  the  ceutre  of  the  town :  it  is 
^wlt  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersec- 
tion; 
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tion;  the  columns  of  the  nave  are  of  Saxon  architecture;  the  mta 
are  pointed.  In  the  wall  of  the  south  transept  are  some  remans 
of  stone  seats.  The  whole  building  displays  specimens  of  the  style 
of  very  different  periods. 

WARBLINGTON,  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  Havant, 
gave  name  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  De  Warblingtons,  who 
settled  here  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third ;  several  of  them  having 
filled  the  offices  of  Sheriffs  and  Knights  of  the  shire.  The  manor 
having  escheated  to  the  Crown,  was  given  to  Ralph  de  Monthenner, 
second  husband  to  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  Edward  the  First 
and  Queen  Eleanor:  from  him  it  descended  to  the  Montacutes,  of 
whom  John,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  beheaded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Cirencester,  for  conspiring  to  assassinate  Henry  the  Fourth.* 
From  this  family  it  passed  to  the  Cottons,  of  whom  Sir  Richard 
Cotton,  Knt.  was  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  and  the  last  of  whom,  Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.  bequeathed 
it  to  Thomas  Panton,  Esq.  in  1736,  since  which  it  has  become  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Ann  Morris.  The  ruins  called  Warblington 
Castle,  are  supposed  to  have  formed'  part  of  the  ancient  man* 
sion  of  the  Warblingtons,  or  of  the  Montacutes;  but  most  proba- 
bly of  the  latter,  as  the  style  of  building  does  not  agree  with  an 
earlier  period :  part  of  the  materials  are  also  of  brick,  faced  with  hewn 
stones.  It  appears  to  have  originally  been  a  square  pile  of  about 
200  feet,  surrounding  a  quadrangular  court;  but  the  only  part  now 
standing,  is  the  gateway  and  tower;  and  even  this  is  fast  moulder- 
ing to  decay.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  about  ten 
feet  deep,  and  including  about  an  acre  of  ground.  Before  the 
northern  angle  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  entrenched  camp,  of 
five  acres,  now  overgrown  with  wood,  surrounded  by  a  bank  nearly 
eight  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  of  a  similar  depth  to  that  round  the 
Castle.  The  Churchy  which  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Castle,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  two  maiden 
sisters,  the  last  of  the  De  Warblingtons;  and  the  singularities  of 

the 

*  See  Vol.  V.  p.  003, 
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the  interior  architecture  give  countenance  to  this  report.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles*  with  a  small  Chapel,  or 
Oratory,  at  the  termination  of  each  aisle.  The  aisles  are  separated 
from  the  nave  by  pointed  arches,  "  erected  on  columns,  with  this 
distinction,  that  the  columns  on  the  north  side  are  plain,  firm,  and 
mlid,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  including  the  bases  and  capitals, 
and  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Hie  arches  on  the  south  side 
are  supported  by  groups  of  columns  of  singular  elegance;  in  the 
centre  of  each  group  is  a  small  octagon  pillar  of  free-stone,  which 
is  surrounded  by  four  pillars  of  grey  marble:  the  bases,  which  con- 
nect these  groups,  are  neatly  moulded,  as  are  the  capitals;  and  the 
latter  have  also  additional  ornaments."*  Several  stone  coffins  are 
deposited  in  the  aisles;  two  of  them,  which,  from  their  situation, 
effigies,  and  other  circumstances,  appeared  to  have  belonged  to 
the  foundresses,  were  lately-opened ;  in  one  was  a  perfect  female 
dtdeton;  and  in  the  other,  the  remains  of  a  second  skeleton,  with 
the  teeth  perfectly  sound,  and  beautiful,  and  the  hair  undecayecL 
All  the  coffins  are  similar  in  form,  but  of  various  lengths,  from  five 
feet  and  a  half,  to  seven  feet,  and  gradually  diminishing  from  the 
head  to  the  foot  "  They  are  each  made  of  one  solid  stone,  hol- 
lowed oat  for  containing  the  corpse,  with  receptacles  for  the  head, 
neck,  shoulders,  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  particularly  and  curiously 
fbnaed."t  Tbe  chancel  has  been  formerly  paved  with  small  square 
tiles,  of  various  patterns,  inlaid  with  a  yellow  composition;  several 
of  the  designs  are  grotesque ;  some  display  the  spread  eagle,  and 
ethers  three  flews  des  lis,  supported  by  two  birds. 

EMSWORTH,  in  Warblington  parish,  and  on  the  verge  of  Sus- 
ies, fa  an  improving  and  busy  place,  pleasantly  situated  at  tbe? 
head  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Thorney 
Isle.  Many  small  vessels  are  employed  in  the  trade  of  this  port; 
and  tbe  inhabitants  derive  additional  sustenance  from  shipbuildings 
fopeHBaking,  and  other  maritime  occupations.  In  the  winter  of 
1739,  a  Swan  was  killed  here  in  the  harbour,  having  a  collar  round 
its  neck,  impressed  with  the  Royal  arms  of  Denmark. 

HAYLING 

•  Hampshire  Repository,  Vol.  II.  p.  148.  t  Ibid,  p.  148. 
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HAYLING  ISLE  includes  about  5000  acres  of  land,  complete* 
ly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  divided  into  the  parishes  of  North 
Hayling  and  South  Hayling.  Hie  land  is  mostly  arable,  and  se- 
parated into  small  farms:  the  general  rotation  of  crops,  is  first, 
wheat;  second,  barley,  or  oats;  and  third,  barley  and  clover: 
every  fourth  year  the  ground  lies  fallow :  the  harvest  is  commonly 
reaped  in  July  or  August :  the  average  rent  of  the  land,  which 
in  North  Hayling  is  chiefly  common  field,  is  about  fifteen  shillings 
an  acre.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  too  retentive  of  water  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  nearly  1000  acres  consists  of  sea-beach:  about  1000 
more  acres  are  appropriated  to  pasture,  but  these  are  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  sea.  Hie  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on 
in  this  Island,  is  the  making  of  Salt,  which  has  been  an  article  of 
manufacture  here  time  immemorial.  One  saltern  is  recorded  in 
the  Domesday  Survey,  winch  paid  six  shillings  and  eightpence;  at 
present  there  are  five.  Two  fisheries  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
same  record,  as  being  then  existing  here.  This  manor  was  very 
early  given  to  the  Monastery  at  Winchester,  but  was  by  some 
means  alienated,  and  afterwards  granted  by  Henry  the  First  to  a 
Priory,  which  had  been  founded  here  previous  to  the  Norman 
Conquest:  this  became  a  cell  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St 
Gymeges  in  Normandy;  but  on  the  suppression  of  the  Alien  Prio- 
ries, its  possessions  were  given  by  Henry  the  Fifth  to  his  new  foun- 
dation of  Carthusians  at  Sheen.  On  the  Dissolution  of  the  lesser 
Monasteries,  the  lands  of  Hayling  Priory  were  granted  to  the  Col- 
lege at  Arundel,  in  exchange  for  other  estates:  on  the  surrender 
of  that  College,  they  were  regranted  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  now  belong  to  his  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  small 
Church  has  been  built  in  each  parisli :  that  of  Hayling  South  is  a 
neat  edifice.  The  houses  are  principally  constructed  of  brick,  ma- 
nufactured on  the  Island:  their  number,  as  returned  in  1801,  was 
102 ;  that  of  inhabitants,  578.  On  this  Island  is  an  establishment 
of  about  twenty  persons  belonging  to  the  Excise,  who  are  station- 
ed here  to  prevent  smuggling.  Over  the  bar;  or  bed  of  sand,  at 
tlje  entrance  of  Langstone  Harbour,  which  lies  between  this 
Island  and  that  of  Pcrtsea,  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels 
1  of 
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,  thirty  to  seventy  tons;  and  several  of  those  sizes  are  em* 

in  importing  com  and  coal.    The  oyster  fishery  was  for-' 

f  considerable  here,  but  has  latterly  declined  through  the  nuta- 

persons  engaged  in  it :  the  oysters  are  of  very  line  flavor. 

[Convict  ships  are  stationed  in  this  Harbour. 

narrow  channel,  or  branch  of  the  sea,  which  separates 
ta  hie  from  the  main  land,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Lang- 
\  Harbour,  connects  the  latter  with  Portsmouth  Harbour,  a 
I  station  of  the  Roman  navy,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Dng  fortress  called  PORCHESTER  CASTLE.    The  pre- 
brigin  of  this  structure  is  unknown ;  but  this  spot  was  certainly 
by  a  fortress,  that  was  successively  possessed  by  the 
the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans;  and  the 
;  of  building  practised  by  the  three  latter,  are  yet  discoverable 
walls  and  towers  of  the  present  Castle. '  By  the  Britons  it 
^denominated  C<tcr  PerU:  this  appellation  was  altered  by  the 
to  that  of  Portus  Magnus,  from  the  Roman  name  of  the 
:  its  modern  name  of  Port-Chester  is  evidently  Saxon. 
iCastle  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  jutting  out  a  considera- 
towards  the  middle  of  the  harbour.    It  is  a  noble  pile, 
Quadrangular  form,  surrounding  an  area  of  between  four  and 
and  still  in  sufficient  preservation  to  be  used  as  a  place 
ement  for  prisoners  of  war;  from  3000  to  5000  of  whom 
[been  secured  here  at  one  time.    The  walls  are  from  eight  to 
.  feet  thick,  and  about  eighteen  high, "  having  in  many  place* 
age  round  them,  covered  with  a  parapet:  it  has  eighteen 
of  various  shapes  and  magnitudes,  including  those  of 
and  is  defended  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides/ 
L. ditch,  varying  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  feet  deep :"  on  the  east 
two  ditches,  wliich  extend  to  the  water,  and  have  probabU 
filled  by  the  influx  of  the  tide.     "  The  entrance  on  the 
t  side  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  fourteen  wide,  under  a  square 
on  the  inside,  over  the  gate,  are  two  projecting  figures, 
what  resembling  Egyptian  sphynxes.    In  the  east  wall,  nearly 
opposite  tins  gate,  is  another  of  like  dimensions :  there  are  likewise 
two  sally-ports/' 

"  The 
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"  The  ke*p  encompasses  a  parallelogram  of  sixty-five  by  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  It  has  four  towers ;  three  of  them  stand- 
ing on  the  outside  wall :  one  of  these,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  forms  the  north-west  angle  of  the  square:  the  fourth 
tower  stands  at  the  south-east  corner  of  this  building.  Here  are 
many  rooms,  several  very  large,  and  some  arched  with  stone; 
among  them  is  one  which  appears  to  have  been  a  chapel :  the  en- 
trance is  through  a  gate  on  the  south  side,  only  eight  feet  wide. 
Several  of  these  towers,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  walls,  are  now  m 
ruins."* 

In  a  more  minute  description  of  this  Castle,  it  will  be  round, 
that  the  remains  of  Roman  workmanship  are  particularly  observa- 
ble in  the  outward  walls,  and  in  the  round  and  semi-circular  towers 
that  defend  it  at  unequal  distances.  The  round  towers  are  placed 
at  the  north-east,  south-east,  and  south-west  angles;  the  north- 
west angle  is  now  taken  up  by  the  great  square  tower  of  the  keep : 
some  of  these  towers  are  twenty  feet,  and  others  nineteen  in  dia- 
meter; and,  in  general,  they  project  about  eighteen  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  wall.  In  several  of  them  are  still  visible  regular  rows 
of  Roman  brick,  dividing  the  rows  of  stone-work ;  and  particularly 
In  one,  on  the  south  side,  in  which  are  three  rows  very  distinct: 
in  the  wall  itself  on  this  side  they  may  also  be  traced,  and  indeed 
in  many  other  parts;  though,  from  the  vast  alterations  made  in 
successive  ages,  the  regular  courses  have  in  many  places  been 
broken  off,  and  in  others  wholly  obliterated.  A  great  circular  arch 
of  stone,  about  eight  feet  in  width  on  the  interior  side  of  the  east 
fate,  or  entrance,  "  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  having  been 
originally  Roman,  and  perhaps  even  a  remaining  part  of  the  iden- 
tical Pratorian  portal."t  Many  Roman  coins,  and  Roman  medals, 
have  been  dug  up  here  at  different  times.  The  extent  of  the%ut- 
ward  walls,  exclusive  of  the  projecting  parts  of  the  round  corner 
towers,  is  about  620  feet  on  the  north  and  south  sides;  and  6 10 
on  the  east  and  west.  In 

*  Grose's  Antiquities,  Vol.  II.  p.  212. 

f  King's  Munimenta  Antiqua,  Vol.  II.  p.  27.  In  this  work  is  a  very 
particular  description  of  this  Castle,  illustrated  by  elevations  and  ground- 
plans. 
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In  the  keep,  winch  forms  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Castle, 

traces  of  the  architecture  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  and 

even  of  yet  later  ages,  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  plainly 

to  be  jeen,    The  great  tower  is  lofty,  and  contains  two  vaults,  or 

dungeons,  at  bottom ;  with  the  remains  of  three  double  apartments 

abofe  them,  in  so  many  several  stories:  its  walls  are  nearly  eight 

feet  thick;  and  its  external  dimensions  on  the  north  and  south,  tif- 

ty*seven  feet;  and  on  the  east  and  west,  fifty-eight  feet.    All  the 

light  it  receives  is  from  narrow  loopholes;  excepting  only  in  the 

Hard  story,  where,  on  two  sides,  in  what  appears  to  have  been  the 

state  apartments,  are  small  windows  in  the  very  plainest  Saxon 

ttyle:  all  the  windows  are  on  the  sides,  within  the  area.    Adjacent 

to  the  tower  on  the  east,  and,  indeed,  immediately  connected 

with  it,  are  the  remains  of  a  building  which  appears  to  have  been 

subsequently  formed  as  an  entrance;  the  original  entrance  having 

apparently  been  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  same  side. 

As  a  protection  to  this  tower,  which,  in  its  original  construction, 
Mr.  King  supposes  to  he  Saxon  *  the  works  now  connected  with 
it,  and  which  surround  the  inner  court,  were  unquestionably  erect- 
ed in  the  Norman  times,  and,  as  supposed,  between  the  period  ! 
of  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.     Many  ! 
alterations  have,  however,  been  made  in  this  part,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third ;  and  again  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Henrys  Sixth  and  Seventh.    In  these  additional  build- 
ings were  a  gnat  dating  hall,  and  various  apartments  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  with  apartments  over  them  for  lodging  the  gar- 
moo  and  servants;  and  also  a  grand  stair-case,  leading  into  the 
gnat  tower:  But  the  original  destination  of  all  the  parts  in  this 
quvterof  the  Castle  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  they  have  fro- 
qaenfly  been  altered  during  the  last  century.  The  most  curious  part, 
however,  of  this  inner,  or  Norman  court,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
its  fortified  entrance,  which  opens  from  the  outer  area  on  the  east 
At  the  extremity  on  this  side  was  a  noble  portal,  with  an  obtuse 
pointed  arch ;  and  in  this  was  a  great  strong  gate,  about  eight  feet 
Vol.  VI.  April,  1805.       U                                     wide. 

•  -Munimtnta  -Antiqua,  Vol.  II.  p.  27. 
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'wide:  further  on,  at  about  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  from  this,  was 
a  portcullis;  and  beyond  that,  a  second  great  gate.  Eighteen  feet 
more  inward  still,  was  a  second  portcullis;  and  about  eleven  feet 
and  a  half  beyond  this,  was  a  third  great  gate:  thus  far  the  whok 
passage  of  entrance  was  only  eight  feet  four  inches  in  width. 
Nearer  the  court,  the  side  walls  increase  in  thickness,  from  four 
feet  nine  inches,  to  nearly  six  feet;  and  here  the  entrance  passage, 
which  is  still  continued  to  the  extent  of  forty-three  feet  more,  be- 
comes wider;  its  whole  breadth  being  eighteen  feet  and  a  half;  in 
this  part  was  designed  a  place  for  barricadoes;  whibt  over  the 
whole  vaulted  passage,  the  entire  length  of  which  is  nearly  ninety- 
four  feet,  were  perforations,  and  machicolations,  for  pouring  melt- 
ed lead,  boiling  water,  &c.  on  the  heads  of  assailants:  and  to 
these  machicolations,  and  to  the  battlements  above,  was  a  passage 
from  the  top  of  the  surrounding  walls  of  the  inner  court.*  In  this 
court  was  a  draw-well,  which  still  remains  open. 

The  entrance  to  the  outer  area,  or  court,  on  the  east,  b  by  a 
great  Norman  tower,  built  on  the  Roman  works,  now  much  dflar 
pidatcd ;  and  formerly  secured  by  a  portcullis,  and  double  folding 
doors,  strongly  barricadoed.  The  west,  or  opposite  entrance,  it 
also  by  a  strong  Norman  tower,  about  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and 
thirty  deep,  having  a  passage  through  the  centre,  about  eight  feet 
b  width :  this  also  is  in  ruins. 

The  Saccllum  qf  the  Pratorium  of  the  Romans  b  supposed,  by 
Mr.  King,  to  have  .been  on  the  spot  now  occupied  as  the  site  of 
the  parish  Church,  which  is  an  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  standing  within  the  outer  court,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  east  entrance.  Though  part  of  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
other  parts  repaired  at  various  periods,  it  still  displays  many  spe- 
cimens of  Saxon  architecture,  particularly  in  the  west  front  Its 
original  form  was  that  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower  rising  from  the 
intersection ;  but  the  south  transept  has  been  taken  down.  AD  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  ancient  part  have  semicircular  arches; 
and  those  of  the  west  end  are  decorated  with  double  xig-ag 

ornaments: 

*  Munimeau  Antiqua,  VoL  II.  p.  34—35. 
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Ornaments:  the  arch  of  the  west  doorway  has  likewise  some  other 
ornamental  mouldings;  and  all  of  them  spring  from  two  columns 
oo  each  side,  with  sculptured  capitals:  the  great  west  window  is 
backed  up.  Here  it  was  that  Henry  the  First  founded  the  Priory 
of  Black  Canons,  afterwards  removed  to  Southwick.  Within  the 
Church  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Corn- 
wallis,  Knt.  Groom  Porter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  the 
First,  who  died  in  November,  l6l8 :  his  bust  represents  him  with 
ihort  hair  and  beard,  and  a  sash  over  his  shoulder.  The  font  is 
curious. 

"  In  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  eighteenth  of  Edward  the  First, 
anno  1290,  a  complaint  is  exhibited  against  Henry  Huse,  Consta- 
ble of  the  King's  Castle  of  Porchester,  reciting  that  John,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  being  absent  in  foreign  parts  on  the  King's  service, 
■ad  all  his  possessions  being  in  the  King's  protection,  he  the  said 
Hemy,  with  his  armed  men,  foresters,  and  others  unknown*  hunted 
at  their  pleasure  in  the  free  chace  of  the  said  Bishop." 

hi  the  year  1299,  twenty-seventh  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
town  and  Castle  of  Porchester,  with  the  forest,  then  valued  at 
161.  13s.  were  settled  on  Queen  Margaret  as  part  of  her  dower: 
and  m  a  register  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  it  appears  that,  in 
the  twelfth  of  Edward  the  Third,  John  Hacket,  Lieutenant  to  the 
Ear!  of  Arundel,  was  Constable  of  this  Castle;  for  the  defence  of 
which,  and  the  guard  of  Portsmouth,  the  Abbot  was  bound  to 
fed  three  men  at  arms  for  his  lands  in  Wiltshire,  and  one  for  those 
in  Berks.*  This  Castle  descended  from  the  Notions  of  Southwick, 
*  the  same  manner  as  their  other  estates,  to  the  late  Robert  This- 
tietbwayte,  Esq,  of  whose  family  it  has  been  rented  by  Govern- 
neat,  since  it  became  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners.  The 
primers  are  lodged  in  ranges  of  wooden  buildings  two  stories  high, 
«*ect«l  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  court,  which  is  separated 
fan  the  south  side  by  a  double  picketing,  so  disposed  as  to 
leave  a  passage  through  the  Castle  from  gate  to  gate.  In  another 
^uge  of  building,  that  extends  towards  the  middle  of  the  area 

U  2  from 

*  Grate's  Antiquities,  Vol.  II.  p.  914. 
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from  the  south  side  of  the  east  entrance,  is  the  Cookery,  &c.  The 
vmi 1 1  nest  quarter  of  Uie  area  is  parted  off,  as  an  airing  place; 
oiicl  a  certain  number  of  prisoners,  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  are 
daily  admitted  to  walk  hoe:  within  this  division  also  is  the* Hospi- 
tal for  the  *i<k.  Hound  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Castle,  be- 
yond ihe  moat,  k  a  parade  and  barracks  for  tlie  soldiers  who  guard 
l he  prisoners. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  authors,  that  the  Roman' General 
Vespasian*  landed  here,  on  his  first  arrival  4n  » Britain;  but  this 
has  been  contradicted  by  others  on  better  testimony.  Tiiat  it  must 
have  been  in  his  possession,  is,  however,  extremely  probable ;  as 
the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise 
effected.  That  several  of  the  Saxon  invaders  landed  here  is  more 
certain,  and  particularly  Porta,  with  his  sons,  Bieda  and  Megla,  by 
whose  aid  Cerdir  was  enabled  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons,  At  what  period  it  was  deserted  of  inhabitants  is  un- 
known; though  presumed  to  be  on  the  rise  of  Portsmouth,  after 
the  sea  had  in  some  degree  retired  from  the  upper  puts  of  the 
harbour, 

Tlie  village  of  Porchester,  or  Pobchbsteb-Stbbbt,  is  about 
a  mile  long,  ranging  on  the  road  towards  Fareham.  Here,  between 
nine  and  ten  years  ago,  the  sea  rose  so  high  in  a  tremendous 
storm,  that  boats  went  up  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  village ; 
the  banks  having  in  many  places  been  broken  down  by  the  strength 
of  the  waves.  The  publicans  of  Porcbester  and  Soutbwiok,  enjoy 
the  peculiar  privilege,  under  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  be- 
ing exempted  from  having  any  soldiers  billited  on  them,  or  quar- 
tered in  their  houses. 

CAM'S  HALL,  the  seat  of  John  Delme,  Esq.  is  an  elegant 
modem  building,  standing  in  a  pleasant  park,  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  lake  or  inlet  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,,  that  runs  up  to  Fareham. 

FAREHAM, 

Though  only  "  a  fochar  village"  in  LeiandY  time,  m  now  a 
respectable  and  populous  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  persons  em- 
ployed  n  maritime  occupations;  and,  indeed,  indebted   for  its 

whole 
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whole  importance  to  the  naval  establishment  at  Portsmouth.  Sloops, 
and  smaller  vessels,  are  built  here;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  coal 
and  corn  is  earned  on.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in 
a  Bailiff,  two  Constables,  and  two  Ale-tasters.  The  number  of 
houses,  as  returned  under  the  late  act,  was  555 :  that  of  inhabi- 
tants, 3030.  The  neighbourhood'  is  pleasant,  and  enlivened  by 
various  handsome  seats. 

TITCHFIEID, 

About  three  miles  westward  from  Fareham,  is  a  small  town, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  Titchfield  River,  and  inhabited  by  many 
respectable  families.  The  Church  is  a  spacious  fabric,  of  the  work- 
manship of  different  ages:  the  north  side  is  reported  to  have  been 
built  by  William  of  Wyckham ;  the  south  side  is  more  ancient.  In 
die  part  called  the  south  chancel,  is  an  interesting  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Silt  Thomas  Wriotheslky,  afterwards  first  Earl 
of  Southampton;  Janb,  his  Lady;  and  Henry,  their  son,  the 
second  Earl ;  all  of  whom  are  represented  by  effigies  on  the 
tomb.  Pour  fairs  are  held  here  annually.  Under  the  act  of  ISfOl, 
the  houses  in  this  parish  were  enumerated  at  554;  and  the  inhabi- 
*t2049. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  town,  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins 
of  TTTCHTIELD  HOUSE*  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Wriothesleys. 
It  was  erected,  by  the  first  Earl  of  Southampton,  on  the  site  and 
with  the  materials  of  an  Abbey,  founded  for  Prenionstratenstan 
Canons,  by  Bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus,  in  the  year  1231.  The  an- 
nual revenues  of  this  establishment,  at  the  period  of  the  Disso- 
lution, amounted,  according  to  Dugdale,  to  2491.  16s.  Id.  but 
according  to  Speed,  to  2801.  19s.  4{d.  Its  possessions  were 
then  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  his  favorite  Secretary,  Wrio- 
thesley,  who  built  here,  says  Leland,  "  a  righte  statelie  house  env 
battted,  and  having  a  goodlie  gate,  and  a  conducte  castelid  in  die 
of  the  court  of  it,  in  the  "very  same  place  wher  the  late 
stoode.*  This  building  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated 
•tote,  the  entrance  gateway  being  the  principal  part  left  standing; 

U  3  sixteen 
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sixteen  rooms  having  been  pulled  down  within  these  few  yean  for 
the  sake  of  the  materials.  The  old  stables  yet  remain,  and  an 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Chapel  is  wholly  in  ruins.  This  estate  if 
the  property  of  Johi*  Deime,  Esq.  of  Cam's  Hall,  whose  father 
purchased  it  of  the  third  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  had  married  a 
•  co-heiress  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  who  had  himself 
obtained  it 'by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  lastEari 
of  Southampton.  In  Titchfield  House,  Charles  the  Erst  was  con- 
cealed after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  in  1647,  and  pre- 
vious to  his  again  resigning  himself  to  the  power  of  Colonel  Ham* 
mond,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

Near  Forton  Lake,  a  creek  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  about 
a  mile  to  the  north  from  Gosport,  is  the  New  Military  Hos- 
pital connected  with  the  establishment  of  Portsmouth.  The 
buildings  consist  of  four  pavilions,  united  by  an  arcade,  with 
houses  for  offices,  &c.  In  each  pavilion  are  six  large  wards,  and 
proper  accommodations  for  attendants.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Lake,  and  near  the  entrance,  is  the  Magazine,  where,  and  in  a 
smaller  building  dependent  on  this,  on  an  Island  above,  all  the 
Powder  for  the  service  of  this  port  is  stored.  The  Magazine  it 
bomb-proof,  and  strongly  arched:  a  small  cut  runs  up  from  the 
harbour  to  this  depository.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Castle,  called  Borough  Castle,  traditionally  ascribed  to  King  Stephen. 

Near  FORTON,  a  pleasant  and  populous  hamlet,  on  the  road 
to  Gosport,  is  the  French  Prison,  an  extensive  range  of  build- 
ings, with  an  Hospital,  and  proper  offices:  the  whole  is  secured  by 
a  strong  inclosure,  strictly  guarded. 

GOSPORT, 

Like  Fareham,  was,  in  Leland's  time,  only  a  village,  inhabited 
by  fishermen ;  but  it  is  now  an  extensive  market-town,  with  a  ve- 
ry considerable  trade,  and  particularly  flourishing  in  times  of  war, 
firom  its  contiguity  to  the  naval  arsenal  at  Portsmouth,  Its  impor- 
tance, indeed,  is  now  so  great,  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  re- 
gularly fortified  on  the  land  side,  by  a  line  of  bastions,  redoubts, 
2  counterscarps, 
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counterscarps,  ^&c.  that  extends  from  Weovil  to  Stoke,  or  more  pro- 
perly, Alverstoke  Lake.  Within  the  works  on  the  Weovil  side, 
is  the  King's  Brewery  and  Cooperage,  with  an  immense  range  of 
•fore-houses  for  wine,  malt,  hops,  &c.  This  place  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  large  b..*on  and  canal,  with  extensive 
quays,  where  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  can  take  in  tlieir 
stores.  Many  small  sloops  belonging  to  Weovil  are  employed  in 
die  conveyance  of  wine,  beer,  and  water,  to  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour. On  the  Weovil  side  are  also  the  new  Barracks,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  buildings,  with  every  convenience  for  a  great  number 
of  men. 

The  approach  to  Gosport  by  water  is  extremely  fine,  as  the  va- 
rious forts,  and  large  piles  of  building  in  its  vicinity,  are  then  seen 
to  great  advantage:  and  the  town  itself,  considered  as-  a  sea-port, 
is  well  built,  and  handsome.  The  principal  street  extends  west- 
ward from  the  harbour  to  the  works,  but  is  somewhat  obstructed 
by  the  Market-house ;  others  run  parallel  with  this,  and,  like  it, 
are  crossed  by  various  lesser  streets,  &c.  Exclusive  of  these,  dif- 
ferent ranges  of  building  extend  along  the  shore,  and  near  the  for* 
ttikations,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  respectable  houses. 

Gosport  is  a  chapelry  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Alverstoke. 
The  Chapel  is  a  spacious  building,  standing  in  a  large  well-planted 
cemetery,  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  dis- 
posed into  a  middle  and  two  side  aisles:  the  organ  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  of  Canons.  Here  is  also  a 
large  Meeting-house  for  Dissenters,  and  a  Chapel  for  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Several  Charity-Schools  have  been  established  here  by 
subscription;  together  with  some  Alms-Houses  for  distressed  wi- 
dows; and  a  large,  airy  and  commodious  Work-House  for  the  poor. 
The  markets  are  held  three  days  weekly,  and  are  much  frequented; 
fish  and  vegetables  are  sold  here  in  great  plenty ;  the  latter  arc  not 
only  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  inland,  but  also  from 
the  ble  of  Wight.  Here  are  several  Breweries,  aud  a  very  ex- 
tensive Iron  Foundry,  where  numerous  articles  are  manufactured 
far  Government  by  contract,  The,  amusements  of  the  more  re- 
tractable classes  are  sought  in  a  monthly  assembly,  with  occasional 

U  4  concerts; 


concerts:  a'  neat  fhtdire  has  also  been  erected  tare*  Ite'pofff' 
kthm  of  the  pariah  of  Alverstoke,  including  the  inhabitants  of  thk 
town,  was  returned  under  the  act  of  1801,  at  1 l,«95 ;  the  number 
of  houses,  at  1906.  The  police  is  well  regulated.  The  connection 
between  Gosport  and  Portsmouth  is  preserved  by  the  numertms 
ferry-boats  that  ply  across  the  harbour,  which  in  (his  part  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  iu  width. 

The  Royal  Hospital  at  HASLER,  for  the  reception  of  skk 
and  wounded  seamen,  was  built  between  the  yean  1746  and  176*2, 
on  the  very  earnest  recommendation  of  the  late  Ear!  of.Sandwkb. 
It  is  situated  within  400  yards  of  the  extremity  of  the  point  of 
land  which  bounds  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  and  consists  of  an  extensive  front,  and  two  wings,  each 
consisting  of  two  distinct  ranges  of  building.  These  stand  within 
the  airing  ground,  which  is  almost  a  mUe  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  twelve  feet  high.  Opposite  the  grand  entrance 
is  a  neat  military  Pavilion,  or  Guard-House,  where  a  constant 
guard  of  marines  is  kept  to  prevent  desertion.  The  extent  of  the 
grand  front,  or  centre  building,  is  189  yards:  the  pediment  dis* 
plays  a  sculpture,  in  Portland  stone,  of  the  Royal  arms,  with  the 
figures  of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  (the  former  pouring  balm 
upon  the  wounds  of  a  sailor,)  and  othei*  appropriate  ornaments: 
the  length  of  each  wing  is  about  184  yards.  The  wards  are  all 
uniform,  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  broad ;  each  containing 
accommodations  for  twenty  patients,  with  apartments  for  mines, 
&c.  Several  other  buildings  are  also  within  the  walls  for  the  use 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenants,  and  other  officers  and  servants  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  which  consists  of  more  than  26*0 
persons:  the  Chapel  is  a  neat  edifice,  seventy-two  feet  m  length, 
and  thirty-six  broad.  Upwards  of  2000  sick  or  wounded  men 
can  be  admitted  at  the  same  time  into  this  Hospital.  The  tegular 
expenses  of  the  establishment  in  salaries,  &c.  is  upwards  of  50001. 
annually.  The  utility  of  this  institution  is  unquestionable;  and  the 
great  attention  that  is  here  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  brave  men 
whom  the  chance  of  war  has  obliged  to  seek  shelter  within  tins 
asylum,  merits  the  highest  praise, 

I  About 


About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  from  Hasler  Hospital, 
b  FORT  MONKTON,  a  modern  and  regular  fortification,  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  defended  by  tliirty-two  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance: 
fc>  the  westward,  ranges  a  strong  Redoubt;  and  this,  together  with 
the  fint9  effectually  secures  this  part  of  the  coast  On  the  shore  to* 
the  eastward,  a  high  and  massive  stone  Wall  has  been  erected,  to 
preserve  the  land  from  the  ravages  of  the  sea. 

Still  further  to  the  east,  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  neck  of 
land  which  bounds  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  oa  this  side,  is  tha 
Block  House,  a  very  strong  fort,  defended  by  a  tremendous- 
tottery. 

THE  ISLE  OF  PORTSEA, 

Which  includes  the  naval  arsenal  of  Portsmouth  within  it» 
Krafts,  is  wholly  surrounded  by  the  sea;  its  eastern  boundary  being 
formed  by  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  its  western  side  by  Langstoikv 
Harbour,  while  a  narrow  channel  communicating  between  tbem, 
separates  it  from  the  main  land  on  the  north;  the  high  sea 
crashes  its  southern  shores.  Its  circumference  is  about  sixteen. 
miles;  its  length,  from  north  to  south,  being  nearly  rrre;  and  its 
bmdfh,  in  the  widest  part,  between  three  and  four.  The  culti- 
vated land  is  chiefly  arable ;  and  some  of  the  farms  are  of  consider- 
able stae.  Its  population  is  very  great ;  as,  exclusive  of  the  town* 
«f  Portsmouth,  and  Poitsea,  it  includes  several  considerable  villages 
and  hamlets;  as  the  Halfway  Houses,  Kingston  Cross,  Kingston, 
HHsea,  &c.  On  the  land  ride  it  is  defended  by  extensive  fortifi- 
cations, called  the  Lines;  and  next  the  sea,  by  various  forts  and 
totteries.  On  the  east  skle  are  several  Salterns,  and  a  large  tract 
of  extra-parochial  land  -ranging  along  the  borders  of  Langstone* 
Harbour.  Part  of  the  manor  belongs  to  the  College  at  Winches- 
ter, it  having  been  granted  to  the  Newan  Minster  by  Queen  EtheJ- 
lieda,  wife  of  King  Edgar.  The  communication  with  the  main  land 
jg  fry  two  bridges,  secured  by  a  triple  entrenchment;  the  one  for 
die  entrance,  the  other  for  die  departure  of  passengers.  Hence, 
m  direct  road  extends  to  the  important  towns  of 

PORTSMOUTH 
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PORTSMOUTH  and  PORT5EA. 

These,  though  separated  in  the  more  minute  regulations  of 
local  polity,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  forming  more  than  one 
town;  they  are,  indeed,  both  included  within  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Portsmouth,  both  governed  by  the  same  magistrates,  and 
both  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  same  immunities.  Ports- 
mouth, as  the  more  ancient  town,  has  preserved  ks  dignity  and 
precedence  in  still  being  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments; it  b  also  the  residence  of  the  Port  Admiral:  its  streets 
are  likewise  more  spacious;  and,  in  general,  its  houses  and  build- 
ings are  superior.  Portsea,  however,  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  populous  town;  and  has  the  advantage  in  having  both  the 
Dock  Yard  and  Gun-Wharf  within  its  precincts. 

The  origin  of  Portsmouth  is  affirmed,  by  Camden,  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  retiring  of  the  sea  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Har- 
bour, which  rendering  Porchester  less  convenient,  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  Portsea  Isle,  and  built  Portsmouth.  The  earliest  his- 
torical notice  concerning  it,  appears  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  sub 
anno  501,  which  styles  it  Portcsmulhc,  as  the  author  imagines,  from 
Porta,  the  Saxon  Chieftain,  who  landed  here;  but  more  probably 
from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  or  harbour.  Here 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  landed  with  a  strong  army,  in  1101, 
with  intent  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  throne  with  his  brother, 
Henry  the  First;  but  the  interference  of  the  great  Barons  caused 
hun  to  relinquish  his  design,  and  consent  to  terms  of  conciliation. 
About  this  period,  or  soon  afterwards,  Portsmouth  seems  to  have 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  importance,  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  informs  us,  that  Henry  the  First  passed  the  Whitsun 
week  here  in  1123;  and  in  1U0,  the  Empress  Maud  landed  at 
this  port,  with  her  brother  Robert,  the  brave  Earl  of  Glocester, 
and  marched  hence  to  Arundel. 

In  the  year  1 1<)3,  Richard  the  First  granted  the  town  its  charter, 
in  which,  after  declaring  that  he  retains  Portesmuc  in  his  own  hands, 
with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  he  grants  to  its  Burgesses  the  privileges 

of 
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rf  an  annual  fair  for  fifteen  days,  and  a  weekly  market;  together 
with  all  the  immunities,  &c.  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Winchester 
and  Oxford.  As  a  consequence  of  this  charter,  the  inhabitants  re- 
quested the  presence  of  the  itinerant  Justices,  and  presented  Hemy 
the  Third  with  three  casks  of  wine,  in  order  to  prevail  on  him  to 
command  their  attendance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French,  its  grow- 
ing trade  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  that  nation;  and  several 
attempts  have  been  since  made  by  them  to  destroy  it  by  the  same 
.means.  Edward  the  Fourth,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
this  port  to  the  rising  glory  of  the  British  navy,  began  to  secure  it 
by  fortifications;  and  Richard  the  Third,  impressed  by  similar 
ideas,  carried  on  and  extended  the  works  which  his  predecessor 
bad  commenced.  From  this  period  it  gradually  increased  in 
Strength  as  well  as  consequence;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
JHghth,  it  had  become  the  principal  naval  arsenal  in  England;  if 
not,  indeed,  the  only  port  deserving  that  appellation.  Iceland, 
who  visited  it  m  this  reign,  describes  it  as  follows; 

"  The  land  heere,  on  the  east  sjde  of  Portesmuth  haven,  rennim 
farther  by  a  great  way  strait  into  the  se,  by  south-est  from  the 
haven-mouth,  than  it  doeth  at  the  west  poynte.  There  is,  at  this 
point  of  the  haven,  Portesmuth  toun,  and  a  great  round  tourre, 
almost  doble  in  quantite  and  strenkith  to  that  that  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  haven  right  agayn  it;  and  heere  is  a  mighty  chaine  of 
yren,  to  draw  from  towre  to  towre.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
jdbove  this  tourre  is  a  great  dok  for  sbjppes,  and  yn  this  dok  lyeth 
part  of  the  rybbes  of  the  Henry,  Grace  qfDieu,  one  of  the  biggest 
sbippes  that  hath  beene  made  in  homimm  memorial  Ther  be 
above  this  dok  crekes  in  this  part  of  the  haven. 

"  The  towne  of  Portesmuth  is  inurid  from  the  est  tour  a  forough 
length  with  a  mudde  wauile  armid  with  tymbre,  whereon  be  great 

peaces 

*  Thii  ship  is  represented  in  the  painting  formerly  at  Windsor  (see 
Vol.  L  p.  218)  of  The  Embarkation  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth  at  Dover,  pre- 
paratory to  bis  interview  with  Francis  the  First  in  Le  Champ  de  Drop 
fTOr.  This  picture,  with  its  companion,  representing  the  Interview  it- 
aplf,  has  been  lately  presented  by  bis  Majesty  to  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
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peaces  both  of  yre»  and  bressen  ordinuuns;  and  thir  peace  of  the 
waulle  having  a  diehe  without  it,  rentiith  so  far  flat  south  south-est, 
and  is  the  place  moste  apte  to  deftnde  the  town  ther  open  on  the 
haven.  Ther  rennith  a  diche  almost  flat  est  for  a  space,  and  wyth- 
m  it  is  a  waulle  of  mudde  like  to  the  other,  and  so  thens  goith 
round  aboute  the  toun  to  the  cimiite  of  a  myie.  Ther  is  a  gate 
of  tymbre  at  the  north-est  ende  of  the  toun,  and  by  it  is  cast  up 
an  triHe  of  erth*  diched,  wherein  be  gunnes  to  defend  entre  into 
the  toun  by  land.  Ther  is  much  vacant  ground  within  the  toon 
wamie.  Ther  k  one  fair  streate  in  the  tonne  from  west  to  north* 
est. 

"  I  leanrid  in  the  toun,  that  the  tourres  in  the  haven-mouth 
were  begon  m  King  Edwarde  the  4*'  tyme,  and  sette  forwarde  yn 
building  by  Richard  the  3 :  Kyng  Henry  the  vij.  endyd  them  at  the 
procuration  of  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Ring  Henry  viij.  at  his 
first  warns-  into-  Fraunce,  erected  m-  the  south  part  or  the  towne  5 
great  bruing  houses,  with  the  implements,  to  serve  his  shippes  at 
such  tyme  as  they  should  go  to  the  se  in  tyme  of  wane.  One 
Carpenter,  a  riche  man,  made  of  late  tyme,'  in  die  mydfe  of  the 
high  streate  of  the  toun,  aToun-house.  The  toun  is  bare,  and 
Kfttfe  occupied  in  time  of  peace.'9 

-  Henry  the  Eighth  was  die  first  Monarch  under  whom  the  Navy 
obtained  a-  systematic  establishment.  In  the  preceding  reigns,  the 
naval  force  <*  was  either  hired  from  the  merchant,  foreign  or  na- 
tive, or  supplied  by  die  Cinque  and  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  the  navy  was  under  no  sort  of  regulation:  the  bargain  was 
made  with  the  first,  or  the  demand  made  from  the  last,  according 
to  their  different  assessments;^  Henry  the  Seventh,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  made  Portsmouth  a  Royal  Dock ;  but  no  regular  system 
was  entered  intobefore  the  time  of  his  successor,  to  render  the  navy 
a  national  concern.  Henry  the  Eighth  first  erected  a  Navy  Office, 
and  ranged  his  ships  into  different  classes,  keeping  a  regular  inven- 
tory 

•  Itin.  Vol.  III.  p.  81,  82. 

i  Pennant'i  Journey  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Vol  1L  p.  137. 
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lory  of  their  various  stores.4*  In  this  reign,  long  after  .the  farad 
Interview  in  Le  Gump  de  Dnop  d'Or,  Francis  the  First,  haviug 
quarrelled  with  Henry,  fitted  out  a  vast  fleet,  under  the  «"»ffH 
ofD*Aanebaut,  Admiral  of  France;  who,  in  July,  1544,  cane  off 
the  Ue  of  Wight,  and  stretched  along  the  shove  to  St  Helen** 
with  intent  to  destroy  Portsmouth*  The  English  fleet,  under  Vis* 
count  lisle,  kr  the  Great  Harry,  anchored  off  Spithead  to  receiw* 
tham;  and  a  distant  cannonaoV  continued  for  two  days  between 
the  two  fleets;  but  the  French  at  length  hauled  'their  wind,  and, 
after  plundering  some  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  retired  to  their 
own  coasts.  During  the  engagement,  the  Mary  Rose,  one  of  the 
larjgast  of  the  English  ships,  and  commanded  fry  Sir  George  Carew, 
*as  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  her  own  ordnance,  and  heeling 
-greatly,  the  water  rushed  in  at  her  port-holes,  and  sunk  her:  bgr 
mis  accident  nearly  600  men,  with  Sir  George,  were  drowned. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Portsmouth  was  almost 
the  only,  naval  station,  and  the-  onty  Dock-Yard  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  national  one.  All  the  ships  that  Britain  could  then 
boast,  and  which,  including  galleys,  pinnaces,  and  row-barges, 
were  fifty-three,  lay  in  this  port;  with  the  exception  of  two  at  Dept- 
tord  strand,  and  one,  the  Henry,  Grace  de  Dieu,  at  Woolnkhvt 
Hie  whole  number  of  men  belonging  to  these  vessels,  including 
soldiers,  inarjaes,  and  gunners,  was  7780.  Edward  seams  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  Portsmouth 
impervious  to  attack,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  his  friend  Bar- 
ssaby  Fits-Patrick,  written  during  his  progress  in  1652,  and  first 
IHibWied  by  Horace  Walpole. 

"  From  the*,"  writes  the  youthful  Sovereign,  "  we  went  to  Por- 
tJsmouth  tonne,  and  there  viewed  not  only  the  toune  itself/  and  the 
bavan,hot  also  divers  bolwarkes;  in  viewing  of  which,  we  find  Iho 
tmhrarkes  chargeable,  massie,,  and  ramparted,  but  il  tacioned,  il 
flanked,  and  set  in  unmete  places;  the  toune  weak  hi  comparison 

of 

*  See  Archaeofcgia,  Vol.  VI,  p.  179,  &c. 

f  Merchant's  vessels  are  sf  course  not  included  in  thh  ttstemeat. 
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of  that  it  ought  to  be,  to  house  great  (for  w^in  tlie  wallis  are  faire 
and  large  closis,  and  much  vacant  rome;)  the  haven  notable  greate^ 
and  standing  by  nature  easie  to  be  fortified.  And  for  the  more 
strength  thereof,  we  have  divised  two  strong  castellis  on  either  sick 
of  the  haven,  at  the  mouth  thereof:  for  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven 
is  not  past  ten  score  over,  but  in  the  middal  almost  a  mfle  over, 
and  in  length  for  a  mile  and  a  hauf,  hable  to  bear  the  greatest  ship 
in  Christendoms."  Since  this  period,  the  fortifications  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  are  now  in  9  state  of  sufficient  security  to  be 
almost  denominated  impregnable. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Portsmouth  was  appointed  as 
the  rendezvous  for  the  armament  destined  to  relieve  the  Protestants 
in  Rochelle,  then  besieged  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  great  favorite  of  the  Sovereign,  who  had  come 
from  town  purposely  to  hasten  the  preparations,  was  here  assassi* 
nated,  while  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers,  by  the  enthusiast 
Felton,  a  Lieutenant  in  one  of  the  regiments  ordered  for  embarka- 
tion, and  who  also  had  come  from  London  solely  to  effect  his 
dire  purpose  *  During  the  Civil  Wars,  Portsmouth  was  garrisoned 
for  the  Parliament. 

Charles  the  Second  was  married  in  this  town  to  Catherine,  the 
Infanta  of  Portugal:  this  Monarch  improved  and  enlarged  the  for* 
tifications,'  particularly  by  surrounding  South-Sea  Castle  with  a 
kind  of  star-fort;  but  this  was  partly  blown  up  by  accident  in  the 
year  1759;  soon  after  which,  6937I.  was  granted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment for  improving  the  works.  William  the  Third,  also,  made 
considerable  additions;  and  many  others  have  been  completed 
since  the  year  1770,  at  a  vast  expense. 

The  most  recent  fortifications  are  those  on  the  Portsea  side; 
and  here  the  line  is  so  well  secured,  that  the  approaches  of  an 

enemy 

*  The  house  in  which  the  Duke  was  stabbed,  was  No.  10,  in  the 
High  Street,  and  is  yet  standing,  but  uninhabited,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Meeting-House.  The  assassin,  far  from  attempting  to  escape,  jus- 
tified the  deed,  considering  the  death  of  Buckingham  as  essential  to  the 
glory  of  his  country :  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  his  body  waa 
afterwards  hanged  in  chains  at  Portsmouth. 
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enemy  could  only  be  made  in  front;  and  even  there,  but  on  few 
points.  The  surrounding  country  is  also  so  low,  as  to  be  complete- 
ly commanded  by  the  elevation  of  the  works,  which  are  faced  with 
stone,  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  parapet.  The  ditches  are  wide 
and  deep;  and  the  whole  line  is  further  strengthened  by  strong  and 
capacious  outworks.  At  the  head  of  the  creek  which  separates 
Portsea  from  Portsmouth,  is  an  extensive  ravelin,  which  connects 
these  works  with  those  of  the  latter  town :  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  towns  b  preserved  by  a  long  bridge,  which  leads  to  St. 
Itiomas's  Gate. 

The  fortifications  on  the  Portsmouth  side,  extending  along  the 
beech,  from  the  town  to  South-Sea  Castle,  form  a  noble  semicir- 
cular terrace,  which  is  planted  with  elms,  and  being  kept  in  excel* 
lent  order,  makes  a  delightful  promenade,  upwards  of  a  mile  mi 
length.  From  the  Platform,  which  is  more  immediately  the  resort, 
of  company,  is  an  extremely  fine  sea-view,  including  the  anchorage 
at  Spithead,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  distance:  the  more  con- 
tiguous scenes  are  scarcely  less  beautiful. 

Hie  great  and  progressive  increase  in  the  naval  establishments 
and  trade  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  vast  augmentation  of  buildings 
dependant  thereon,  at  length  rendered  the  town  by  far  too  small 
for  its  population;  and  early  in  the  last  century,  but  not  till  then, 
an  open  common,  .on  the  north  side,  was  chosen  as  the  most  con- 
venient spot  for  additional  houses.  As  these  became  inhabited, 
new  ones  were  erected,  and  were  again  rapidly  increased  by  others, 
tOI  the  new  buildings  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  spacious  suburb, 
and  were  denominated  for  many  years,  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Common,  or  Portsmouth  Common.  Still  increasing  with  an  almost 
unparalleled  rapidity,  the  offspring  outgrew  its  parent  town,  which 
lying  within  the  old  fortifications,  presented  no  vacant  space  for 
additional  buildings.  Assuming  consequence  with  extent,  its  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  Common  was  discarded,  and  in  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  in  the  year  1792,  for  paving,  and  otherwise 
improving  the  place,  it  displays  its  rising  honors  under  the  appeU 
lation  of."  The  Town  0/ Portsea."  Even  in  the  suburbs  of  this 
new  towu,  and  beyond  the  fortifications  that  environ  it,  several 
ranges  of  building  have  been  erected  of  late  years.  The 
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The  Dock-Yakd,  which  must  be  considered  at  the  genu  afejl 
-the  modem  additions,  and  the  Gun- Wharf,  are  both  on  the  Porta* 
.aide;  yet  though  dose  to  the  town,  they  we  rigidly  excluded  from 
jail  connection  with  it,  but  what  depends  op  the  requisite  accov- 
jnodations  of  the  workmen  employed.  Hie  Dock-Yard  is  very 
^extensive,  and  contains  within  its. preoincts,  every  article  of  which 
<the  navy  can  be  in  want.  The  number  of  its  buildings  are  consi- 
derable; they  consist  of  munenaestofejioiisesy  handaooie  residences 
ibr  the  principal  officers,  a  spacious  and  elegant  mansion  for  the 
Commissioner,  an  Academy  for  naval  instruction,  a  neat  Chapel, 
extensive  workshops,  masthouses,  &c. 

Hie  entrance  from  the  town  is  by  a  lofty  Gateway,  with  a 
-•mailer  one  on  the  right;  these  are  carefully  attended,  .so  that  no 
arrangers  can  be  admitted  without  proper  authority:  the  Porter's 
.residence  is  a  large  building  to  the  left.  Passing  the  Mast-Houses, 
and  a  handsome  modern-built  Guard-bouse,  the  Pay-Qffice  attracts 
attention:  IhisJias  every  convenience  for  its  purpose;  and  beneath 
is  a  spacious  piazza,  to  shelter  those  who  cannot  be  immediately  ad- 
knitted  to  the  upper  offices  in  bad  weather.  Proceeding  onwards, 
.the  Royal  Naval  Academy  arrests  the  sight:  it  consists  of  a  centre 
«nd  two  wings,  furnished  with  every  requisite  accommodation  for 
.the  important  office  of  instruction  it  is  designed  to  effect.  In  one 
of  the  wings  is  a  very  fine  Model  of  the  Victory,  a  first  rate  of  1 10 
guns,  that  was  lost  near  the  Race  of  Alderney  in  1774,  with  upwards 
of  1000  men,  while  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Balchen :  both 
jthe  ship  itself,  and  the  model,  were  built  in  this  yard ;  the  latter 
Is  uncommonly  curious:  on  this  building  is  a  very  excellent 
.Observatory. 

Somewhat  further  is  the  Commissioner's  House,'  a  spacious  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a  centre,  with  an  elegant  portico,  and  two  wings, 
properly  fitted  up,  both  for  the  purposes  of  business  and  habitation. 
Here  his  present  Majesty  resided  during  his  visit  to  Portsmouth,  af- 
ter Lord  Howe's  victory  over  the  Republican  fleet  of  France,  on  the 
first  of  June,  17 9**  This  mansion  has  beeji  built  since  the  year 
1773:  behind  it  is  a  large  and  well-disposed  garden.  Along 
range  of  Store-Houses  succeeds;  and  to  the  right  of  tfrese  a  neat 
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modern  Chapel,  in  the  cupola  of  which  is  hung  the  bell  that  be- 
longed to  the  unfortunate  Royal  George,  lost  in  the  bosom  of  se- 
curity, while  careening  at  Spithead.  Not  far  distant  is  die  New 
Guard-House,  faring  a  handsome  portico,  fronting  the  entrance 
to  Cumberland-Street. 

Jtasing  the  Anchor  Wharf,  where  a  very  extensive  range  of  an- 
chors of  every  dimension  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  service,  the 
Rope-House  attracts  notice.  This  is  a  spacious  pile,  three  stories 
high,  and  of  vast  length;  its  admeasurement,  in  this  respect,  be- 
ing 1094  feet;  its  breadth  is  fifty-four  feet.  Here  the  cables  are 
formed,  a  work  of  immense  labor ;  but  of  late  years  much  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  machines.  TTie  cables  are  twisted  in  the  lower 
story;  in  the  upper  ones  the  various  processes  of  spinning  the  hemp, 
and  preparing  the  threads,  are  carried  on.  The  operations  in  this 
division  of  the  yard  are  particularly  ingenious,  and  highly  interesting. 
Leaving  the  stables  and  other  buildings  on  the  right,  and  pass- 
ing various  store-houses,  and  piles  of  timber  for  the  service  of  the 
yard,  the  visitor  enters  a  kind  of  square,  the  east  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  row  of  handsome  houses,  inhabited  by  the  principal 
officers,  and  the  north  and  south  by  a  variety  of  offices,  store- 
houses, &c.  the  west  side  is  open.  In  the  centre  of  this  square, 
on  a  marble  pedestal,  is  a  gilt  statue  of  William  the  Third,  in 
a  Roman  habit ;  this  was  the  gift  of  Colonel  Richard  Norton,  of 
Sootbwick  Park.  The  area  of  the  square  is  used  as  a  repository 
for  timber,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  here  piled  up. 

Proceeding  to  the  vast  building  called  the  Anchor  Forge,  the 
tight  and  hearing  are  both  confounded  by  the  terrific  din,  and  Cy- 
clopean scenes  that  spread  through  this  abode  of  horrid  imagery. 
Hie  large  and  dusky  figures  of  the  workmen,  sometimes  glaring 
with  the  reflection  of  the  immense  fires,  at  others  obscured,  or 
dimly  seen  through  the  dismal  yolames  of  smoke  that  arise  "  on  all 
aides  round ;"  the  sullen  sound  of  the  enormous  sledges,  the  lighter 
clanking  of  the  hammers,  and  the  sparkling  of  the  metal  as  it  is 
crashed  into  form  by  the  descending  stroke,  all  combine  most 
powerfully  to  impress  the  mind  with  sensations  of  fearful  admira- 
tion. The  labor  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  caverns  of  Etna,  cannot  be 
Vol.  VI.  kriii,  1805.         X  more 
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mora  faithfully  represented.    Many  of  the  anchors  that  are  hue 
wrought,  weigh  from  forty  to  ninety  tons  each. 

The  next  impressive  objects  which  demand  the  attention  of  the 
visitor,  are  the  ships  of  war  upon  the  stocks;  the  height,  the  im- 
mense size,  the  solidity  and  compactness  of  the  frame-work,  and 
the  bold  curvatures  formed  by  the  spreading  sides  of  these  *  bul- 
warks of  the  ocean/  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  most  lively  interest 
in  the  breast  of  every  one  who  knows  that  the  safety  of  England  is 
wholly  owing  to  its  Wooden  Walls. 

The  Jetty-Heads,  with  the  Basons  and  Docks,  are  next  in  or- 
der, and,  with  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  present  a  very  grand  and 
interesting  spectacle ;  to  which  the  extraordinary  capaciousness  of 
the  new  range  of  Docks,  &c.  greatly  contribute.  These  immense 
works  are  rendered  perfectly  convenient  for  their  respective  pur- 
poses, and  while  the  ships  continue  under  repair,  are  kept  completely 
dry;  though  alongside  the  jetties  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  the 
depth  of  water  is  so  great,  that  the  largest  first-rates  lie  dose  to 
the  shore.  The  Rigging-Houses  deserve  particular  attention;  as 
well  as  many  other  parts  of  tins  celebrated  arsenal.*  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  all  the  departments  of  the  yard 
within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  in  addition  to  the  other  machines 
employed  to  facilitate  labor,  two  Steam  Engines  have  been  set  up, 
one  of  them  on  a  very  large  and  improved  scale. 

"  Where  such  immense  structures,"  observes  a  late  writer,  speak- 
ing of  this  yard,  "  as  first-rate  ships  of  war,  are  constructed,  and 
refitted  in  whole  fleets,  with  a  degree  of  expedition  truly  astonish- 
ing, machines,  workshops,  and  magazines,  must  necessarily  be  of 
relative  size  and  consequence/'t  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  here  up- 
xm  a  mighty  scale;  and,  abstractedly  considered,  the  efforts  of  ho- 


*  At  the  general  arrangement  and  business  of  the  Dock- Yards  are 
similar,  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  description  of  Plymouth  in  our 
Fourth  Volume,  for  more  enlarged  particulars  of  their  general  economy. 
To  a  Briton,  perhaps,  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can 
employ  the  mental  powers. 

f  Monthly  Magazine,  Oct.  1801.  Vol  XII. 
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ntia  industry  seem  too  weak  and  impotent  to  achieve  the  impor- 
tant works  that  are  here  displayed.  To  what,  however,  is  the  la- 
bor of  man,  practically  exerted,  absolutely  incompetent?  Even 
the  inflexible  and  knaried  oak*  bends  to  the  efforts  of  his  power; 
and  the  proud  fabric  that  stems  the  ocean's  rush,  and  braves  the 
honors  of  the  midnight  storm,  is  indebted  for  its  creation  and  se- 
curity, to  his  activity  and  persevering  exertions. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  Portsmouth  Yard  is 
very  great,  but  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  business  to 
be  executed,  and  to  the  more  or  less  dispatch  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. Even  in  peaceable  times,  upwards  of  2000  men.  are  com- 
monly engaged  in  its  different  departments;  but  in  times  of  war, 
this  number  is  frequently  doubled,  and  even  5000  persons  have 
been  employed  here  together.  The  officers,  who  have  regular  ap- 
pointments, consist  of  a  Commissioner,  whose  salary  is  8001.  per 
annum,  with  three  Clerics;  a  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  a  Store-keeper, 
a  Muter  Shipwright,  a  Surveyor's  Clerk,  two  Master's  Attendants, 
an  Extra  Master  Attendant,  three  Assistant  Master's  Shipwright,  a 
Clerk  of  the  Rope  Yard,  a  Master  Rope-Maker,  a  Boatswain,  a  Pur- 
veyor, a  Master  Boat-Builder,  Chaplain,  Surgeon,  &c.  Here,  as  at 
Plymouth,  the  woikmen  have  had  of  late  years,  an  extra  allowance 
of  six-pence  daily  in  lieu  of  chips,  which  were  formerly  considered 
as  perquisites. 

Though  every  precaution  that  can  be  devised,  is  taken  to  guard 
against  the  destructive  element  of  fire,  three  great  conflagrations 
have  occurred  here  since  the  year  17&>:  the  first  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  accidental;  but  the  second  was,  most  probably,  the 
effect  of  design,  as  the  last  undoubtedly  was.  The  first  com- 
menced in  the  night  of  the  third  of  July,  and  raged  for  a  long  time 
with  amazing  fury.  The  night  had  been  extremely  tempestuous; 
the  thunder  was  awfully  loud,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  were 
uncommonly  vhrid:  the  weather  had  also  been  uncommonly  sultry. 
Many  hundred  tons  of  tar,  oil,  and  other  combustibles,  were  can- 
it,  besides  1050  tons  of  hemp,  500  tons  of  cordage,  and  about 
X2  700 
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700  sails.    The  fire  was  attributed  to  tbe  lightning;  and  a  watch- 
man deposed,  that  a  meteor,  or  fife-ball,  passed  near  him  about 
ten  minutes  before  the  lire  broke  out:  it  was  remarked  also,  that 
the  windows  of  the  hemp  store-bouse  had  that  night  been  left  open 
in  order  to  air  it.    The  second  fire  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1770;  and,  from  various  crranistances, 
occasioned  great  suspicions  of  its  having  been  purposely  ignited. 
The  effects  were  move  tremendous  than  had  accompanied  the  for- 
mer: tlie  store-house  for  pitch  and  tar  was  rapidly  destroyed;  and 
immediately  afterwards,  the  Dames  burst  out  in  four  different  parts 
at  once,  and  that  with  such  extreme  vehemence,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  Yard  was  fully  expected.    Tbe  wind,  however, 
shifted  to  a  favorable  quarter;  and,  by  the  active  exertions  of  the 
workmen,  assisted  by  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  tbe  vo- 
luntary aid  of  numerous  individuals,  the  progress  of  the  fire  was 
arrested,  and  at  length  finally  overcome.    The  third  and  last  iiie 
was  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1776:  in  this  instance  die  incen- 
diary was  discovered,  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  death.     His 
real  name  was  John  Aitkin ;  but  the  appellation  by  which  he  is 
most  known,  is  that  of  Jack,  the  Painter.     He  is  supposed  to  have 
acted  under  foreign  influence ;  and  his  attempts  had  previously  ex- 
cited considerable  alarm  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol.    His  plans  were 
deeply  laid ;  and  to  effect  his  designs,  he  had  invented  a  very  in- 
genious machine.    With  this  he  contrived  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  Dock-Yard,  and  lodging  his  niachitte  among  the  cordage,  he 
set  fire  to  it :  in  the  morning  he  passed  the  gates  without  being 
seized,  and  on  the  same  day  the  fire  broke  out,  though  earlier  by 
sonic  hours  than  he  had  purposed.    Assistance  being  immediately 
given,  and  the  wind  blowing  at  the  same  time  towards  the  water, 
tbe  flames  were  prevented   spreading  in  any  considerable   de- 
gree; though  tbe  Rope  House,  and  some  adjoining  store-bouses, 
were  consumed.     The  incendiary  soon  quitted  Portsmouth,  but 
was  apprehended  about  two  months  afterwards;  and  the  whole 
progress  of  his  villainy  being  traced,  be  was  condemned  at  Win- 
chester, on  incontestible  evidence,  and  was  executed  near  the  Dock 
Gates,  on  the  seventh  of  Mqrch,  1777.    Previous  to  his  suffering 

the 
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the  penalty  of  the  law,  he  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power, 
by  pointing  oat  some  effectual  measures  for  securing  the  Dock* 
Yards  from  similar  attempts. 

The  Gun  Wharf  includes  several  ranges  of  building  for  the 
reception  of  the  naval  and  military  artillery,  stores,  &c.  Some  of 
the  store-houses  are  very  large,  particularly  two,  which,  with  their 
dependencies,  are  adapted  to  contain  all  kinds  of  necessaries  for 
the  sadden  equipment  both  of  a  fleet  and  army.  On  the  wharf 
is  the  grand  depot  for  guns,  carronades,  and  mortars,  with  shot 
and  shells  of  almost  every  dimension  and  weight:  these  are  rauged 
in  immense  piles  of  a  pyramidkal  form.  Here  also,  in  times  of 
peace,  the  guns  from  all  the  ships  that  are  laid  up  in  ordinary*  at 
this  port,  are  lodged;  each  ship's  guns  being  kept  in  a  separate 
tier,  while  the  carriages  are  deposited  away  in  the  same  regular 
manner  in  proper  store-bouses;  so  that  all  may  be  re -delivered  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  Small  Armoury  is  a  spacious  building,  of 
hx€  erection,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  arms  for  25,000  men ; 
the  arms  are  arranged  under  various  figures  in  exact  order :  the 
rooms  below  are  appropriated  to  the  artificers  who  are  employed 
in  keeping  the  arms  in  perfect  readiness  for  service.  The  houses 
inbabiled  by  die  Storekeeper,  and  other  officers,  who  have  the 
care  of  the  ordnance,  are  handsome  structures. 

The  principal  buildings  dependent  on  this  grand  naval  empori- 
um, on  the  Portsmouth  side,  are  the  Victualling  Office,  the  Go- 
vernment House,  the  houses  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
Port  Admiral;  and  the  Marine  and  Military  Barracks.  Hie  Vic- 
tualling Ofice  comprehends  several  extensive  ranges  of  building, 
ineliKhng  a  noble  house  for  the  Agent  Victualler,  and  a  large  Store- 
house, running  the  entire  length  of  St.  Thomas's  Street,  and  con- 
taining the  provisions  and  liquors  for  the  supply  of  the  navy;  in 
the  other  biddings  the  beef  and  pork  are  prepared  and  salted,  the 
biscuits  baked,  &c.  The  grain  for  the  latter  purpose  is  ground  at 
the  Kingf$  Mill,  a  building  on  the  Portsea  side,  erected  on  piles, 
at  aa  expense  of  nearly  70001.    The  mill  is  worked  by  a  stream 
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of  salt-water,  admitted  from  the  harbour  by  means  of  a  great 
sluice  on  the  creek  which  separates  the  towns.  The  sluice,  or 
mill-dam,  is  closed  at  high  water;  and,  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
the  water  is  again  worked  back  into  the  harbour. 

The  Government  House  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  grand 
Parade;  this  is  reputed  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  a  "  faire 
Hospitale,"  or  Domus  Dei,  founded  for  twelve  poor  men,  by 
the  Bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus,  and  the  annual  revenues  of  which 
were,  at  the  Dissolution,  valued  at  331.  19s.  5Jd.  It  displays, 
however,  but  little  vestige  of  its  monastic  origin,  the  alterations 
having  been  great  and  frequent.  Since  it  became  appropriated  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  A.  Pitt,  K.  B.  the  present  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,  many  improvements  have  been  made,  and  it  now 
forms  a  very  eligible  residence.  Near  it  is  the  ancient  Chapd  be- 
longing to  the  Hospital ;  this  has  been  repaired  of  late  years,  and 
assigned  to  the  use  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
The  residences  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  of  the  Port  Ad- 
miral, are  handsome  and  convenient  buildings;  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  situated  in  the  High  Street,  and  has  been  fitted  op 
in  a  very  elegant  manner  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

Portsmouth,  as  already  mentioned,  received  its  first  charter  from 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  since  which  various  charters  have  been 
granted  by  succeeding  Kings :  that  under  which  the  town  is  now 
governed,  was  bestowed  by  Charles  the  First.  The  Corporation 
consists  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  twelve  Aldermen,  an  unlimited 
number  of  Burgesses,  and  some  inferior  officers.  The  first  return 
to  Parliament  was  made  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First. 
The  right  of  election,  as  determined  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  is  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Burgesses;  the  number  of  voters  is  about  110.*  Tbe 
public  business  is  mostly  transacted  at  the  Toxvn^Hall,  a  large 
building,  injudiciously  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  High  Street, 
with  an  open  space  for  the  markets  beneath :  this  edifice  was  re- 
paired 

*  Some  curious  particular!  relating  to  the  parliamentary  history  of  this 
town,  may  be  seen  in  the  Hist,  of  Boroughs,  VoL  II. 
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paired  and  enlarged  in  the  year  1796.  In  the  High  Street  is  also 
die  White  House,  or  Town  Prison,  having  different  apartments  for 
separating  the  prisoners  into  classes. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  is  a  spacious 
building,  erected  at  different  periods  of  time :  the  tower,  which  is 
the  most  modern  part,  is  120  feet,  forming  a  good  mark  for  sea- 
men. Behind  the  altar  is  a  large  and  elaborate  monument,  or  ra- 
ther cenotaph,  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  marble  urn,  in  which  tlie  heart  of  that  ill-fated 
nobleman  is  said  to  be  deposited :  the  Duke's  body  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  parish  Church  of  Portsea  is  situated  at 
Kingston,  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  distant :  this  inconvenient  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  augmented  population  of  the  town,  have  occa- 
sioned two  neat  Chapels  to  be  built  here :  these  are  respectively 
dedicated  to  St.  George  and  St.  John.  Hie  internal  arrangement 
of  St.  John's  Chapel  is  particularly  elegant ;  the  altar  is  placed  in  a 
semicircular  recess,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Chapel  by  a 
screen  of  Corinthian  columns,  fluted ;  the  ceiling  is  richly  decorated 
with  stucco-work.  This  Chapel  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1789. 
Besides  these  places  of  worship,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  Meeting- 
Houses  within  these  towns  and  the  immediate  environs,  principally 
for  Dissenters. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  is  a  Free  Grammar  School, 
founded  in  the  last  century,  by  Dr.  Smith,  a  Physician  of  this  town, 
and  by  whom  it  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  This  has  already  become  a 
sinecure;  but  several  other  Schools  of  more  effective  use  have  been 
established  here;  one  of  them  is  under  the  patronage  of  a  Friendly 
Society,  and  is  kept  in  the  Society  Hall:  the  honorary  members 
of  this  society  include  many  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  in 
Hampshire.  Here  is  also  an  Alms-House  for  eight  poor  widows, 
of  late  endowment.  The  poor  of  both  parishes  are  chiefly  employed 
in  picking  oakum ;  but  the  general  system  under  which  they  are 
managed  is  very  distinct;  and  the  rates  are  in  consequence  much 
higher  at  Portsmouth  than  at  Portsea,  where  the  regulations  are 
most  judicious.    The  Poor-House  of  Portsmouth  is  an  old  build- 
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ing,  standing  in  a  very  dissolute  part  of  die  town,  and  much  cot* 
fined;  that  of  Portsea  occupies  a  more  open  spot  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, having  a  large  area  and  garden  within  its  walls:  at  Portsea, 
also,  the  parish  officers  may  be  considered  as  holding  their  ap- 
pointments for  life,  as  they  are  always  re-chosen  annually.  They 
are  generally  shipwrights  belonging  to  the  Dock,  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  preferment,  and  nominated  on  vacancies,  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  yard. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  both  towns  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  paving  of  Portsmouth  was  com- 
pleted in  1775,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  90001.  levied  under  an 
act  passed  in  17 6&:  the  paving  of  Portsea  commenced  in  1792, 
but  is  not  entirely  completed.  The  ancient  regulations  of  watch 
and  ward  are  yet  enforced  at  Portsea ;  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants  parade  nightly,  or  find  substitutes  for  that  fwrpose: 
in  some  parts,  however,  the  expense  of  watching  and  lighting  is 
defrayed  by  subscription.  In  Portsmouth,  the  charges  of  light- 
ing and  watching  are  defrayed  by  a  rate  raised  under  3  particular 
act. 

The  commercial  character  of  these  towns  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  century;  and  even  in  tune  of  peace,  the 
trade  is  now  very  considerable.  The  annual  fair,  or  Free  Mart,  as 
it  is  called,  originally  granted  by  Richard  the  First,  is  still  held  in 
the  High  Street,  and  still  lasts  during  its  original  term  of  fifteen  days, 
commencing  on  the  tenth  x>f  July :  no  person  can  be  arrested  with- 
in the  precincts  of  Portsmouth  during  its  continuance.  The  mar- 
kets are  held  thrice  weekly,  and  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds 
of  provision.  In  Broad  Street,  which  forms  part  of  the  western 
suburb,  or  Portsmouth  Point,  is  the  Custom-House,  a  large 
and  convenient  structure,  with  an  extensive  establishment,  includ- 
ing several  fast-sailing  cutters  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
"  This  part  of  the  town  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  the 
inhabitants  on  the  north  side,  having  generally  an  immediate  com- 
raunicatiou  with  the  water.  The  place  where  the  merchant  ships 
lie,  is  a  large  bay  between  the  gun-wharf  and  the  point,  having 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  quay,  and  all  its  appropriate  appeu- 
2  '  dages: 
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dages:  this  conmnnjcates  with  Portsmouth  by  a  large  gale,  deno- 
minated the  Quay  Gate,  leading  directly  to  the  Victualling  Office; 
and  with  Portsea,  by  a  road  which  passes  the  King's  mills  andgun 
wharf."  At  the  point,  and.  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is, 
a  spacious  and, convenient  Batking*Ho,ust, 

At  high  water,  Portsmouth-Point. is  completely,  insulated;  and 
the  communication  with  the  town  is  then  Ivy  a  drawbridge.  Seve- 
ral extensive  Breweries  are  established  at  Portsmouth;  and  for 
commercial  convenience,  a  Bank  has  been  erected  on  the  Parade* 

The  amusements  of  the  upper  classes  are  sought  in  subscription 
assemblies,  held  at  the  Crown  inn,  occasional  concerts,  &c.  These, 
however,  have  less  influence  than  the  pleasures  of  the  Theatre,  which 
is  always  crowded,  and  generally  suffered  to  remain  open  sojnewhafc 
longer  than  the '  law  allows/  Among  the  diversity  of  ranks  that 
people  a  maritime  town,  and  particularly  one  so  extensive  as  this, 
some  profligacy  will  always  obtain  admittance;  yet,  even  in  this 
respect,  Portsmouth  has  certainly  been  the  subject  of  undeserved 
reproach.  The  unfortunate  wom/en,  whose  general  .habits  have 
tendered  them  amenable  to  the  police,  are  mostly,  confined  to 
particular  districts,  with  which,  by  some  late  judicious  regulations, 
the  soldiery  are  debarred  intercourse,  at, least  openly.  The  lite- 
rary character  of  Portsmouth  is  improving,  and  two  newspapers 
are  published  here. 

The  general  mode  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 
water,  is  inconvenient ;  from  the  want  of  reservoirs,  or  aqueducts,  it 
js  carried  about  in  carts,  and  sold  for  daily  use.  A  more  enlarged 
degreeof  public  spirit  would,  perhaps,  accomplish  the  desirable 
undertaking  of  conveying  it  to  the  houses  through  pipes,  as  in  the 
Metropolis:  fre  springs  in  the  vicinity  could  certainly  be  formed 
into  a  head  sufficient  for  the  regular  supply. 

The  population  and  number  of  houses  in  this  district,  are  thiu 
stated  in  the  returns  made  under  the  act  of.  1801.  Portsmouth: 
bouses,  1134;  inhabitants,  7839.  Pbrtsea:  houses,  2554;  inha- 
bitants, 14,943.  Liberty  of  Portsea,  in  that  part  within  the  Bo- 
rough: houses,  \65t;  inhabitants,  9384.  Guildable  part,  or 
ririnity  of  Portsea,  beyond  the  Borough  limits :  houses,  231 ;   in- 

bitants, 
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habitants,  1060.  The  whole  number  of  houses  in  the  district », 
therefore,  5670;  and  that  of  inhabitants,  33,226.  Of  this  num- 
ber it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  females  constitute  the  ma- 
jority by  3538.  This,  however,  is  a  disproportion  more  apparent 
than  real,  as  the  males  who  reside  here  belonging  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  militia,  are  not  included  in  the  above  statements. 
The  number  of  inns  and  public  houses,  was  returned  at  231. 
The  chief  part  of  those  who  inhabit  Portsea  and  its  vicinity,  are 
the  artificers  and  laborers  belonging  to  the  Dock-Yard,  and  per- 
sons employed  in  retail  trades,  &c. 

Among  the  natives  of  Portsmouth  whose  names  deserve  the  ap- 
probation of  posterity,  is  Jonas  Hanway,  a  celebrated  philan- 
thropist, who  was  born  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  17 12.  He  was 
bred  a  merchant,  and  having  formed  a  connection  with  a  commer- 
cial house  at  Petersburg!),  it  occasioned  him  to  travel  into  Persia, 
of  which  journey  he  published  an  account.  He  afterwards  settled 
in  Loudon,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  projecting,  and  establishment,  of  societies  for  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  Marine  Society,  and  the  Magdalen  Hospital, 
were  among  the  number :  and,  for  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
former  institution,  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Navy. 
He  died  in  the  year  1786. 

The  capaciousness  and  safety  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  are 
decidedly  superior  to  most  others  in  the  kingdom.  Secure  from 
every  storm,  the  greatest  first-rates  may  ride  here,  at  the  lowest 
ebbs,  without  touching  ground ;  and  its  extent  is  almost  sufficient 
for  the  whole  Navy  of  England,  great  and  multitudinous  as  it  is. 
Even  when  the  sea  at  Spithead  is  so  agitated  by  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  that  the  largest  ships  are  sometimes  driven  from  their  an- 
chors, the  ships  within  the  harbour  remain  in  perfect  security. 
Every  where  the  bottom  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  so  com- 
pletely free  from  bars  or  impediments,  that  even  a  first-rate  can 
make  sail  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  and  quit  the  harbour  in  the  deep 
water  beneath  South-Sea  Castle.  As  the  ebb  tide  is  much  stronger 
than  the  flood,  all  accumulation  of  sand  is  prevented,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  port  is  perfectly  free  and  open.  Besides  these  ad- 
1  vantages, 
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vantages,  Portsmouth  Harbour  possesses  almost  complete  security 
firom  assault  by  sea,  by  reason  of  the  various  forts  or  batteries 
that  defend  the  approach,  and  are  almost  level  with  the  water's 
edge.  Hardly  any  wind  that  can  blow,  could  have  power  to  en- 
danger the  shipping  moored  on  its  wide  bosom,  so  effectually  is  it 
sheltered  by  the  position  of  the  surrounding  lands. 

During  the  last  war,  Ulmpetneux,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
the  Bqyne,  of  ninety-eight,  were  destroyed  by  (ire  in  this  harbour: 
the  former  was  one  of  the  prizes  taken  by  Lord  Howe,  on  the  first 
of  June,  and  was  set  on  fire  by  the  accidental  ignition  of  some  gun- 
powder :  she  burnt  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  no  further  damage  was 
done.  The  destruction  of  the  Boyne  was  a  more  tremendous  sight : 
this  happened  on  May-day,  1795*  The  fire  broke  out  aft,  with  a 
fresh  breeze  at  south-west,  which  occasioned  the  flames  to  spread 
through  the  whole  ship  with  extreme  rapidity.  Most  of  the  crew 
were  saved  by  the  numerous  boats  that  went  to  assist  them;  but 
the  heat  at  length  became  so  great,  and  the  danger  so  imminent, 
that  no  further  assistance  could  be  given ;  and,  on  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  she  drifted  slowly  to  the  eastward,  with  the  fire  issuing  through 
every  port-hole.  Her  lower-deck  guns  were  shotted ;  and  as  these 
went  off,  much  damage  was  done,  and  some  lives  lost.  Exactly 
at  five  o'clock,  six  or  seven  hours  after  the  fire  commenced,  and 
when  the  blazing  wreck  had  drifted  nearly  to  South-Sea  Castle,  the 
after-magazine  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  that  was  sensibly  felt 
over  all  Portsmouth.  The  effect  was  awfully  grand;  shot  and 
pieces  of  timber  were  thrown  to  n  vast  distance ;  and  a  column  of 
smoke  ascended  from  the  inflamed  powder,  that  assumed  the  most 
sublime  appearance,  before  it  was  dispersed  by  the  winds.  Seve- 
ral boats  were  blown  to  atoms  by  the  explosion,  and  about  twenty 
ef  their  hands  perished.  The  ships  that  were  leeward  when  she 
began  to  drift,  got  under  weigh,  and  ran  down  to  St.  Helen's  to 
escape  the  danger. 

In  the  famous  reach  of  Spithead,  and  immediately  off  the  en- 
trance of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
the  Hi-rated  Royal  George  lies  buried  in  the  ocean.  This  ship, 
carrying  100  guns,  and  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  navy, 

was 
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was  sunk  by  accident  in  August,  1782.  Some  repairs  being  want- 
ing on  her  keel,  to  save  the  delay  of  going  into  harbour,  she  was 
hove  on  one  side,  by  the  removal  of  her  guns,  and  while  in  tfiat  situa- 
tion, a  sudden  squall  from  the  north-west  threw  her  broadVside  on 
the  water,  and  the  lower  deck  ports  not  having  been  lashed  down, 
die  filled,  and  sunk  in  about  three  minutes.  Her  brave  Admiral, 
Kempenrelt,  and  upwards  of  400  of  her  crew,  besides  200  wo- 
men, perished  in  her;  though  every  assistance  was  immediately 
given  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  which  had  just  returned  from  a 
successful  cruize.  Her  top-masts  are  yet  visible  above  water.  The 
body  of  her  gallant  commander  was  never  found ;  but  a  cenotaph 
in  Alverstoke  Church  records  his  talents,  and  his  virtues. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  though  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  County,  is  separated  from  it  by  a  channel,  varying  hi  breadthfrom 
two  to  seven  miles,  and  in  former  ages  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Solent  Sea.  Many  have  conjectured  that  Hits  Isle 
was  originally  connected  with  the  main  land,  but  that  the  violence 
of  the  sea  had  gradually  disjoined  it  from  the  neighbouring  shore. 
Of  this  opinion  is  the  learned  Whitaker,  who  remarks,  from  older 
writers,  that  its  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  British  Guith, 
or  Guict,  signifying  the  divorced,  or  separated :  hence  arose  the 
appellation  of  Vectis,  or  the  separated  region,  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight"*  This  opinion  is  not  without  its  opponents;  but  the  sup« 
porters  of  the  affirmative  apjrcar  to  have  the  advantage  both  in  ta- 
lents and  in  number.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  speaks  of  au  Island 
by  the  name  of  Ictis,  to  which  he  affirms  the  Britons  carried  their 
tin  over  in  carts  at  the  recess  of  the  tide,  in  order  to  export  it  to 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul,  is  thought  by  many  to  allude  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  and  if  this  could  be  established,  it  would  at  once 
decide  the  controversy. 

The 

•  llht.  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  410. 
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The  original  Tin  Staple  was  certainly  at  the  Cassiterides,  or 
Scilly  Isles;  but  prior  to  the  time  of  this  historian,  it  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  Roman  Vcctis,  or  Isle  of  Wight.  <<  The  Greeks  of 
Marseilles,"  observes  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  quotes  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus  as  authorities,  "  first  followed  the  tract  of  the  Phoenician 
voyagers ;  and  some  time  before  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  about 
200  yean  before  the  age  of  Christ,  began  to  share  with  them  in 
the  tiade  of  tin.  The  Carthaginian  commerce  declined ;  the  Mas- 
sylian  commerce  increased :  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
whole  of  the  British  traffic  had  been  gradually  directed  into  this 
channel.  At  that  period  the  commerce  of  the  Island  was  very  con- 
siderable :  two  roads  were  laid  across  the  country,  and  reached 
from  Sandwich  to  Caernarvon  on  one  side,  and  extended  from 
Dorsetshire  into  Suffolk  on  the  other :  and  the  commerce  of  the 
coasts  most  have  been  carried  along  them  into  the  interior  regions 
of  the  Island.  The  great  staple  of  tin  was  no  longer  settled  in  a 
distant  comer;  it  was  removed  from  Scilly,  and  was  fixed  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  central  part  of  the  coast,  lying  equally  betwixt 
the  two  roads,  and  better  adapted  to  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
trade.  Thither  the  tin  was  carried  by  the  Belg* ;  thither  the  fo- 
reign merchants  resorted  with  their  wares;  and  the  trade  was  no 
longer  carried  on  by  vessels  that  coasted  tediously  along  the  wind- 
ing shores  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul :  it  was  now  transported  over  the 
neighbouring  channel,  and  unshipped  on  the  opposite  coast.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  was  now  actually  a  part  of  the  greater  Island,  dis- 
joined from  it  only  by  the  tide,  and  united  to  it  always  at  the  ebb: 
and  during  the  recess  of  die  waters,  the  Britons  constantly  passed 
over  the  low  isthmus  oi  land,  and  carried  their  loaded  carts  of  tin 
directly  across  it."* 

The  circumstance  of  the  Tin  Staple  being  continued  in  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Southampton,  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  thought  to  corroborate  its  having  been  previously  fixed 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  a  very  curious  tract 
relative  Id  the  estates  of  the  Kings  of  England,  observes,  that 

Henry 

*  Hitt.  of  Mancheiter,  Vol.  I.  p.  387. 
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Henry  the  Sixth,  in  flie  thirty-first  of  his  reign,  "  arrested  all  the 
tin  in  Southampton,  and  sold  it  to  his  own  present  use."  It  ap» 
pears  also  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
same  Monarch,  that  the  Merchants  of  Genoa,  among  other  privi- 
leges, were  empowered  to  receive  all  the  customs  and  subsidies 
"  arising  and  growing  in  the  said  port/'  upon  all  wools,  woolfells, 
hides,  tin,  and  other  merchandise,  till  the  sum  of  80001.  should 
be  paid  to  them  for  a  certain  quantity  of  allom  fbyle,  which  the 
King  had  taken  for  his  own  use  *  The  removal  of  the  tin  staple 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Southampton,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  connecting  isthmus  had  been  broken  through  by  the 
sea. 

Among  the  supporters  of  the  opinion,  that  this  Isle  was  the  Ictis 
of  Diodorus,  was  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gilpin,  who  writes  thus:  "  As 
we  entered  Lymington  River,  we  found  a  fresh  proof  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  ancient  union  between  Vectis  and  the  main.  The 
tide  was  gone,  and  had  left  vast  stretches  of  ooze  along  the  desert- 
ed shores.  Here  we  saw  lying  on  the  right,  a  huge  stump  of  a 
tree,  which  our  boatmen  informed  us  bad  been  dragged  out  of  the 
water.  He  assured  us  also,  that  the  roots  of  oaks,  and  other 
trees,  were  often  found  on  these  banks  of  mud ;  which  seems  still 
to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  all  this-part  of  the  coast  now  cover- 
ed with  the  tide,  had  once  been  forest-tand."t  It  has  also  been 
observed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whose  testimony  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  that  "  a  hard  gravelly  beach  ex- 
tends a  great  way  across  from  the  Isle,  towards  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire, about  midway  from  the  extremity  of  the  channel,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  place  called  Leap,  probably  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pass."    Here  then  is  supposed  to  be  the  isthmus  along 

which  the  tin  was  originally  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Borlase, 

*  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  Bart,  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
mentions  the  House  where  the  Stannaries  were  held  at  Southampton ; 
and  observes,  that  there  is  a  large  cellar,  now  the  quay,  which  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  the  Tin  Cellar,  and  was  most  probably  the  place 
where  the  tin  was  deposited. 

f  Observations  on  the  Western  Parts  of  England,  &c.  p.  345. 
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Borlase,  who,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  has  treated 
on  this  subject,  conjectures  that  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  must  have 
been  near  the  coast  of  Cornwall :  and  Polwhele,  the  historian  of 
Devon,  who  adopts  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  and  pursues  it  to 
a  considerable  extent,  concludes,  that  the  real  Ictis  was  the  place 
now  called  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicholas,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamar. 

Suetonius,  who  is  the  first  of  the  Roman  authors  that  notices 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  records  that  it  was  conquered  by  Vespasian 
about  the  year  43 :  no  remains  of  Roman  occupation,  however, 
either  of  camps,  or  coins,  appear  to  have  been  ever  met  with  here. 
Ceidic,  the  Saxon  Chieftain,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex,  made  the  second  conquest  of  the  Isle;  and  having  slain  most 
of  its  inhabitants,  re-placed  them  by  Jutes  and  Saxons,  over  whom 
he  placed  his  nephews,  Stuff  and  Withgar.  In  the  year  66\,  it 
was  again  subdued  by  Wulphure,  King  of  Mercia,  who  bestowed 
it  upon  Adelwacb,  King  of  Sussex,  whom  he  had  previously  van- 
quished, and  made  prisoner,  Ceadwalla,  a  descendant  from  Cer- 
dic,  again  seised  it  about  fifteen  years  afterwards,  as  his  rightful 
inheritance;  and  Bede  relates,  that  he  had  determined  to  root  out 
the  inhabitants  as  idolaters;  but  that  Bishop  Wilfrid  had  the  ad- 
dress to  prevail  on  him  to  spare  all  who  would  submit  to  receive 
baptism.  The  two  youthful  brothers  of  the  deposed  Sovereign, 
were,  however,  put  to  death,  even  after  they  had  consented  to 
embrace  Christianity .♦ 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  recorded  by  historians,  is  the 
seinre  of  the  Isle  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  7&7>  with  design  to 
make  it  a  place  of  retreat,  to  which  they  might  retire  with  their 
plunder  from  the  neighbouring  coasts.  How  long  they  continued 
here  is  unknown;  but  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  they  again  landed, 
and  plundered  the  inhabitants.  In  1001,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready,  they  once  more  seized  the  Isle,  and  retained  it  for 
many  years,  making  it  their  head-quarters  on  this  coast,  and  the 
place  whence  they  issued  to  commit  their  piracies. 

In 

*  See  under  Bedbridge,  p.  154. 
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Id  die  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  twice  plundered 
by  Earl  Godwin;  and  again  in  the  time  of  Harold,  by  Earl  Tbsti, 
aho  a  son  of  the  Earl,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  government 
in  Northumberland  for  his  oppression  and  cruelty.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  Sovereign  granted  the  Lordship 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  his  kinsman,  William  Frte-Osborne,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Hereford,  "  to  be  held  by  him  as  freely  as  he  him- 
self held  the  realm  of  England."*  Fite-Osborne  had  been  Mar- 
shal of  the  Conqueror's  army  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  had,  by  his  general  conduct, 
obtained  a  very  high  degree  of  his  favor,  insomuch,  that,  besides 
being  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  newly-built  Castles  of  Win- 
chester and  York,  he  was  constituted  Chief  Justiciary  for  the  north 
of  England.  In  this  capacity  he  acted  with  distinguished  equity 
and  prudence ;  though,  with  respect  to  his  Lordship  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  seems  to  have  assumed  a  more  absolute  authority  oyer 
his  dependants  there,  than  was  exercised  by  William  himself  over 
his  English  subjects;  for  that  King  confiscated  the  lands  of  such 
only  i»  had  been  active  in  the  support  of  Harold ;  but  Fife-Osborne 
ejected  indiscriminately  all  the  original  possessors,  excepting  the 
officers  or  servants  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  granted  their 
lands  to  his  followers.! 

This  powerful  Baron  was  soon  afterwards  slam  in  battle  on  the 
Continent.  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  his  youngest  son,  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  seignory  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  all  the  other  bods 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father  in  England,  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  the  Conqueror,  with  Ralph  de  Waer,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  nobles,  among  whom  was  Waltheof,  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  The  latter,  who  had  only  acceded  to  the 
plan  in  a  moment  of  exhilaration,  soon  disclosed  it  to  the  King, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  and  submitted  himself  to  his  cle- 
mency; but  die  obdurate  Norman,  no  wise  softened  at  hk  peni- 
tence, 

*  Chartulary  of  Carisbrooke  Priory,  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Richard  Worsley. 

t  Worsley's  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  48. 
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caused  him  to  be  decapitated  at  Winchester.  Earl  Roger, 
who  had  assembled  some  forces  in  aid  of  his  design,  retired  to  his 
Castle  at  Hereford;  but  being  arrested,  and  convicted  of  treason, 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  "  His  spirit  seems  to. 
have  remained  unbroken  by  his  sufferings;  for,  at  a  solemn  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  Easter,  the  King  sent  him  his  robes,  when 
he,  to  show  his  contempt  of  what  was  doubtless  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment, caused  a  fire  to  be  made,  and  burned  them.  This  being 
reported  to  the  King,  he  swore  by  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Earl 
should  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prison;  which  oath  he 
staidly  kept,  as  Roger  was  never  released,  but  died  in  confine- 
ment; and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  his  other  lands,  escheated  to 
the  Crown.** 

Henry  die  First  granted  the  Lordship  of  this  Isle,  with  many 
other  lands  in  Hampshire,  and  other  counties,  to  Richard  de  Red- 
vers,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  his  interests 
during  his  contention  for  the  Throne  with  his  elder  brother,  Ro- 
bert. Baldwin,  his  son,  the  second  Eari,  was  a  aealous  paitiaa 
of  the  Empress  Maud,  m  whose  cause  be  fortified  the  Isle;  but 
was  dispossessed  by  Stephen,  and  forced  to  become  an  exile. 
Some  acconunodanon,  however,  soon  afterwards  taking  place  be- 
tween the  opposing  claimants  for  empire,  his  estates  and  titles  were 
restored,  and  descended  to  his  son  Richard,  from  whom  they  des- 
cended to  William  de  Vernon,  a  collateral  branch  of  the  ramify, 
and  whose  svname  was  derived  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in  Nor- 
■aaady.  This  nobleman,  who  was  styled  Earl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  one  of  the  four  who  supported  the  sOk  canopy  over  Richard 
de  Lion,  at  his  second  Coronation  at  Winchester,  after  his 
from  captivity.  King  John  obliged  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
500  maris,  before  he  would  give  him  permission  to  exercise  the 
rejht  that  appertained  to  his  landed  possessions;  among  which, 
was  the  governing  his  tenants  hi  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  military  ser- 
vice. This,  and  the  many  similar  acts  of  oppression,  exercised  by 
John  on  his  Barons,  occasioned  the  memorable  confederacy  which 
Vol.  VI.  May,  1805.        Y.  forced 

*  'Wonley't  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  50. 
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forced  the  degraded  tyrant  to  sign  the  Magna  Ckarta;  wfasthmry 
justly  be  considered  as  the  first  bulwark  raised  to  liberty  after  tite 
Norman  Conquests  John>  however,"to  employ  his  own  words, 
was  not  of  a  disposition  "  to  suffer  fetters  of  parchment*  to  re- 
strain his  actions ;  •  he  therefore  applied  secretly  to  the  Pope,  for 
absolution  from  the  tremendous  oaths  by  which-  he  had  wawn-to 
observe  the  extorted  grants;  and  also  empowered  bis  msmons  to 
raise  soldiers  on  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting Jussfto- 
ditated  revenge.  While  these  negotiations  were  pending  he  retired 
to  this  Isle,  that  his  conduct  might  be  less  exposed  to  observation; 
and  during  the  time  of  his  residence  here,  he  chiefly  associated 
With  fishermen  and  sailors.* 

Isabella  de  Fortibus,  great  grand-daughter  to  William  de  Ver- 
non, released  the  Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Ed  want  the 
First,  on  her  death-bed,  for  the  sum  of  6000  marks:  aad  though 
tiie  validity  of  the  grant  was  afterwards  questioned  in  Partiament, 
it  was  finally  determined  in  the  King's  favor.f  Edward  kept  it  m 
his  own  possession  tin.  death;  entrusting  its  defence  to  G*stode$, 
or  Wardens;,  one  of  whom  was^the  celebrated  Adam  de  Gordon* 

Edward  the  Second*  granted  the  We  of  Wight  to  hfe  ftvoote, 
Piers  Gaveston:  but  through  the  remonstrance*  of  his, Debility,  re-        I 
sumed  the  grant  the  following  year,  and  bestowed  it  oo  Us  eldest        I 
son,  afterwards  Edward  the  Third,  in  whose  reign,  aad  in  that  of 
Richard-  the  Second,  it  was  several  times  assaulted  by  the  Irenes, 
and  partially  plundered.    Carisbrooke  Castle  .was  then  the  osrfy       j 
Artress  on  the  Isle,  and  of  course  the  onjy  place  to  which  the  in- 
habitants could  fly,  for  refuge,    ftus,  in  the  year.  1377,  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  invaders,  but  .without  success  ;^and  -a  great  number  of 
the  assailants  t<as  slain ;  many  of  them  felL  into  an 


*  RapmYHist.  Eng.  Vol.  I.  p.  til: 


f  See  Appendix  to  Sir  R.  Worsley'i  Hist,  for  the  proceeding*  on 
this  occasion,  extracted  from  the  Rot*.  Pari  eighth  and  ninth  of  Edward 
the  Second, 


.!..•••  il        i   I' 
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*  narrow  lane,*  near  the  Castle*    When  the  French  quitted  the 
We  of  Wight,  they  levied  a  contribution,  of  1000*  marks,  and 

.bMiged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  not  to  resist  should  they  revisit 
(hem  within  a  year,  in  this  expedition  they  burnt  the  village  of 
Rye,  and  the  towns  of  Newtownand  Yarmouth*  •    .      •  ><  •" 

Riefaard  the  Second,  in  the  math  of  his  reign;  granted  the  Isle 
*f  Wight  to  Wlham  Montacute,  second  Earl  of  Salisbury,  for  life; 
After  Ins  death,  this  Lordship  was  granted  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
Bated,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  to  which  title  be  was  r* 
stored  m  the  seventh  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  This  nobleman  led 
the  van  at  the  battle  of  Agineoart,  in  die  third  of  Henry  the  Fifth ; 
hut  being  a  tat  and  unwieldy  ma%  h*  was  thrown  down  in  the 
throng,  and  smothered.  «  In  this  reign  nlarge  party  of  Frenchmen 
again  ianskd  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,*  with  intent,  according  to  then1 
Own  vaoAtingS)  to  keep  their  Ckristma*  here:  they  were,  however; 
soon  {faced  to  setveto  their  ships  with  great  loss;  A  short  time 
arfothfecsefeeti  they  radde  another  hc^tUe  visit,  demanding  a  sub* 
sidy  in  the  name  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  Isabella,  his  Queen. 
"  Tney  were  answered,  that-  Richard  was  dead)  and  his  Queen 
tent  back  to  France,  without  the  payment  of  any  subsidy  being  s& 
tmhtad:  bat  if  -the  French  had  any  desire  to  try  their  prowess, 
(hay  should  not  only  be  permitted  to  land  without  molestatiou, 
but  also  be  allowed  sw  hours  to  refresh  themselves^  after  which 
the  Islanders  laouM  meet  them  in  the  held/'t  Tnis  spirited  tori* 
tatioa  the  invaders  thonghfcprntet  to  decline* 

Intheseveateenthof  Henry  the  Shtb)  Humphrey,  the  good  Dub* 
•of  Otocester,  succeeded  to  the  Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by 
of  -a  grant  of  the'  ieyerakm-fiom  the  Duchess  of  York,  to 
i  h  bad  been  regranted  on  the  death  of  her  husband  at  Agin- 

Y  2  court. 

'*  * '  »    i    .  •  >  •  »•   * 

*  " The  lane  irttilt called Deadman's  Lane ;  and  a  tumulus,  where 
the  sfchi  *e*e 'buried, -was  exultingly  called  Noddies  Hill:  the  cause 
-of  thk  denomtnarlon*  was  in  danger  of  being  lost ;  the  Mil  being  built  up- 
on, and  forming  one  df  the  avenues  to  Newport,  is  now  corrupted  into 
An*  HiUr    Wordtxft  Hist.  Isle  qf  Wight,  p.  32. 

f  Worsley's  Hist.  p.  33. 
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court,  This  nobleman  appears  to  have  retained  it  till  I 
bis  death;  though  two  yean  previous  to  that  event,  Henry  i 
champ,  Duke  of  Warwick,  was  crowned  Ki*$  of  Ike  Isle  of 
Wight,  by  patent  from  Henry  the  Sikth,  who*  himself  assisted  at 
the  ceremony,  and  placed  the  ciowii  on  the  Duke's  head.9  .  He 
<lied  soon  afterwards,  without  male  issue;  and,  on  the  decease  of 
JDuke  Humphrey,  the  Lordship  agatu  reverted  to  the  Grown;  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  in  the  possessioo  of  Richard  Plasrtagmaet, 
Duke  of  York,  and  father  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  was  shun 
at  the  Battle  of  Wakefield. 

In  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
granted  to  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  onwried  the  sis- 
ter and  coheiress  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Warwick,  in  satisfaction,  aa 
it  was  alledged,  for  "  certain  sums  of  money  due  to  him  from  the 
King's  Exchequer,  and  for  the  duties  of  petty  customs  in  the  pott 
of  London,  which  were  part  of  his  inheritance.'t  This  Duke  \ 
slain  at  the  battle  of  St  A  loan's;  and  his  posscisa 
this  Lordship,  descended  to  his  son  Henry,  who  was  beheaded  by 
the  Yorkists,  after  the  battle  of  Heabam. 

hi  the  sixth  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Anthony  de  Widvile,  after- 
wards Earl  Rivers,  had  a  grant  of  this  Isle,  together  with  the  Cas- 
tle of  Carisbrooke,  and  all  other  rights  appertaining  to  the  Lord- 
ship. T1ii%  ill-fated  Lord  was  beheaded  at  Pontefiract  in  14ft3,  to 
further  the  ambitious  desigm  of  Richard,  Dukeof  Glocester. -His 
brother,  Sir  Edward  Widville,  was,  in  the  first  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth, made  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  about  three  years 
afterwards,  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  King's  favor,  by  promoting 
•what  he  conceived  to  be  his  wishes,  he  convened  the  infaabkanta, 
-and  persuaded  them  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  France,  m  aid 

of 

"  This  singular  event,  observe*  Sir  Richard  Wonky,  hsi  been  hardly 
noticed  by  our  bittoriani.  inland  is  the  chief  authority  |  but  hb  testi- 
mony if  confirmed  by  a  painting  of  the^Duke  in  an  ancient  window  of 
the  collegiate  Church  at  Warwick,  in  which  he  it  represented  with  aa 
Imperial  crown  on  bis  head*  and  a  sceptre  before  bin* 

f  in  Officio  Remembr.  Hies. 
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of  tbe  Drteof  Bikrany,  who  was  then  in  arm*  against  the  French 
Monarch.  From  the  numbers  tliat  Sacked  to  his  standard,  be  se- 
nxted  about  forty  gentlemen,  and  400  of  tto  conuvonatry,  and 
einbaihed  with  them  for  Brittany  in  fonr  vessels.  These  auxiliaries 
were  clothed  b  white  coats  with  red  crosses;  and,  to  make  them 
appear  the  more  numerous,  they  were  united  to  1 5QOof  the  Duke's 
facet,  arrayed  in  the  same  uniform.  Victory,  however,  proved 
snpropstioug;  and  hi  a  battle,  fought  at  St.  AubaVs,  Sir  Edward, 
tad  akVthe  £nglisb>  were  stain*  except  one  boy,  wlio  reached  home 
with  the  melancholy  tidings.  There  was  scarcely  a  finally  in  the 
Isle  who  lest  irot  sonny  rektion  or  odier  on  tliisi^ 
to  encourage  no  increase  of  population,  an  act  was  soon  after- 
wards  passed,-  asolubniog  any  ot'  the  inhabitsuts  from  holding  lands, 
farms,  or  tithes,  above  tbe  annual  mU  of  ten  marks. 

Whether  Sir  Edward  bad  received  a  grant  of  the  Lordship  of 
the  Mc  of  Wight  is  msreftuin;  but,  from  the  period  of  his  death, 
ft  has  continued  in  tbe  down;  though  some  lands,  that  are.an- 
aeted  to  tbe  Castle  at  Carbbrooke,  are  liekl  by  the  Governor/arc 
officii  Hie  fee  farm  of  the  Isle,  together  with  the  Castle,  and. 
the  manors  of  Swainstoo,  Bruton,  Tborloy,  and  WeUow,  were, 
however,  sensed  for  lite  to  Sir  Aeginaki  Bray,  by  Henry  tbe  Se- 
venth, m  the  tenth  of  bis  reign,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  to 
tbe  Crown  of  307  marks. 

From  the  time  that  Edward  tbe  First  purchased  this  Lordship 
from  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  its  defence  was  generally  entrusted  to 
some  person  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  who  was  distinguished 
by  tbe  appellation  of  Warden,  Captain,  or  Governor;  titles  which 
obtained  in  tbe  order  here  enumerated.  Richard  Woraley,  Esq. 
ancestor  to  Sir  R.  Worsky,  Bait,  of  Appuldurcorube,  wasCaptam 
here  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  French 
lauded  ?00O  men  from  the  fleet  commanded  by  IXAnnebaut.t 
Hie  enemy  held  a  council  of  war,  m  which  it  was  proposed,  to 
fortify  and  keep  possession  of  the  Isle;  but  this  being  deemed  hii- 

Y  3  practicable 

o  JJfe  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  Lord  Verulam,  p.  48,  63. 
f  Sea  under  Portsmouth,  p.  317* 
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practicable  by  the  majority,  they  began  to  plunder  and  burn  tfo 
villages.;  They  were,  however*' suddenly  attacked  by  the  Captain, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  their  ship$  with  the  loss  of  their  General,  and 
a  great  number  of  men.  Several  forts  were  won  afterwards  eon-' 
structed  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  for  the  future  prevention 
pf  descents;  and  the  Islanders  were  also  induced  by  their  Captain; 
to  provide  a  train  of  artillery  at  their  own  expense:  He  also  bh 
traduced  the  use  of  fire  arms;  and  an  armourer  was  settled  m 
Carisbrooke  Castle  to  make  harquebusses,  and  to  keep  them  in 
prder  «    .     . 

When  the  liberties  of  Britain  were  menaced-  by  the  Invincible 
Armada,  Sir  George  Carey,  afterwards  Lord  Hunsdpn,  was  Captain 
or  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but  his  administration,  though 
generally  beneficial,  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  the  Islanders, 
who  thought  that  he  assumed  more  authprity  than  either  necessity' 
demanded,  or  their  rights  allowed.  A  ttatement  of  grievances  wag 
in  consequence  drawn  up,  and  laid;  before  the  Lords  of  th?  Cevn?' 

•       •    *  • 

*  WorsleyU  Hist,  p.  ?£.i  *?  The  ancient  military  force  of  da*  bland, 
with  the  arrays,  arms,  beacons,  watches,  and  wards,  prescribed  in  time  - 
pf  danger,  tmay  in.  some  measure  be  collected  from  those  authentic  re-  . 
cords,  and  genuine  papers,  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 
By  a  return  to  an  inquisition  taken  at  Newport,  in  the  seventh  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  it  appears,  that  the  landholders  were,  by  their  tenures, 
obliged  to  defend  the '  Castle  of  Carisbrooke  for  forty  days  at  their 
own  charges:  and'  two  other  inquisitions,  taken  at  Shide  Bridge,  the 
eighteenth  of  Edward  the  'Second,  specify  the  several  watches  and  bea- 
cons *r  and  likfcwise*how  that  every  person  having^OL  per  annum  in  lands, 
was  obliged  to  find  4  horseman  completely  armed ;  or  more  or  less  so,  in* 
proportion  to  «his  possessions,  according  to  the  statute  of  Winchester.  By 
another  inquisition,  taken  at  Newport  in  the  sixteenth  of  Edward  the 
Third,  \t  is  returned,  that  the  Earls  of  Devon,  Lords  of  the  Isle,  sent 
seventy-six  men  at  arms  from  the  County  of  Devon  for  i^s  defence ; 
and  that  after  Edward  the  First  obtained  the  Island  from  the  Counter* 
Isabella,  men  at  arms  were  sent  for  its  protection  by  divers  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots, and  other  persons  who  are  therein  specified.  It  also  mentions  that 
(he  King  sent  100  slingers  and  bowmen,  and  the  city  of  London  300  for 
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ch\  but  without  producing  any  result  of  importance,  the  threatened 
dinger  of  the  state  outweighing  the  minor  considerations  of  indivi- 
dual security.*  During  the  residence  here  of  Henry,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  was  appointed  Governor  and  Captain  by  J^mes  the 
lint,  this  Isle  became  very  flourishing ;  the  hospitality  and  affable 
disposition  of  the  Earl  attracting  numerous  visitants. 

Early  in  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Parliament  obtained  possession  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  removal  of  Jerom,  Earl  of  Portland, 

¥  4  who 

the  tame  service.  The  number  of  men  raised  by  the  landholders  of  the 
Island,  are  found  in  an  old  roll  withouj.  date,  but  which,  by  the  nameg 
of  some  of  the  persons  charged,  appears  to  have  been  made  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  &c. 

Trie  authority  of  the  Warden  seems  to  have  been  very  extensive,  at 
appears  from  a  commission  granted  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  the 
Hnrd,  to  John  de  Gattesden,  apftorating  him  to  that  office :  it  authorised 
hiss  to  array  the  men  at  arms,  hoblers,t  and  bowmen,  with  all  others, 
as  well  hone  as  foot;  to  levy  new  forces,'  if  those  already  arrayed  were 
toad  insufficient ;  to  provide  them  with  weapons,  and  to  marshal  them* 
He  was  empowered  to  take  men,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  King, 
from  the  County  of  Southampton,  as  well  as  from  the  Island ;  and  that  not 
only  within,  but  also  without  the  liberties.  He  was  likewise  to  summon 
all  absentees,  who  were  bound  by  their  tenures  to  defend  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  or  the  Isle ;  to  order  them  to  return  with  their  families  within  a 
limited  time,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels,  to  the  King's  use ;  and  in  case  of  non-compliance, 
the  said  men  to  supply  their  places."    Ibid.  p.  35,  30. 

*  The  great  power  which  the  Captains  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  about 
this  period,  may  be  instanced,  by  the  curious  anecdote  respecting  attor- 
neys, quoted  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley  from  the  papers  qf  Sir  John  Og- 
lander,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  this  Island, 
and  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  I  have 
beard,**  observes  the  Knight,  "  and  partly  know  it  to  be  true,  that  not 
only  heretofore  there  was  no  lawyer  nor  attorney  in  owre  Island ;  but 
in  Sir  George  Carey's  time,  an  attorney  coming  in  to  settle  in  the  Island, 
was  by  his  command,  with  a  pound  of  candles  hanging  att  his  breech 

lighted,^ 

♦  Hoblep  wcrt  soldiers  lightly  armed,  and  mounted  on  small  horses,  or  bobbies. 
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who  was  attached  to  the  came  of  the  ih^rted  Charles;  ami  whose 
"  extraordinary  vivacity,"  observes  Clarendon,  "  crossed  their  ex- 
pectations/** They,  indeed,  not  only  removed,  but  committed  him 
to  prison,  objecting  against  him,  "  all  the  acts  of  good  fellowship, 
all  the  waste,  of  powder,  and  all  the  waste  of  wine,  in  the  drinking 
of  healths,  and  other  acts  of  jollity,  which  even,  he  had  been  at  in 
his  government,  from  the  hour  of  his  entering  upon  Jt't  The 
principal  inhabitants  petitioned  Parliament  in  his  favor,  and  after- 
wards signed  a  declaration  to  support  the  cause  of  royalty;  but 
the  popular  voice  was  wholly  dissentient;  and  Moses  Ready  the 
Mayor  of  Newport,  represented  to  the  Parliament,  that  the  safety 
of  the  Isle  was  endangered,  while  the  Countess  of  Portland,  and 
Colonel  Brett,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  King,  we^e  suffered 
to  retain  possession  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  "  The  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  Read's  representation,  directed  the  Captains  of  the 
ships  in  the  river  to  assist  him  in  any  measures  he  should  think  ne- 
cessary for  securing  the  Island*  Read  accordingly  marched  the 
Newport  militia,  with  400  naval  auxiliaries,  against  the  Castle, 
where  Brett  had  not  above  twenty  men;  many  well-wishers  to  him 
and  the  Countess  being  deterred  from  assisting  them  by  the  me- 
naces of  the  populace,  who  now  threw  off  all  respect  for  their  su- 
periors. Harby,  the  Curate  of  Newport,  a  man  under  peculiar  ob- 
ligations to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  distinguished  himself  in  spiriting 
up  the  besiegers  against  his  lady  and  children;  assigning  tor  a  rea- 
son, her  being  a  Papist;  and  exhorting  them,  in  the  canting  phra- 

aeoftogy 

lighted,  with  bells  about  hit  legs,  hunted  owte  of  the  Island:  insomuch 
that  our  ancestors  lived  here  so  quietly  and  securely,  being  neither 
troubled  to  London  nor  Winchester,  so  they  seldom  or  never  went  owte 
of  the  Island  j  insomuch  as  when  they  went  to  London,  thinking  it  an 
East-India  voyage,  they  always  made  their  wills,  supposing  no  trouble 
like  to  travaile."  In  another  part  of  his  writings,  Sir  John  remarks, 
that  "  peace  and  law  hath  beggared  us  all ;"  but  since  his  time,  the 
legal  practitioners  have  so  greatly  increased,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
make  little  scruple  of  wishing  that  Sir  G.  Carey  was  alive  again. 

•  Clarendon's  Hist.  3.  VI.  p.  331.  f  Ibid. 
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srttogy  of  the  times,  to  be  valient,  as  they  were  about  td  fight  the 
battle  of  the  Lord. 
«*Tbe  Castle  had  not  at  that  time  three  days  provision  for  its 
-yet  the  Countess,  with  themaginutimityof  aRo- 
;  to  the  platform  with  a  match  in  her  hand,  vow- 
ing- she  would  fire  the  first  cannon  herself,  and  defend  the  Castle 
to  the  utmost  eaticsmry,  unless  honorable  terms  were  granted. 
After  some  negotiations,  articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  on, 
and  the  Oastie»aurrendered:  these  were,  that  Colonel  Brett,  the 
with  Mm,  and  their  servants,  who  composed  the  gar* 
should  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  Island:  but  were  re- 
stricted from  going  to  Portsmouth,  which  was  then  held  for  the 
King  by  Goring.  The  Countess  was  to  retain  her  lodgings  in  the 
Castle,  until  the  contrary  should  be  directed  by  Parliament.  An 
order  arrived  soon  afterwards,  prescribing  her  removal  from  the 
Isle  within  two  days  after  notice  given  her;  and  she  was  then  in- 
debted to  the  humanity  of  the  seamen  for  the  vessel  which  •con- 
veyed her  and  her  family**  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire. 

Hie  other  forts  in  this  Isle  were  also  seised;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  the  Parliament  had  appointed 
Governor,  he  was  respectfully  received  by  the  mfaabjtants,  who 
tendered  him  their  best  services.  This  decisive  step  in  favor  of 
the  prevailing  powers,  happily  prevented  the  occurrence  of  those 
\  of  bloodshed  which  speedily  desolated  the  other  parts  of  the 
Indeed,  the  security  which  was  here  enjoyed,  induced 
r  families  to  become  residents;  and  the  rent  of  land  increased 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  in  consequence,  but  fell  again  soon 
after  the  Restoration. 

The  flight  of  Charles  the  First  from  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
subsequent  events  of  his  melancholy  life,  have  a  memorable  con- 
nection with  tliis  Isle;  for  hither  the  fallen  Monarch  was  con- 
ducted after  his  unconditional  surrender  to  Colonel  Robert  Ham- 
mond, at  Titchfield  House.  Hammond  was  then  Governor  here ; 
and  Charles  presuming  pa  his  relationship  to  Dr.  Henry  Hammond, 


»  Worsley*!  Hist.  p.  115,  110. 
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his  own  Chaplain,*  thought  that  he  should  be  safe  under  the  Co* 
lead's  protection,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  proper  tea* 
of  accomodation  with  hit  enemies.  His  expectations  were,  how- 
ever, deceived;  for  Hammond  had  yet  a  closer  connection  with 
the  advene  party  than  with  the  King's  Chaplain;  as,  bytbehv 
terest  of  Cromwell,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Hampden,  and  been  promoted  to  the  .government  of  the  Isle*  of 
Wight.  For  "some  time,  however,  he  treated  his  Royal  Master 
with  every  attention,  lodging  him  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  not  as  a 
prisoner,  but  as  a  guest,  and  suffered  him  to  ride  out  for  recrea- 
tion, when  and  wherever  he  pleased.  This  conduct  was  not  agree* 
aMe  to  the  designs  of  the  ruling  powers;  and  Hammond  was  or- 
dered not  to  permit  the  attendance  on  the  King,  of  any  of  the 
persons  who  had  served  him  at  Oxford;  and  also  to  prevent  the 
JCms/s  Chaplains  from  the  future  exercise  of  their  respective  i 
tions.  The  day  succeeding  the  fbsmknon  of  the  King's  i 
rendered  fab  own  situation  less  equivocal;  he  was  deprived  of  the 
liberty  of  ranging  about  the  country,  and  confined  within  the  walk 
of  the  Castle;  but  some  degree  of  personal  freedom  was  st9  per* 
snjfttod  him  by  Heuuhond.  Even  this,  however,  was  afterwards 
abridged,  through  the  injudicious  attempts  made  to  contrive  bis 
fescue;  and  the  King  for  a  tune  suffered  the  vigor  of  his  insad  to 
bend  to  the  pressure  of  his  fete,  and  gave  way  to  emotions  of 
despondency. 

At  length,  in  the  year  16*6,  the  House  of  Commons  determined 
to*revfve  their  negotiations  with  the  captive  Monarch:  anew  treaty 
was  proposed,  and  the  town  of  Newport  was  appointed  as  ths> 
place  of  deliberation.  Here  the  King  was  to  enjoy  the  same  state 
of  freedom  as  when  last  at  Hampton  Court;  and  to  be  attended 
by  servants  of  his  own  appointment;  after  giving  his  Royal  won} 
not  to  leave  the  Isle  during  the  treaty,  nor  for  twenty  days  after, 
without  the  advice  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  The  sway  of 
the  iHurhament  was  now,  however,  more  nominal  than  real;  nod* 
after  negociations  had  been  opened,  and  continued  for  upwards  of 


*  Colonel  Hammond  was  the  Chaplain*!  nephew. 
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twoninnths,  the  array,  with  Fairfax  at  their  head,  determined- to 
inn  the  Kbg>  notwithstanding  tbe  pledge  that  had  been  given  fey 
the  Hoese  of  Commons.  Colonel  Ewes  was  dispatched  to  the  Isk? 
af  Wight  for  tins  purpose;  and  Hammond,  from  whom,  some  op-* 
position  ww  probably  expected,  was  ordered  in  the  mean  time  tw 
attend  at  bead-quarters. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  the  King  re* 
cetied'  intimation,  through  a  person  m'dnguise,  that  the  army 
meant  to  seise  on  him  that  night.  Somewhat  alarmed,  though 
doubtful  of  vJMrutk,  he  immedmtery  required  the-  attendance*  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Cooke, 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  information  he  had  received.  The 
Colonel  was  then  sent  to  make  inquiry  of  Major  Rblfe,  whonv 
Hammond  had  left  as  Deputy  Governor,  whether  any  detsgiTof 
that  nature  was  entertained,  Reife  denied  aM  knowledge  of  sad* 
sa  intent;  saying,  u  Yon  may  ssanra  the  Kiftg  from  me,  thafhe 
jnay  rest  qnietfy  this  night;  tor  on  my  m%  he  shall  have  no  distu* 
btatttHsmght/'  The  Colonel  ramarinrtgthat  he  hod  great  env 
phasis  on  the  words  thk  night,  urged  him  to  declare  whether  there 
was  any  intention  of  seising  the  King  at  all.  After  some  pause? 
he  answered,  that  "  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  the  pto> 
poses  of  die  army  at  so  great  a  distance,  but  that  as  yet;' he  haft 
mdved  no  such  orders."  '  After  some  farther  conversation  on  the 
nune  subjetct,  the  Colonel  returned  to  inform  the  King;  and  west 
•gam  sent  back  to  inquire  into  the  troth  of  a  report  which  Charles 
had  jnst  heard,  of  a  great  number  of  troops  having  landed  oh  the 
bland  that  evening. 

During  the  short  interval  of  the  Colonel's  second  absence,  the 
King  was  informed,  that  2000*  loot  softdfeis  were  tdrawn  -up  round 
CarisbfookeCasoV.  At  tius  be  seemed  greattyagheted ;  excluinimg, 
M  Surely  there  must  be  some  very  extraordinary  business  mliand, 
that  can  cause  such*'  body  of  meirto  be  so  secretly  landed,  and 
n  so  bitter  anight  as- this,  exposed  to  the  extremity  of  the**** 
ther;"  the  wind  men  blowing  very  high,  and  the  rent  ftdbng  very 
rest  Expressing,  -also,  an  amtious  desire'  fee-  further  mfcnnation/ 
polonel  Cooke  again  offered  his  services;  and  the  night  being  ex- 
2  ''.-••*  •  fremely 
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tremely  dark,  with  great  difficulty  found  Ms  way  to  the  Ctotfe;  awl 
having  rode  round  it  without  meeting  any  troops,  be  took  shelter 
under  the  gateway,  to  cover  himself  from  the  violence  of  the  ram. 
Here  he  endeavored  to  obtain  information  from  the  soldiers,  hot 
without  success;  when  recollecting  that  it  Captain  Bowreman,  wfth 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  was  in  the  garrison,  he  desired  to> 
speak  with  him.  After  sotne  time,  he  was  invited  hi,  and  was  sur- 
prised by  the  sight  of  rfbove  a  dozen  officers  of  the  army,  most  of 
whom  he  knew.  After  mutual  salutations,  he  desired  to  speak 
with  the  Governor  in  private;  but  was  plainly  told  by  Captain 
Bowreman,  "  That  he  Was  no  better  than  a  prisoner  hi  his  own 
garrison,  bring  threatened  with  immediate  death,  if  he  so  much  as 
whispered  to  any  of  his  servants.**  Some  other  circumstances  in- 
creased the  Colonel's  suspicion  that  the  seizure  of  the  King  was 
actually  intended,  and  he  again  departed  for  Newport. 

On  bis  arrival,  he  found  that  guards  had  been  placed  round  the 
King's  lodgings,  and  even  at  every  avenue,  not  excepting  the  win* 
dows,  and  the  chamber-door;  so  that  the  King  was  greatly  incom- 
moded by  the  smoke  of  their  matches.  The  centinels,  however, 
whose  matches  pYoved  most  offensive,  were  removed  on  applica- 
tion to  Major  Rolfe,  and  the  Captain  of  the  guard.  The  former 
accounted  for  the  increased  number  of  troops  round  the  King,  by 
observing,  that  the  two  companies  had' been  drawn  out  so  late, 
that  quarters  could  not  be  provided  for  them  that  night;  and  he 
had  therefore  thought  of  the  expedient'  of  having  the  guards 
doubled. 

Such  a  combination  of  events  'left  little  doubt  on  the  maid  of 
Charles,  of  the  intention  of  his  foes;  and  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  attempt  his  escape  while  it  was  yet  practicable,  both  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay:  and  the  former,  to 
show  the  possibility  of  the  measure,  passed  twice  through  *&  the 
guards,  disguised  in  a  cloak,  and  accompanied  by  Colonel  Crfoke. 
The^King,  however,  strongly  objected ;  but  on  the  Lords  resuming 
their  persuasions,  suddenly  commanded  the  Colonel  to  give  ham 
him  his  advice,  which  the  latter  immediately  suggested  hi  these 
words:  "  Suppose  I  should  not  only  tell  your  Majesty,  tint  ike 

arsny 
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army  nseaa  suddenly- to  seme  upon  your  person,  but,  by  concurring 
circumstances,  should  fully  convince  you-  of  it:  supposing  also, 
that,  beside  the  pass-word,  I  have  horses  ready  at  hand,  a  vessel 
attending,  and  hourly  expecting  me  at  Cowes,  myself  both  ready 
and  desirous  of  attending  your  Majesty,  and  the  daikues/  of  the 
aigbt,  as  it  were,  suited  to  the  purpuge,  so  that  I  can  foresee  no 
visible  difficulty  in  the  thing :  the  only  reiuaiutug  question  is,  what 
will  your  Majesty  resolve  to  doT  After  a  short  pause,  the  King 
returned  this  positive  answer;  "  They  have  promised  me,  and  f 
have  promised  them ;  I  will  not  break  first1' 

This  reply  left  very  fe»v  hopes  of  shaking  the  King's  determina- 
tion; bat  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  the  Colonel  still  continued  to 
press  aim  to  escape :  he  at  length  ordered  them  to  retire  to  rest, 
and  went  himself  to  lied,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  remaining  in 
wafting.  About  day  break,  the  King  heard  a  great  knocking  at 
hb outer  door;  and  sending  the  Duke  jto  learn  the  cause,  was  in- 
famed,  that  several  officers  from  the  army  were  desirous  of  speak- 
ing with  ham.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for  their  admission; 
when  rushing  into  the  bed-chamber  before  the  King  could  rise  from 
his  bed,  they  abruptly  told  him,  they  had  orders  for  his  removal, 
lie  omujM,  "  Whither  r  and  was  answered,  "  To  the  Castle/ 
"  The  Castle,"  said  the  King,  on  receiving  a  similar  answer  to  a 
second  question,  «  »  no  Castle;"  but  adding,  that  he  was  well 
enough  psepamd  for  any  Cattle;  they  at  length  named  Hurst  Cas- 
tle, ."  Indeed,"  said  &e  Sovereign,  u  you  could  not  well  have 
named  a  wossc/  Thus  was  the  King's  confidence  betrayed;  and 
the  shortlived  freedom  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Newport,  proved 
the  s«mwliat>  prelude  to  captivity  and  death. 

The  Duke  of  Ucbmond,  observing  the  antiety  of  the  officers 
fcr  the  isnsjMKhate  removal  of  the  King,  ordered  his  breakfast  to 
be  hastened;  yet  before  he  was  well  ready,  the  horses  arrived; 
sad  Chatiee  was  tamed  away.  The  Duke  accompanied  him  for 
about  two  mites;  but  was  then  told,  that  he *  must  go  no  further r 
-on  which,  hetookasad  fiuewellof  tbeKiug,  and  returned  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  Earl  of  Uadsnysuid  Colonel  Cooke,  who  were  now 
li^  Monaco/ the  Kb^srewv^L  They  then  all  left  the  Island* 
I  accompanied 
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f*comnanied  fay  the  Ear 1  and  Court»«  of  Somtitiai^ito^WWrf 
kig  nearltohneld,  these*  of  the  Earl,  proceeded  to his  house, 
where,  on  the  Mowing  morning,  they  drew  tip  a  narrative  of  the 
events  in  which  they  had  been  so  lately  engaged;  and  the  original 
manuscript  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  British  Museum** 
Charleswas  beheaded  in  about  seven  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  here  related.  «       . 

No  transaction  of  distinguished  historical  importance  has  since 
been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  Isle.  Its  defence  fromibrejge 
invasion  is  now  intrusted  to  a*  proper  distribution  of  the  tegular 
force,  to  its  mUkia,  and  to  iUntmieHMis  volunteers:  the  latter  alone 
•mount  to  3500;  several  hundred  of  whom  are  sea  fencihks.  The 
present  Governor  is  Lord  Bolton,  whose  annual  salary  is  500L 
besides  the  rents  of  the  Isle,  which  he  enjoys  by  his  patent 

The  form  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  that  of  an  irregular  hmengei 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  angle  it  measures  nearly  twenty- 
three  miles,  and  from  the  northern  to  the  southern,  about  thirteen; 
its  superficies  is  supposed  to  include  106,000  acres. .  lorough  the 
•riddle  of  it,  in  the  longest  dimnouy  extends  a  range  of  high  hitit, 
affording  excellent  pastnrage^fbr  sheep,  and  commanding  views 
over  every  part  of  the..  Isle,  with  the  Ocean  on  the  south  side, 
and  on  the  north,  the  beautiful  coasts  of  Hampshire,  The  free  of 
the  country  is<veiy  diversified ;  hiljjranddaje,  the  swelling  promon* 
4ery  and  the  jowly  glen,  .appear  .in  quick  succession  to  animate, 
and  give,  interest  to  the  prospects.  The  laud  round  the  coast  is, 
in  some  parts,  very  high,  particularly  ^,the.aouth,  or  back, of.  Ac 
Island,  as  it  is  common)^  (enned;  here  the  clifis  eve  xgnyjtoep* 
and.  vastjfragments  of  rock^  which  the  wanes  have  tmrietwunfd,  he 
eeatfefed<along  the  shore;  .on  the,nert^ecn4side,.  the  ground  slopes 
to.  the  water  in  easy  declivities,  excepting  towards  the.Afeefe*  or 
westerjn  pointy/here  the  cocks  are.  barer1  broken,  and  pmtyitaas. 

The  heigi^pf  the  cltfi,  of  which  Jhe  Needles  form  the  extaaae 
point,'  is,-  in  some  places,  660  feet  above  the  level  of.the.eea,  and 


*  From  this  manuscript,  as  quoted  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  the  above 
particulars  were  derived. 
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ween  wired  front  the  distance  ot  about*  a>i|uaiter  of  a  mile,  have 
a  very  sublime  and  stupendous  effect.  "These  cliffs  are  frequented 
by  immense  numbers  of  marine  bird**  a*  puffins,  razor-bills,  wBli 
cocks,  gulls,  cormorants,  Cornish-choughs,  daws,  -  starlings,'  and 
wild  .pigeons;  some  of  which* come,  at  stated  times,  to  by  their 
eggs  and  breed,  while  others  remain  there  all  the  year.  The  cHfls 
are  m  some  places  perpendicular;  in  others,  they  project  and  hang 
over,  is  a -tremendous  manner:  'the  several'  strata  fbfui  «many 
Aches;  these  serve  as-todgements  for  the  birds,1  where *hey  sit  hi 
Hack  rows,  and  discover  themselves  by  their  motions  and  Jtght, 
though  Hot  individually  visible.  Here  are  many  caverns  and  deep 
chasms  that  seem  to  enter  a  great  way  into  the  rocks;  and  in  many 
places,  the  issuing  of  springs  ibrms  small  cascades  of  rippling  water 
down  to  the  sea.  The  country  people  take  the  bhds  that  harbour 
in  these  rocks,  by  the  perilous  experiment  of  descending  by  ropes 
fixed  to  host  crows,  .driven  into  the  ground?  thus  suspended,  they 
wkh  sticks  beat  down  the  birds  as-they  fly  oat  of  their  holes,  A 
dom  birds  generally  yield  one  pound  weight  of  sen  feathers,  for 
which  the  meidiants  give  eightpenee ;  tile  carcases  ore  bought  by 
the  fishermen,  at  sixpence  per  down,  for  the  purpose  of  baiting 
then-  .crab-pots*"*  The  rocks  catted  die  Needles,  obtained  their 
name  from  a  lofty  pointed  one,'  resembling  a  needle  in  shape, 
which  had  been«digomted,  with  fhe  others,  from  the  main  land, 
by  the  force  .of  die  waves: -this  was  190  feet  high  dbove  low-water 
mark ;  bot  nearly  forty  years  ego,  -  it  fell,,  and  totally  disap- 
peared; its  base  having  been  imderanded  by  the  sea. 

AH,  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mt  are  composed  of  an  immense 
mass  of  Calcareous  matter,  of  a  chalky  nature,  incumbent  on 
tckishu,  winch  runs,  under  the  whole  Isle,  and  appears,  at  low- 
water  mask,  on  the. coast  near  MoCtiston:  this  becomes  so  indu- 
rated by  exposure  to  the  air,  a*  to  make  very  good  whetstones. 
The  fineo-stone  is  burnt?  for  manure;*  and  in  the  pits  where  it  is* 
dog  for  that  purpose;  are  found  numerous  echini,  shark's  teeth, 
These  fbssfls  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
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range  of  cUfi  wbkh  forms  the  southern  shore;  together  with  b£ 
take  and  turbinated  shells  of  various  descriptions:  the  coratia  am- 
moms  are  of  all  sines,  from  one  inch,  to  a  loot  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. A  stratum  of  Coal  discovers  itself  at  the  foot  of  Biinbridge 
Cliff,  and  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle,  appearing 
again  at  Warden  Ledge,  in  Freshwater  parish.  On  the  north  side 
of  this  stratum  lies  a  vein  of  white  Sand9  and  another  of  Fuller's 
Earth;  and  on  the  south  side  is  another  of  red  Ochre,  The  coal 
is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality:  the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  a 
about  three  feet  wide:  it  dips  to  the  northward.  A  shaft  was  sunk 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Wonley  at  Bimbridge,  to  ascertamito  depth; 
but  the  vein  was  there  so  thin,  that  it  was  judged  insufficient  to 
defray  the  expense;  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 

Freestones,  of  several  descriptions  are  found  here ;  but  none  of 
superior  quality;  though  that  obtained  in  the  quarries  near  Quarr 
Abbey,  was  some  ages  ago  in  much  request;  but  the  superior  nature 
ofthe  Portland  stone  has  long  destroyed  its  reputation.  Red  and 
yellow  Ochres  ut  particularly  observable  in  Allum  Bay,  to  the  north 
of  the  Needles,  where  their  mingled  strata  variegate  the  chffs:  in 
this  Bay,  native  Alhan  is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Here 
also,  and  at  Freshwater,  are  immense  beds  of  mkacious  or  silvery 
Sand,  great  quantities  of  which  are  annually  shipped  off  for  the 
glass  and  china  manutactories  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Worcester. 
Small  masses  of  native  sulphur  are  frequently  picked  up  on  different 
parts  of  the  shore,  as  well  as  Copperas  Stones:  the  latter  are  so 
extremely  abundant  on  the  south  coast,  that  several  small  vessels 
are  employed  in  freighting  them  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting- the  copperas.  Argilla  apyra,  or  pipe-clay,  Is  likewise 
very  plentiful  in  different  parts  ofthe  Isle. 

The  Sails  are  very  various,  but  the  prevailing  kind  is  a  strong, 
loamy  earth,  well-adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  The  quantity  of  gram  annually  raised  here,  is  computed 
to  amount  to  seven  or  eight  times  the  quantity  necessary  for  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  farms  vary  in  sise ;  therrgeneral  rental  being  from 
1001.  to  4001.  per  annirm,  with  a  few  at  5001.  The  average  rent 
per  acre  is  about  seventeen  shillings.    The' sorts  of  grain  chiefly 
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cultivated,  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas:  turnip*,  clover, 
trefoil,  vetches,  rye-grass,  and  potatoes,  are  also  grown  here.  The 
rotation  of  crops  varies  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil:  in 
the  eastern  and  central  parts,  the  course  is  wheat,  bailey,  clover, 
and  wheat;  but  on  the  stiff  days,  the  latter  is  only  sown  once  in 
four  years:  in  the  southern  part,  the  rotation  is  wheat,  fallow  and 
turnips,  barley,  and  clover;  in  the  western  part,  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  rye-grass,  and  wheat.    The  medium  produce  of  wheat* 
throughout  the  whole  Isle,  is  about  twenty-one  bushels  per  acre; 
the  medium  produce  of  barley  and  oats  is  about  thirty  bushels 
per  acre;  and  of  beans  and  pease,  about  twenty-eight  bushels: 
potatoes  are  very  productive,  though  not  greatly  in  esteem ;  and 
turnips  also  yield  a  great  increase.    The  meadow  lands  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  produce  from  one  to  three  tons  of  fine  hay  per 
acre.    The  grain  is  in  general  sown  broad-cast;  but  the  driUrtystem 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  found  to  answer  exceedingly 
well  in  the  light  and  sandy  soils.    The  manures  are,  lime,  marl, 
and  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard:  wheat  is  generally  sown  in  Oc- 
tober, and  cut  in  August.    The  elevated  tracts  are  mostly  appro- 
priated to  pasturing  sheep;  the  number  annually  shorn  is  about 
40,000;  the  wool  is  extremely  fine,  and  in  much  repute:  the 
breed  in  general  use  is  the  Dorsetshire:  about  5000 lambs  are  sold 
annually. 

The  Cows  are  principally  of  the  Devonshire  and  the  Aklerney 
breed,  though  blended  with  other  kinds :  the  butter  is  very  good ; 
but  the  cheese,  which  is  made  of  the  skim-milk,  bears  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Isle  of  Wight  Rock:  the  calves  are  remarkably  fine* 
The  Horses  are  in  general  large;  and  as  the  farmers  value  them- 
selves on  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  teams,  great  .pains  are 
taken  to  improve  them.  The  breed  of  Hogs  is  somewhat  peculiar; 
they  are  large  and  tall,  and  make  excellent  bacon. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  salubrious,  and  highly  favorable  to 
vegetation ;  its  genial  qualities,  and  near  approximation  in  mildness 
to  more  southern  regions,  may  be  instanced  by  the  profusion  of  ge- 
nial myrtles,  and  by  the  flourishing  state  of  a  vine-plantation  in  tJie 
grounds  of  Sir  R.  Worsley,  at  Appuldurcombe.  The  central  parts 
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of  the  Isle  are  subject  to  frequent  rains;  the  high  mage  of  h3b 
proving  a  constant  source  of  attraction  to  the  vapours,  and  in  the 
winter  months,  involving  all  beneath  them  in  gloom  and  humidity. 
The  general  fertility,  however,  is  so  little  affected,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  so  abundant,  that  this  Island  has  often  been  styled  the 
Garden  <tf  England;  an  appellation,  perhaps,  that  is  partly  sog- 
.  gested  to  the  mind  by  the  innumerable  plants  and  flowers  which 
grow  every  where  in  wild  luxuriance :  among  them  are  the  ophrys 
epifcra,  or  bee-orchis;  the  digitalis,  or  fox-glove;  and  the  crith- 
mum  mariiimum,  or  rock-samphire. 

The  contiguity  of  the  Portsmouth,  and  other  yards  for  ship-build- 
ing, has  operated  to  deprive  the  Isle  of  Wight  of  much  of  its  tim- 
ber; and  even  Parkhurst,  or  Carisbrooke  Forest,  which  includes 
about  3000  acres  of  good  land,  k  almost  destitute  of  trees  of  any 
value.  The  woods  of  Swainston  are  of  considerable  extent;  and 
those  of  Wooten  and  Quarr,  cover  a  superficies  of  nearly  1100 
acres:  the  oak  and  the  elm  are  the  most  flourishing.  Game  is  ve- 
ry plentiful,  though  not  so  abundant  as  formerly,  owing  to  the 
greater  havock  made  of  late  years  by  the  numerous  soldiers  sta- 
tioned here.  Foxes,  badgers,  and  polecats,  are  unknown  in  the 
Island ;  though  vipers  exist  in  great  plenty,  and  are  caught  in  large 
numbers  for  raecfccinal  purposes.  Domestic  fowls,  and  poultry, 
are  bred  here  in  considerable  quantities,  for  the  supply  of  the  out- 
ward-bound shipping. 

Great  variety  of  Fisk  is  found  on  the  coast,  and  m  considerable 
abundance :  those  of  the  crustaceous  kind  are  particularly  numerous 
on  the  southern  shores.  The  lobster  and  crab  are  of  uncommon 
size,  and  extremely  fine :  some  of  the  former  are  upwards  of  six 
pounds  in  weight;  the  latter  is  so  abundant  on  a  particular  part  of 
the  coast,  that  a  neighbouring  village  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Cra6-Niton  from  this  circumstance.  The  Isle  of  Wight  cockles 
are  very  celebrated ;  the  sand-eel  is  also  very  plentiful :  the  cuttle- 
fish is  occasionally  taken. 

The  trade  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  flourishing;  the  harbour  of 
Cowes  is  particularly  convenient  for  shipping  and  unshipping  mer- 
chandize.   The  chief  imports  are  coals,  timber,  deals,  iron,  wine, 
1  hemp, 
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hemp,  and  fruits ;  the  principal  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  barley, 
ma*,  and  salt.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  starch,  hair- 
powder,  -and  sail;  and  latterly,  the  making  of  woollens,  sacks  &c. 
has  been  carried  to  some  e&tent  in,  the  House  of  Industry,  near 
Newport. 

Several  Chalybeate  springs  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  Island;  one  of  them,  at  Black  Gang,  under  Cnale  Cliff,  is 
lery  strong:  about  half  a  mile  from  this,  atPitland,  is  a  spring, 
impregnated  with  sulphur;  and  at  Shanklin,  is  a  spring  whose  wa- 
ters are  slightly  tinctured  with  allum.  The.  springs  of  clear  water 
are  very  numerous,  and,  in  general,  extremely  pure  and  transpa- 
Mpt»  from  the  natural  percolation  which  they  undergo  through 
the  lime-stone  strata. 

The  principal  Rivers  are  the  Medina,  the  Yar,  and  the  Woolen. 
The  Medina,  anciently  called  the  Mede,  rises  near  the  bottom  of 
St  Catherine  s  Down,  and  flowing  directly  northward,  divides  the 
Island  into  two  equal  parts:  gradually  widening  in  its  course,  it 
passes  to  the  east  of  Newport,  and  in  Cowes  Harbour,  unites  its 
waters  with  the  ocean.  Numerous  smaller  streams  also  exist;  and 
various  creeks  and  bays  run  up  from  the  sea.  The  two  hundreds 
into  which  the  Island  is  divided  by  the  Medina,  axe  named  East 
and  West  Medina,  from  their  respective  situations  to  that  river : 
they  contain  thirty  parishes;  and  the  three  market  and  borough- 
towns  of  Newport,  Newtown,  and  Yarmouth,  each  of  which  re- 
turns two  members  to  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  ascertained  under  the  Act  of  1801,  was  22,097;  the 
number  of  houses  3687. 

NEWPORT 

-  Is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Island.  Its  recent  origin,  however,  has  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  antiquities,  and  it  presents  but  few  objects  of  cu- 
riosity to  engage  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  more  favorable 
situation  of  this  place  for  commercial  purposes,  than  that  of  Caris- 
brooke,  appears  to  have  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  latter  town,  and 
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to  have  been  the  rise  of  this.  Its  first  charter  of  immunities  wai 
granted  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  second  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second ;  but  contains  little  more  than  a  grant 
of  liberties  in  general  terms.  In  a  second  and  more  important 
charter,  granted  by  the  Countess  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  this  town  is 
styled  the  New  Borough  of  Medina;  and  its  Burgesses  are  invested 
with  all  the  market  tolls,  and  "  all  other  customs  whence  free 
Burgesses  can  have  liberty,"  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  the 
Countess  herself  enjoyed  them :  various  other  privileges  accompa- 
nied the  grant;  and  for  all  the  immunities  and  freedoms  thus  be- 
stowed, a  yearly  rent  of  eighteen  marks  of  silver  was  reserved  to 
the  Countess,  and  two  marks  annually  to  the  Prior  and  Monks  of 
Carisbrooke,  to  whom  the  tolls,  &c.  of  the  market  of  that  town 
belonged.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Third,  and 
various  succeeding  Sovereigns,  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  immediate  predecessor,  Edward  the  Sixth,  confirmed  also 
to  the  Burgesses,  the  petty  customs  within  all  ports  and  creeks,  of 
the  Island,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  Newport  by 
James  the  First ;  but  that  under  which  it  is  now  governed,  was 
given  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  his  thirteenth  year:  by  it  the  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  ten  Aldermen,  and  twelve 
Burgesses;  die. latter  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the  Aldermen  from  these.  The 
earliest  return  to  Parliament  was  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward 
the  First;  but  no  subsequent  return  was  made  till  the  twenty* 
seventh  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  interest  of  Sir  George  Care}* 
Captain  of  tiie  Isle,  occasioned  ja  restitution  of  the  privilege;  the 
mistaken  gratitude  of  the  Burgesses  was  evinced  by  the  immediate 
surrender  to  Sir  George,  of  the  right  to  nominate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers during  "  his  natural  life  :*  the  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the 
Corporation. 

.  The  situation  of  Newport  is  high  and  pleasant:  on  the  east  side 
it  is  watered  by  the  chief  branch  of  the  Medina  River,  and  on  the 
west,  by  a  small  stream  which  rises  at  Rayner's  Grove,  about  three 
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miles  distant,  and  falls  into  the  former  at  the  Quay,  where  the 
Medina  becomes  navigable.  Hie  houses  are  disposed  into  five 
parallel  streets,  running  east  and  west,  and  crossed  by  three  others 
at  right  angles.  The  buildings  are  mostly  of  brick;  and  some  of 
them  are  handsome.  In  the  original  plan  of  the  town,  it  was  in- 
tended that  there  should  have  been  three  large  squares,  at  the  in- 
tersections of  the  streets,  to  serve  as  markets  for  cattle,  corn,  and 
poultry;  but  the  uniformity  of  this  design  has  been  destroyed  by 
various  encroachments. 

The  Church  was  originally  (and  still  is)  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Caris* 
brooke,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  gradually  obtained  a 
power  of  choosing  their  own  ministers;  and  the  parish  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  independent,  for  many  years  previous  to 
1794,  when  the  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke  determined  to  resume  his 
dormant  rights,  and  on  a  vacancy,  nominated  a  minister  himself, 
in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants.    This  fabric  stands  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  squares  of  the  town :  it  is  spacious,  but 
low,  and  consists  of  three  aisles,  of  equal  length,  separated  from 
each  other  by  pointed  arches ;  at  the  west  end  is  an  embattled 
tower.    Its  patron  Saint  is  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second;  but  the  architecture  is  of  different  periods. 
The  various  mechanical  instruments,  that  are  sculptured  on  the 
south  wall,  as  hammers,  shears,  &c.  render  the  opinion  probable, 
that  part  of  the  expenses  of  building  was  defrayed  by  a  subscrip- 
tion of  the  meclianics  of  the  town.    The  pulpit  is  of  wainscot,  or- 
namented with  figures  curiously  carved  on  the  pannels,  in  alto-re^ 
nevo,  representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues  and  the  Liberal  Arts :  un- 
der the  sounding-board  is  the  date  1 636.     The  principal  mo* 
nument  displays  a  recumbent  statue  of  Sir  Edward  Horsey^ 
Knt.  who  was  Captain  of  this  Island  in  the  reigh  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.   Sir  Edward  is  represented  in  armour,  with  short  hair*  and 
a  qtulkd  ruff,  lying  on  a  mat,  beneath  an  ornamented  niche. 
Above  is  a  Latin  epitaph,  expressive  of  his  courage  aqd  virtues,  with 
his  arms  quartered,  and  the  date  of  his  decease,  March  29,  1582. 
This  gentleman  was  descended  from  an  ancient  {aniily,  settled  at 
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Mekoinbe-Horfey,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  acquitted  renown  for  his 
skill  and  valor  in  clearing  the  Channel  from  the  enemy's  ships. 
Though  a  far  better  man,  he  was  particularly  favored  by  the  worth- 
less Earl  of  Leicester,  with  the  management  of  whose  clandestine 
marriage  with  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  he  had  been  entrusted,  and 
-kept  the  secret  so  faithfully/  '  that  the  crafty  Earl  was  enabled  to 
deny  it,  when  under  the  temptation  of  a  fresh  -amour/  By  the 
interest  of  Leicester,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Captainship  of  this 
Isle ;  he  was  also  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  Ambassador 
to  Don  John  of  Austria  in  1576-77  *  Among  the  other  persons 
buried  in  this  fabric,  was  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  second  daughter 
of  Charles  trie  First,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  The  leaden  coffin  including  her  remains,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  vault  under  the  chancel,  in  October,  1793 :  on  it  is  the 
following  inscription  in  three  lines :  "  Elisabeth  2?  daughter 
op  y*  late  King  Charles,  Deced  Sept.  8.  mdcl."  S*nd- 
ford,  in  his  Genealogical  History,  affirms,  that  the  Princess  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  A  burial-ground  was  first  appropriated  to  this 
Church,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  a  plague, 
in  which  the  mortality  was  so  gre$t,  that  the  Church-yard  of  Caris- 
brooke was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Methodists,  the  Arminians,  the  Bap- 
tists, and  the  Quakers,  have  each  a  Meeting-House  in  this  town. 

In  the  Town-Hall,  which  is  situated  over, the  largest  of  the 
market-places,  besides  the  Meetings  of  the  Corporation,  &c.  is  held 
the  Knighttn  Court,  or  Curia  Militutn,  under  the  precedency  of 
the  Governor's  Steward,  orbis  deputy.  This  court  was  instituted  in  the 
feudal  times;  and,  as  supposed,  by  William  Fite-Osbome,  to  whom 
the  Island  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror.  The  original  judges  were 
such  as  held  a  Knighf  s  fee,  or  part  of  a  fee,  in  capite,  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Lordship:  the  present  judges  are  freeholders, 
holding  of  Carisbrooke  Castle :  these  are  empowered  to  deckle 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  generally  sit  in  rotation,  or 

as 

*  The  very  great  abundance  of  game  with  which  this  Island  was  stored, 
tradition  refers  to  Sir  Edward,  who  is  reported  to  have  given  a  lamb 
for  every  hare  that  was  brought  to  him  from  the  neighbouring  counties. 
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dictates,  three  or  more  at  a  time.  The  court  k 
held  every  Monday  three  weeks,  except  that  happens  to  be  a  ho- 
liday, when  the  .meeting  k  postponed  for  three  weeks  longer:  it 
has  jurisdiction  over  every  part  of  the  Island,  but  the  Borough  of 
Newport:  "  it  holds  pleas  of  ail  actions  of  debt  and  trespass  under 
the  value  of  forty  shillings;  and  upon  replevins  granted  by  the 
Steward,  or  his  Deputy:  the  proceedings  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  in  our  Courts  of  Equity,  and  are  carried  on  by  attormes 
adsnitted  by  the  court  The  actions  for  debt  are  tried  by  proof  of 
plaintiff  or  defendant;  or  the  defendant's  wager  of  law  with  two 
hands,  if  he  prays  it;  and  actions  of  trespass  are  determined  by 
proof  only."*  The  seal  of  this  court  represents  a  castk  with  bat- 
tlements, with  the  inscription  SIG1L:  CVRIiE:  MIL:  IN:  INSV- 
LA:  VECT1S:  +.  Some  endeavors  were  made  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Island,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  to  render 
the  powers  of  this  Court  more  aaafcagous  to  those  wherein  all 
causes  are  determined  by  jury;  but  without  effect 

The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  provision,  but  espe-: 
csaDy  with  poultry  and  butter;  yet  the  latter  is  very  dear:  fish  are 
«*tremdy  scarce,  and  ere  mostly  brought  from  Southampton.  Vast 
quantities  of  grain  were  formerly  exposed  for  sale  here,  to  the 
amount  of  150  or  200  waggon-loads  at  a  time;  but  the  illegal 
practice  of  selling  corn  by  sample,  which  has  lately  obtained,  has 
so  greatly  reduced  the  market  in  this  article,  that  not  more  than 
five  or  six  waggons  have  been  exposed  at  once  for  these  five  yean. 
At  the  Michaelmas  markets,  Newport  is  a  scene  of  great  bustle; 
every  street  is  crowded,  and  every  pubho-bouse  is  thronged;  gaiety 
has  universal  sway;  and  singing  and  dancing  fill  up  the  hoars. 

The  education  of  youth  has  been  attended  to  by  the  establish*) 
nsent  of  several  Schools.  A  Free  Grammar  School,  for  a  limited 
number  of  boys,  was  erected  by  subscription  in  the  year  1619,  and 
afterwards  endowed  with  lands  for  the  support  of  a  master;  but 
it  has  now  almost  dwindled  to  a  sinecure:  the  school-room  is  fifty 

Z4  feet 

•  Worthy's  Hist.  p.  82, 
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feet  long,  and  has  become  memorable  from  having  been  the  pine 
where  the  negotiations  between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Partia-* 
mentary  Commissioners  were  discussed.  Another  School,  tor 
clothing  and  instructing  girls,  has  been  instituted  here,  and  is  partly 
supported  by  endowments,  and  partly  by  subscription.  Two  Sim- 
day  Schools  have  also  been  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  bid  fair  to  become  of  the  most  essential 
utility. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Newport  is  about  700:  that  of  mha- 
hitnnts,  as  returned  under  the  Act  of  1801,  was  3585;  this,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  great  variation,  from  local  circumstances.  Many 
of  the  working  classes  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  starch 
and  hair-powder;  and  in  the  making  of  cracknells,  biscuit,  &c.  for 
the  use  of  the  shipping.  The  amusements  of  the  upper  ranks  are 
sought  in  a  neat  Theatre;  and  in  Assemblies,  held  at  stated  times, 
in  two  elegant  rooms  that  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  promotion  of  science,  a  Philosophical  Society  has  been 
lately  established  here.  The  streets  were  regularly  paved  a  few 
years  ago;  and,  in  digging  stone  in  the  beast  market  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  large  reservoir  was  discovered,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  formed  for  supplying  the  town  with  water  for  domestic  use; 
an  article  in  which  it  is  extremely  deficient,  from  its  elevated  situa- 
tion: the  chief  part  of  what  is  now  used  by  the  inhabitants,  is 
brought  in  water-carts  from  Carisbrooke,  and  retailed  from  house 
to  house.  The  charges,  made  on  strangers  at  the  principal  inns, 
are  exorbitant:  indeed,  this  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the 
Island,  the  inn-keepers  appearing  to  consider  all  visitors  as  objects 
of  prey.*  On  the  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are  several 
corn-mills. 

*  Those  who  are  disposed  to  survey  the  whole  Island,  commonly  fix 
their  head-quarters  at  Newport,  from  the  certainty  of  procuring  lodg- 
ing. In  this  case,  three  principal  routes  are  laid  down,  denominated* 
from  their  respective  courses!  the  western,  the  north-eastern,  and  the 

south*easteru ; 
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Dr.  Thomas  James,  a  learned  divine  and  antiquary,  appears 
from  Wood,*  to  have  been  bom  in  this  town  about  the  year  1571. 
The  tuition  of  his  early  yean  was  obtained  at  Wyckham's  College, 
Winchester,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford; 
and  became  so  celebrated  tor  his  erudition,  that  he  was  esteemed 
'  a  living  library/  He  was  the  first  Keeper  on  the  Bodleian  foun- 
dation; in  which  office  he  assisted  the  great  Camden  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  Britannia.  He  was  afterwards  made  Sub- 
Dean  of  Wells,  and  had  other  promotions.  His  knowledge  in  the 
Manuscript  Fathers  was  very  great;  and  Wood  affirms,  that "  he 
was  the  most  industrious  and  indefatigable  writer  against  popery, 
that  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  since  the  Reformation/9  He 
died  in  August,  16*29. 

About  one  mile  north  from  Newport,  is  that  admirable  institu- 
tion, the  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY;  which  originated  in  the  year 
1770,  from  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Wjght,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  mode  of 
providing  relief  for  the  poor.  In  this  assembly,  it  was  proposed 
to  consolidate  the  rates  of  the  different  parishes;  and  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  general  reception  of  the  poor,  sufficiently  large 
for  all  the  purposes  of  residence,  education,  and  employment. 
Application  was  accordingly  made  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary 
powers;  and  the  design  being  approved,  His  Majesty  was  empow- 
ered to  grant  a  lease  of  eighty  acres  of  land  in  his  forest  of  Park* 
burst,  for  the  term  of  999  years,  at  the  reserved  annual  rent  of 
SL  17s.  9d.  and  renewable  at  a  fine  certain. 

On  this  ground  the  House  of  Industry  was  immediately  began: 
it  coosisU  of  several  ranges  of  building,  of  sufficient  magnitude  for 

the 

*  Athene  Oxon.  p.  537. 

tooth-eastern :  these,  with  a  few  shorter  trips,  include  all  the  scenery  and 
objects  worthy  of  inspection  in  the  Island,  and  may  be  travelled  over 
hi  five  or  six  days ;  though  the  roads  are  very  indifferent,  and  in  some 
parts  absolutely  impassable  for  carriages,  except  in  the  finest  weather : 
this  probably  arises  from  the  roads  being  repaired  by  statute  law,  as  there 
are  no  turnpik.es  throughout  the  Island. 
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the  reception  and  employment  of  nearly  700  people;  connected 
with  courts,  a  garden,  &c.  The  principal  building  is  300  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth;  with  windows  on  both  sides, 
to  promote  the  free  circulation  of  air;  in  this  is  a  Dming-Hall,  118 
feet  long,  a  Store-Room,  a  Committee-Room,  and  many  other 
apartments.  About  200  feet  from  the  west  end,  another  building 
ranges  southward,  to  an  extent  of  170  feet:  in  this,  on  the  ground 
floor,  are  the  School-Rooms,  Kitchen,  Scullery,  Bake-House,  &c. 
and  above  them  are  various  apartments,  as  lying-in  rooms,  sidewards, 
and  twenty  separate  chambers,  for  married  poor.  At  the  end  of 
tins,  and  parallel  with  the  main  building,  is  another  range,  contain- 
ing extensive  workshops  for  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Besides  these,  and  within  the  mclosure,  is  a  Chapel,  and  various 
offices;  together  with  a  Pest-house  for  those  afflicted  with  contagious 
disorders;  and  a  small  building,  erected  a  few  yean  ago,  for  the 
admission  of  persons  under  inoculation. 

The  regulations  and  bye-laws  by  which  this  important  establish- 
ment is  governed,  are  excellently  calculated  to  further  the  advance- 
ment of  morals  and  of  industry:  even  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  their  effects  have  already  greatly  operated  to  the  advantage 
of  theicommunity;  the  poor-rates  having  been  decreased  upwards 
of  one  half  since  the  institution  was  planned.  The  sum  borrowed 
for  erecting  the  buildings,  was  20,0001.  chargeable  with  an  interest 
of  80d.  of  this,  upwards  of  one-third  has  been  liquidated;  and  as 
the  profits  arising  from  the  manufactures  carried  on  here,  has,  of 
late  years,  amounted  to  nearly  2001.  annually,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  imagine,  that  the  whole  will  be  discharged  before  the  lapse 
of  any  great  portion  of  time.  The  principal  branches  of  manufae* 
ture  are  sacks  for  corn  and  flour;  clothing,  as  kerseys,  stockings, 
&c.  dowlas  sheeting;  mops,  shoes,  and  various  other  articles.  Hie 
number  of  persons  generally  in  the  house  at  one  period,  varies 
from  500  to  550.  Relief  is  also  afforded  to  the  families  of  the  in- 
digent, who,  from  local  circumstances,  do  not  require  removal 
from  their  own  abodes.  Still  further  to  promote  the  well-doing  of 
society,  an  allowance  of  three  guineas  has,  been  lately  voted  to 
u  every  servant  in  husbandry,  day-laborer,  and  jounieyman-mc* 

chanic, 
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ehtnic,  on  loir  wages,  who  shall  many  the  daughter  of  a  cottager, 
or  laborer."  As  this  bounty  is  given  with  reference  to  the  preven- 
tion of  illicit  intercourse,  those  who  are  known  to  have  had  any 
child  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  excluded  from  receiving  it. 

The  entire  management  of  this  concern  is  vested  in  a  Corpora- 
tion, styled  "  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  within  the  Isle  of 
Wight;"  to  which  all  persons  are  eligible  who  possess,  in  their  own 
right,  or  in  that  of  their  wives,  lands  or  property  within  the  Island 
rated  to  the  poorVrate,  at  the  yearly  value  of  501.  or  are  heirs  ap- 
parent of  such  property,  to  the  annual  value  of  1001.  or  are  occu- 
piers to  the  same  amount;  together  with  all  rectors  or  vicars  within 
toe  Island.  From  these  twenty-four  Directors,  and  thirty-six  act- 
ing Guardians,  are  appointed,  twelve  of  whom  are  removed  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  June,  annually,  and  their  places  filled  by  as  many 
others  who  are  eligible.  These  are  divided  and  sub-divided  into 
quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly  committees;  by  which  means  the 
institution  has  the.  benefit  of  a  regular  superintendence  of  the  best 
land;  that  df  the  judicious,  and  the  disinterested.  The  necessary 
officers  for  the  internal  government  of  the  house,  are  appointed  by 
the  Directors  and  Guardians,  and  include  a  Governor,  a  Chaplain, 
a  Steward,  a  Schoolmaster,  a  Matron,  two  Surgeons,  a  Secretary, 
&c  These  have  regular  salaries;  the  only  officer  who  fills  a  re- 
sponsible situation  without.salary,  is  the  Treasurer.  That  part  of 
the  eighty  acres  of  land  granted  by  His  Majesty,  which  is  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  buildings  and  garden,  has  been  divided  into  fields, 
and  cultivated  with  every  appearance  of  success. 

At  a  short  distance  south-west  from  the  House  of  Industry,  are 
the  PARKHURST  BARRACKS,  and  Military  Hospital, 
which  have  been  erected  since  the  year  1773,  and  contain  every 
requisite  accommodation  for  upwards  of  3000  soldiers.  The  Bar- 
racks consist  of  various  ranges  of  building,  running  parallel  with 
each  other;  and  the  principal  of  them  measuring  16*3  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  Hospital  is  formed  by  a  centre,  and  two  wings, 
with  proper  offices,  as  fumigating  rooms,  baths,  &c.  Great  al- 
terations have  been  lately  made  in  this  building,  and  many  im- 
provements have  been  effected.     The  whole  inclosure  occupies 
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an  extent  of  twenty  acres;  of  which  about  two  acres  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Hospital.  The  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  pro- 
cured from  four  wells,  of  different  depths,  from  262  to  286  feet. 
The  streets  between  the  ranges  of  Barracks  arc  fort}'  feet  wide. 
The  magnitude  and  regularity  of  these  buildings  give  them  an  im- 
portant and  dignified  appearance. 

The  Forest  of  Parkhurst,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  Bar- 
racks and  Hospital  are  situated,  occurs  in  the  Domesday  Book, 
under  the  appellation  of  Parco  Regis,  or  the  King's  Park.  It  was 
afterwards  denominated  the  King's  Forest:  and  in  an  account  of 
rents  and  disbursements  of  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
is  a  charge  for  salaries  paid  to  a  ranger  and  two  under  keepers. 
Courts  of  Swanimote  were  also  held  here,  as  appears  by  an  an- 
cient warrant  from  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

About  one  mile  south-west  from  Newport  is  CARISBROOKE 
CASTLE,  the  most  ancient  and  important  fortress  in  the  Island. 
It  stands  on  a  high  and  commanding  situation,  on  a  conical  emi- 
nence, rising  above  the  village  of  Carisbrooke,  and  occupying  about 
twenty  acres  of  ground.  When  it  was  originally  founded  is  uncer- 
tain :  some  authors  have  attributed  it  to  the  Britons ;  and  Lhryd 
says,  there  was  a  city  here  called  Catr-broc;  words  signifying  the 
city  or  town  of  yew-trees.  Others  suppose  its  origin  to  be  Roman ; 
among  whom  is  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  assigns  its  erection  to  bis  fa- 
vorite Emperor,  Carausius :  and  Warner  mentions  six  Roman  coins, 
as  being  in  his  own  possession,  of  the  Emperors  Tiberius  Cucsar, 
Germanicus,  Vespasian,  Maximianus,  &c*  that  were  dug  up  in  a  field 
to  the  north  of  the  Castle  about  sixty  years  ago. 

The  earliest  historical  notice,  however,  of  Carisbrooke,  occurs 
in  the  Saxon  annals,  under  the  year  530,  when  the  Castle  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Cerdic,  who,  as  already  mentioned,t  bestow- 
ed the  government  of  the  Isle  on  his  nephews,  Stuff  and  Withgar; 
the  latter  of  whpm  is  said  to,  have  rebuilt  the  Castle :  this  affirma- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  rwrt  of 
the  wall  of  the  base-court,  which  bears  evident  traces  of  a  different 
origin  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fortress.  Tb* 

•  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  Appendix.        f  See  p.  335, 
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The  most  important  era  in  the  erection  of  this  Castle,  at  least  in 
its  present  form,  was  undoubtedly  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
the  Norman  Conquest;  as  we  learn  from  that  invaluable  record, 
the  Domesday  Book,  that  the  manor  of  Avington,  of  which  it  was 
anciently  a  part,  was,  in  the  time  .of  Edward  the  Confessor,  rated 
at  two  hides  and  a  half;  but  in  that  of  the  Conqueror,  at  only 
two  hides;  because  the  "  Castle  stands  upon  one  virgate."  This 
b  a  clear  proof  that,  whatever  was  the  ancient  state  of  this  fortress, 
it  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  between  the  decease  of  King 
Edward,  and  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey;  but  whether 
by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Island,  or  by  Ro- 
ger de  Breteville,  his  son,  may  be  questioned;  though  most  writers 
attribute  it  to  the  former;  yet,  as  he  was  slain  on  the  Continent 
within  four  years  of  the  Norman  Invasion,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  completion  of  the  Castle  must  have  been  left  to  his  son.  Various 
alterations  were  made  in  subsequent  reigns;  and  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  whole  of  the  original  works  was  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  fortification,  faced  with  stone,  encompassed  by  a 
deep  moat,  and  defended  by  five  bastions.  The  additions  and  re- 
pairs that  have  since  been  made,  chiefly  regard  the  improvement 
of  some  of  the  interior  parts,  for  the  purposes  of  residence. 

The  walls  of  the  Norman  fortress,  including  the  keep,  which  is 
probably  more  ancient,  inclose  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground, 
approaching  in  form  to  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  with  the  an- 
gles rounded :  these  angles  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt  when  the 
works  were  enlarged  by  Elizabeth,  as  that  to  the  south-east  has 
the  date  1601.  The  keep  occupies  the  summit  of  an  artificial 
mount,  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  situated  near  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  walls;  this,  as  well  as  the  walls,  was  defended 
by  a  surrounding  foss.  The  form  of  the  keep  is  an  irregular  poly- 
gon, about  sixty  feet  broad  in  its  widest  part,  with  walls  of  great 
strength  and  thickness:  some  of  the  angles  are  strengthened  by 
buttresses  of  hewn  stone,  evidently  more  modern  than  the  other 
parts.  A  flight  of  seventy-two  steps  leads  up  the  mount  to  the 
entrance,  which  was  anciently  defended  by  a  strong  double  gate 
and  portcullis.  On  the  left,  within  the  entrance,  is  a  larger  apart- 
2  ment, 
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meat,  in  which  is  a  well,  now  partly  filled  up  as  dangerous,  said 
to  have  been  300  feet  deep.  The  upper  apartments  are  wholly 
destroyed ;  though  a  small  decayed  stair-case  yet  remains,  which 
led  to  the  platform  on  the  summit  of  the  keep,  from  the  ruined 
walls  of  which,  is  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect,  including 
great  part  of  the  Island,  together  with  parts  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  the  Portsdown  Hills.  On  this  spot  the  Royal  flag  is  displayed 
on  days  of  public  rejoicing,  or  when  the  Governor  resides  at  the 
Castle.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mount  was  a  sally-port,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  defended  by  a  bastion,  now  destroyed. 

The  principal  of  the  Norman  works  occupy  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  area;  to  which,  the  entrance  is  on  the  west  side,  by  a 
handsome  machicolated  gate,  with  grooves  for  a  portdullis,  flanked 
by  two  round  towers:  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Lord  Widville,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  arms  being 
carved  on  a  stone  near  the  top,  with  the  rose,  the  badge  of  the 
house  of  York,  on  each  side.  This  leads  to  the  more  ancient  en- 
trance ;  the  old  gate  of  which,  with  its  wicket  of  lattice-work,  made ' 
of  oak,  and  covered  with  bars  of  iron,  still  remains,  and  opens  into 
the  inner  area;  on  entering  which,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the 
eye  on  the  right,  are  the  nuns  of  a  Guard-House,  and  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas.  The  latter  was  built  in  the  year  1738,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  Chapel,  that  stood  here  at  the  period  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  had  various  lands  bestowed  for  its  support 
by  the  different  proprietors  of  the  Lordship.  In  this  structure  the 
Mayor  and  High  Constables  of  Newport  are  annually  sworn  into 
office.  On  the  opposite  and  north  side,  are  the  ruins  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  Charles  the  First  during  his  imprisonment  in  this 
Castle :  a  small  room,  said  to  have  been  his  bed-chamber,  is  still 
shown.  Further  on,  extending  from  the  north  wall,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  area,  are  the  Barracks,  and  Governor's  House. 
These  buildings  have  been  the  work  of  very  different  periods;  and 
so  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  them,  that  the  original  form 
of  construction  is  almost  obliterated.  Among  the  arms  on  different 
parts  of  the  walls,  are  those  of  William  Fitz-Osborne ;  Isabella  de 
Fortibus;  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury;  and  Sir  George  Carey. 
.    .  Vat 
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The  Governor*!  lodgings  include  several  good  apartments,  with 
vaulted  ceilings;  they  were  improved,  and  made  habitable,  about 
the  year  1700,  by  the  then  Governor,  Lord  Cutts ;  but  having  been 
afterwards  neglected,  were  again  repaired,  and  fitted  up,  by  the 
present  Lord  Bolton. 

At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  area,  is  a  platform  for  cannpn, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Ehaabeth:  and  near  the  centre  of  the  south 
wall  are  the  remains  of  a  watch-tower.  The  ruins  of  another 
tower,  called  Mom^oy's,  though  unquestionably  part  of  the  Nor- 
man  fortress,  staml  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  area:  the  wails  are 
in  some  places  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  the  top  may  yet  be  ascend- 
ed by  a  flight  of  decayed  steps.  On  the  east  side  are  the  remains 
of  two  other  watch-towers,  and  some  buildings  formerly  used  as 
store-houses,  &c.  but  now  occupied  as  offices  for  the  Governor's 
household.  Near  the  centre  of  the  area,  under  a  small  building, 
is  a  Well,  200  feet  deep,  supplying  a  very  pure  water  for  the  use 
of  the  Castle*     . 

It  seems  evident  that  the  fortification  erected  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, must  have  been  raised  on  the  site  of  some  outworks,  or  en* 
trenchments,  that  had  previously  existed;  as  the  space  it  includes 
u  not  more  considerable  in  extent  than  the  Castle  itself  is  recorded 
to'  have  occupied  in  the  Domesday  Book;  that  is,  one  virgate,  or 
twenty  acres.  The  entrance  of  this  modern  part  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  original  fortress,  it  being  nearly  opposite  on  the  west 
side.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  about  thsee-quar* 
Un  of  a  mile  in  circumforence;  the  chief  engineer  was  an  Italian, 

named 

*  The  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  tread- wheel,  fifteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter, worked  by  an  Ass,  who  was  promoted  to  his  present  office  in 
the  year  1798,  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  long-eared  brethren,  that  had 
performed  the  same  service  twenty-six  years.  Another  of  these  animals 
died  in  1771,  having  patiently  executed  the  duties  of  his  station  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  forty- five  years.  When  this  well  is  shown  to 
strangers,  a  curious  experiment  is  generally  made,  by  letting  down  a 
lighted  lamp,  which,  in  descending,  occasions  a  strong  sound,  from  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  like  a  hollow  wind ;  and  as  the  lamp  rests  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  walling  of  the  well  may  be  distinctly  seen.  ' 
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named  Genebella,*  who  had  been  employed  oa  the  fottificatiofli 
of  Antwerp,  to  which  there  are  said  to  bear  considerable  resenv 
hknce.  The  moat  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  leading  to  the  gate, 
which  opens  into  the  area ;  over  it  is  a  shield,  with  the  date  1598, 
and  the  initials  £.  R.  In  the  east  part  of  this  area,  is  the  Place  of 
Arps,  a  large  open  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  redoubt,  or 
rampart,  of  considerable  height:  this  was  originally  set  apart  tor 
die  purpose  of  training  and  exercising  soldiers.  The  expense  etf 
the  works  raised  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  partly  defrayed  by 
a  subscription  made  by  the  inhabitants:  those  who  could  not  af- 
ford money,  are  said  to  have  contributed  labor,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  outer  foss  was  excavated  without  any  public  charge/)- 

This  Castle  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Island  from  the  very  earliest  period;  and  since  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  it  has  been  the  constant  seat  of  the  Cap- 
tains and  Governors.  Isabella  de  Fortibus  resided  here  in  great 
state  and  dignity ;  and  her  charter  to  Newport  is  dated  from  this 
place.  Here  also  the  will  of  Phitippa,  Duchess  of  York,  who  died 
in  the  ninth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  opened;  in  which  she  styles 
herself  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  adventitious  lustre  reflected  on  this  fortress,  from  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  the  First,  has  al- 
ready been  intimated ;  and  there  are  yet  some  further  circumstances 
relating  to  his  confinement  here  that  require  detail.  Among  the 
books  that  served  for  the  amusement  of  his  lonesome  hours,  were 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  and  Spencer's 
Fairie  Queen:  these,  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  some  works 
on  religious  subjects,  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  library. 
Stated  hours  were  set  apart  for  devotion  and  writing;  and  his 
Suspiria  Regalia,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  found  among  his 
books,  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  during  his  captivity. 

His 

**  Manuscripts  of  Sir  John  Oglander. 

t  In  Sir  R.  Worsley's  Hist.  Appendix,  No.  xviii.  is  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  paper  of  all  the  various  items  of  expense  incurred  in  strengths 
cning  the  Castle  at  this  period. 
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lb  mornings,  b  the  early  part  of  his  confinement,  were  generally 
employed  in  walking  on  the  rssnpwiti;  and  many  persons  obtained 
access  to  him  at  these  times,  under  pretence  of  being  touched  for 
the  King's  Evil.  Hie  subsequent  rigour  of  his  imprisonment  may 
be  attributed  to  the  attempts  made  to  effect  his  rescue. 

The  second  attempt,  and  which  seems  to  have  foiled  through 
the  Kias/s  own  inadvertency,  is  related  at  length  in  Herbert's 
Memoirs:  from  these  it  appears,  that  a  coraspoodence  had  been 
ssereHy  commenced  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  Island,  and  it  was 
determined  that  Charles  should  let  himself  down  by  a  cord  from 
ah  chamber-window;  and  again  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts; 
under  which  a  swift  horse,  with  a  guide,  were  to  be  placed  in 
readiness,  to  convey  him  to  a  vessel  purposely  stationed  at  the  sea 
side.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  scheme,  was  the  narrow  space  be* 
tweeu  the  bars;  but  Charles  affirmed  that  he  had  tried  the  passage, 
sod  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  sufficiently  large.  The  prepare 
tkms  were  therefore  completed;  the  hour  of  enterprise  was  come, 
the  concerted  signal  was  given,  and  Charles  attempted  to  force 
himself  through  the  window;  but  though  be  found  an  easy  passage 
for  his  bead,  he  stuck  fast  in  endeavoring  to  portrude  his  neck 
■nd  shoulders,  and  for  some  time  he  eould  neither  advance  nor 
retreat  His  groans  were  heard  by  his  friends  below;  but  nothing 
could  be  done  to  relieve  hhn;  at  length,  by  repeated  efforts,  he 
forced  himself  back,  and  immediately  placed  a  candle  in  the  win- 
dow, as  an  intimatidn  that  the  design  was  frustrated. 

As  this  attempt  was  not  discovered  at  the  time,  it  was  again 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  means;  and  files  and  aqua- 
fortis were  conveyed  to  the  King  from  London,  for  the  purpose 
«f  removing  the  impediments  that  had  before  obstructed  his  escape. 
Some  intelligence  had,  however,  been  received  by  Hammond, 
which  occasioned  a  more  strict  degree  of  watchfulness;  and  Major 
BoMe,  by  pretending  to  be  in  the  King's  interest,  obtained  the 
confidence  of  some  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  of  course,  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  plan.  The  night  was  however  fixed ; 
and  Charles  was  getting  through  the  window,  when  perceiving 
more  persons  beneath  it  than  he  expected,  he  drew  back,  and  re- 
Vol.  VI.  Mat,.  1805.       A  a  tired 
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tiled  to  bed.  Soon  afterwards  the  Governor  entered  the  cham- 
ber; and  Charles  found  that  the  scheme  had  miscarried.  The 
gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned,  escaped  with  much  difficulty; 
and  Charles  himself  appears  to  have  been  in  great  danger,  as  Ma- 
jor Rolfe  exhibited  a  charged  pistol,  declaring  that  he  had  resolved 
to  shoot  the  King  with  it  as  he  descended  from  the  window.  The 
seizure  of  Charles  at  Newport  has  been  already  related:  on  his 
way  to  the  sea-side  he  met  Sir  E.  Worsley,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  endeavored  to  aid  his  escape,  and  presented  him  with 
his  watch,  as  a  token  of  his  remembrance  and  gratitude.* 

The  village  of  CARISBROOKE  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Castle-Hill,  but  retains  few 
other  vestiges  of  its  former  consequence,  as  a  market-town,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Island,  than  what  are  displayed  in  its  Church, 
and  even  that  was  originally  more  extensive  than  at  present.  This 
structure  occupies  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  edifice,  of  Saxon  ori- 
gin, and  was  built  by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  and  given  by  him, 
with  several  others,  to  the  Abbey  of  Lyra,  in  Normandy,  of  which 
he  was  also  the  founder.  It  consists  of  a  body  and  south  aisle, 
with  a  handsome  embattled  tower;  the  north  aisle  and  chancel 
have  long  been  destroyed.  Near  the  altar  is  part  of  a  monumental 
stone,  rudely  carved,  with  the  figure  of  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  an  ecclesiastic,  with  a  book  and  paschal  staff;  sup- 
posed to  represent  one  of  the  Priors  of  Carisbrooke.  Against 
the  north  wall  is  a  monument  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
in  memory  of  the  Lady  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham,  who  was  Cap- 
tain of  this  Island  in  that  reign :  the  lady  is  represented  kneeling 
at  a  desk,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer;  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  ait 
six  small  figures,  represented  as  cripples,  in  allusion  to  the  charity 
of  the  deceased :  this  monument  is  much  mutilated.  In  the  body 
of  the  Church  is  a  wooden  tablet,  in  memory  of  Captain 

William 

*  This  watch  is  still  preserved  in  the  family :  it  is  of  silver,  large  and 
clumsy  in  its  form,  but  the  case  neatly  ornamented  with  Bllagree.  The 
movement*  are  of  very  ordinary  workmanship,  and  the  spring  is  wound 
«p  with  catgut.    Gilpin'sff'estern  Observations,  p.  324. 
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William  Keeling,  who  is  represented  sitting  on  the  deck  of 
a  ship,  with  ft  crown  of  glory  suspended  over  him:  Fides  is 
written  on  the  safl;  on  the  compass,  verbum  Dei;  and  on  the  an* 
cjior,  Spes.  The  inscription  below  the  ship  informs  us,  that  he 
died  in  1619,  having  been  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  James  the 
First,  and  General  for  the  Honorable  East  India  Adventurers;  it 
concludes  thus: 

Fortie  and  two  years  in  this  vessel  fraile, 

On  the  rough  Seas  of  Life,  did  Keeling  sail; 

A  merchant  fortunate,  a  Captain  bouid, 

A  courtier  gracious,  yet,  alas,  not  old. 

Such  wealth,  experience,  honour,  and  high  praise, 

Few  winne  in  twice  so  manie  years  or  daiet. 

But  what  tho  world  admired  he  deemed  but  drosse 

For  Christ ;  without  Christ  all  his  gains  but  losse : 

For  him  and  his  dear  love,  with  merrie  cheere, 

To  the  Holy  Land  his  last  course  he  did  steere : 

Faith  served  for  sails ;  the  Sacred  Word  for  card  5 

Hope  was  his  anchor ;  Glory  his  reward : 

And  thus  with  gales  of  Giace  by  happy  venter, 

Through  Straits  of  Death,  Heav*ns  Harbor  he  did  enter. 

The  Pbioby  of  Carisbrooke,  which  stood  near  the  Church, 
had  also  William  Fitz-Osborne  for  its  founder;  and  was  equally 
appropriated  to  the  Abbey  of  Lyra;  and  became  a  Ce|l  of  Bene* 
dictmes  to  that  foundation.  Edward  the  Third  granted  it  to  the 
Abbey  of  Mont-grace,  in  Yorkshire;  but  Henry  the  Fourth  re- 
stored it  to  the  Monks  of  Lyra.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
it  was  again  seized,  with  the  other  Alien  Priories,  and  granted 
to  the  Abbey  of  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  to  which  it  continued  annexed 
till  the  general  Dissolution.  Few  vestiges  of  the  monastic  build- 
mgs  remain;  and  those  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  out-houses 
and  bams  of  what  is  still  called  the  Priory-Farm :  the  shell  of  one 
of  these  buildings  is  100  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  broad ; 
the  walls  are  richly  mantled  with  ivy. 

GATCOMBE  HOUSE,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Worsley  family,  but  now  tne  residence  of  A.  Camp- 

A  a  2  belli 
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bell,  Esq.  is  beautifully  situated  oft  the  declivity  of  a  htt,  afAttl 
two  miles  southward  from  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Some  fine  tif&bef 
tfnd  coppice  #ood  ornament  the  grounds ;  and  the  scenery  actives 
interest  from  the  cotrtiguity  of  the  river  Medina,  rthich  flows  on  Ae 
east  side.  The  house  is  a  regular  square  building  of  stone,  erected 
by  Sir  E.  Worsley  in  the  year  1750.  Near  k  is  Gatcobtb* 
Church,  in  the  chancel  of  which,  in  a  recess  of  the  north  wall,  is 
an  ancient  and  curious  effigies  of  a  Knight  carved  in  oak,  supposed 
to  represent  the  founder  of  the  Church. 

The  manor  of  GODSHILL  was  anciently  part  of  the  lands  of 
tiie  Abbey  of  Lyra,  and  its  Church  was  one  of  the  ah  given  to 
that  House  by  WBham  Fhz-Osborne;  but  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  it  has  become  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley 
by  purchase.  The  Church  is  an  ancient  building,  hi  the  form  of 
a  cross,  occupying  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  commanding 
some  fine  prospects.  Here  are  various  monuments  of  the  Worsieys, 
and  other  families :  among  them,  under  a  richly  sculptured  arch, 
are  die  recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  John  Leigh,  and  Mary 
his  Lady,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Hadcet,  Esq.  who 
died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Lady's  robe  are  the  arms  of  the  Hacfcets,  and  on  each  side  of  herb  a 
child:  above  the  arch  ate  three  angels  holding  shields.  Near  this 
is  the  monument  of  Sir  Jamrs  Worsley,  and  Anne  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  above :  their  figures  are  represented  kneeling  un- 
der an  architrave,  supported  by  two  Ionic  pillats.  iht  neat  Mo- 
nument commemorates  Sir  Robert  WofeSLfeY,  who  died  a* 
1747;  and  his  brother,  Henry  Worsley,  Esq.  who  was  Go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes,  and  died  in  March,  1740:  their  busts  Tut 
placed  on  a  sarcophagus:  the  pediment  b  supported  by  pillars  of 
marble  veined,  with  the*  figures  of  Hope  and  Fortitude  on  ttVe 
fides.  Here  is  also  a  mural  monument  to  die  menlory  of  Cap- 
tain Richard  Worsley,  son  of  Sir  James,  who  died  in  nfty, 
15(5:  on  this  is  a  long  inscription  in  Latin,  containing  various  his- 
torical particulars  of  the  family. 

APPULDtJRCOMBE,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Worsley  tanAy, 

tad  now  the  property  and  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  Bart. 

2  is 
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is  about  w  iiuTe  sooth-east  from  Godshih\  to  name  is  derive*! 
km  the  British  words,  Ypwlly  dwrycwm;  signifying  the  pool 
of  water  ia4he  hollow  or  recess  of  a  hill.  The  manor  was  an- 
siariy  pact  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Montsbury,  in  Nqr» 
jnandju  and,  after  passing  through  several  families,  became  the 
property  of  Sir  James  Worsley,  of  Worsley  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  by 
pnsriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lejgh,  of  More,  in  Der- 
byshne,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present  owner.  The 
Woraleys  trace  their  descent  to  Sir  £Uas  de  Woikealey,  who  atten- 
ded Robert,  Duke  4>f  Normandy,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
land,  and  died  and  was  interred  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 

A  Priory  was  founded  here  in  the  Norman  times,  and  wap 
given  to  the  Abbey  of  Montsbury,  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of 
Deion.  Hemy  the  Fourth  granted  it,  during  a  war  with  France, 
to  the  Nuns  without  AMgate,  in  London,  who  afterwards  obtained 
a  gnat  of  all  its  lands,  including  Appuldurcombe,  Sandfprd,  and 
Week,  from  the  above  Abbey.  The  Old  Priory-Bouse,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  venerable  building,*  was  thoroughly  repaired 
k  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  family  residence;  probably 
by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who  married  the  widow  of  Sir  James 
Worsley,  and  heM  these  estates  in  her  right.  It  was  taken  down 
m  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  who, 
according  to  his  own  phrase, '  left  not  one  stone  standing:'  by  him, 
in  the  year  17 10,  the  present  mansion  was  begun  at  a  short  dia. 
taoee  from  the  old  Priory :  he  died,  however,  before  it  was  com- 
pleted; and  it  remained  in  a  very  unfinished  state  till  it  .came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  R.  Worsley,  who  has  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions, and  in  several  instances,  departed  from  the  original  desjgp. 

The  situation  of  this  bouse  is  extremely  fine:  it  stands  in  a  spa- 
cious park,  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  commanding 
various  extensive  and  grand  prospects:  the  slope  which  forms  the 
back-ground,  b  ornamented  with  beeches  of  great  size,  interspersed 
with  huge  and  venerable  oaks.    The  mansion  itself  is  bnilt  with 

Aa3  free- 

•  $ee  the  Engraving  opposite  p.  181,  in  Sir  R.  .Wecsley's  History  of 

the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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free-stone,  and,  from  its  magnitude  and  situation,  assumes  an  air 
of  considerable  grandeur;  though  the  singularity  of  its  construction 
detracts  from  its  magnificence.  It  has  four  fronts,  of  the  Corin- 
thian order;  with  projecting  buildings  advancing  from  each  front, 
and  finished  with  pilasters  and  pediments  of  Portland  stone:  the 
principal  entrance  is  on  the  east  side. 

The  interior  of  this  mansion  is  most  superbly  decorated  with 
sculptures,  paintings,  and  drawings;  most  of  which  were  collected 
by  the  present  owner,  in  a  tour  through  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tartary,  during  the  years  1785,  1786, 
and  1787.  The  collection  was  made  at  a  vast  expense;  Sir  Rich- 
ard having  freighted  a  ship  for  himself  and  suite,  and  engaged 
some  excellent  Artists  to  accompany  him.  The  marbles  and  paint- 
ings  are  principally  arranged  in  the  Entrance  Hall,  and  in  the  apart- 
ments on  the  same  floor:  most  of  the  drawings  are  preserved  in 
port-folios.  The  Hall,  which  is  fifty-four  feet  long,  and  twenty* 
four  broad,  is  decorated  with  eight  beautiful  Ionic  columns,  of  a 
composition  resembling  porphyry.  Here  many  of  the  scnlptnrei 
are  displayed,  intermixed  with  paintings,  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  which  exhibits  great  taste.  The  most  eminent  of  these  valua- 
bles wfll  now  be  described,  under  their  appropriate  heads,  with- 
out regard  to  the  apartments  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Among  the  Marbles  is  a  most  beautiful  group  of  Bacchus,  and 
his  mythological  favorite  Acratus,  winged  as  a  genius ;  a  Cupid,  found 
under  the  Colonna  at  Rome,  and  supposed  to  be  an  antique  copy 
of  the  bronze  obtained  by  a  stratagem  from  Praxiteles,  by  Lab; 
Asclepias,  the  Priestess  of  Diana,  with  a  curious  inscription  on  the 
plinth,  demonstrative  of  her  nature  and  office;  Hercules  Ebrius, 
found  in  Egypt,  represented  crowned  with  flowers  and  ribbons; 
an  Egyptian  Priest,  in  basaltes;  a  fragment  of  an  Egyptian  Idol; 
Canephora,  found  at  Eleusis;  two  Antique  Chairs,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Fulvius  Ursinus;  an  Hermean  statue 
of  Sophocles,  found  at  Athens ;  Alcihiades,  from  the  same  place; 
Anacreon;  Pherecydes,  the  Philosopher,  cotemporary  with  Thales;  a 
bust  of  Hercules  Juvenis,  with  falling  locks  on  each  side  of  the  bead, 
which  is  covered  with  the  lion's  skin;  Achilles,  a  bust  dug  up  in 

the 
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Ae  Campagin  of  Rome;  Attitius  Regulus,  a  bust;  a  group  of 
JVtfa*,  in  small,  resembling  that  formerly  in  the  Capitol;  a  bust  of 
Sappho;  a  bust  of  Jupiter ',  finely  sculptured ;  an  Herma  of  Her  cu- 
te, with  a  close  beard ;  Jupiter  and  Minerva  receiving  the  vows  of 
an  Athenian,  a  basso-relievo,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  frieze 
designed  by  Phidias,  for  the  Pantheon  at  Athens;  a  basso-relievo 
of  an  antique  Syren;  a  fragment  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
found  at  Eleusis;  a  basso-relievo  of  Pluto,  with  a  youth  stand- 
ing before  him,  extremely  curious,  from  displaying  representations 
of  die  three  kinds  of  cups  used  for  consecrating  wine;,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  antique  Terra-cotta,  representing  in  basso-relievo, 
m  Man,  with  Three  young  Women,  washing  the  statue  of  the  Deity 
of  Lampsacus  with  a  sponge;  a  large  and  very  beautifully-sculp- 
tured basso-relievo  of  a  Bull,  the  Maxima  Victima  of  Virgil,  found 
in  Magna  Gneria,  near  the  ruins  of  Crotona,  and  thought  to  have 
belonged  to  some  ancient  temple;  a  basso-relievo  of  a  Young  Wo* 
sston  caressing  Doves,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Paros,  and  conjectured 
to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles;  a  tripod  belonging  to  the  monument 
of  Lyskrates,  at  Athens;  and  a  fragmeut  found  at  tlie  Sigaoan 
Promontory,  representing  an  Aunt  and  Niece  waiting  the  answer 
of  the  Oracle/ 

The  following  Paintings  are  of  the  very  first  degree  of  merit; 
the  whole  assemblage,  indeed,  is  extremely  fine, 

Henry  the  Eighth,  on  pannel;  Holbein:  this  was  given  by 
Henry  himself  to  Sir  James  Worsley,  then  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  after  a  visit  to  Sir  James  at  Appuldurcombe, 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
tfae  Queen  Dowager  of  France;  small,  on  pannel;  Mabuse:  both 
these  pieces  are  mentioned  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes. 

Edward  thb  Sixth;  Holbeiu :  a  very  curious  small  picture, 
io  which  Edward  is  depicted  as  very  young,  with  a  rattle  in  his 

band, 

A  a  4  Sir 

•  Two  very  wmptuous  volumes,  descriptive  of  these  Marbles,  in  Its* 
Iian  and  English,  with  engravings,  have  been  printed  by  Sir  Richard 
Worsley ;  but  are  not  to  be  purchased :  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset* Place. 
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Sir  Hr*rY  Neville*  of  KHh^beer;  on  panoel;  Corndim 
Jansen:  Sir  Henry  was  Ambassador  from  Queen  Klmahcth  to  the 
Court  of  France;  and  father  to  Frances,  who  married  9k  Rich- 
ard Worsiey  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  whose  portmit, 
by  the  same  artist,  is  also  preserved  here, 

Philip  Hbbbbrt,  Karl  of  Pembroke,  a  sjnall  whole  length; 
Vandyck. 

Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the  date  1572;  Zuccharo. 

Roxalana,  in  the  Georgian  dress,  half-length;  Gtntili  Belt 
Hi.  Roxalana  was  a  Venetian,  and  was  married  to  Selhnan  the  Se- 
cond, after  having  lived  several  years  with  him,  Bellini  painted 
this  portrait  at  Constantinople,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Doge  of  Venice,  at  the  request  of  Seliman;  lbs 
died  in  the  year  IStfl, 

Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  and  his  Queen  Isabella  of 
Bourbon,  whole  lengths,  on  horseback;  Velasquez:  these  pictures 
were  brought  from  Granada;  both  of  them  have  been  finely 
etched. 

Pope  Alexander  thr  Sixth,  a  fine  head;  Titian;  this  aba 
was  brought  from  Granada,  where  Alexander  was  born, 

Ambrosio  Caradosso,  the  friend  of  Raphael,  Engraver  to 
Pope  Julius  the  Second;  Raphael, 

Head  of  one  of  the  Memci  family;  Carlo  Dolri, 

Thomas  Hobbrs,  the  Philosopher  of  Malmsbnry;  VandycL 

Six  Landscapes,  with  Figures;  ZucchareUi:  extremely  fine. 

Two  Landscapes,  Berghem;  and  owe  ditto,  GamML 

Hie  Saviour,  and  St  John  Baptist,  embracing;  Raphael, 

Consecration  of  a  Bishop;  Tmtoretto:  the  figures  in  this  piece 
are  as  large  as  life :  Paid  the  Third  is  represented  as  efiiaatiag. 

Cleopatra  applying  the  asp;  Murillo,  This  was  presented  to 
Sir  R.  Worsiey  by  a  Spanish  nobleman,  whose  family  had  pos- 
sessed it  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  composition  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  singularly  expressive  of  these  lines  in  Shakespeare's 
Antony  find  Cleopatra : 

Peace!  Peace! 
Dott  thou  not  tee  my  baby  at  my  breast. 

That  sucki  its  mine  atleep  ? 

Joseph 
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Joseph  wkb  the  iafimt  Christ;  Titian:  t  very  valuable  picture. 

St  Catherine;  Murillo. 

Daniel  in  the  lion'  Den;  Rubens. 

The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen;  Titian:  a  vwy  fine  painting,  and 
at  excellent  preservation. 

Nymph  and  Satyr;  Rubens. 

Smaanah  and  the  Elders;  Guerano. 

A  View  in  Italy;  Gas.  Pboasin:  the  figures  by  N.  Poussbi. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady;  Rubens. 

AMadoaa;  Guido. 

A  Dead  Christ;  Annibal  Caracd. 

The  Duawings  are  very  nmneroas:  among  them  are  two 
Vfews  of  Atfaeas;  the  Head  of  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Pyramids  at 
Alexandria;  the  Pits  where  the  Mommies  are  obtained  near  Cairo; 
ahe  Rains  of  tire  Gymmsum,  at  Alexandria;  Trots,  in  Asia  Minor; 
nfce  Aqueduct,  of  Justinian,  near  Constantinople ;  View  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Harbour  called  the  Golden  Horn;  Ruins  of 
the  Homariem,  near  Smyrna;  Ruins  of  Hierapolis,  in  Upper 
Fhrygia;  and  Ruins  of  a  Grand  Temple  at  Corinth:  moat  of  these 
drawings  are  executed  upon  a  large  scale. 

The  attractions  at  Appoldureombe  are  not  confined  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  mansion;  the  Park  is  well  stocked  with  deer;  and 
ahe  grounds  are  disposed  with  much  beauty,  independent  of  the 
advantages  they  have  derived  from  Nature.  Hie  prospects  also 
from  the  eminences  are  extremely  fine,  and  comprehend  a  great 
portion  of  the  We  of  Wight,  as  wefl  as  Sphhead,  Portsmouth, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Hampshire.  The  artificial  rains  called 
Cookc'$  Castle,  which  stand  on  a  rocky  cliff  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  east,  form  a  good  object  from  various  points  of  view. 
On  the  summit  of  tire  principal  eminence  in  the  Park,  is  an  obe~ 
Hsk  of  Cornish  granite,  nearly  seventy  feet  Ugh,  erected  to  the 
awemory  of  Sir  Robert  Woreley,  by  the  present  Baronet 

About  two  miles  directly  south  from  Appaldorcombe  Park,  on 
the  sea-shore,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Island, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  an  elegant  COTTAGE,  built 
a.  fiew  years  ago  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  and  surrounded  by 

grounds 
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grounds  of  an  extremely  romantic  and  piduiesque  character.  Bold 
fragments  of  jutting  rocks,  irregular  lawns,  a  crystal  rivulet,  and 
natural  groups  of  fine  elms,  combine  to  give  interest  to  the  sce- 
nery; and  still  more  to  attract  attention,  on  this  spot  b  found 
the  only  Vineyard  in  England.  This  has  been  raised  by  Sir 
Richard  under  the  inspection  of  a  French  Vigneron,  who  cam* 
menced  his  operations  in  the  year  1792,  and  the  plants  were  put 
in  the  March  following:  it  consists  of  two  plantations,  occupying 
about  three  acres  of  ground,  sheltered  from  all  unfriendly  blasts 
by  a  high  range  of  rocky  hills.  The  vines,  which  are  of  the  white 
Muscadine  and  Plant  Verd  sorts,  are  planted  in  beds  twelve  feet 
wide;  being  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  foot  and  a  half  between  each 
plant.  The  stems  are  about  eight  inches  high,  with  two  shoots 
on  each  stem,  which  are  regularly  cut  off  every  spring,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  other  young  ones;  the  shoots  are  kept  at  the 
length  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half:  a  light  white  wine  is 
made  from  the  grapes.  The  novelty  of  this  plantation,  and  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  coast,  have  attracted  numerous  visitants  to 
this  part  of  the  Island. 

The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  the  smallest  in  the  Island,  aud 
perhaps  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  its  length  being  not  more  than 
twenty  feet,  and  its  breadth  only  twelve.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
parish  consists  of  a  slip  of  land,  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
along  the  sea  shore,  and  forming  part  of  the  romantic  tract  called 
UNDERCLIFF,  which  reaches  from  a  small  house,  called  Knowles, 
on  the  west,  to  Bonchurch  on  the  east;  a  distance  of  nearly  six 
mues.  Above  this  singular  region,  the  downs  terminate  abruptly 
in  a  steep  precipice  of  limestone  rock,  which  accompanies  the  Un~ 
dercliff  through  its  whole  length,  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  line, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  an  immense  stone  wall,  particularly 
when  seen  from  any  distance.  The  general  elevation  of  this  preci- 
pitous descent  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet:  the 
tract  of  land  immediately  beneath  it  extends  to  the  sea,  varying  in 
breadth,  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  upwards. 
"  Through  this  interval  of  rock  and  water,  colossal  fragments  of 
stone,  torn  or  sunk  from  the  precipice  by  some  great  convulsion  of 

nature, 
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nature,  lie  scattered  fai  the  most  irregular  confusion.  These  solid 
muses  ere  of  such  a  ponderous  magnitude,  that  they  form  emi- 
nences of  the  most  capricious  shapes;  while  the  intermediate  spaces 
become  deep  values,  in  which  bouses  are  built,  and  even  ashes 
and  elms  are  seen  to  flourish,  sheltered  from  the  storms  and  the 
spray  of  the  sea,  by  the  hospitable  and  lofty  shades  of  these  frag- 
ments. Every  spot  of  this  land/  that  can  bear  the  impresses 
of  a  plough,  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  well  cultivated;  but  the 
fruitful  patches  are  of  all  sues  and  figures;  and  huge  rocks,  co- 
vered with  briars,  frequently  arise  from  amidst  a  polygon  inclosaee 
of  two  or  three  acres.0*  The  inequalities  and  rapid  descents  of 
many  of  the  spots  thus  cultivated,  occasion  the  ploughing  them  to 
be  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty;  and  five  or  six  horses  are  in 
some  places  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Many  fresh  separations 
from  the  precipices  are  visible;  and  the  huge  fragments  beneath, 
frequently  discover,  by  their  form,  the  situations  from  which  they 
have  fallen.  The  road  below  the  cliff  is  stony  and  irregular;  but 
every  inconvenience  is  compensated  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
In  some  particular  situations,  a  very  distinct  echo  is  returned  from 
these  rocks,  even  to  the  repetition  of  four  syllables. 

About  a  mne  from  St.  Lawrence  is  another  beautiful  retreat* 
called  STEEPHILL,  now  inhabited  by  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  but 
formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Hans  Stanley,  Esq.  who  built  the 
Cottage  when  Governor  of  this  Isle.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  die* 
membered  rocks  before  described,  nearly  half  way  between  the 
base  of  the  precipice  and  the  sea;  and  though  small,  is  fitted  up 
with  much  elegance.  Some  beautiful  sea-pieces,  by  Vandevefde, 
ornament  the  interior.  The  cliffs,  which  are  here  covered  with 
shrubs  and  coppke-wood,  afford  a  fine  and  umbrageous  canopy 
over  the  walks  that  have  been  formed  beneath.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  This  part  of  the  coast  abounds  with 
shell-fish  of  every  kind;  and  vast  quantities  of  crabs  and  lobsters 
are  annually  taken  in  the  summer-eeason :  the  crab»pots,  as  they 
are  called,  are  a  sort  of  baskets  made  of  wicker.  The  sun~Juh  is 
sometimes  caught  on  this  shore.  A  few 

*  Wyndham's  Picture  of  ihe  hie  of  Wight* 
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A  few  yards  below,  and  abaost  under  the  ttiephill  Cottage,  u 
Ihc  Afae  /an,  where  parties  usually  refresh  laemsalw  beneath  the 
epiea^fohngeofaluftiirirt  From  Steepldl  the  etua- 

toy  begins  to  wear  a  more  open  and  cultivated  appiwuff,  tat 
•sanely  less  romantic;  the  precipitous  wall  is  succeeded  by  a  rapid 
verdant  slope  of  much  greater  elevation,  trodden  eojy  by  i 
and  m  one  part  abating  the  mad  to  a  narrow  and  ( 
an  the  brink  of  a  moukkimg  «la%  where  a  lew 
hardly  sefficke*  to  secure  the  traveller  fremdajujer.  OndoafaliDf 
Am  point,  the  hamkt  of  VENTNOR  presents  itself  formed  by  a 
:  of  ueat  cottages,  chiefly  inhabited  by  uuberaeee*  open  to  the 
in  frost,  and  bached  by  woods,  and  the  high  down*  of  fit 
The  situation  of  Ventnor  Mill  is  well  known *oeil  Ac 
\  of  this  Island,  from  its  highly  picturesque  situation:  it  is 
worked  by  a  small  stream,  which  rises  about  a  quarter  of  an* 
above,  and,  after  passing  the  mill-dam,  falls  in  a  cascade  upon  the 


The  COTTAGE  of  St.  Bonifacb  is  finely  sealed  at  the  fret 
of  the  steep  and  mountainous  eminence  of  the  same  name,  oa  s 
small  level  plain.  This  was  the  property  of  the  late  CekmclHiil 
who  obtained  it  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the 
Popham  fiunOy:  the  grounds  are  disposed  with  much  jmlyjscat 
and  possess  great  natural  beauty.  In  front  of  the  Cottage  are  se- 
veral long  ranges  of  rock,  covered  with  coppice-wood;  and  ad- 
mitting some  partial  views  of  the  sea.  At  a  short  distance  m  a 
Spring,  the  virtues  of  which  were  formerly  held  m  such  Jag*  re- 
pute, that  even  seamen  were  accustomed  to  lower  the  fore^tonuast 
on  sailing  past  this  place. 

Io  approaching  the  village  of  St.  Boniface,  or  BONCHUBCH, 
as  it  has  long  been  corruptly  termed,  the  scenery  aamaMsaujey 
dafaent  character :  "  the  smooth  declivity  of  the  down  is  abruptly 
changed  to  a  dreary  and  romantic  waste  of  craggy,  broken,  and 
almost  naked  rocks;  not  of  the  magnitude  of  those  between  St 
Lawrence  and  Steepbill,  but  such  as  may  be  expected  on  the  sale 
of  a  mountain,  where  one  great  stone  is  checked  in  its  progress  by 
the  projection  of  another,  that  is  firm  enough  to  resist  its  further 
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the  lower  parti  consist  of  the  same  stupendous  1 
i  in  the  other  spots  of  the  IMeicuiT,  on  tone  of  which 


Boif  cmrnca  Cottaob,  die  property  of  — —  Hatfield;  Esq. 
standi  in  a  most  romantic  situation:  nearly  opposite,  is  a  singular 
lock,  abruptly  starting  from  the  ground;  on  this,  the  proprietor  of 
the  cottage  has  erected  a  prospect  seat,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  small  fort.    The  village  Church  is  embosomed  in  fine  trees:  it  is 
a  small  boikiing,  displaying  marks  of  antiquity,  particularly  in  a 
i  at  the  entrance, 
the  birth-place  of  the  gallant  Admibal  Hob* 
sow,  who  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  taylor;  but  disliking  his  situation,  and  inspired  by 
the  sight  of  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  coming  round  Dun-nose, 
he  suddenly  quitted  his  woik,  ran  to  the  beach,  jumped  into  the 
fat  boat  he  saw,  and  plied  bis  oan  so  skilfiiHy,  that  he  quickly 
leached  the  Admiral's  ship,  where  he  entered  as  a  sea-boy.  Within 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  they  met  a  French  squadron;  and  du- 
ng the  action  that  ensued,  while  the  Admiral  and  his  antagonist 
were  engaged  yankmn  and  yard-arm,  young  Hobson  contrived  to 
jrt  on  board  the  enemy  s  ship  unpercetved,  and  struck  and  carried 
•fftbe  Frendi  flag:  at  the  moment  when  he  regained  his  own  i 
«!,  the  British  tan  shouted  '  Victory/  without  any  other 
than  that  the  enemy's  colon  had  disappeared.    The  French  crew, 
thsown  into  coafusson  by  this  event,  ran  from  their  guns,  and  while 
the  afteen  were  inen^ctuaJly  endeavoring  to  ratty  diem,  the  Bit* 
ma  seaman  boarded  their  ship,  and  forced  them  to  surrender. 
At  this  juncture,  Hobson  descended  from  the  shrouds  with  the 
touch  nag  wrapped  round  his  arm;  and,  after  triumphantfy  ex- 
HMung  his  prim  to  the  seamen  on  the  main-deck,  he  was  ordered 
*>  the  quarteiMaeck,  where  the  Admiral  complimented  him  on  his 
bavery,  and  assured  him  of  his  protection.    From  this  period  his 
fn«otion  was  rapid;  and  having  passed  through  the  mforior  ranks 

of 
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of  the  service  with  much  credit,  be  was  made  Admiral;  and  so 
great  was  die  confidence  which  his  Sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  reposed 
m  his  discretion,  that  she  gave  him  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
with  a  commission  to  cruize  as  his  own  judgment  dictated. 

The  rude  promontory  of  Dun-nose  presents  its  craggy  heights 
beyond  Bonchurch,  and,  by  precluding  all  passage  along  the  shore, 
obliges  the  traveller  to  climb  a  steep  and  zig-zag  road,  that  has 
been  formed  with  much  labor  through  the  huge  masses  of  dis- 
jointed rock,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  acclivity  in  all  directions. 
On  ascending  the  hill,  and  passing  through  some  of  the  large  and 
fertile  fields  on  its  summit,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  chasm  called 
Luccombe  Chine  :  the  sides  of  this  ravine  are  clothed  with 
shrubs  and  brush-wood;  and  at  the  bottom  runs  a  stream  of  fine 
water,  which,  at  the  termination  of  the  Chine,  forms  a  small  cas- 
cade. Before  so  much  attention  was  given  to  prevent  illicit  trade, 
Luccombe  Chine  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  smugglers;  and  many 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  property  are  known  to  have  been  se- 
curely concealed  in  its  recesses. 

The  next  remarkable  object  on  this  coast  is  SHANKLIN 
CHINE,  a  chasm  of  a  similar  description  to  that  of  Luccombe, 
but  on  a  more  enlarged  scale;  and,  in  consequence,  assuming  a 
greater  proportion  of  magnificence  and  grandeur.  It  commences 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  gradually  increasing  m 
breadth  and  depth,  becomes,  where  it  opens  to  the  sea,  nearly 
sixty  yards  wide,  and  ninety  deep.  Through  the  depths  of  the 
cavity  flows  the  Shanklin  rivulet,  which  rises  to  the  south  of  the 
village,  and,  after  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  its  pellucid  waters, 
hurries  down  the  Chine,  and  in  one  part  forms  a  rail  of  about 
twenty  feet.  On  rocky  ledges,  of  different  elevations  near  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine,  are  two  picturesque  cottages;  near  the  lower- 
most of  which,  a  winding  path,  and  some  irregular  stone  steps, 
lead  the  venturous  traveller  to  the  sea-shore.  In  some  places,  the 
water  is  almost  concealed  from  sight,  by  the  quantity  of  shrubs, 
briars,  dwarf  trees,  aud  under-wood,  which  fringe  the  interior  of 
the  chasm. 

"Exclusive 
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"  Exclusive  of  the  Chine  of  Shanklin,"  observes  Mr.  Wyndham, 
"  which  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the  principal  objects  of  the 
bland,  the  parish  itself  invites  the  attention  of  every  observing 
passenger;  for  though  not  large;  the  neatness  of  every  cottage;  the 
park-tike  lawns  thnough  which  the  shady  current  meanders  to  the 
Chine;  the  acclivities  around  them,  enriched  with  coppices,  and 
with  respectable  ashes  and  oaks;  and  the  mountainous  range  of  its 
coast,"  form  a  variety  of  fine  prospects,  of  striking  beauty  and 
contrast. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  that  with  an  air  of  great 
confidence,  that  Shanklin  Down,  which  rises  to  the  south-west 
of  the  village,  has  considerably  increased  both  in  bulk  and  height 
within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years:  Warner  mentions  it  as  a  well- 
known  fact;  and  other  writers  corroborate  his  testimony.  The  in- 
crease in  its  elevation  is  said  to  be  at  least  '  one  hundred  feet;'  as 
demonstrated  by  its  appearance  from  St.  Catherine's,  from  which, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  it  was  not  to  be  discovered,  through 
the  intervention  of  Week  Down,  but  is  now  seen  rising  above  the 
latter  from  the  same  spot,  to  the  full  height  above  mentioned. 

SANDOWN  COTTAGE,  formerly  the  elegant  retreat  of  the 
late  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  the  chief  star  in  the  political  horizon  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  is  situated  near  the 
shore  of  Sandown  Bay,  which  extends  about  six  miles,  the  eastern 
extremity  being  terminated  by  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Culver,  and 
the  south-western  by  the  craggy  rocks  of  the  mountainous  point  of 
Dun-nose.  The  house  is  small,  and  elegantly  fitted  up:  in  the  gar- 
dens are  some  detached  and  pleasant  apartments,  constructed  with 
floor-cloth  of  the  Kensington  manufacture:  these  were  ornamented 
with  much  neatness  and  classic  taste  by  the  late  owner.  The 
grounds  are  extremely  pleasant,  though  not  extensive.  Immediate* 
ry  adjoining  to  the  south-west,  a  range  of  Barracks  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  300  men. 

About  half  a  mile  eastward  from  the  Cottage,  is  SANDOWN 

FORT,  a  regular  quadrangular  fortification,  flanked  with  four 

bastions,  situated  on  the  level  of  the  beach,  and  encompassed  by 

a  ditch.    This  was  built  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  yet 
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having  been  greatly  neglected  after  the  rise  of  the  English  navy, 
it  became  ruinous;  but  has  of  late  years  been  repaired,  and 
strengthened,  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  again  placed  on 
the  military  establishment :  it  is  now  the  most  considerable  fort  in 
the  Island.  During  the  American  War,  k  was  Attacked  by  several 
privateers,  though  without  effect 

CULVER  CUFFS,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  (too  feet,  and 
terminate  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Kmbridge  Down,  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  name  from  the  Saxon  Culvre,  signifying 
a  pigeon:  numerous  flocks  of  this  species,  as  well  as  other  kiads 
of  birds,  breed  in  the  precipitous  recesses  of  the  Ctifis;  which  were 
also  fiunous  for  a  peculiar  breed  of  hawks,  now  leas  plentiful  than 
formerly.  An  eagle's  nest  was  likewise  taken  on  these  steeps  so 
lately. as  the  year  1780,  by  one  of  the  gatherers  of  SampMn, 
which*  grows  here  in  abundance. 

At  the  eastern  part  of  the  Clifis,  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below 
the  summit,  is  a  natural  hollow,  called  the  Hermit's  Hole,  the 
path  to  which  is  steep,  narrow,  and  rugged;  only  fit  to  be  trod 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  explore  the  recesses  of  these  crag- 
gy eminences.  This  opening  is  but  of  small  extent,  and  scarcely 
repays  the  difficulty  of  reaching  k,  unless  the  idea  of  danger  nay 
be  supposed  to  give  point  to  the  interest.  The  Gifts  command 
the  whole  sweep  of  Sandown  Bay,  with  Shanklin  and  Dun-nose  is 
the  distance.  The  views  from  the  summit  of  Bimbbibgb  Down 
are  peculiarly  fine,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  from 
any  other  part  of  the  Island;  particularly  at  the  time  of  high  wa- 
ter, when  Brading  Harbour  resembles  an  extensive  lake,  snnonad- 
ed  with  gentle  slopes,  covered  with  wood.  The  northern  prosperis 
comprehend  St.  Helen's  Road,  Spithead,  and  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Hampshire.  The  peninsula  of  Bimbridge  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Manor  of  Y AVERLAND  was  anciently  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Sir  Thomas  de  Aula,  whose  heiress  conveyed  it  totbeRus- 
sels,  by  marriage,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  passed  by  an  heiress  to  Stephen  Hatfield; 
and  again  devolving  to  females,  was  purchased,  in  the  first  of 
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Queen  Mary,  by  German  Richards,  Esq.  the  last  of  whose  fami- 
ly devised  it,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright;  and 
in  default  of  his  issue,  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  Manor- 
House  k  a  spacious  and  respectable  building,  apparently  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  occupying  a  bold  situation  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  village.  Near  it  is  the  Church,  a  small  edifice,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Russels.;  the  door-way  is  ornamented  with 
a  curious  semicircular  arch. 

BRADING 

Is  an  ancient  market-town,  consisting  of  one  long  street  of  irre- 
gular buildings,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Brading  Haven,  to 
which  a  convenient  quay  is  attached,  with  store-houses  tor  com, 
&c.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  represented  in  Parliament ; 
but  were  excused  from  returning  members  on  their  own  petition, 
on  account  of  inability  to  support  them ;  each,  representative  hav- 
ing been  paid  four-pence  daily.  No  charter  is  extant  o(  an  earlier 
date  than  the  first  of  Edward  the  Sixth;  yet  the  town  was  incor- 
porated long  before  that  period;  and  is  still  governed  by  its  cor- 
porate officers,  consisting  of  a  senior  and  junior  Bailiff,  a  Recorder, 
and  thirteen  Jurats.  The  common  seal  is  encircled  with  the  words, 
The  Kyng's  Towne  of  Beaydyngb;  and  the  fee-farm  annu- 
aHy  paid  into  the  Exchequer  is  four  marks,  or  21.  Ids.  4d.  The 
Town-Hall  is  a  small  structure  near  the  Church,  with  a  market- 
place beneath. 

The  Church  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  foundation  of 
the  kind  in  the  Island :  Sir  John  Oglander  attributes  its  erection  to 
Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the  year  704,*  who  is  said  to  have 
baptised  his  first  convert  on  this  spot.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are 
evidently  of  the  Saxon  order  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end ;  trie  aisles 
are  separated  from  the  nave  by  pointed  arches  of  different  forms ; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  aisle  b  a  small  Chapel:  that  to  the  south 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  Oglander  family.    On  the  monument 
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of  Sir  John  Oglandbr,  and  his  father  Sift  William,  aft 
their  effigies,  represented  in  complete  armour,  carved  in  wood. 
In  die  chancel,  curiously  cut  on  a  large  slab,  is  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  armour,  with  his  feet  resting  on  two  dogs;  together  with 
the  figures,  in  ornamental  niches,  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Saviour,  and  twelve  Apostles;  round  the  verge  is  this  inscription: 

ftic  Jaert  nobfli*  Jennie  CfcetalWn  atmiaer  Hum  trftifhat 

m§ 
«on0taBufariu0  ca0tii  He  IPorceatte,  Qui  cbiit  anno  Unu  mille . 

mo  o 

quafcrtnaflw  Quafctaae*  prime,  lie  ultima  men*:  octobri* :  anfcai 

eju*  reautfflcat  in  pace*  Statu. 

In  tlie  Church-yard,  on  the  grave-stone  of  Mrs.  Ann  Berry,  is 
the  following  epitaph,  which  has  been  beautifully  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  Calcott,  as  a  glee  for  three  voices : 

Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear 
That  mourns  thy  exit  from  a  world  like  this; 

Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  here. 
And  stay'd  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of  bliss. 

No  more  confin'd  to  groveling  scenes  of  night, 

No  more  a  tenant  pent  in  mortal  clay ; 
Now  should  we  rather  hail  thy  glorious  flight, 

And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of  day. 

BRADING  HAVEN  is  an  extensive  tract  of  marshy  ground, 
covered  every  tide  by  the  sea,  and  at  high  water  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  small  vessels  to  the  quay.  As  the  sea  flows  in  through  a 
very  narrow  channel,  the  proprietors  of  this  manor  have  several 
times  been  induced  to  endeavor  to  exclude  it  by  an  embankment; 
and  the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  ever-memorable  pro- 
jector of  the  New  River,  had  at  one  period  nearly  effected  this 
object;  but  in  a  wet  season,  the  fresh  water  which  filled  the  inner 
part  of  the  haven,  combining  with  the  waves  at  a  high  spring  tide, 
completely  destroyed  the  works,  which  had  been  raised  at  an  ex- 
pense of  70001.  The  Haven  includes  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred acres:  it  abounds  with  excellent  oysters,  mullet,  whitings 

2  and 
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Ait  Afrtish:  cockles  are  also  caught  here  in  prodigious  >|ftenty; 
the  gathering  them  employs  a  great  number  of  Women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  summer  season.  Brading  Parish  is  still  one  of  the 
largest  a  the  Island;  though  the  parishes  of  St.  Helen's,  Yaver- 
famd,  Shanldin,  and  Bonchnrdi,  have  all  been  taken  out  of  its  an- 
cient limits.  The  number  of  houses  it  contained,  as  returned  un- 
der the  act  of  1301,  was  255;  that  of  inhabitant*,  1529. 

NUNWELL,  (be  ancient  seat  of  the  Oglanden,  arid  no*  the 
ptopeity  of  Sir  William  Oglander,  is  situated  about  one  mile  We* 
from  Brading,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  descending  from  the  foot  ctf 
Nonwell  Down.  The  mansion  is  a  plain  buttling  rf  brick,  Sbd- 
tered  by  a  lofty  grove  of  ash  and  lime-trees;  it  has  been  nrach  im- 
proved by  the  presort  owner.  The  Park  is  about  two  miles  m  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  some  very  fine  oaks.  The  grounds  ar^ 
well  diversified. 

On  the  summit  of  Asrar  Down,  which  rises  to  the  wtt  df 

NanweB,  and  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  Arreton  Down, 

b  a  triangular  Pyramid  of  stone,  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  the 

apex  finished  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  was  erected  by  Govferri- 

ment  in  the  year  1735,  as  a  Sea-Mark;  the  summit  of  the  Down 

being  conspicuous  from  almost  every  point  of  the  horizon.    Thh 

views  from  it  are  of  proportionable  extent  and  beauty.    Near  th* 

Pyramid,  a  Signal-House  has  been  lately  built,  for  the  purpose  of 

communicating  with  three  others  placed  in  different  parts  of  tbt 

Island,  and  designed  to  convey  information  of  whatever  shipping 

may  appear  on  any  quarter  of  the  coast    At  the  foot  of  the  Down, 

on  the  south,  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  mansion,  called  KNfGtt- 

TbN  HOUSE,  the  seat  Of  G.  M.  Bisset,  Esq.    This,  from  the 

hflb  above,  appears  to  be  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley  j  yet 

its  prospects  are  extensive,  from  the  yet  lower  elevation  of  the  a&> 

jacent  country.    The  grounds,  though  not  extensive,  contain  sotttt 

fine  timber. 

ST.  HELEN'S  GREEN  is  a  small  village  of  scattered  cottages, 
neatly  trait  with  stone,  and  thatched:  the  ancient  Church  was 
partly  taken  down  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
Chnrcb-yard  having  be«encroacbedoa  by  Ae  sea:  the  tower  was 
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suffiend  to  remain  as  a  mark  for  seamen.  The  new  Church  a  a 
small  edifice,  standing  in  a  more  elevated  situation  to  the  north- 
west of  the  village. 

In  this  palish,  in  a  beautiful  situation  opposite  St  Helen's  Road, 
was  a  Priory  for  Cluniac  Monks,  founded  before  the  year  1155, 
and  made  subordinate  to  some  Abbey  in  Normandy.  .  The  site  of 
the  ancient  building  is  now  Occupied  by  the  seat  of  Sir  Nash  Grose, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  whose  mansion, 
denominated  PRIORY,  commands  some  delightful  views  of  the 
Hampshire  and  Sussex  coasts.  This  edifice  has  been  much  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  present  possessor:  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  spacious  lawn,  that  gently  declines  from  the  house  to  the 
brink  of  a  high  ridge,  the  steep  bank  of  which  is  covered  with 
wood  down  to  the  water's  edge:  through  this  wood  various  plea- 
sant walks  have  been  cut,  of  irregular  breadths,  according  to  the 
steepness  of  the  declivity.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  wood  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Watch  Tower,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Priory.  The  whole  of  this  demesne  is  formed  of  a  narrow 
sup  of  ground,  about  a  mile  in  length,  extending  along  the  shore. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-west  from  Priory,  is  FAIRY 
HILL,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Oglander;  the  house  is  a  neat 
structure,  and  the  grounds  are  pleasantly  disposed  as  a  forme  ornee: 
the  sea  views  comprehend  Spithead,  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
On  the  sea-shore,  near  Old  Fort,  is  a  Solum. 

ST.  JOHN'S,  situated  near  the  angle  of  the  road  between  Bra- 
ding  and  the  north  coast  of  the  Island,  is  the  residence  of  Edward 
Simeon,  Esq.  The  House,  a  small  but  neat  building,  was  erected 
by  the  late  Lord  Amherst:  it  stands  on  a  lofty  eminence,  in  the 
centre  of  a  sloping  lawn,  environed  by  trees,  and,  from  its  elevated 
site,  commands  some  very  extensive  prospects,  particularly  to  the 
north:  the  grounds  have  been  lately  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Repton.  Between  this  demesne  and  the  sea,  is  Aflby,  the 
pleasant  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker.  The  northern  pros- 
pects from  this  mansion  are  similar  to  those  from  St.  John's. 

RYDE  is  an  irregular,  but  flourishing  place,  consisting  of  two 
divisions!  called  Upper  and  Lower  Ryde,  from  their  relative  skua- 
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tfoas.  Lower  Ryde  is  near  the  water's  edge,  under  a  steep  bank, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  land  nearly  twelve  acres  in  extent, 
which  separates  it  from  Upper  Hyde.  This  is  the  most  populous 
and  respectable  part  of  the  village;  and  the  variety  of  prospects  it 
affords,  renders  it  extremely  pleasant.  Hyde  is  the  principal 
thoroughfare  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Portsmouth;  and  any 
person  wanting  to  cross,  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
command  a  boat  to  go  off  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  on  paying  five 
shillings:  the  usual  charge  in  the  regular  boat,  is  only  one  shilling. 
Here  is  a  bathing-machine;  but,  from  the  flatness  of  the  shore,  die 
time  of  bathing  varies  daily.  The  accommodations  at  Ryde  have 
been  much  improved  of  late  years;  and  several  good  lodging- 
booses  have  been  opened. 

The  road  between  Ryde  and  Binstead  is  exceedingly  pleasant. 
Binstead  Church  displays  marks  of  considerable  antiquity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  arch  which  separates  the  nave  and  chancel;  and  in 
the  arch  of  a  door-way,  now  closed  up,  on  the  north-side,  die 
key-stone  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  rudely  sculptured  figure, 
represented  as  sitting  naked  on  a  kind  of  bracket,  resembling  a 
horse's  head.  This  sculpture,  called  the  Idol  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, has  given  rise  to  much  fanciful  discussion. 

Near  Binstead  are  the  ancient  Quarries,  from  which  part  of  the 
stone  employed  in  the  building  Winchester  Cathedral  was  ob- 
tained; and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west,  are  the 
remains  of  QUARR  ABBEY,  founded  originally  for  Cistercians, 
by  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  the  First, 
h  was  dedicated  to  St.  Maty;  and  its  benefactors  were  so  nume* 
tons,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Dissolution,  its  annual  revenues 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  1341. 13s.  lid.  but  Speed  states  them  at 
1S4I.  Is,  10d.  Henry  the  Seventh  granted  the  demesnes. to  John 
and  George  Mills,  who  destroyed  the  principal  buildings  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials.  The  Abbey  estate  was  afterwards  pur* 
chased  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Flemyng,  in  the  possession  of  whose 
descendants  it  yet  continues. 

The  situation  of  Quarr  Abbey  is  very  fine:  the  sea  opens  on  the 
north;  and  on  the  south  and  east,  are  rich  and  luxuriant  woods. 

Bb3  Most 
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of  ground*  is  ytet  standing;,  together  with  remains  of  two 
which  formed  the  entrances  on  the  north  and  sooth:  each 
gale  was  secured  by  a  portcullis;  and  from  the  nrioaof  a  snail 
stair-case  attached  to  the  north  gate,  k  evidently  appears  to  haws 
been  defeocfed  by  a  tower.  The  Refectory  is  now  a  bam,  and  the 
only  building  that  remains  entire;  though  the  situation  of  several 
ether  parts  06  the  monastic  foundations  may  yet  be  traced.  Part 
of  the  site  is  occupied  by  a  modern  Ann-house,  built  with  the  old 
materials  of  the  ruins ;  and  some  of  the  ancient  monumental  stoats 
are.  seen  in  the  pavement  of  the  out*houses.  Several  illustrious 
personages  were  buried  in  this  Abbey ;  among  whom  were  Ead 
Baldwin,  the  founder,  and  his  Countess,  Adeliza*  William  do  Ver- 
non also  bequeathed  3001.  for  erecting  a  tomb  here  for  himself 
and  father.  And  in  the  Chapel  was  a  monument  for  the  Lady 
Cicely,  second  daughter,  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  A  metal  nag 
was  dug  up  a  few  years  ago  in  the  grounds,  with  the  inscription 
MARIE  +  DEI  +  MENI. 

The  sequestered  road  which  leads  from  Quarr  Abbey  to  W*ot» 
ten  Bridge,  passes  through  the  beautiful  and  extensive  wood  called 
Firestone,  which  abounds  with  aged  oaks,  and  renders  the  estuary! 
of  the  Wootten  River  extremely  picturesque;  particularly  at  the 
tees  of  high  water,  when  the  estuary  resembles  an  extensive  lake. 
Wootten  Bridge  is  a  long*narrow  causeway,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  yards  in  length,  on  die  high  road  to  Newport;  At  Poor- 
fen  Farm,  which  includes  the  tract  described  as  a  Park  in  Speed** 
Survey  of  this  Island,  is  an  ancient  oak  of  rexnarhaWy  large  dimen- 
sions; its  girth  being  forty-seven  feet. 

On  a  commanding  eminence,  southward  from  the  Bridge,  is 
FERN  HILL,  the  seat  of  Charles  Chute,  Esq.  The  House  was 
erected  by  the  present  Lord  Bolton;  it  bears  sosae  resemblance  to 
a  Church;  one  end  consisting  of  a  lofty  and  handsome  tower,  rising 
above  a  single  apartment  of  inferior  height  and  breadth,  at  the  op* 
posite  extremity.  The  prospect  of  Softhead,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Hampshire,  from  this  eminence,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded 
in  beauty  by  any  view  in  the  Island, 

On 
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On  AutBToH  Botb/n,  about  time  miles  to  the  south,  sevens! 
■went  Wtapans  were  found  near  m  muri  pk,  m  the  year  1735-6. 
Some  spear-heads  and  axes  wesn  among  them,  bearing  a  reseav 
i  to  similar  huUmnents  sculptured  on  Roman  altars:  on  the 
t  are  two  large  Barrows** 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Medina  River,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
oak  below  Newport,  is  FAIRLEE,  the  pleasant  seat  of  John 
White,  Esq.  The  Home  is  a  plam  building  of  glazed  brick,  stand- 
ing on  a  gentle  eminence  sloping  to  the  river*  One  mile  lower, 
sndneariy  opposite  to  each  other,  are  the  Bom  and  West  Milk, 
two  immense  pies  of  brick  and  stone-work,  said  to  be  capable  of 
ffMing  forty  loads  of  com  weekly:  here  immense  quantities  of 
hacttits  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  navy;  these  fabrics  possessing 
*wry  convenience  for  the  purpose* 

At  Barton  was  an  Oeatory  of  Augustines,  founded  in  the 
year  1282,  by  John  de  Insula,  and  dedicated  to  die  Holy  Trinity, 
hi  the  feigir  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  surrendered  to  Bishop 
Wsinfleet,  by  whose  interest  its  lands  were  granted  to  the  College 
at  Winchester:  The  farm-house  on  this  estate  includes  some  part 
of  the  ancient  Oratory:  it  belongs  to  Rarrington  Pope  Blachforby 
Esq.  whose  neighbouring  Mansion,  called  OSBORNE  HOUSE, 
formerly  tenanted  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairne,  is  one  of  the  most 
ipackras  and  best  houses  in  the  Island.  This  building  occupies 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  commanding  some  of  the  finest  prospects  on 
this  part  of  the  coast. 

NORRIS,  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  built  by  James  Wyatr, 
Esq.  for  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  stands  in  a  peculiarly  fine  situation 
near  the  shore ;  and  commands  some  grand  and  extensive  views  of 
Southampton  Water,  Portsmouth,  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

EAST  COWES,  a  thriving  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Whipping* 
bam,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medina  Ri*% 
tor,  and  immediately  opposite  to  West  Coves.     Many  of  the 
bouses  are  respectable;  but  the  buildings  are  not  arranged  in 
toy  regular  form.    This  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  from  its  con-. 

Bb4  tfcuity 
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tiguity  to  West  Cowes:  a  small  Custom-House  ha*  been  built 
here.  On  the  btow  of  the  neighbouring  bill  is  East  Cowes 
Castlb,  a  modem  edifice,  commanding  some  fine  sea-views: 
this  was  erected  by  John  Nash,  Esq.  the  present  possessor,  whose 
architectural  ability  has  been  eminently  displayed  m  the  north 
front  of  Corsham  House,  in  Wiltshire.  Its  appearance  is  some- 
what novel;  as  it  consists  of  one  square  and  two  round  towers, 
ornamented  with  battlements:  the  interior  is  disposed  with  much 
skill,  to  suit  tbe  domestic  economy  of  a  small  family.  The  spot 
called  Old  Castle  Point,  on  this  coast,  was  the  site  of  a  Fort  bailt 
by  Henry  the  Eighth ;  no  part  of  which  is  now  standing. 

WEST  COWES,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  eminence, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medina,  b  a  chapehy  to 
Northwood,  and  now  a  large  and  populous  place;  though  its  build- 
ing was  not  commenced  till  Henry  the  Eighth  erected  a  Castlb 
here,  which  is  yet  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour:  tab 
fortress  principally  consists  of  a  small  battery,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  streets  of  Cowes  are  narrow  and  ill-built  $  but, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  rise  one  above  another  from  the 
water's  edge,  they  have  a  singular  and  not  unpleasing  appearance, 
both  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
The  conveniency  of  this  town  for  bathing,  has  of  late  years  occa- 
sioned it  to  become  the  resort  of  much  fashionable  company;  the 
general  accommodations  also  are  very  good:  the  bathing-machines 
are  stationed  on  a  fine  beach  to  tbe  west  of  the  Castle.  The  trade 
carried  on  here  is  extensive,  particularly  in  provisions,  and  other 
articles,  for  the  use  of  the  shipping.  Tbe  Chapel  was  consecrated 
'  in  the  year  166*2 :  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  b  continually 
varying;  but  that  of  the  general  residents  b  upwards  of  2000. 
Many  handsome  houses,  inhabited  by  respectable  families,  have 
been  built  in  the  upper  parts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  tins  town. 
The  pleasant  seat  to  the  west  of  the  Castle,  called  Egypt,  the' 
property  of  D.  Collins,  Esq.  occupies  the  most  northerly  point  of 
the  Island, 

NEWTOWN,  though  reduced  to  about  ten  cottages,  b  still  a 
borough  and  corporate  town ;  returning  two  representatives  to  Par- 
liament, 
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liameut*  aid  feeing  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Corporation.  It 
was  formerly  called  Francheville,  by  which  name  it  occurs  in  a 
charter  granted  by  Aymer,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  bestowed 
the  same  liberties  and  franchises  on  its  Burgesses,  as  were  enjoyed 
by  the  Burgesses  of  Taunton,  AUsford,  and  Farnham.  This  char- 
ter was  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Second,  and  Edward  the  Fourth; 
and  was  again  ratified  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  twenty-fleveuth 
of  whose  reign  the  inhabitants  were  first  represented  in  Parliament 
The  Members  are  chosen  in  the  Town-Hall,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  one  of  the  creeks  of  Newtown  Harbour:  the 
right  of  election,  as  determined  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1729,  is  vested  in  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  having  borough  lands, 

Newtown  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present; 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  1001, 
as  it  certainly  was  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond. From  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  it  is  evident  that  here 
were  two  long  streets  extending  from  east  to  west,  connected  by 
other  streets  running  north  and  south.  Many  small  burgage  lands 
lie  on  each  side  the  old  streets;  and  in  some  ancient  deeds  are  the 
names  both  of  High  Street  and  Gold  Street  The  Haven  of  New- 
town,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Newtown  River  with  the 
Sea,  is  extremely  pleasant  and  secure;  at  high  water  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen:  on  the  different  creeks 
of  this  harbour  are  several  Saltern*. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Newport  River,  on  Hampsted  Farm, 
b  a  spacious  and  picturesque  new  tarm-house,  built  by  J.  Nash, 
Esq.  forming  a  fine  object  from  several  different  points.  The 
fenn  includes  .about  1100  acres,  which  have  been  brought  into 
high  cultivation  within  these  few  years,  from  a  state  approaching 
to  sterility, 

SHALFLEET  Church  is  an  ancient  and  singular  structure ;  it 
consists  of  a  body,  chancel,  and  south-aisle,  with  a  low  tower  of 
considerable  magnitude.  The  north  porch  is  of  Norman  architec- 
ture, embellislied  with  a  rude  sculpture  of  a  Bishop,  with  his  arms 
extended,  and  bis  hands  resting  on  animals  resembling  griffins. 
The  windows  were  formerly  ornamented  with  painted  glass;  the 

arms 
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amis  ofMmrtaeote,  W  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Isabella  deTortfe* 
rtig  remain  cithern. 

YARMOUTH, 

Anciently  called  Eremmk,  is  a  small  borough  and  corporate 
town,  situated  oo  the  east  side  of  the  month  of  the  river  Yar. 
This,  like  Newtown,  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  now;  and,  like  that  also,  was  destroyed  by  the  Stanch 
io  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Its  original  charter  was  granted 
by  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the 
First,  and  other  Sovereign.  The  charter  of  re-incorporation, 
granted  in  the  seventh  of  James  the  First,  states,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants weie  '  greatly  impoverished  when  the  town  was  burnt  by  the 
eaerey;'  and,  after  other  remarks,  it  appoints  a  Common  Council  of 
twelve  chief  Burgesses,  from  among  whom  one  should  be  annually 
chosen  as  Mayor.  The  right  of  election  is  nominally  m  these 
officers,  and  in  free  Burgesses,  who  are  chosen  by  the  capital 
Burgesses;  but  the  neal  right  is  possessed  by  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals; as  is  the  cast*  both  at  Newtown,  and  Newport:  the  first  re- 
turn, was  made  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First;  the  num- 
ber of  voters  is  twelve. 

At  the  west  end  of  Yarmouth  is  a  small  Fort,  or  Castle, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  the  site  of  the  Church, 
which  had  been  demolished  by  the  French  a  short  time  before: 
it  chiefly  consists  of  a  platform  with  eight  guns.  The  present  Ckttrck 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  chan- 
cel, with  a  small  Chapel  separated  from  the  latter:  in  the  Chapel 
is  a  well-executed  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Island  in  the 
mgt  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  entertained  that  Monarch  at 
Yarmouth,  in  a  bouse  built  purposely  for  his  reception,  but  which 
is  now  an  inn.  The  statue  of  Sir  Robert  is  carved  in  white  marble, 
and  placed  on  a  pedestal  inscribed  with  a  Latin  epitaph,  particula- 
rising some  of  the  martial  exploits  of  the  deceased;  be  died  in  No- 
vember, l6#2.    From  the  Quay  a  daily  intercourse  is  maintained 

with 
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wife  I#myigten,  which  lies  ncariy opposite,    Ifaei 

Yarmouth,  as  returned  under  the  late  act,  amounted  to  34$;  the 

number  of  homes  to  73. 

On  the  seashore,  westward  from  the  Yar  River,  ace  the  remain* 
of  Worsmsy's  Toweb,  and  Cabby's  Sconce  ;  two  fortifications 
suocessweiy  caected  near  the  same  spot,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Elisabeth.  The  former  was  built  under  the  dnctiaa 
of  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  who  also  superintended  the  constnintioni 
of  Yaimouth  Castle,  but  having  felka  to  decay,  its  place,  was  sup- 
plied by  another  fort,  built  by  Sir  George  Carey. 

Near  the  village  of  FRESHWATER,  on  the  western  banks  of 
the  Yar,  is  Frbshwatbr  House,  the  seat  of  Edward  Rushv* 
worth,  Esq.    The  grounds  are  pleasant  and  extensive. 

Freshwater  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Robert  Hookb,  th» 
ingenious  inventor  of  the  pendulum  spring  for  watches.  He  wan 
bom  in  the  year  1635:  his  father  was  Curate  of  tiie  parish;  but 
dying  while  his  son  was  young,  the  latter  was  taken  into  the  bouse 
of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Busby,  and  educated  under  his  care.  Herebeao* 
qnimd  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  aeon* 
ndemble  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages.  Removing  to 
Christ-Church,  Oxford,  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  on  aaenoet 
recommended  him  to  Dr.  Willis,  whom  he  frequently  assisted  in 
hip  chemical  operations;  and  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Hon,  Robert  Boyle.  This  great  man  engaged  him  as  an  assistant 
in  the  mechanical  and  philosophical  works  he  was  then  employed, 
on;  and  Hooke's  penetrating  genius  contributed  in  a  oonsidembsa> 
degree  to  the  invention  and  construction  of  the  aippump.  On  that 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  ha  became  one  of  its  Fellows. 
He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  care  of  its  repository,  and 
made  Professor  of  Mechanrs  to  that  learned  body :  about  the 
same  period  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Gresham 
CoUaae.  After  the  Hre  of  London,  in  l6S6f  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  city  Surveyors,  in  which  employment  he  attained  anW 
cace;  but  the  mechanical  sciences  were  still  the  favorite  objects  ml 
Ws  pursuit.  In  1691  he  was  created  M.  D.  by  warrant  from  Arch- 
bishop llllotson.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  was  ever 

professionally 
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professionally  engaged  hi  the  practice  of  physic.  He  died  m  the 
year  1702.  Several  of  his  papers  were  printed  in.  the  Ptntoaopiiiei! 
Transactions;  but  the  chief  work  published  in  his  life-time,  was 
intituled,  '  Micographia,  or  Philosophical  Descriptions  of  minute 
Bodies,'  &c.  His  posthumous  works  appeared  iu  1705,  in  one 
volume  folio.  The  sciences  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable 
instruments,  as  well  as  for  various  improvements  in  those  previously 
in  use. 

FRESHWATER  GATE  is  a  small  creek,  in  the  centre  of  Fresh- 
water Bay,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  pebbles  from 
the  source  of  the  Yar  River.  On  the  west  side,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  yards  from  a  convenient  little  inn,  that  has  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  on  this  coast,  is  an  ex- 
tensive natural  Cavern,  opening  to  the  sea.  The  principal  entrance 
forms  a  rugged  segment  of  a  circle,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and 
thirty-five  feet  wide:  its  depth  is  about  120  feet.  This  can  only 
be  approached  at  low  water ;  even  then  the  access  is  very  difficult 
from  the  jutting  craggs,  and  lofty  fragments  of  rocks,  that  obstruct 
the  passage.  At  some  distance  to  the  eastward,  about  500  yards 
from  the  shore,  are  two  insulated  rocks,  through  one  of  which  the 
waves  have  formed  an  opening,  resembling  a  picturesque  arch. 
The  views  of  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  sea  are  extremely  fine. 
The  cliffs  are  the  resort  and  breeding-places  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  marine  birds,*  whose  various  notes,  mixed  with  the  so- 
lemn roar  of  the  waves  that  rush  into  the  caverns,  and  break  among 
the  rocks  beneath,  produce  a  most  singular,  yet  not  unpleaskig 
concert.  The  prospect  from  the  Light-House,  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  Freshwater  Clifis,  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  in- 
cludes a  full  view  of  the  Needle  Rocks.  The  violence  of  the  sea 
is  continually  making  devastations  on  this  coast. 

The  road  eastward  from  Freshwater,  passes  over  a  range  of 
High  Downs,  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  and  commanding  prospects  of  proportionable  extent.  The 
lands  below  these  lulls  to  the  south,  are  extremely  fertile,  and 

tr«U 
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well  cultwated;  yet  there  is  little  to  entertain  the  eye,  botexten- 
ave  fields,  and  a  bouuiless  expanse  of  water .  These  heights  hare 
different  names,  according  to  their  situations :  on  Brook  Down, 
so  called  from  its  contiguity  to  the  village  of  Brook,  are  several 
Tmudi,  each  encompassed  with  a  small  fose:  these  may  possibly 
have  been  raised  after  a  battle,  as  there  is  a  place  adjacent  to  the 
Down,  called  Dunsbury,  most  probably  a  corruption  from  Danes- 
bury.  At  Mead  End,  near  Brook,  large  timber  and  hazel-nuts 
are  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soil 

MOTTESTON  is  a  small  village,  pleasantly  situated,  in  full 
view  of  the  sea.  This  manor  Was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
ancient  family  De  Insula ;  but  in  the  year  1374,  it  became  the 
property  of  Edward  Chyke,  Esq.  whose  descendants  retained  it 
for  upwards  of  300  years.  Of  this  family  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Chrkb,  Knt.  who,  according  to  some  writers,  was  bom 
acre,  in  the  Manor-House ;  but  others  have  recorded  the  town  of 
Cambridge  as  the  place  of  bis  birth.  Sir  John  was  the  first  Greek 
scholar  of  bis  age.f 

WESTOVER,  in  the  parish  of  Calbourne,  is  a  small  hunting 
•eat,  the  property  of  Lord  Holmes:  the  Mansion  stands  on  a  gen- 
tle eminence,  from  which  the  north-west  views  are  very  fine. 

In  CALBOURNE  Church  is  an  ancient  tomb,  inlaid  with  a 
Brats,  representing  a  Knight  in  complete  armour,  with  his  feet 
resting  on  a  dog:  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  included  by  a 
niche,  apparently  of  the  workmanship  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  edifice  consists  of  a  body,  and  transept,  with  a  tower  at  the 
ssunVwest  angle. 

FROG  HILL,  the  seat  of  Fitzwilbam  Barrington,  Esq.  is  plea- 
santry situated  to  the  north-west  from  Calbourne  Church,  near  the 
margin  of  a  pellucid  stream,  which  rises  on  Swainston  Down,  and 
flows  into  the  Newport  River.  The  House,  though  small,  is  ele- 
CPntry  fitted  up;  and  the  grounds  are  disposed  with  much  taste. 

SWAINSTON,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Barrington,  Bait,  was  an* 
oeatly  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.    In  the  reign  of 

Edward 

f  See  Vol  II.  p.  107. 
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fidwurd  the  First,  ft  was  surrendeilcd  to  the  Crown ;  and  wterwardi 
passed  through  various  noWe  families,  til!,  Id  flic  Ural  of  Queen 
Mary*  it  was  finally  granted  to  Winifred,  daughter  and  co-%eiresi 
of  Ifenry,  son  of  the  Countess  cff  Salisbury,  tte  last  possessor, 
Whom  the  tyrarit,  Henry  die  Eighth,  had  caused  to  M  decapitated. 
Itiis  Lady,  for  her  second  husband,  married  Sir  Thomab  Harring- 
ton, Knt  whose  son  Francis  was  created  a  Baronet  by  fanes  the 
first:  from  him  the  manor  has  regularly  descended  to  its  present 
possessor.  The  House  is  a  small,  yet  convenient  structure,  finely 
uituated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  sylvan  demesne.  The  grounds 
ire  extensive,  and  .judiciously  laid  out :  the  woods  and  plantations 
have  been  much  enlarged  by  the  present  owner. 

NORTH-COURT  HOUSE,  near  the  village  of  Shorwefl,  is 
Ibe  property  and  residence  of  Richard  Bull,  Esq.  wfao  purchased 
ft  of  Ihe  Leigh  family,  its  ancient  possessors.  This  building  was 
commenced  by  Sir  John  Leigh,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
lames  the  First,  and  finished  by  his  son ;  but  it  has  been  since  al- 
tered, and  the  interior  rendered  more  convenient :  the  east  front 
retains  its  primary  and  venerable  form.  The  grounds  are  nearly 
m  the  same  state  as  originally  disposed,  in  ranges  of  small  terraces, 
with  seats  and  walls  for  fruit:  a  small  stream  rises  in  a  shrubbery 
near  the  lawn,  and  flows  southward  through  the  garden.  In 
SHORWELL  (burch  are  several  handsome  monuments  of  the 
Leigh  family.  This  was  originally  a  Chapelry  to  Carisbrooke,  but 
was  made  a  separate  parish  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  On 
the  borders  of  this  parish,  adjoining  Carisbrooke,  b  BlLLiNCTHAtt, 
the  seat  of  the  Rev.  James  Worsley. 

8T.  CATHERINES  HILL,  the  western  ascent  of  which  com- 
mences near  Chale  Church,  is  the  highest  eminence  in  the  Island, 
its  summit  being  750  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  prospects 
are  uncommonly  fine,  including  both  land  and  sea  views,  of  great 
extent.  On  this  eminence  a  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1323,  by  Walter,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Oodyton,  in  this  neighbourhood ;  the  tower  was  employed  as  a 
Light-House,  and  sea-mark ;  to  the  latter  of  which  purposes  it  ts> 
yet  appropriated,  and  is  still  called  St.  Catherine's  Tower. 

Its 
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Its  utility  baring  been  frequently  demonstrated  in  guiding  the  ms> 
riner  from  the  rocks  of  this  (longerons  coast,  the  shell  of  this  buiM- 
ing  was  repaired  a  few  years  ago,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses; 
its  height  is  thirty-six  feet;  on  the  outside  it  ferns*  an  octagon, 
bat  the  ▼acuity  within  is  quadrangular.  Before  the  Chapel  was 
built,  an  Htrmtoge  bad  stood  upon  this  spot,  as  appears  from  an 
entry  in  the  register  of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  under  the  year 
1312.  Near  die  Tower,  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity-House  emot- 
ed a  circular  Light-House,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago;  but 
k  was  stand  to  be  of  no  use,  when  its  friendly  aid  was  most  neces- 
sary; the  summit  of  the  hill  being  continually  obscured  by  vapours 
in  bad  weather:  no  light,  therefore,  is  now  exhibited  in  it 

On  the  south-western  declivity  of  St  Catherine's  Hill  commences 
the  rude  chasm  distinguished  by  the  name  of  BLACK-GANG 
CHINE,  which  has  partly  been  formed  by  the  springs  that  ri*e 
here.  "Two  currents  from  distant  parts  of  this  hill,  have  made  their 
way  to  its  brow,  and,  from  this  height,  have  excavated  two  large 
and  separate  chasms,  but  their  waters  form  a  junction  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  prominent  point,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  torn  away  by 
the  respective  torrents.  The  chasms  at  this  junction  become  one, 
and  consequently  much  deepened ;  the  waters  more  rapidly  hurry 
down  the  steep  channel,  for  about  200  yards,  till  they  arrive  at  an 
unpenetrable  precipice  of  rock,  from  which  they  fall  in  a  perpen- 
dicular sheet,  of  forty  feet,  upon  the  shore.  The  deebvitics  of 
this  Chine  are  lined  alternately  with  strata  of  rock,  and  of  a  dark, 
crumbling  earth,  from  the  latter  of  which,  its  name  of  Black-Gang 
is  probably  derived.  This  earth  having  been  washed  away  by  the 
current,  the  rock  above  it,  of  course,  became  undermined,  and 
has  fallen:  the  stones  lie  in  large  fragments  throughout  every  part 
of  the  channel ;  but  a  long  and  upright  stratum  of  rock  extends 
itself  on  each  side  of  the  chasm,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
gular and  grand  embankment  to  the  declivity."*  The  view  of  this 
Chine  from  the  shore  is  very  striking ;  from  the  impending  and  over- 
hanging cliffs,  and  the  dark  hup  and  nakedness  of  the  mouldering 

precipices. 
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precipices.  The  grandeur  of  this  scene  is  much  lessened  in  dry 
weather,  from  the  want  of  water;  but  after  hard  rains,  in  stormy 
seasons,  its  appearance  is  impressively  awful.  Many  smaller  China 
exist  on  this  exposed  coast;  but  none  of  them  of  sufficient  interest 
tot  description. 

During  the  continuance  of  a  hard  frost  in  February,  1799,  * 
remarkable  Phenomenon  happened  on  this  coast,  about  half  a  mile 
south-eastward  from  Black-Gang  Chine.  The  whole  of  a  farm, 
called  Pitlands,  on  the  confines  of  the  parishes  of  Niton  and 
Chale,  and  consisting  of  100  acres  of  various  kinds  of  land,  was 
observed  to  be  in  motion,  and  continued  so  during  two  successive 
days,  directing  its  course  towards  the  sea,  in  nearly  a  direct  fine. 
The  changes  which  took  place  upon  the  surface  were  extremely 
curious,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  square  yard  but  what  had  altered 
its  appearance;  both  rocks  and  trees  shifting  their  situations,  ami 
forming  as  confused  a  scene,  as  if  the  ground  had  been  convulsed 
by  an  earthquake.  In  many  places,  the  earth  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  and  a  cottage,  which  had  been  tastefotty 
fitted  up  as  a  prospect-house,  was  partly  thrown  down,  and  buried 
in  the  fissures.  This  Landslip  appears  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  freezing  of  the  springs  in  the  chasms  of  the  hill;  the  expul- 
sive force  of  the  ice  causing  a  separation  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  be- 
neath the  hill,  the  ground  began  to  move  forward ;  and  the  lands  of 
the  farm  being  pressed  on  by  the  descending  mass,  were  torn  from 
their  original  foundations,  and  sullenly  moved  forward,  till  all  fur- 
ther progress  was  stopped  by  the  stability  of  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
which,  like  an  opposing  barrier,  prevented  the  dreary  wreck  from 
rushing  headlong  to  the  sea. 
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XjlT  the  period  of  the  Roman  Invasion,  Herefordshire  whs 
inhabited  by  the  Simjres,  who  also  occupied  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties of  Radnor,  Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan,  together  with  that 
part  of  Olocestershire  which  lies  westward  from  the  Severn.  In 
the  British  language,  this  district  was  called  indifferently,  by  the 
nearly  synonimous  names  of  Esyllwg  and  Gwent;  words  implying 
an  open  country  of  downs,  abounding  with  prospects:  hence  its 
inhabitants  were  denominated  Gwyr  Esyllwg,  Gtoyr  Esyllyr,  &c. 
and  from  their  derivatives,  Syllyrwys.*  Their  language,  called 
the  Qwenkwyseg,  was  one  of  the  three  principal  dialects  of  Wales; 
and  several  valuable  manuscripts  written  in  it,  are  yet  preserved.t 

Hie  Sihires  were  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ordovicea,  or  inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  retarded,  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  grand 
object  of  all  the  operations  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  commanded 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  appears  to  have  been  the  conquest 
of  these  nations;  which  had  chosen  the  gallant  Caractacus  as 
their  Chieftain,  and  resolutely  exhausted  every  effort  in  defence  of 
the  independence  of  their  country. 

On  the  arrival  of  Ostorius,  the  Roman  army  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  chain  of  forts  which  Aulus  Plautius,  his  predecessor, 
had  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Severn,  and  the  Avon;  and 
previous  to  this  period,  the  country  of  the  Silures  and  Ordovices 
had  suffered  no  diminution  from  the  Roman  arms:  "  the  frontier 
of  the  one,  now  the  county  of  Hertford,  met  the  frontier  of  the 
otter,  Shropshire,  on  the  border  of  the  present  county  of  Worces- 

Vol.  VI.  June,  1805.  C  c  ter; 
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ter,  aud  there  presented' the  nearest,  if  not  the  only,  pomt*  of  at- 
tack, from  which  Ostorius  could  make  an  impression  on  both  na- 
tions/ or  take  advantage*  of  circumstances  to  act  against  either. 
This  geographical  statement  has  led  to  a  conjecture,  that  aJine  of 
entrenchments,  extending  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Teme,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Worcester,  to  the  scene  of  the  subsequent  'battle, 
was  occupied  by  Caractacus  'and  Ostorius;  the  former  retreating 
as  the  latter  advanced;  and  thus  drawing  on  the.  Romans  to  a 
place  advantageously  formed  for  defence,  and  as  fatten  a*  pp&sibie 
detached  from  any  assistance  which  might  be  eJbrded  tothtmin 
ease  of  their  defeat,  or  any  other  emergency. 

"  Th»  line  fc  supposed  to  have  began  on-  Mutant  Hals,  where 
British  and  Raman  entrenchnents  are  stilt  to  be  see*,  the  two 
next,  the  one  Roman,  the  other  British,  marred  at  Wtutboern:* 
they  were  situated  on  the  opfttite  skies  of  *  valley;  a*  if  opposed 
to  each' other;  bat  the  tafias  of  both  are  now  almost  ebhteratod. 
The  fourth  is  at  Thonibury,  a  British  peat  of  great  strength  be* 
tweetm  Bromyard  and  Leominster,  The  fifth  at  Croft,  another 
very  strong  British  camp,  between  Leomimeer  and  Wsgnwae. '  Tbe 
«h«h  is  a  laeg*  Roman  entrenchment*,  ealfed  BcandoeV  and  the 
seventh,  which  is  British,  is  on  Coxw*ll-Km>U9  no*  Biaaaptifa* 
Bryan.  Near  Downtony  also,  on  the  east  of  taiatrariaie,  .is  a 
strati  entrenchment,  which  was  Sfttatently  thrown  up  to  guard  the 
passage  of  the  Teme  at  that  place;  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  openUtais  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  lineefeov*. 
mentioned* . 

"  Recurring  to  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Britons,  we  ka*n  fiem 
Tacitus,  that,  in  addition  to  their  natural  valor,  they  were  now  ani- 
mated by  confidence  in  a  leader,  whom  neither  prosperity  could 
unguasd,  nor  adversity  deject;  and  whose  fame  bad  tar  surpassed 
that  otaM  his  cotemponries,  inferior  m  nearness,  but  trusting  to 
bis  own  military  skilly  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  Camctacna. 
determined  that  the  territories  of  the  Otdovices  should  be  the 
scene  of  bis  defence;  and. the  spot  which  he  finally  chose  for  the 

struggle, 
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straggle,  is  described  by  Ike  historian,  aj  in  aH  respects  discoura- 
ging to  his  enemies,  rod  favorable  fo  himself.  Where  Nature  had 
wot  mdered  the  eimnauce  Inaccessible,  he  piled  large  stones  on 
i  otoe*,  io  the  font  of  a  ratepart:  a  stream  of  irregular  depd> 
"  in  his  font,  ^*0Xo^intytftiww^1^i*AQm 
the  outside  of  his  wodb  si  Wte  amy.  pie  leaders  of  flat  veiv 
•a*  tribes  prepared  then  for  the  contest,  by  e*citiag  their  tapes, 
by-inAaittiOg  their  reemu^ntnfo,  and  by  urging  every  motive  durt 
cfwsM  aoimte  rbetr  valor.  Caractaciis  himself,  darting  theougk 
the  ranks,  ewlairued,  «  Remember,  Britons,  this  day  b  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  be  slates,  or  free!  Recollect  and  lactate  the 
acfcfevements  ctf  our  ancestors,  whose  valor  expelled  Julias  Cesser 
from  oos  coasts,  rescued  their  country  from  paying  tribute  to  to* 
mgsjsfB,'  and  saved  their  wives  and  their  daughters  from  infamy 
nod  violation  f  {njtaued  by  this  address,  wrcry  one' shouted  ap* 
pinnae,  and  bound  tbem*elvcs,  by  their  peculiar  oaths,  Io  conquer 
'or  perish. 

"  Ostornu  was  daggered  by  the  resolute  appearance,  and  for* 
poshian,  of  his  adversaries;  but  his  troops  eagerly  de» 
battle,  and  exclaimed,  that  Roman  valor  could  surmount 
every  obstacle.  Observing,  therefore,  win*  paints  were  snost  pro* 
per  ftr  the  attack,  he  led  on  his  amy,  and  forded  the  river  with* 
oat  cfiintuhy:  but,  before  they  could  reach  the  rampart  of  stone, 
Ike  fimnans  sufeaed  severely  from  the  darts  of  the  Batons,  and 
long  upheaved  doubtful  At  length,  forming  the  jesfuda, 
by  locking  their  shields  together  over  their  heads,  they 
1  the  wall,  and  making  several  breaches  in  it,  brought  on  u  * 
ubumuL  Unprovided  with  helmets,  or  breast-plates,  the 
j  could  i»t  withstand  the  attack,  but  teH  back  tosnuristhe 
of  thehffl:  anew  desperate  *8u*fnm  this  point  could 
not  avail  them,  and  victory  declared  ftr  the  Romans.  -She  wise 
and  daughter  of  Caractacus  were  taken  on  the  field  of  battle;  and 
his  brothers  surrendered  themselves  prisoners:  he  himself  escaped 
into  the  country  of  the  Brigaotes,  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
Queen,  Cartismnndua;  but  dreading  the  resentment  of  the 
C  c  2  Romans, 
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Romans,  which  had  been  recently  directed  against  her  territories, 
she  was  induced  to  deliver  him  bound  to  Ostorius."* 

The  spot  on  which  this  important  battle  was  fought,  has  been 
greatly  contested  by  antiquaries  and  historians.  Camden  places  it 
on  the  high  eminence  called  Caer-Caradoc,  in  Shropshire,  about 
three  miles  north  from,  the  Teme,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  junction  of  the  Jay  and  the  Coin  with  that  river.  Hiis  has 
evidently  been  a  British  post,  and  might  probably  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Caractacus  at  some  period  or  other;  together  with  die  two 
others  which  bear  the  same  name;  the  one  near  Church-Strettoii, 
in  Shropshire;  and  the  second  in  the  parish  of  Sellack,  in  this 
county;  but  the  real  scene  of  his  defeat  appears  to  have  been  Cox- 
wall- Knoll,  as  originally  suggested  by  General  Roy  in  his  Military 
Antiquities.  Mr.  Duncumb  adopts  the  same  idea,  and  observes, 
that  the  situation,  and  other  circumstances  of  this  eminence,  stri- 
kingly correspond  with  the  account  given  by  the  Roman  Historian. 

Coxwall-Knoll,  continues  Mr.  Duncumb,  "  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  near  Brampton-Bryan:  it  is  luxuriantly  covered  with 
wood;  one  part  of  it,  that  towards  the  south,  is  within  the  limits 
of  Herefordshire,  whilst  that  towards  the  north  is  within  those  of 
Shropshire.  On  the  top  is  a  very  strong  entrenchment,  of  British, 
construction,  and  of  much  greater  extent  than  that  at  Caer-Cara- 
doc.  The  access  is  difficult  on  all  sides:  on  the  south  4  an  artifi- 
cial terrace  is  cut  along  the  brow  of  the  hill/f  in  front  of  die  en- 
trenchment ;  and  the  river  Teme  flows  below  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Teme  continually  varies  in  its  depth  and  impetuosity,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  rain  received  into  its  channel  from  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  Immediately  opposite,  and  at  the  distance  of  one 
mile,  with  the  river  between  tbem,  is  the  Roman  post  of  Brandon, 
1  a  single  square  work,  with  four  posts,'!  more  strong  towards  Cox- 
wall  than  in  any  other  part.  "  la 

*  Collections  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Hereford,  by  John  Duncumb,  A.  M.  Vol.  I.  p.  9 — IS. 
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u  In  .tbe  supposed  line  of  march  by  Caradacus  and  Ostorius, 
the  latter  would  occupy  Brandon,  when  the  former  had  retreated 
to  Coxwall.  Thus  situated,  the  formidable  situation  of  the  Bri- 
tons, and  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  attacking  them,  were 
all  within  view  of  the  Romans :  they  demanded,  and  were  led  to 
the  combat :  fording  the  river,  they  reached  the  rampart,  which 
probably  stood  on  the  artificial  terrace  described  by  General  Roy, 
and  finally  defeated  the  Britons  in  the  entrenchments  above.  To 
these  conjectures,  which  are  offered  with  the  utmost  deference,  it  may 
be  opposed,  that  the  Teme  near  Coxwall  is  but  an  inconsiderable  ri- 
ver, having  a  smooth  and  gravelly  bottom,  and' so  little  water,  except 
when  flooded  from  the  hills,  that  troops  may  march  across  it  in 
line  for  two  or  three  miles  together.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  all 
livers  suffer  some  decrease,  in  proportion  as  the  country  through 
which  they  pass  becomes  more  cultivated  %  that  the  words  of  Ta- 
citus, *  pnefluebat  annus  vado  incerto,'  evidently  apply  to  a  river 
subject  to  frequent  variations;  that  no  difficulties  were  experienced 
when  the  fording  took  place,  <  amncmque  kaud  difficulter  avadit;* 
and  that  probably  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  obstacles  to  in- 
crease their  own  reputation."* 

The.  defeat  and  captivity  of  Caractacus,  produced  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  war;  but  the  determined  spirits  of  the  Silures 
were  yet  unsubdued,  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  preparation, 
they  again  took  the  field,  keeping  the  Romans  in  perpetual  alarm 
by  sudden  attacks,  whenever  circumstances  afforded  a  prospect  of 
success.  Their  resentment  received  strength  from  the  unwise  de- 
claration of  Ostorius,  that  *  the  very  name  of  the  Silures  should 
be  extirpated,  as  that  of  the  Siganibri  had  been  in  Gaul ;'  and  so 
tar  was  the  purpose  of  this  General  from  being  accomplished,  that 
he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  the  in- 
creased success  of  the  Silurian  arms  had  occasioned  him. 

During  the  various  successive  Proprietorships  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  neither  the  terrors  of  coercion,  nor  the  power  of 
clemency,  were  able  to  reduce  the  Silures  to  Roman  bondage;  but 

CcS  at 
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a*  length  the  military  tale**  <tf  UmaF* 
.discipline  of  the  Rom*  soldiers,  obliged  this  fame  people  to  re- 
Koquish  to  their  enemies  the  Fottrt  of  Do«^  wdtbcprwrtdcM». 
ties  of  Hesefcrfl  and  Moamowsh  Retiring  in*^  fiu»j»*aea  of 
Wbkfc>  the  games  offset!  no  Further  resistance  to  Homo  doanl 
tattleo;  and  the  complete  and  undistuibed  posstiaion  of  South 
Britain,  ww  by  this  success  insured  to  tjje  conquerors,  whok>- 
eluded  HesefordsUre  in  the  dbdict  mabed  BaiTAW  ma  8ncc  NBA. 
Two  of  the  ftfampei  stations  of  the  Bmcrary  of  Antoninus,  that 
h,  Magna*  now  tfendtoicfv  and  AmicoKijm,  near  ttoss,  toge- 
ther with  the  smaller  port  of  BnAviwitJM,  or  Brondofi,  are  si- 
tuated within  the  Unite  of  tfaia  coonlgr.  the  »>#*>#*»**  eaters 
it  en  thenortb  from  Shropshire,  isearLcintwitfdiPO,  where  Up— tw . 
the  river  Teme,  aad  conducts  to  the  Camp  of  Bread**.  Thence 
continuing  m  a  southern  direction;,  it  proceeds  by  Wigmore,  Mor- 
timer's Cress,  Street,  Stretfeid,  and  Ptottway,  to  Kenehesttr!  Leav- 
ing this  station,  and  inclining  to  the  southwest,  it  crosses  the  river 
Wye,  near  the  Weir,  and  passing  Kingston,  Dore,  and  Lougtown, 
enters  Monnmuthshirey  and  proceeds  to  Abergavenny,  the  Goh**- 
nitm  of  the  Romans.  This  road  is  very  visible  on  Four* ways  Cms* 
mon>  near  Medley;  and  several  entrenchments  ocenr  in  dMfamt 
pasts  of  the  hoe  as  it  crosses  the;  county.  A  second  Roman  rood, 
and  ultimately  joining  with  the  former  at  Csk,  enters  He  iHirtidstrin 
on  fee  sooth-east  from  Glecestershire;  and  appear*  to  hare  < 
netted  the  stations  of  Glemm,  or  Gloceater,  Acktrmm> 
or  Monmouth,  andBammn,  orUsk.  A  third  Roman  rand  enters 
this  county  from  Worcestershire,  and  passing  Frame  HiU,  Stretten- 
Gransham,  or  Grandboo,  Logg-bridge*  Holder,  and  Stretton*Sag- 
was,  extends  to  Kenchester.  A  fourth  ancient  road,  called  the  Ridge- 
way,  is  met  with  to  the  south  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  eitendhsg 
for  several  miles  towards  Eastnor,  in  a  kind  of  circular  direction. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Scares,  who  had  been 
the  last  to  surrender  their  independence,  were  the  first  to  regain  it; 
and  uniting  with  the  other  Britons,  under  the  successive  commands 
Of  Uther  Pendragou,  and  Arthur,  they  once  more  displayed  their 
bravery  in  defending  the  Island  from  Saxon  usurpation.  The  do- 
2  .  merous 


\  tfltdet  <rf  tfarwharteriaafl,  bowever,  that  were  continually 
sanding  upon  our  shoves,  oonjojnUy  with  the  -effects  of  iaterfod 
alwisjon*  nandensd  resistance  unavailing;  and  tlie  Britons  being 
d$jmat»  tbe  mefurtains  of  WaleV  Herefordshire  became  incorpo- 
rated with  tlie  Swmi  tiBgdpij)  rf  Mercian  yet  this  was  not  effected 
till  the  Saxon  power  in  tbadistrift  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  he^ 
/under  the  reaowaed  Qffiu  Hie  original  line  of  demarcation,  whkh 
bad  been  the  river  Severn,  was  now  violated,  and  the  famous  tiyke, 
sailed  Clawdd  Ofla,  was  made  by  tbat  Prince  to  tecuie  his  con- 
quests, *bMi  eom^febendad  msarly  the  whole  of  this  county;  to- 
gether w*tb*coa*k)er*ble  portions  of  Radnoisliire,  Monmouthshire, 
SttxTStapsbifie.  StiUYurther  to  *ejwess  the  repeated  incursions  of 
the  Batons,  Qfia  reasoned  his  court  to  South-town,  now  Sutton, 
•bout  three  miles  nortfr-wcst  jrom  Heneford,  where  lie  erected  a 
fvjace,  on  an  eminence,  defended  by  stroiigentreuciuuents.-  About 
'  the  cud  *f  the  eighth  century,  the  Danes  obtained  a  temporary 
pmslaiinn  of  Mescia,  hut  wane  expelled  by  Burtbred,  the  lawthj 
hear,  who,  after  axeign  of  twenty  years,  was  himself  defeated  by 
these  invaders,  and  deprived  of  his  kingdom;  which  was  soon  a£ 
terwatds  aatfttned  by  Aiored,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  w{io  ath 
nexod  it  Jo  fcis«va,  Egbert,  his  successor,  was  the  politic  chief- 
lain  tbat  united  the  various  Saxon  slates  into  one  Sovereignty,  and 
xhas  laid  Ae  foundation  of  the  glory  and  pre-eminence  of  Britain. 
During  the  wars  which  occurred  between  the  tune  of  the  reign  of 
'this  Prince,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Wales,  Herefordshire 
aaffmd  greatly  from  the  .different  incursion*  that  were  made,  at 
ramus  periods,  by  the  brave  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons, 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropshire;  on  the 
'northeast,  and  east,  by  Worcestershire;  on  the  south-east,  by 
Glocestershae;  on  the  south-west,  by  Monmouthshire;  on  the 
west,  by  Brecknockshire ;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  Radnorshire. 
Its  form  is  Jieariy  an  ellipsis;  but  some  detached  parishes  are  si- 
tuated beyond  the  general  outline:  of  these,  Farkw  is  surrounded 
by  Shropshire;  Rodstbrd  is  included  in  the  County  of  Worcester; 
and  Lytron  Hill,  in  that  of  Radnor:  a  considerable  tract  of  landy 
called  the  Futbog,  with  a  few  acres  on  the  Devaudin  Hill,  is  insu- 
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lated  by  Monmouthshire.  Its  greatest  extent,  from  Ludford  ca 
the  north,  to  the  opposite  border,  near  Monmouth  on  the  sooth, 
is  thirty-eight  miles:  its  greatest  width,  from  Clifford  on  the  west, 
to  Cradley  on  the  east,  is  thirty-five  miles.  It  includes  about 
800,000  acres,  and  is  divided  into  eleven  hundreds,  contaiung 
221  parishes,  one  city,  and  six  market-towns:  the. number  of 
houses,  as  enumerated  under  the  act  of  1801,  was  19,763 ;  that  of 
inhabitant*,  89,191:  its  boundaries  are  mostly  artificial. 

The  general  aspect  of  Herefordshire  is  extremely  beautiful:  its 
surface  is  finely  diversified,  and  broken  by  swelling  heights,  sots 
greatly  to  resemble  the  more  central  parts  of  Kent.  From  many 
of  these  elevations,  the  prospects  are  extremely  fine;  bnt  are  pe- 
culiarly so  from  the  Malvern  Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  HattereJI, 
or  Black  Mountains,  on  the  west.-  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  very 
great;  and  the  county  is  clothed  in  almost  perpetual  verdure.  On 
every  side  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  exhibited  in  widely-extended 
cornfields,  teeming  orchards,  expansive  meadows,  suid  noumhing 
plantations.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  may  be  triced 
from  any  of  the  adjacent  eminences,  by  the  rich  lines  a£  wood 
which  skirt  their  margins:  much  valuable  timber  is  also  scattered 
over  the  county  in  hedge-rows,  as  well  as  on  the  aides  and  sum- 
mits of  the  knolls,  and  higher  elevations.  Every  part  seems  uni- 
formly productive;  except,  perhaps,  on  the  northern  and  western 
outskirts. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  mark  and 
clay,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  calcareous  earth.  The  sub- 
strata is  mostly  Limestone,  of  different  qualities;  in  some  parts 
particularly  near  Snodhill  Castle,  assuming  the  properties  of  Mar- 
bit,  and  becoming  beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  white  veins. 
Towards  the  western  borders,  the  soil  is  cold,  and  retentive  of 
moisture;  but  still  argillaceous,  with  a  base  of  soft  crumbling 
stone,  which  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  or  of  no- 
dules of  impure  lime-stone.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  prin- 
cipally a  stiff  clay,  of  great  tenacity  and  strength,  and  in  manyplaces 
of  a  red  color:  a  great  proportion  of  the  hundred  of  Wormelow, 
on  the  south,  is  a  light  Sand.  Deep  beds  of  Gravel  are  occasionally 

met 
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net  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Hereford ;  and  the  sab-soil  of  several 
of  the  hills  are  of  siliceous  grit.  Fuller'*  Earth  is  sometimes  dug 
new  Stoke;  and  red  and  yellow  Ochres,  with  Tobacco-pipe  Clay, 
are  found  in  small  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Iron 
"Ore  has  bete  met  with  in  the  parts  bordering  on  Glocestershire9 
but  none  has  been  dug  of  late  years;  though,  from  the  considerable 
quantities  that  have  been  discovered,  imperfectly  smelted,  and 
from  the  remains  of  hand-blomaries  that  have  also  been  found, 
it  has  been  thought  that  some  iron-works  were  established  here  as 
early  as  the  Roman  times. 

Herefordshire  is  particularly  famous  as  a  Cydkk  country;  yet 
tins,  though  a  favorite  object  of  its  husbandry,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one:  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  corn,  hops,  &c.  have  equally  strong 
chums  on  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  Plantations  of  fruit-trees 
are  found  in  every  aspect,  and  "  on  soil  of  every  quality,  and  un- 
der every  culture.  The  most  approved  site  is  that  which  is  open 
to  the  south-east,  and  sheltered  in  other  points,  but  particularly 
hi  the  opposite  direction ;  for  though  Virgil,  and  the  other  Roman 
poets,  celebrate  the  west  wind  as  the  most  genial  in  Italy,  and 
Philips;  in  his  Poem  on  Cyder,  recommend  the  same  aspect; 

—Hie  west,  whose  gentle  warmth 
Discloses  well  the  earth's  all-teeming  womb, 
Invigorating  tender  seeds ;  whose  breath 
Nurtures  the  orange  and  the  citron  groves, 
Hesperian  fruits,  and  wafts  their  odours  sweet 
Wide  thro*  the  air,  and  distant  shores  perfumes; 

it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  westerly  winds,  and  therefore 
a  westerly  exposure,  are  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  fruit-trees 
of  Herefordshire :  they  are  more  cold,  as  blowing  over  a  conside- 
rable tract  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  which  are  often  covered  with 
snow  even  late  iu  the  Spring;  and  they  are  more  unkind,  because 
from  that  point  proceeds  a  much  more  than  equal  proportion  of 
those  fogs,  and  blue  mists,  which  Dr.  Beale  calls  "  the  disgusts 
of  the  Black  Mountain."* 

The 
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The  period  at  which  the  adtivatta  of  Obchabds 
a  preeminent  branch  of  the  rural  economy  of  England,  appears 
to  have  been  early  in  the  reign  of  Heany  the  Eighth,  when  the 
example  of  a  person  named  Hani*  the  Kief's  ftutatr,  who  had 
occasioned  the  fields  and  environ*  of  about  thirty  torn*  and  vil- 
lage* in  Kent*  to  be  planted  with  frnfetrees,  extended  W*  specks 
of  culture  to  several  parts  of  the  kingdom*  The,  (ffrtjeufer  era, 
however,  when  the  plantations  of  Herefordihire  acquired  the  pe- 
culiar eminence  which  they  yet  retain,  was  the  rejgbof  Chalks 
the  First,  when,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  lord  Scudereore,  of 
Holm-Lacy,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county,  Herefordshire 
became,  '  in  a  manner,  one  entire  orchanL't 

An  Orchard  k  generally  raked  with  most  success,  and  at  least 
expense,  m  a  hop-yard;  the  ground  node?  thk  description  of  cat 
tore  being  always  well  tilled  and  manured,  as  weH  as  fenced  against 
every  hind  of  cattle.  The  rws  should  extend  from  north  to  soath, 
as  in  that  direction  each  part  of  every  tree  wjU  receive  the  most 
equal  portions  of  light  and  heat:  the  distance  between  ench  row, 
es  well  as  the  space  between  each  tree,  must  depend  on  the  sta- 
tion and  soil  When  the  station  k  high,  and  exposed,  the  trees 
should  be  closely  planted,  to  afford  each  other  protection;*  and 
when  the  latter  is  poor  and  shallow,  their  growth  will,  of  coarse, 
be  less  luxuriant,  and  they  will  consequently  requite  less  room: 
but  in  low  and  sheltered  situations,  and  in  deep  and  rich  soils, 
wider  intervals  should  be  allowed.  In  the  former  instances,  twelve 
yards  between  each  row,  and  six  between  each  tree,  are  sufficient: 
in  the  latter,  twenty-four  yards  between  each  row,  and  eight  be- 
tween each  tree,  will  not  be  too  much.  Pruning  k  not  in  general 
use;  the  most  approved  method  is,  that  of  rendering  thin,  and 
.•  pervious  to  the  light,  the  points  of  the  external  branches,  so  that 
the  internal  parts  of  the  tree  may  not  be  wholly  shaded  by  the  e.y 
•  ternal  parts:  large  branches  should  rarely  or  never  be  amputated. 
As  the  richness  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  depends  greatly  on  the  beat 
of  the  atmosphere  it  matures  in,  the  piercing  winds  from  the  east, 

and 
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smdotiieriLS«es^  quartern,  should  be  broken  off  by  high  screens  of 
wood,  end  every  method  employed  to  preserve  the  IrindHng  warmth 
imputed  by  the  rays  of  the  sas. 

«TI*  soil  bat  adapted  to  most  kinds  of  applet,  is  a  deep  and 
nA  loam,  when  under  the  culture  of  the  plough;  on  this  the  trees 
grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  produce  the  richest  fruit. 
Some  trees,  however,  the  stire  and  golden  pippin  ia  particular, 
Am  exceptions*  to  this  general  rale,  and  nourish  most  in  a  hot 
and  shallow  soil,  upon  a  feme  or  sandstone.  The  best  sorts  of 
pear  tees  also  prefer  fee  rich  loam;  but  inserk>f  kinds  wMl  even 
jfloaritb  where  the  sot)  wHl  scarcely  produce  herbage. 

'  "  The  Apple  Trees  are  divided  into  Old  and  New  sorts;  each 
class  comprises  some'called  Kernel  Fruits ;  that  is,  the  fruit  grow- 
ing on  its  own  native  roots,  as  a  distinction  from  those  produced 
by  the  operation  of  grafting.  The  old  sorts  are  the  more  valuable, 
and  are  those  which  have  been  long  introduced;  as  the  Stire,  Got 
den-pippin,  Uagtoe  Crab,  several  varieties  of  the  Harvey,  the  Bran- 
dy4Hfe»Rcdetveek,  Woodcock,  Moyk,  Geaaet-moyle,  Bed,  White, 
and  Yellow  Musks,  Faoaon,  Foxwbelps  loan  and  old  Peaimans, 
Dymock-red,  Ten-commamhneats,  &c.  Some  of  these  names  are 
descriptive  of  the  fruit;  and  others  are  derived  from  the  places 
where  they  have  been  found  in  abundance.  The  modern  varieties 
derive  their  appellations  from  such  capricious  and  various  causes, 
that  a  correct  list  cannot  be  composed:  in  some  instances,  the  same 
fruit  bean  a  different  name  even  in  the  same  parish.*    In  selecting 

fruits 

*  The  principal  of  these  Apples  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mar- 
ital!, in  his  Observations  on  the  Management  of  Orchards  and  Fruit 
Liquor  in  Herefordshire,  annexed  to  his  second  volume  of  the  Rural 
Economy  of  Glocestershire. 

"  The  Slire  stands  first  in  estimation.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is 
somewhat  below  the  middle  size ;  the  form  rather  flat ;  the  color,  a  pale 
yellowish  white,  with  sometimes  a  faint  blush  on  one  side ;  the  flesh  to* 
ferabfy  firm  j  the  flavour,  when  fully  ripe,  fine.  The  cyder  that  is  pro- 
duced from  it,  in  a  roil  that  is  adapted  to  it,  is  rich,  highly  flavoured,  and 
of  s  good  body :  its  price  frequently  four-fold  that  of  common  sale  cyder. 

The' 
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fruits  for  cultivation,  respect  should  be  paid  both  to  the  sofl  and 
situation  of  the  intended  orchard:  where  both  are  favorable,  no 
restraint  is  necessary;  but  in  cold- situations,  and  unkind  soils,  the 
most  early  fruits  are  obviously  those  which  may  be  expected  to  ac- 
-  quire  maturity.  "  The 

'  The  thin  lime-stone  soils  on  the  margin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  are  said 
to  produce  the  richest  stire  cyder.  The  tree  which*  bears  this  apple  is 
of  a  singular  growth;  remarkably  '  besom-headed/  throwing  out  nu- 
merous straight,  luxuriant  upward  shoots,  from  the  crown ;  taking  the 
form  of  a  willow  poljard ;  running  much  to  wood ;  and  in  deep  sails, 
growing  to  a  great  size  before  it  becomes  fruitful 

"  The  Hagloe  Crab  is  at  present  next  in  esteem.  This  variety  is 
traceable  to  the  original  seedling :  it  was  produced  about  seventy  years 
ago,  in  a  nursery,  among  other  stocks  raised  from  the  seed,  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, of  Hagloe,  in  Glocestershire,  grandfather  to  the  present  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, near  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  who  draws  from  trees  grafted  with 
scions  from  this  parent  stock,  a  liquor,  which,  for  richness,  flavour,  and 
price  on  the  spot,  exceeds,  perhaps,  every  other  fruit  liquor  which  Nature 
and  art  have  produced.  He  has  been  offered  sixty  guineas  for  a  hogs- 
head, about  1 10  gallons,  of  this  liquor ;  and  this,  without  freight,  duty, 
or  even  a  mile  of  carriage  to  enhance  its  original  price*  This  fruit, 
while  growing,  is  nearly  white ;  when  fully  ripe,  it  has  a  yellowish  east; 
sometimes  freckled  with  red  on  one  side,  like  the  common  white  crab. 
The  size,  about  that  of  the  stire  apple ;  but  the  form  more  oblong.  The 
flesh,  remarkably  soft  and  woolly,  yet  not  dry,  being  furnished  with  a 
sheer,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  sweet  juice ;  which,  however,  is  much 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fibrous  matter,  than  that  of 
roost  other  apples.  The  flavor,  when  ripe,  resembles  that  of  the  Ca- 
shew apple  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  texture  of 
the  flesh  is  not  unsimilar  to  the  pulp  of  that  fruit.  The  Cyder,  notwith- 
standing the  sheerness  of  the  juice,  is,  when  properly  manufactured,  sin- 
gularly rich,  and,  notwithstanding  the  faint  smell  of  the  apple,  is  highly 
flavoured ;  and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  the  liquor  is  of  the  highest 
color,  notwithstanding  the  paleness  of  the  fruit. 

"  The  Golden  Pippcn  is  in  high  estimation  as  a  cyder  apple,  and 
may  rank  as  the  third  of  this  district.  It  is  more  generally  known  than 
the  Hagloe  crab ;  and  at  public  market,  its  liquor,  I  believe,  b  generally 
next  in  price  to  that  of  the  stire  apple. 

"The. 
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«'  The  colon  of  good  cyder-fruits,  are  red  and  yellow:  the  co- 
lor to  be  avoided  is  green,  as  affording  liquor  of  the  harshest,  and 
generally  of  the  poorest  quality;  the  pulp  should  be  yellow,  and 
the  taste  astringent.  Apples  of  a  snail  siae,  ceteris  paribus,  are 
always  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a  larger;  in  order  that  the  rind 
and  kernel,  in  which  principally  consists  the  strength  and  flavour 
of  the  liquor,  may  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  pulp,  which? 
affords  the  weakest  and  most  watery  juice."* 

The  apple  and  pear  trees  which  form  the  orchards  of  Hereford- 
shire, can  only  be  considered  as  the  productions  of  art;  the  one, 
being  a  variety  of  thepynw  tnalus,  or  crab;  and  the  other  derived 
from  thepyrus  communis,  or  common  wild  pear:  as  such,  neither 
of  them  are  noticed  by  Linnaeus.  The  native  wild  crab  is  subject 
to  considerable  diversity  in  the  appearance  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the 
color,  shape,  and  flavour  of  its  fruit:  by  selecting  and  cultivating 
the  fairest  and  the  best  of  these,  all  our  valuable  varieties  have  been 
produced,  and  by  repeated  propagation,  have  been  preserved  for 

a  time: 

"  The  Old  Redstreak  it  yet  in  being ;  a  few  old  trees  are  still  re- 
maining* The  fruit  small,  roundish,  of  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with  nu- 
merous feint  red  streaks;  the  flesh  firm,  full  of  juice,  and,  when  ripe, 
finely  flavoured  ;  apalateable  eating  apple.  Little,  if  any,  genuine  red- 
streak  cyder  is  now  made:  it  never  was,  I  believe,  equal  to  that  of  ei- 
ther of  the  preceding  apples.  The  tree  of  this  apple  is  of  singularly 
awkward  growth ;  crooked,  reclining,  ragged,  and  unsightly. 

"  The  Woodcock  is  another  favorite  old  cyder  fruit,  but  is  now  going 
off:  many  old  trees,  however,  are  still  left  in  the  country.  The  fruit  is 
much  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding  sorts;  above  the  middle  size; 
the  form  somewhat  oblong,  with  a  long  stalk,  set  on  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, feigned  to  resemble  the  woodcock's  beak ;  hence  the  name.  Its 
color  is  that  of  the  redstreak,  with  the  addition  of  some  dark  blood-red 
streaks  on  one  side.  The  flesh  remarkably  fine ;  equally  fit  for  culinary' 
purposes  and  for  cyder.  The  tree  large,  and  strongly  featured,  form- 
tag  large  boughs,  in  the  pear-tree  manner. 

"  The  Pauson  is  a  middle-sized  green  apple.  The  Dymock-red, 
middle-sized,  red  color.  The  fbxwhelp  is  a  large  red  apple.  All  of 
fhem  are  in  good  estimation  for  cyder." 

*  DuDCumb'%  Collections,  Vol.  L  p.  187—108. 
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a  time:*  several  of  these  Artificial  raittks  have  been  brought  frwn 
Normandy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continentf 

In  the  management  of  the  ftnit,  and  subsequent  Mantfacssart  tf 
Cyder,  considerable  variations  occur,  accordingly  as  the  eiakers  am 
mow  or  less  skilful.  Independently  of  the  qualities  of  me  apple, 
the  snperior  flavour,  and  richness  of  the  feasor,  greatly  depends  on 
the  judicious  nature  of  the  operations.  The  jniee  of  the  ptdp 
alone  is  inadequate  to  make  a  good  and  generous  cyders  the  «ae- 

Bies 

*  It  results  from  this  statement,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
"  that  the  business  of  the  Improvers  of  Fruit,  is  to  catch  at  superior 
accidental  varieties;  and  having  raised  them  by  cultiva- 
tion, to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  they  are  capable  of,  to  pre- 
serve them  in  that  state  by  artificial  propagation. 

"  The  law  of  Nature,  however,"  continues  this  gentleman,  "  though 
it  suffers  man  to  improve  the  fruits  which  are  given  us,  appears  to  have 
set  bounds  to  his  art,  and  to  have  numbered  the  years  of  his  creation. 
Artificial  propagation  cannot  preserve  the  varieties  in  perpetuity:  a 
time  arrives,  when  they  can  be  no  longer  propagated  with  succest. 
All  the  old  fruits  which  raised  the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  county  are 
now  lost,  or  are  so  far  on  the  decline,  as  to  be  deemed  irrecover- 
able. '  The  Redstreak  is  given  up ;  the  celebrated  Stirc  Apple  is  going 
off:  and  the  Squash  Pear,  which  has  probably  furnished  this  country 
with  more  Champaign  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no  longer  be 
got  to  flourish :  the  stocks  canker,  and  are  unproductive. 

"The  duration  of  varieties  may,  however,  depend  much 
upon  management :  for,  although  Nature  wills,  that  the  same  wood,  or 
the  same  set  of  sap  vessels,  (for  the  wood,  which  is  produced  by  graft- 
ing, is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a  protrusion  of  the  graft,  an  extension  qf 
the  original  stock,)  shall,  in  time,  lose  its  fecundity ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  art  which  establishes  a  variety,  may  shorten  or  prolong  m 
duration.  Much  may  depend  upon  the  stock  employed  in  grafting, 
and  much  upon  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  age  of  the  wood,  from 
which  the  graet  is  taken :  or,  perhaps,  the  canker,  which  seems  to 
be  the  natural  destroyer  of  varieties,  may  be  checked."  Rural  Eco- 
nomy of  Gfocester  shire,  Src.  Vol.  If.  p.  21$,  213. 

The 

t  Duncumb's  Cdlertaans,  Vol..  L  p.  180. 
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fides,  of  the  kernel  are  wanting,  .to  add  flavour;  and  those  of  the 
rind,  to  give  color;  and  hence  it  is  necessary,  that  the  juices  of 
both  these  should  be  perfectly  expressed.  The  apples  should  also 
be  property  separated  when  gathered:  the  time  for  gathering  them 
is  generally  about  the  middle  of  October ;  but  varies  according  to 
die  season,  and  sort  of  the  fruit*  The  prevailing  practice  of  this 
county,  in  gathering,  is  to  beat  the  trees  with  long,  slender  poles, 
calkd  poking  lugs;  and, „ as  the  apples  fill,  women  and  children 
are  employed  to  collect  them  into  baskets.  This  mode  of  gather- 
ing is  defective;  inasmuch  as  both  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  are  inter- 
mixed, 

The  decay  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  fruits  ia  Herefordshire, 
which  is  here  spoken  of,  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Duncumb,  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  inattention  generated  by  the  calamities  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  which  suspended  the  operations  of  industry,  and 
so  weaned  the  mind  from  its  accustomed  pursuits,  that  it  could  not  rea- 
dily return  to  them,  and  always  with  unwillingness.  The  public  spirit 
of  the  present  age  has,  however,  not  been  indifferent  on  this  occasion; 
and  within  the  last  twenty  years,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
renovation  of  the  old  varieties,  or  to  the  introduction  of  others  equally 
food,  than  was  bestowed  on  the  same  objects  during  a  century  pre- 


"  Grafting,  as  being  most  expeditious,  has  been  most  frequently  at- 
tempted j  but  It  is  presumed,  that  no  mode  of  grafting,  hitherto  prac- 
tised, has  been  found  adequate  to  the  purpose :  the  shoots  being  un- 
avoidably taken  from  old  trees,  flourish  a  few  years  from  the  vigor  of 
the  crab-stock,  then  canker,  and  relapse  into  all  the  infirmities  of  the 
paren(  tree.  On  this  principle,  the  renovation  of  the  old  fruits  appear* 
impracticable.  The  opinion  of  the  best  informed  planters  is,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  old  fruits  should  be  sown,  and  the  most  strong  and  hcaltny 
plants  selected  for  cultivation,  and  a  supply  of  grafts.  Hits  experiment 
has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale  by  several  planters,  and  has  hitherto 
promised  the  fullest  success ;  and  has  further  the  sanction  of  that  period  , 
(the  time  of  James  the  First,  and  beginning  of  the  reign  of  hit  succes- 
sor) in  which  orcharditig,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  received  par- 
ticular attention.  The  method  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  gene- 
ral; and  the  most  experienced  planters  consider  it  as  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  expedient,  to  preserve  our  piovincial  celebrity.**  Duncumb** 
CaHtction*,  Fol.  L  p.  190—192. 
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mixed,  and  this  mixture  is  detrimental  to  the  production  of  good 
cyder,  which  requires  all  the  fruit  to  be  of  a  due  degree  of  ripe- 
ness. In  some  orchards,  therefore,  two  gatherings  are  made:  the 
first,  when  the  apples  begin  spontaneously  to  fall,  which  is  a  sure 
criterion  of  ripeness;  and  again,  when  those  that  were  left  green 
on  the  boughs  become  sufficiently  matured.  In  the  former,  and 
defective  mode  of  gathering,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  collected,  » 
laid  together  in  large  heaps,  exposed  to  the  weather,  in  order  to 
correct  the  crudity  of  the  unripe  fruit:  this  method,  though  pardy 
successful,  is  still  injurious;  as  the  richest  and  finest  of  the  fruit  too 
frequently  becomes  rotten.  The  best  mode  of  remedying  the  evil, 
would  be  to  separate  the  fruits  by  hand;  and  in  somes  few  places, 
the  brown,  as  well  as  the  black  rotten,  is  carefully  picked  out,  asd 
even  the  tainted  or  faulty  parts  of  an  apple  cut  away;  the  sound 
parts  only  being  suffered  to  go  to  the  mill. 

The  fruits  "  whose  rind  or  pulp  are  tinged  with  green,  or  red, 
without  a  mixture  of  yellow,  should  be  carefully  sorted  from  such 
as  are  yellow,  or  yellow  intermixed  with  red:  the  latter  kinds  are 
alone  capable  of  making  fine  cyder.  Each  kind  should  be  gromd 
separately,  or  mixed  with  such  only  as  become  ripe  at  the  same 
time ;  but  it  is  from  the  former  practice,  that  fine  cyders,  of  differ- 
ent flavours  and  degrees  of  strength,  are  best  obtained  from  the 
same  orchard ;  the  liquors  being  mixed  after  they  are  made.  The 
practice  of  mixing  different  varieties  of  fruit  is,  However,  often 
found  eligible;  for  it  is  less  difficult  to  find  the  requisite  quantities 
of  richness,  astringency,  and  flavour,  in  three  varieties  of  fruit  than 
in  one;  and  hence,  cyders  composed  of  the  juices  of  mixed  fruits, 
generally  succeed  with  greater  certainty  than  those  made  with  one 
kind." 

In  grinding,  the  fruit  should  be  reduced,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  a  uniform  consistence,  so  that  the  rind  and  kernels  are  scarcely 
discoverable  from  the  general  mass;  and  the  air  should  be  allowed 
ftee  access  during  the  whole  operation.  The  Cyder  Mill  con- 
sists of  a  stone  wheel,  provincially  a  *  runnfr,'  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  corn-mill  stone,  running  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  stone  trough, 
provincially, '  the  chaceJ    The  size  of  the  runner  varies  from  two 

feel 
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feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  from  nine 
inches  to  twelve  in  thickness:  its  weight  is  from  one  to  two  tons. 
The  bottom  of  the  chace  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  runner,  that 
the  latter  may  run  freely.  Its  inner  side  rises  perpendicularly;  but 
the  outer  side  spreads  so  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  about 
six  or  eight  inches  wider  than  the  bottom,  on  purpose  to  give 
freedom  to  the  runner,  and  room  to  scatter  the  fruit;  to  stir  it  up 
while  grinding,  and  to  take  out  the  ground  matter:  its  depth  is 
nine  or  ten  inches. 

The  outer  rim  of  the  trough  is  three  or  four  inches  wide;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle*  which  the  trough  circumscribes, 
from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mill. 
Hie  entire  bed  of  a  middle-sized  mill,  is  about  nine,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter;  the  whole  being  composed  of  two,  three  or  four 
stones,  cramped  together  as  one;  and  worked,  or  at  least  finished, 
after  they  are  cramped  together.  The  stones  are  mostly  a  dark 
reddjsh  grit,  raised  in  the  Forest  of  Dean:  the  bed  of  the  mill 
is  formed,  and  the  trough  partly  hollowed,  at  the  quarry;  leav- 
ing s  few  niches  at  the  edge  of  each  stone,  uncut  out,  as  a  bond 
to  prevent  its  breaking  in  carriage.  Much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  stone :  it  ought  not  to  be  calcareous,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  the  acid  of  the  liquor  would  corrode  it. 

Hie  runner  is  moved  by  means  of  an  axle  passing  through  the 
centre,  with  a  long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill,  for  a 
faorse  to  draw  by;  and  with  a  short  one  passing  to  an  upright 
swivel,  turning  upon  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  steadied 
at  the  top  by  entering  a  bearing  of  the  floor  above.  An  iron  bolt, 
with  a  large  head,  passes  through  an  eye  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
swivel,  into  the  end  of  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis.  Thus  the  requi- 
site double  motion  is  obtained,  and  the  stone  kept  perfectly  up- 
right, which  it  ought  to  be,  with  great  simplicity,  and  without  stress 
on  any  part  of  die  machine. 

On  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis,  about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  is 
generally  fixed  a  cogged  wheel,  working  in  a  circle  of  cogs,  fixed 
upon  the  bed  of  the  mill.  The  use  of  these  wheels  is  to  prevent  the 
runner  from  sliding,  to  which  it  is  liable,  when  the  mill  is  full ;  the 

Vol.  VI.  June,  1805.  D  d  fruit, 
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fruit,  when  nearly  ground,  rising  upina  body  before  the  stone: 
besides,  by  assisting  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  stone,  it  renders 
the  work  more  easy  to  the  horse.    The  mill  is  so  situated,  as  to 
leave  a  horse  path,  about  three  feet  wide,  between  the  bed  and  the 
walls  of  the  mill-house;  so  that  a  moderate  sized  mill,  with  its 
horse-path,  takes  up  a  space  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  every  way.4 
This  kind  of  cyder-mill  is  almost  peculiar  to  Herefordshire, 
though  the  best  hi  use:  it  is,  however,  still  imperfect;  as  the  act- 
ing parts  of  the  machine,  or  those  which  ought  to  bruise  the  rind, 
and  crush  the  kernels,  viz.  the  face  of  the  roller,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  are  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  adjusted  to  each  other 
to  effect  these  purposes  with  any  degree  of  certaiuty.    "  Instead  of 
being  worked  over,  and  fitted  nicely  to  each  other,  wjth  the  square 
and  chissel,  they  are  hewn  over  with  the  stone-masons  pick  only; 
leaving  holes,  and  protuberances,  which  would  save  even  horse- 
beans  from  the  pressure,  much  more  the  kernels  of  fruit,  which  are 
hard,  slippery,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix,  escaping  pressure  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  with  singular  alertness.wf 

The  best  method  of  grinding  the  fruit,  is  to  scatter  it  gradually 
into  the  trough. ,  A  mill  of  the  general  dimensions,  is  equal  to  the 
complete  grinding  of  a  hogshead,  or  a  hogshead  and  a  half,  in  one 
day.  The  horse  is  driven  by  a  woman,  or  mqre  frequently  by  a  girl, 
who  stirs  up  the  fruit  as  it  is  ground;  and  this  latter  operation  is, 
or  should  be,  continued  till  the  entire  substance  of  the  fruit  is  re- 
duced to  a  uniform  pap,  or  mucilage.  The  quantity  of  apples 
sufficient  to  fill  the  provincial  hogshead  of  1 10  gallons,  varies  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels. 

In  the  management /)f  the  reduced  fruit,  or  Must,  as  the  Pontage 
is  here  termed,  the  common  practice  is  to  press  it  immediately  from 
the  mill;  but  more  expert  managers  suffer  it  to  remain  about  twen- 
ty-four hours  before  it  is  taken  to  the  Press;  "  the  principle  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  packing-press,  or  napkin-press,  t 
screw  working  with  a  square  frame.    The  sizes  of  the  presses  are 

various: 

*  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  Glocestershire,  Vol.  II.  p.  274—278. 
t  Ibid. 
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various:  die  bed,  or  bottom,  is  about  five  feet  square,  of  strong 
plank,  or  of  stone,  placed  on  sleepers  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground-floor;  or  raised  on  mason-work,  about  two  or  three  feet 
high.  On  each  side  rises  a  strong  upright  cheek,  provincial]?  a 
*  sister;'  and  across  the  top,  or  upper  surface,  which  is  level  with 
the  chamber-floor,  lies  a  nut  of  dimensions  suitable  to  the  size  of 
tiie  screw,  which  is  usually  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
foot  of  the  screw  is  square,  with  cross  holes  for  inserting  a  lever; 
or  has  otherwise  a  wheel  fixed  round  it  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
sinker,  provincially  the  *  bridge/  is  hung  beneath  it,  and  is  steadied 
by  the  cheeks,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  bed,  or  floor,  of  the 
press,  which  was  formerly  covered  with  lead,  but  is  now  composed 
entirely  of  wood  or  stone,  has  a  channel  cut'  a  few  inches  within 
its  outer  edges,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  expressed,  and  convey  it 
to  a  lip,  formed  by  a  projection  on  that  side  of  the  bed  opposite 
to  the  mill,  under  which  lip,  a  stone'  trough,  or  wooden  vessel,  is 
sunk  within  the  ground,  when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  the 
liquor. 

"  The  press  is  worked  with  levers  of  different  lengths;  first,  a 
short  one;  next,  one  of  a  moderate  size,  by  hand:  and  lastly,  with 
a  strong  bar,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  by  means  of  a  species  of  cap- 
stan, provincially  a  '  windlass;9  this  is  an  upright  post,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pike,  or  pivot,  at  either  end;  one  of 
them  being  in  the  ground-floor,  the  other  in  a  bearing  of  the 
chamber.  From  the  upper  part  of  this  post  passes  a  very  strong 
rope,  with  an  eye  at  the  end,  to  receive  the  end  of  the  bar,  which 
has  a  cross-pin,  or  shoulder,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping:  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  post,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
one  or  more  holes  for  a  lever,  or  levers.  By  these  means  an  ex- 
cessive purchase  is  obtained.** 

In  pressing,  the  pomage  is  piled  up  in  layers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  press,  between  hair-cloths  of  a  loose  texture,  the  dimenskms 
of  every  layer  being  lessened  as  the  pile  rises,  which,  when  finish- 
ed, appears  like  the  lower  frustnim  of  a  pyramid,  being  somewhat 

D  d  2  considerably 
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considerably  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  "TkHftemg 
k  done  leisurely,  theft  the  liquor  may  draw  off  the  dearer,  aid  it 
give  the  assistant  time  to  keep  the  reservoir  free:  the  first  nmmugs 
come  off  foul  and  muddy;  hut  the  last,  especially  of  perry,  will  be 
dear,  aad  as  fine,  as  if  filtered  through  papa:  a  sweet  paiateahle 
beverage/'  The  residuum  may  be  reduced  to  almost  any  degiee 
of  dryness,  by  increasing  the  number  of  hands  eaqrioyed  in  work- 
ing* the  press.  The  first  residue  is  commonly  thrown  aside  asofiai, 
or  returned  designedly  sender-pressed  to  the  miU>  to  be  *  awtled,' 
or,  m  other  words,  to  be  re-ground  for  family  drink:  Ae  residue 
of  three  hogsheads  of  cyder  fields  about  one  hogshead  of  tab  as* 
condary  liquor.  Philips  in  his  admirable  Poem  on  Cyder,  da- 
scribes  this  practice  in  the  following  words: 

Some,  when  the  press,  by  utmost  vigor  screw'd, 

Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  mass,  regale  their  swine 

With  the  dry  refuse ;  thou,  more  wise,  shah  steep 

Thy  husks  in  water,  and  again  employ 

The  pond'rous  engine.    Water  will  imbibe    • 

The  smalf  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 

A  vinous  flavor:  this  the  peasants  Withe 

Will  quaff,  and  whistle,  as  their  tinkling  team 

They  drive,  and  sing  of  Futca's  radiant  eyes, 

Fleas'd  with  the  medley  draught. — 

Those,  however,  who  excel  in  the  art  of  cyder-making,  continue  to 
express  the  juice  as  long  as  a  single  drop  can  be  forced  from  the 
pomage;  and  afterwards  re-grind  it  with  some  of  the  first  runnings 
of  the  liquor,  so  as  to  have  as  much  of  the  juice  of  the  rinds  and 
kernels,  as  can  possibly  be  obtained. 

In  the  prevailing  practice  of  Herefordshire,  the  liquor  is  'turned? 
or,  in  other  words,  conveyed  into  hogsheads,  or  larger  casks,  im- 
mediately from  the  press.  Tne  casks  are  generally  filled  to  the 
bung-hole;  but  the  more  judicious  managers  reave  about  a  4/wu7- 
fid  ullage*  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit. 
The  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  fermentation  is  uncertain, 
as  no  preparation,  or  ferment,  whatever,  is  made  in  the  common 
routine  of  practice  to  bring  it  on :  it  therefore  wholly  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  liquor,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The 
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The  cewtinuniiru  of  the  ctaont,  or,  mere  accurately  speaking,  of 
the  first  stage  of  fermentation  to  which  the  liquor  is  subject,  is  not 
less  uncertain  than  its  comm*  ncement,  but  k  generally  completed  in 
a  for  days;  though,  if  the  liquor  has  been  previously  agitated  in 
aay  canskkiabfe  degree,  it  will  frequently  pass  through  it  oa  the 
sue  day.  By  this  operation^  seme  of  the  imparities  with  which 
the  liquor,  in  ks  raw  state,  is  charged,  are  thrown  np  on  the  snr* 
free;  hat  most  of  them  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  bright  and  clear 
aquor  k  then  drawn  off  by  a  process  termed  racking:  the  proper 
juncture  of  doing  this  is  contested ;  bat  the  prevailing  idea  seems  to 
assign  it  to  the  critical  time  between  the  subsiding  of  the  foulness, 
caused  by  the  fermentation  in 'the  body  of  the  liquor,  and  the  sink- 
ing of  the  imparities  that  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  surface,  and 
which  not  unrrequeirtly  takes  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
femeutatioit  ceases.  The  manufacturers  of  sweet  cyder  use  expe- 
dients to  check,  or  prevent,  the  vinotas  fermentation  altogether. 

"  Ike  method  qf  racking,  k  to  draw  off  the  clearer  liquor  at  a 
tap  fixed  above  the  lees,  and  to  put  it  immediately  into  a  fresh 
cask,  duly  seasoned.  When  it  begins  to  run  fool,  the  tap  k  stop* 
pad,  and  the  remainder  k  filtered  through  flannel  or  canvas  bags; 
•r,  for  want  of  these,  through  a  hak  cloth;  the  four  comers  be- 
kg  hang  upon  a  hook.  The  filtered  liquor,  which  ought  to  drop 
uue  from  the  bag,  k  added  to  the  rest,  from  which  it  differs  in 
three  notable  qualities:  it  k  higher  colored  than  that  which  has 
oot  been  mixed  with  the  lees;  it  k  no  longer  prone  to  ferments* 
tmn;  but,  on  the  contrary,  k  found  to  check  that  of  the  liquor 
thrown  off;  and  if  it  afterwards  loses  its  brightness,  it  k  difficult  to 
he  recovered.  The  casks  are  not  filled  up,  but  left  with  about  a 
pailful  ullage,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  liquor  can  just  be  touched 
with  the  finger."*  The  casks  are  then  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
open  air  till  about  the  end  of  March,  when  they  are  completely 
6Ued,  and  the  bungs,  which  have  hitherto  been  only  lightly  placed 
io  their  situations,  are  tightly  fixed. 

Dd3  Once 

*  Marshall's  Gkccstenhire,  Vol  II.  p.  322 
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Once  racking  is  not  always  sufficient  to  the  production  of 
good  cyder;  though,  in  the  general  method  of  practice,  it  is  sel- 
dom racked  oftener.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  its  being  a  second 
time  drawn  off  into  fresh  casks,  wholly  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
liquor,  which,  if  it  begins  a  second  time  to  ferment  in  a  strong  or 
violent  degree,  is  again  drawn  off;  but  if  the  subsequent  fermenta- 
tion, or  'fretting,'  as  it  is  locally  termed,  is  moderate  only,  it  is 
still  suffered  to  remain  in  the  same  cask.  Where  the  ordmary 
rackings  are  insufficient  to  make  the  liquor  *  lie  quiet,'  and  which 
is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  first  fermentation  has  been  impro- 
perly checked,  an  expedient,  called  '  Stumming  the  Casks,'  is  re- 
sorted to:  this  consists  in  fumigating  the  casks  with  sulphur,  the 
fumes  of  which  have  the  property  of  checking  the  fretting  of  the 
liquor  that  may  be  afterwards  poured  in*  Under  one  or  two 
modes  of  management,  the  liquor  is  suffered  to  ferment  in  open 
vessels,  as  large  tubs,  or  broad  shallow  vats. 

Cyders  manufactured  from  good  fruit,  will  retain  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  their  sweetness  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  yean; 
•  but  it  is  then  gradually  dissipated.  The  best  time  for  '  bottling 
cyder/  is  when  it  is  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old ;  or 
more  properly,  when  it  has  acquired  its  highest  brightness  and 
flavour  in  the  cask,  whether  that  happens  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time.    When  bottled  in  this  state,  it  may  be  kept  to  almost  any 

age, 

*  The  method  of  stumming  is  as  Mows :  "  Matches,  made  of  thick 
linen  cloth,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  thickly  coated 
with  brimstone  about  eight  inches  of  their  length,  being  prepared,  and 
the  cask  properly  seasoned  j  every  vent  is  tightly  stopped,  except  the 
bung-hole ;  a  match  kindled,  lowered  down  into  the  cask,  and  held, 
by  the  end  undipped,  until  it  be  well  lighted,  and  the  bung  be  driven 
in,  thus  suspending  the  lighted  match  within  the  cask.  Having  burnt 
so  long  as  the  sustained  air  will  supply  the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the 
bung  is  raised,  the  remnant  of  the  match  drawn  our,  and  the  cask  suf- 
fered to  remain  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  it,  some  two  or  three  hours, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  force  required.  For  a  <*w 
days  the  liquor  retains  a  sulphureous  flavour  j  which,  however,  in  a  short 
time  vanishes ;  and  no  ill  effect,  I  understand,  is  found  to  follow  the 
operation.''    Marshall*  s  Gloccstershirc. 
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age,  if  perfectly  secured  from  the  air  by  the  tightness  of  the  cork. 
The  best  time  for  bottling  is  in  cool  weather,  as  the  liquor  is  then 
len  likely  again  to  ferment. 

In  making  cyder  for  the  common  drink  of  the  farm-house,  the 
flavour  is  only  a  secondary  object  of  consideration,  the  great  ob- 
ject being  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  at  a  small  expense.  "  In 
this  case,  the  apples  are  usually  ground  as  soon  as  they  become 
moderately  ripe;  and  the  juice  is  either  racked  off  once,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  tolerably  clear,  or  more  frequently  conveyed  at  once 
from  the  press  to  the  cellar :  a  violent  fermentation  then  com* 
mences,  and  continues  till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  part  is 
decomposed :  the  casks  are  filled  up,  and  stopped  early  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  sometimes  sooner,  and  no  further  attention  is  given: 
the  liquor  thus  managed,  is  generally  harsh  and  rough."* 

The  culture  of  the  Pear- Tree,  and  the  management  of  Perry, 
differ  so  little  from  those  of  the  apple-tree  and  its  produce,  that 
the  same  general  rules  are  applicable  to  both.  The  pear-tree  is, 
however,  most  successfully  propagated  on  stocks  of  its  own  species, 
and  lives  much  longer  than  the  apple.  Like  the  latter,  it  grows 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  strong  and  deep  soils,  and  in  these 
the  finest  liquor  is  produced  from  it;  but  it  will  nourish  in  every 
•oil  where  it  is  not  incommoded  with  water;  and  might,  probably, 
be  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  England,  with  nearly  as  much 
success  as  in  this  county,  and  as  good  perry  obtained,  if  the  fruit 
were  ground  in  a  similar  mill,  and  equal  attention  given  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  In  planting  pear-trees,  a  wider  interval 
should  be  allowed  between  them  than  is  necessary  for  the  apple- 
tree:  in  the  most  closely-planted  orchards,  the  rows  should  not  be 
less  than  eighteen  yards  distant,  nor  the  trees  be  nearer  to  each 
other  than  eight  or  nine  yards:  when  the  ground  is  to  remain 
under  tillage,  it  is  better  to  allow  even  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards 
between  the  rows.  As  in  cyder,  the  fruit  which  is  ground  toge* 
ther,  should  be  as  uniformly  ripe  as  possible:  and  few  kinds  of 
pears  are  found  to  improve  by  being  kept  after  they  have  fallen 

D  d  4  through 

*  Duncumb's  Cdlectiont,  Vol.  I.  p.  106. 
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through  ripeness  from  die  trees.  Peny  will  not  always  becojm 
tine  so  readily  as  cyder:  when  it  does  not,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  01 
two  ounces,  of  dissolved  isinglass,  are  applied  in  the  usual  manner, 
to  a  cask  of  110  gallons.  The  Ptar*  held'  most  in  estimation,  are 
the  Squash,  so  called  from  the  tenderness  of  its  pulp.;  the  OM- 
field,  from  having  grown  as  a  seedliog  in  a  field  of  thai  name;  the 
Uuffcap,  from  the  quantity  of  feed  air  contained  in  its  liquor;  the 
Sac-land,  from  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Bosbusy,  catted  the  Bare- 
lands;  the  Sack-pear,  from  its  richness;  and  the  Red-pear,  from  its 
color :  of  inferior  sorts,  the  Long-land  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  principal  markets  lor  the  fruit  liquors  of  Herefordahise,  me 
London  and  Bristol,  from  which  ports  gseat  quantities  are  sent  to 
Iceland,  to  the  East  and  West  indies,  and  to  other  foreign  mar- 
kets in  bottles.  The  principal  part  of  the  liquors  is  bought  imme- 
mediately  from  the  press  by  the  countiy  dealers  who  five  within 
the  district,  and  in  general  prefer  to  have  it  in  that  state,  that  the 
fermentation,  and  subsequent  management,  may  take  place  under 
their  own  inspection.  The  price  of  the  common  cyder  is  generally 
fixed  by  a  meeting  of  the  dealers  at  Hereford  Fair,  on.  the  twen- 
tieth of  October  annually,  and  on  the  average  of  years,  varies 
from  one  pound  five  shillings  to  two  guineas  per  hogshead*  The 
sure  cyder  is  seldom  sokl  from  the  press;  the  dealers  either  boy 
the  fruit,  or  the  growers  work  their  own  liquor:  its  value,  even 
at  the  press,  is  from  51.  to  151.  an  hogshead. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  fruit  greatly  varies :  in  a  plentiful  year 
it  is  almost  beyond  conception,  as  the  trees  are  then  loaded  even  to 
excess,  and  frequently  break  under  the  weight  of  the  apples:  at 
these  times,  indeed,  the  branches  are  generally  obliged  to  he  sup- 
ported on  props  or  forked  poles.  This  kind  of  excessive  fruitage, 
however,  seldom  occurs  more  than  once  in  four  years;  the  year 
immediately  succeeding,  is  mostly  unproductive,  unless  the  season 
should  be  very  remarkably  fine :  what  may  be  named  a  foil  fruit* 
age,  occurs,  perhaps,  once  in  every  three  years.  In  some  of  these 
years  of  abundance,  twenty  hogsheads  of  cyder  have  been  nude 

from 

*  Marshall, 
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MmflieprodaceofasuigfoacTCof  ovcfaardgroioid.  The  orchards 
are  of  various  sues;  some  of  tkem  contain  from  thirty  to  forty 
acres:  the  soil  of  the  orchards  is  generally  kept  under  tillage.  The 
apple  trees  suffer  great  injury  from  the  tnisktoe,  which  creeping 
over  the  branches,  and  deriving  its  whole  nourishment  from  the 
parent  tree,  deprives  k  of  iU  juices;  thus  producing  a  prematura 
old  age  and  decay.  Under  a  more  judicious  management,  the 
ravages  of  this  parasitical  plant  might  be  entirely  prevented;  as  it 
may  readily  be  cleared  from  the  trees  by  hooks  in  frosty  weather; 
a  practice  that  is  observed  by  a  few  individuals. 

The  Herefordshire  Gatrie  are  regarded,  by  the  best  informed 
judges,  as  the  most  superior  breed  in  this  Island.  The  othe* 
breeds  which  nearly  resemble  them,  are  those  of  Devonshire  and 
Sussex;  and  of  the  Vale  of  Piekering,  m  Yorkshire.  They  are  of 
the  middle-horned  kind;  with  a  large  and  athletic  form;  and  un- 
usually sleek  in  appearance,  from  the  bright  and  silky  nature  of  the 
coating.  The  prevailing  color  is  a  reddish  brown,  with  white  and 
bald  faces.  The  heifers  rat  kiiully  at  an  early  age ;  and  the  calves 
also  are  much  in  repute  for  this  quality.  The  rearing  of  oxen  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  a  very  general  practice;  nearly  half  the 
ploughing  of  the  whole  county  is  performed  by  tkem;  and  they 
are  equally  employed  in  the  labors  of  the  harvest.  In  those  parte 
where  their  exertions  are  required  on  hard  roads,  they  are  shod* 
with  iron.  When  they  have  been  worked  about  five  or  six  years, 
they  are  generally  sold,  mostly  in  good  condition,  to  the  graziers 
of  Buckinghamshire,  and  other  adjacent  counties,  who  still  further 
improve  them  for  the  consumption  of  the  markets  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  general  time  of  setting  them  is  at  Hereford  Fair,  where 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  exposed  for  sale 
annually.  The  Dairy  produce  is  principally  confined  to  the  mak- 
ing of  cheese  for  home  use,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  Bromyard, 
where  considerable  quantities  are  made  for  the  Hereford  market. 

The  Herefordshire  breed  of  Sheep  is  almost  equally  as  celebrated 
as  that  of  its  cattle :  the  name  by  winch  they  are  distinguished 
is  the  Ry  eland,  from  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  most  superior  varieties  are  fed.  "  They  are  small,  white* 
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faced,  and  hornless;  the  ewes  weighing  from  nine  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  pounds  the  quarter;  the  wethers,  or  '  wcdders,'  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  and  eighteen  pounds.  In  symmetry  of  shape, 
and  flavour  of  their  meat,  they  are  superior  to  most  flocks  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  the  quality  of  their  wool,  they  are  wholly  unrivalled. 
They  lamb  in  February  and  March;  but  during  winter,  and  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  lambing,  the  store  flocks  are  generally  confined 
by  night  in  a  covered  building,  provincially  termed  a  cot;  in  which 
they  are  fed  sometimes  with  hay,  or  barley-straw,  but  much  more 
frequently  with  peas-halm.  Some  breeders  accustom  them  to  the 
cot  only  in  very  severe  weather,  and  in  lambing  time.*  The  ma- 
nure made  from  the  peas-halm  is  excellent,  and  in  large  quantities; 
whilst  the  practice  of  couing  materially  contributes  to  the  health 
of  the  animal,  and  to  the  fineness  of  its  fleece.  Hie  quantity  shorn 
from  each,  does  not  average  more  than  two  pounds;  but  the  qua- 
lity is  such  as  almost  rivals  that  imported  from  Spain:  the  price  is 
Sometimes  as  high  as  thirty-three  shillings  the  stone  of  1 2|lb.  un- 
trinded;  when  coarse  wool  is  only  worth  ten  or  twelve  shillings. 
A  cross  has  been  made  between  the  Ryeland  and  new  Leicester 
sorts;  to  the  advantage  of  the  breeder,  at  least  on  good  land;  but 
to  the  detriment  of  the  wool.  The  preservation  of  the  original 
fineness  of  this  staple  commodity,  or  its  improvement,  are  objects 
worthy  of  national  attention:  a  cross  between  the  Ryeland  and 
real  Spanish  breeds,  seems  the  most  probable  mode  of  effecting 
them,  and  many  spirited  breeders  are  now  making  the  experiment. 
Leominster  has  been  most  usually  celebrated  as  famous  for  this 
wool;  but  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  place  of  its  sale,  rather 
than  of  its  growth ;  as  the  rich  pastures  in  that  vicinity,  and  else- 
where, are  generally  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  deteriorating 
the  wool,     Philips,  the  poet,  writes  thus: 

—  Can  the  fleece 
Bcetic,  or  finest  Tarentine,  compare 
With  Lemster's  silken  wool  ? 

Camden 

*  This  practice  was  derived  from  the  Flemings,  and  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1660.    Systema  JgricuU.  foL  Loiid.  16TO. 
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terms  it,  '  Lem'ster  ore:'  and  Drayton  asks 

Where  lives  the  man  so  dull,  on  Britain's  furthest  shore, 
To  whom  did  never  sound  the  name  of  Lemster  Ore  ? 
That  with  the  silkworm's  web  for  smallness  doth  compare. 

Dyer,  also,  thus  notices  it  in  his  poem  on  this  subject: 

And  beauteous  Albion  (since  great  Edgar  chac'd 
The  prowling  wolf)  with  many  a  lock  appears 
Of  silky  lustre:  chief,  Siluria,  thine: 
Thine,  Vaga,  favored  stream,  from  sheep  minute 
On  Cambria  bred ;  a  pound  o'erweighs  a  fleece."* 

The  cultivation  of  Bapsf  forms  a  very  considerable  branch,  of 
the  rural  economy  of  Herefordshire,  and  is  still  increasing,  particu- 
larly in  the  parts  bordering  on  Worcestershire.  They  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  county  soon  after  they  were  im- 
ported into  England  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and.  by  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  the  cultiva- 
tors had  greatly  extended  their  plantations,  and  become  considera- 
bly more  bumerous.  The  bops  are  of  two  kinds,  White  and  Red; 
but  each  kind  has  several  varieties :  the  white  hops  are  the  most 
delicate,  and  have  the  preference  with  the  buyers;  though  the  red 
kinds  are  more  hardy,  and  impart  a  stronger  quality  in  brewing. 
The  best  soils  for  hops  in  this  county  is  a  rich  dry  loam,  or  gravel; 
the  clayey  soils  being  considered  as  too  cold.  The  best  aspect  for 
a  plantation,  or  '  HoprYard,'  is  the  south-east;  and  particular 
care  is  taken  to  secure  it  from  the  west,  and  south-west  winds;  as 

the 

«  Duncumb's  Collections,  Vol.  I.  p.  170,  180. 

f  The  Hop'piani  is  recorded  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  1524 ;  but  the  little  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  for 
some  years  afterwards,  was  so  remarkably  low,  that  in  1528,  a  petition 
to  restrain  its  use  was  presented  to  Parliament ;  and  in  that  petition  it 
was  denominated  a  "  matt  pernicious  and  wicked  xvced"  Though  thus 
styled  at  that  period,  it  became  a  great  favorite  before  the  century  ex- 
pired; and  in  1003,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  hops  being 
adulterated. 
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the  blights,  tod  honey-dews,  mostly  cane  from  timet  4 
should,  however,  the  seasons  prove  favorable,  the  aspect* 
of  little  importance.  In  making  a  new  plantation,  meadow,  or 
old  pasture  land  is  preferred  tq  arable.  When  the  site  is  fixed  on, 
in  the  most  approved  practice,  the  land  is  twice  ploughed  between 
November  and  Christmas,  and  the  sward  buried  at  a  suffident 
depth  to  cause  it  to  rot:  the  top-mould  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  becomes  in  some  degree  pulverized,  and  is  afterwards) 
cross-harrowed,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  'arts/  which 
consist  of  cuttings  front  the  old  stocks*  about  the  lespeefwe  lengths 
of  four  inches.  Case  ie  taken  that  each  cutting  shall  have  two  or 
ihnt  joints ;  from  one  or  other  of  which,  a  shoot  is  almost  certain. 
The  time  of  planting  is  about  the  beginning  of  April :  in  this  ope- 
ration two  modes  are  pursued.  In  what  are  called  the  plough  hop* 
lands,  the  sets  are  planted  in  parallel  rows,  a  distance  of  from  six 
to  nine  feet  being  left  between  each  row,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil;  and  a  space,  varying  from  three  to  four  feet  between  the 
sets  in  the  same  row.  In  the  hop-yards  worked  by  hand,  the  sets 
are  disposed  differently,  so  that  every  three  of  them  being  connect* 
ed  by  an  imaginary  line,  appear  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle: 
in  this  mode  every  set  is  about  five  feet,  or  five  feet  and  a  hal£ 
the  more  usual  distance,  from  each  other. 

When  the  sets  are  planted,  a  hole,  from  eigbt  to  twelve  inches 
square,  is  du&  and  filled  with  some  of  the  finest  mould,  which  is 
beat  tightly  down  with  a  hammer:  in  the  centre  of  this,  "  one  set 
is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  round  it  three  or  four 
others  are  planted,  sloping  outwards  at  the  bottom,  but  nearly 
meeting  at  the  top ;  so  that  when  the  wires,  or  vines,  spring  up, 
they  may  not  be  too  far  separated  to  run  up  the  poles.  This 
done,  the  sets  are  covered  an  inch  deep  with  some  firm  light  mould, 
which  is  generally  pressed  closely  round  them  with  the  hand."41 
Where  the  method  of  digging  holes  is  not  practised,  the  sets  are 
planted  within  the  circumference  of  an  impression  made  in  the 
ground  with  a  round  rammer.    Near  every  set  of  sets,  a  stick, 

about 

*  Lodged  Introductory  Sketches,  &c.  p.  37, 
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about  two  feet  and  a  half  Koug,  is  6sed  firmly  in  the  ground,  so  as 
to  form  with  it  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees:  round  these  sticks 
the  wires,  or  bides,  are  twisled  and  tied,  as  soon  as  they  hate  at- 
tained a  sumcieot  height* 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  the  ground  is  hoed  to  dear  it 
from  weeds,  care  being  taken  that  the  young  shoots  am  not  h* 
jured  by  this  operation,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  it 
is  again  hoed;  and  about  Michaelmas,  the  mould  is  gathered  in* 
to  small  hiHocks  round  each  set  of  shoots;  a  small  cavity,  or 
bason,  ptorincially  an  'eye,'  being  left  in  the  centre  of  each  hillock* 
In  another  mouthy  this  cavity  is  Riled  up  with  fresh  mould,  and 
the  hiHocks,  or  *  tamps,9  completed  for  the  first  year,  during  which 
no  hops  are  produced.  The  use  of  the  twmp,  is  to  afford  warmth 
and  tmurishment  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  to  throw  off  all 


11m  business  of  the  mcoaw,  and  of  every  succeeding  year,  com* 
mences  about  March  or  April,  "  by  throwing  down  the  hills  with 
the  hoe,  and  making  the  laud  even.  The  shoots  are  then  cut  off 
tevel  with  the  surface  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  top  of  eaah  hod 
of  seta  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  mould, 
rabed  into  a  pyramidscal  form,  in  order  to  point  out  wheve  the 
stocks  are,  in  case  they  should  not  all  spring  up  at  the  time  of  pul- 
ling, wiikh  k  sometimes  the  case.  When  the  shoots  again  make 
their  appearance  above  the  ground,  the  hoppolc*  am  'ptochef  in 
holes  made  purposely  to  receive  them;  and  when  the  bines  ase* 
about  twelve  niches  Ugh,  they  are  tied  to  the  poles  with  rushes; 
but  not  too  tight,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  stoppage 
in  the  circulation  of  the  sap:  this  business  is  generally  performed 
by  women,  and  is  continually  repeated,  till  the  wires  am  above  the 
reach  of  a  person  standing  on  the  ground."* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  the 
ground  is  agam  hoed,  and  smuti  hills,  as  before,  made  round  the 

stocks* 

*  Clark*i  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  (^Herefordshire,  p.  56\ 
It  is  doc  unworthy  of  observation,  that  the  hop-bine  invariably  turns  from 
east  to  west  with  the  sun ;  while  the  bear-biae,  and  kidney-bean,  ascend 
in  a  contrary  direction. 
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stocks;  a  bason  or  cavity  being  also  left,  as  at  first,  in  the* 
and  afterwards  filled  up  with  fresh  mould,  to  strengthen  and  invi- 
gorate the  plants.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  the  plants 
blossom,  and  continue  in  that  state  for  about  three  weeks ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  Hop  is  formed,  and  in  three  weeks  more 
arrives  at  maturity,  when  the  picking  season  commences.  When 
the  hop  is  sufficiently  ripe  for  this  purpose,  it  assumes  a  brownish 
color,  and  yields  a  fragrant  smell. 

In  picking  hops,  the  bines  are  cut  about  a  foot  above  the 
tumps,  when  the  poles  are  pulled  up,  and  carried  to  the  hop-crib t; 
across  which  they  are  placed.  The  crib  is  a  frame  of  wood,  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  four  wide,  supported  by  four  legs. 
In  the  inside  is  suspended  a  coarse  hwrdcn  cloth,  to  receive  the 
hops  as  they  are  picked  off  the  poles,  which  is  principally  done  by 
women  and  young  girls,  many  of  whom  come  from  Wales  for  the 
purpose.  As  fast  as  the  hops  are  picked,  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  '  kilns  J  six  or  eight  of  which  are  not  uncommon  numbers  for 
one  estate,  it  being  necessary  that  the  hops  should  be  dried  quickly, 
otherwise  they  ferment,  and  lose  some  of  their  virtues.  "  The  old 
Herefordshire  kilns  are  built  with  a  flue,  or  chimney,  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  which  is  what  is  commonly  called  a 
brick  lantern,  to  distribute  the  heat  in  a  regular  manner  to  every 
part  of  the  kiln.  Lately,  however,  the  Kentish  kilns  have  been  in* 
troduced,  which  open  immediately  from  the  fire-place  like  a  very 
large  hopper,  by  which  means  their  surface  can  be  extended  to  a 
dozen  feet  square,  whilst  the  others  are  seldom  made  so  large. 
Instead  of  a  lantern,  a  large  fiat  stone,  called  a  sparkling  stone,  is 
placed  horizontally  about  a  foot  from  the  top  upon  some  iron  bars, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  hops  immediately  over  the  fire 
from  being  scorched."* 

The  methods  of  drying  hops  are  guarded  with  some  degree  of 

secrecy;  but  the  best  mode  appears  to  be,  to  spread  the  hops 

evenly  upon  the  kiln,  and  about  five  inches  deep,  as  a  greater 

thickness  prevents  the  steam  from  properly  escaping,  which,  if  not 

ft  effected, 

*  Lodge's  Introductory  Sketches,  p.  46. 
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effected,  the  hop*  are  invariably  spoilt,  by  being  coddled.  The 
fire  should  be  slow  and  steady;  and  the  bops  should  be  gently 
turned  twice  or  thrice  during  the  operation.  When  sufficiently 
dry,  they  are  taken  from  the  kiln,  and  the  leaves  being  first  sepa- 
rated from  the  stems,  the  hops  are  thrown  up  into  heaps  for 
three  or  four  days  to  «  sweat;'  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  •  give9 
a  little,  or  feel  moist,  they  are  put  into  bags  for  the  market.  The 
general  mode  of  '  bagging,'  is  to  fasten  the  mouth  of  the  hop-bag 
round  a  hoop  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor;  and  while 
the  bag  is  filled  by  one  man  above,  another  descends  into  the  bag, 
and  treads  the  hops  till  the  bag  be  full  *  Hop-yards  worked  by 
hand,  will,  if  properly  manured,  flourish  during  forty  or  fifty  years ; 
bat  the  plough  hop-lands  are  generally  worn  out  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  About  five  hundred  weight  of  hops  is  estimated  as  a 
fair  produce  from  an  acre  containing  2000  poles.  The  length  of 
each  pole  for  the  common  sorts  of  hops,  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet;  but  those  for  the  Farnham-white,  the  Kentish-grape,  and  the 
Red-vine,  are  generally  three  or  four  feet  longer.  As  hops  pay  a 
considerable  duty  to  the  state,  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
excise;  and  every  bag  is  obliged  to  be  weighed  and  marked  by  a 
proper  officer,  before  it  is  exposed  for  sale,  under  a  large  penalty. 
The  varieties  in  the  profits  arising  from  hop-grounds  are  very 
great;  as  the  produce  is  much  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
weather. 

The  principal  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Herefordshire  are 
under  tillage;  but  the  produce,  particularly  of  Wheat,  though  very 
considerable,  is  not  correspondent  to  what  ought  to  be  grown  on 
soils  of  such  extreme  fertility,  and  in  situations  so  favorable.  This 
b  generally  attributed  to  bad  management,  especially  in  the  article 
of  manure,  which  b  seldom  thrown  on  the  land  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities; probably  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  through  the  great 
demand.  The  old  routine,  from  which,  however,  many  judicious 
farmers  are  now  varying  with  success,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Duncumb. 

"A  good 

•  Lodge's  Introductory  Sketches,  p.  40. 
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"  A  good  Mow,  or  a  clover  ley,  well  worked,  lifted,  and  oil* 
Mired,  produces,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  Winchester  bushel* 
of  wheat  per  statute  acre :  in  the  following  spring  it  is  sown  with 
peas,  sometimes  beans,  after  one  ploughing,  and  with  no  manure; 
the  produce  is  about  fourteen  busbeb  per  acre:  after  two  pknigh- 
higs,  and  a  partial  dressing,  or  much  more  frequently,  without  any 
dressing  whatever,  it  is  again  sown  with  wheat  in  October;  and  if 
this  brush  crop,  as  it  is  termed,  produces  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  quantity  yielded  by  the  fallow,  the  grower  is  satisfied.  In  the 
following  springs  it  is  sown  with  barley  and  clover,  after  two 
ploughing*,  but  still  without  manure ;  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  land,  it  generally  affords  a  very  in- 
considerable crop*  Sheep  are  turned  on  the  young  clover  as  soon 
as  the  barley  is  removed.  Sometimes  oats,  or  turnips,  precede  the 
barley  on  a  small  part  of  the  land;  and  a  few  winter  vetches  have 
occasionally  been  introduced,  but  still  without  manure,  or  any 
other  preparation  than  one  or  two  ploughing*.  After  mowing  one 
crop  of  clover,  it  is  fed  with  cattle  in  the  spring 'following,  and  af 
forwards  remains  for  seed.  The  tallowing  then  re-conimences, 
and  the  same  system  is  repeated.  In  this  manner,  one-third  of 
tins  description  of  arable  land  is  constantly  under  the  culture  of 
wheat;  and  that  third,  during  its  preparation  for  the  seed,  (which 
is  sown  almost  invariably  in  the  broad-cast  manner,)  is  termed  the 
odd-mark."* 

The  lighter  and  more  sandy  lands  are  managed  with  greater 
Skill  than  the  clays,  and  their  produce  is  proportioaably  increased. 
In  the  district  about  Ross,  the  land  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
use  of  lime  as  a  manure,  and  now  produces  great  quantities  of  bar- 
ley, peas,  wheat,  &c.  Here  "  the  general  course  of  crops  is  as  fol- 
lows :  wheat  on  a  clover  lay ;  turnips,  barley,  and  seeds :  after  two 
years  begin  again;  wheat,  peas;  turnips,  barley,  and  seeds."  The 
heaviest  crops  of  wheat  are,  generally  speaking,  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hereford,  and  thence  through  the  clays  towards  Led- 
bury :  lands  thus  situated,  are  now  rented  at  about  eighteen  shitttBp 

the 

«  Collection*  for  Hetefcnrdshire,  VoL  I.  p.  474. 
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the  statute  acre;  but  abstracted  from  die  pasture  and  meadow, 
the  average  rent  of  arable  lands  is  not  more  than  thirteen  or  four- 
teen shillings.* 

Oats  are  grown  in  most  abundance  towards  Wales,  and  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  county.  Turnips  are  grown  under  as  bad 
a  general  system  as  the  wheat :  "  they  are  often  sown  without  ma- 
nure on  poor  and  foul  lands,  after  one  or  two  pkraghings;  and 
not  half  the  quantity  sown  is  even  once  hoed."  Artificial  Grasses 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  attended  to;  though,  both  with  respect  to 
these  and  to  turnips,  some  improvements  have  been  made  within 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years;  chiefly  through  the  means  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Society  established  in  this  county  in  the  year  1797*  Some 
rich  and  luxuriant  Meadow  lands  extend  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Wye,  Lugg,  and  Frome,  and  in  some  other  parts.  The  practice  of 
.  irrigation  is  inadequately  resorted  to;  though  the  numerous  rivu- 
lets that  traverse  the  county  offer  uncommon  facilities  for  the  pur* 
pose.  The  size  offarms  is  in  general  extensive;  the  rental  of  ma- 
ny of  them  is  from  4001.  to  5001.  a  year:  the  smaller  ones  are 
principally  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds.  The  construction 
«f  many  of  the  farm  buildings  is  rude  and  unsubstantial:  the  lower 
Vol,  VI,  June,  1805,       E  e  part, 

•  Duncumb's  Collections,  Vol.  1.  p.  175.  "  The  reaping  of  wheat 
is  generally  performed  by  companies  of  Welshmen  from  Cardiganshire, 
and  other  parts  of  South  Wales;  but  it  is  now  gradually  becoming  a 
branch  of  labor  amongst  our  natives :  their  mode,  which  is  that  of  hack- 
ing it  close  to  the  ground,  possesses  many  advantages :  it  is  more  ex- 
peditious, and  less  expensive,  as  each  laborer  will  reap  one  statute  acre 
ia  a  day,  and  that  for  two  shillings,  with  provisions  and  liquor.  Women 
and  boys  are  engaged,  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  to  collect,  bind, 
and  stack  the  sheaves.  The  parties  of  ancient  Britons  vary  in  number, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  work  they  have  previously  contracted  for; 
to  four  or  five  men  there  generally  belongs  one  horse,  unincumbered 
with  bridle  or  saddle ;  on  this  they  ride  in  succession,  taking  little  rest, 
and  performing  their  journies  with  great  expedition.  One  of  each  party 
understands  enough  of  the  English  language  and  roads,  to  act  as  inter* 
preter  and  guide.  They  avoid,  as  much  as  they  can,  the  society  of 
our  natives,  are  temperate,  laborious,  and  grateful;  easily  pleased, 
pad  easily  irritated."    Ibid. 
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put,  from  one  to  two  feet  above  the  surface,  bejng  a  atone  waH, 
cemented  only  with  mud  or  clay:  on  this  a  timber  frame-work  is 
erected,  the  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  up  by  laths  interwoven  in  * 
basket-like  manner,  and  the  whole  plastered  over  and  white-washed. 
The  thick  flags  that  axe  used  to  cover  the  roof  instead  of  tile>,  in- 
crease the  weight  without  adding  to  the  solkUty;  and  the  infirm 
cement  at  bottom  soon  mouldering  by  the  weather,  the  whole  fa- 
bric quickly  becomes  ruinous.* 

Herefordshire  may  be  properly  termed  a  Woodland  county; 
many  species  of  trees  growing  up  spontaneously,  and  becoming 
strong  and  vigorous  in  a  very  short  period.  The  oak,  elm,  pop- 
lar, and  willow,  are  particularly  flourishing;  but  are  seldom  suf- 
fered to  attain  full  maturity,  unless  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility, 
and  most  eminent  landed  proprietors.  Coppice-wood  is  extreme-* 
ly  abundant,  the  sides  and  summits  of  many  of  the  hills  and  up. 
land  grounds  being  covered  with  extensive  plantations.  The  aah 
coppices  are  very  valuable  and  numerous;  those  of  alder  are  also 
plentiful  in  low  and  marshy  situations :  the  former  are  regulated 
under  a  general  system,  and  are  cut  about  once  in  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  years,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  the  wood  is  designed. 
The  principal  part  of  the  county  is  inclosed;  and  as  most  of  the 
inclosures  are  bounded  by  hedge-rows,  it  has  a  very  sylvan  and 
woody  appearance. 

The  Roads  of  Herefordshire  have  long  been  distinguished  as 
proverbially  bad:  they  are  such,  observes  Mr.  Marshall,  "  as  one 
might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  or  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland.9  In  various  parts  they  are  sunk  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  contiguous  grounds,  the  floods  having 
washed  the  soil  away  even  to  the  bare  rock;  and  in  other  place* 
the  steep  ascents,  and  rapid  declivities,  render  them  almost  btt- 
passable,  especially  in  bad  weather.  They  are  also  so  narrow  « 
''tome  situations,  that  two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other  with- 
out extreme  danger;  and  in  others,  not  at  all.  Even  the  chief 
turnpike  roads  very  strongly  partake  of  the  same  general  character. 

The 

•  Clark's  General  View,  p.  *«. 
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The  principal  Rivbbs  and  Strtam  of  this  county  are  the  Wj*> 
tfac  Lugg,  the  Munnow,  the  Arrow,  the  Frome,  the  Team,  and 
the  Leddon.  The  Wye  has  been  often  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  diversified  scenery  which  adorns  its  mean* 
dering  channel.  Rising  near  the  summit  of  the  Pliulhnmon  Hills, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  it  flows  between  the  counties  of  Brecknock 
and  Radnor,  and  afterwards  enters  Herefordshire  near  Clifford, 
the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  ill-feted  fair  Rosamond.  Winding 
to  the  east  above  Clifford  Castle,  it  glides  beautifully  between  or* 
chard*,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  till  it  reaches  the  abrupt  and 
commanding  eminence  of  Mawbech  Hill:  thence  darting  suddenly 
through  the  bold  arches  of  Bredwardine  Bridge,  it  flows  on  to 
Hereford,  through  a  more  level,  but  still  extremely  pleasant  coun- 
try. From  Hereford  to  Ross,  its  features  occasionally  assume 
greater  boldness;  though  more  frequently  their  aspect  is  placid; 
but  at  the  latter  town,  wholly  emerging  from  its  late  state  of  appa- 
rent repose,  "  it  resumes  the  brightness  and  rapidity  of  its  primi- 
tire  character,  as  it  forms  the  admired  curve  which  the  Church-yard 
of  Ross  commands.  The  celebrated  spire  of  Ross  Church,  peeping 
over  a  noble  row  of  elms,  here  fronts  the  ruined  Castle  of  Wilton, 
beneath  the  arches  of  whose  bridge,  the  Wye  flows  through  a 
charming  succession  of  meadows,  encircling  at  last  the  lofty  and 
weltwooded  hill,  crowned  with  the  majestic  fragments  of  GoooV 
rich  Castle,  and  opposed  by  the  waving  eminences  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  The  mighty  pile,  or  peninsula,  of  Symond's  Rock  suc- 
ceeds,* round  which  the  river  flows  in  a  circuit  of  seven  miles; 
though  the  opposite  points  of  the  isthmus  are  only  one  mile  asun- 
der. Shortly  afterwards,  the  Wye  quits  the  county,  and  enters 
Monmouthshire  at  the  New  Wear. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hereford  in  barges  of  from  eighteen 
to  forty  tons;  but  either  a  large  or  a  small  supply  of  water  is  equal- 
ly fatal  to  the  navigation.  "  The  latter  is  experienced  during  the 
greater  part  of  every  dry  summer,  when  shoals  barely  covered 
with  the  stream,  occur  very  frequently:  in  winter,  heavy  rains, 
or  snow  dissolving  on  the  rivers  banks,  within  the  county,  have 
tyc  effect  of  gradually  adding  a  few  inches  to  the  depth;  but  when 

£e2  these 
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these  rush  into  its  channel,  from  the  mountains  of  Brecknock  tad 
Radnorshire,  they  occasion  an  almost  instantaneous  overflow,  and 
give  it  a  force  which  defies  all  the  ordinary  means  of  resistance 
-and  controul.*  By  this  impetuosity,  considerable  quantities  of 
land  are  frequently  removed  from  their  situations  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  new  channels  are  thus  formed  in  various  places:  to 
this  impetuosity  is  also  to  be  ascribed  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  bridges  to  render  the  communication  safe  and  easy  between  dtf. 
ferent  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  whole  extent  of  the  Wye  through 
Herefordshire,  there  was  only  one  bridge  (at  Hereford)  till  the 
year  1597:  an  act  of  Parliament  was  then  obtained  for  erecting  a 
second  at  Wilton;  and  since  that  time  two  more  have  been  added; 
the  one  at  Bredwardine,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1762;  and 
the  other  at  Whitney,  by  an  act  passed  in  1780.  That  at  Bred- 
wardine, which  is  built  of  brick,  after  sustaining  some  damage  by 
the  great  flood  of  1795,  has  continued  to  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  the  river;  but  that  of  Whitney  has  been  already  twice  destroyed, 
and  was  again  renewed  on  stone  piers  in  the  year  1802."t 

The  principal  fish  taken  in  the  Wye,  is  the  salmon,  which  is 
found  in  it  at  all  times,  but  only  in  perfection  between  the  months 
of  December  and  August  Tliey  were  formerly  more  abundant 
than  at  present;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  indentures  of 
apprenticeship  at  Hereford,  it  was  a  clause,  that  the  apprentice 
should  not  be  compelled  to  live  on  them  more  frequently  than  two 
days  in  a  week.  Their  passage  up  the  river  is  now,  however,  so 
much  obstructed  by  iron-works,  that,  unless  the  water  is  swelled 
ftr  above  its  usual  height,  they  cannot  advance:  this  circumstance, 

together 

*  The  greatest  flood  experienced  of  late  years,  was  occasioned  by  a 
fill  of  rain,  and  the  melting  of  snow,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1705, 
when  the  Wye  rote  fifteen  feet  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  did 
enormous  damage  through  the  whole  county,  destroying  bridges,  drown- 
ing cattle  and  sheep,  sweeping  off  timber,  &C. 

t   DuncunuVs  Collections,  VoL  L  p.  159,  160. 

t  Fuller  has  asserted,  but  erroneously,  that  the  Salmon  of  the  Wye  are 
in  season  all  the  year  long.'    Jtortkiet,  p.  34. 
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toge&ear  with  the  illegal  practice  of  taking  them  in  cribs,  hate  re»> 
^ered  them  much  less  plentiful. 

The  river  Lugg  has  hg  origin  in  Radnorshire,  but  enters  Here* 
fordshire  on  the  north-west  side,  near  Stapelton  Castle :  thence 
flowing  in  a  south-east  direction,  it  receives  the  Pirulcy  near  Leo- 
minster; and  afterwards  inclining  to  the  south,  is  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Arrow  and  the  Frame.  Soon  after  its  junction  with 
the  latter  river,  it  rails  into  the  Wye  near  the  pleasant  village  of 
Mordisford.  The  district  of  country  through  which  this  river  flows, 
is  fine  and  fertile,  but  far  less  abundant  in  beautiful  scenery  than 
the  Wye;  though  Drayton  has  characterixed  the  Lugg  as  <  more 
lovelie.'  Like  the  Wye,  however,  it  is  subject  to  sodden  over* 
flows,  and  is  frequently  swelled  by  partial  rains,  which  give  it 
great  rapidity  and  force  at  its  junction  with  that  river.  These  caw 
cumstances  have  operated  to  prevent  its  being  rendered  navigable* 
though  two  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Mttnnow  rises  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  HattereO 
Mountains,  and  flowing  south-eastward,  is  joined  uear  Loagtowtt 
by  the  Escic  and  Olchron  rivulets,  which  have  their  springs  also 
near  the  sources  of  the  Munnow;  thence  flowing  southward  through 
a  pleasant  and  sequestered  vale,  it  is  joined  near  Alterynuis  by  the 
Hothny;  after  which  it  turns  to  the  north-east  towards  Pontrilas, 
and  near  that  place  b  increased  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Dor* 
and  the  fVermc,  which  also  rise  in  this  county;  the  former  at  Dor* 
ston,  DoreVtown,  and  the  latter  at  Alansmoore.  Again  turning  to 
the  south-east,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Herefordshire  and 
Monmouthshire,  till  it  quits  the  county  at  Llanrothal,  and  flowing 
towards  Monmouth,  is  receive^  ty  the  river  Wye  immediately  be* 
low  that  town. 

The  Team,  or  Tcme,  enters  this  county  from  the  confines  of 
Radnorshire,  and  Shropshire,  a  short  distance  north-west  from 
Brampton  Bryan,  and  flowing  eastward,  runs  into  Shropshire  near 
Ludlow:  thence  bending  to  the  south,  it  again  enters  Hereford- 
shire ;  but  soon  leaves  it  for  Worcestershire,  where  having  made 
a  considerable  circuit,  it  once  more  flows  on  the  borders  of  this 
county,  of  which  it  becomes  the  boundary  for  a  mile  or  two  above 

Ee3  wi 
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and  below  Whitebom;  after  which  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Se- 
vern, between  Malvern-chace  and  Woodberry  kill,  in  Worcester* 
ihjre.  In  the  muscle-shells  of  this  river,  Pcarh  have  occasionally 
|>een  found. 

The  Leadon,  6t  Leddon,  rises  above  Bosbury,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  county,  and  running  to  the  south,  gives  name  to  the  town  of 
Ledbury  i  thence  flowing  into  Glocestershire,  it  unites  with  the 
Severn.  The  Arrow  enters  Herefordshire  from  Radnorshire,  and 
flowing  to  the  east,  falls  into  the  Lugg  below  Leominster.  Hie 
-Trorne  rises  near  Wblfirelow  above  Bromyard,  and  taking  a  south 
couifee,  is  joined  by  the  Lodch  near  Stretton-Grandison;  when 
turning  to  the  south-west,  it  unites  with  the  Lugg  above  Mordisfoid, 

<  *  The  inland  navigktion  of  Herefordshire  is  very  imperfect ;  though 
scarcely  any  county,  possessing  neither  iron-works,  nor  any  prince 
pkt  manufacture,  can  have  greater  occasion  for  its  aids.  The 
Hertford  and  Gloccster  Canal,  began  under  an  act  passed  in  1791, 

•  Is  not  yet  completed  *  though  upwards  of  100,(K)0l.  has  already 
been  expended  in  its  formation:  so  far  as  it  has  been  finished,  its 
Utility  has  been  very  considerable.  Another  Canal  has  been  conn 
tnenced  under  an  act  obtained  soon  after  the  former,  but  has  not 
keen  carried  to  its  projected  extent,  through  a  mis-calculation  of 
expenses.  This  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  running  from 
Kington  to  Leominster,  and  thence  towards  Stourport,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, where  it  is  intended  to  unite  with  the  Severn. 

Some  Medicinal  Springs  have  been  noticed  as  rising  on  the 
tlereford  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  known  among  the  pea* 
santry  by  the  customary  name  of  Holy-wells.  Several  Petrifying 
{Springs  are  also  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moccas,  Fown- 
hope,  Llanrothal,  Wormesley,  &c.  and  other  hilly  parts  of  the 
county  where  the  soil  is  calcareous.  Near  Richard's  Castle,  a 
small  spring  has  obtained  the  name  of  Bone-well,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  frequently  emitting,  when  disturbed,  small  bones,  re- 
sembling vertebfce  and  other  bones  of  the  frog. 

Herefordshire  returns  eight  Members  to  Parliament,  viz.  two 
for  the  county,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  Leominster,  and  two  for 

WeoNey. 

•  See  Vol.  V.  p.  515. 
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Weobfey,  Ledbur},  Ross,  and  Bromyard,  also,  were  formerly  pri- 
vfleged  to  send  representatives,  but  were  excused  by  ^petition  on 
the  plea  of  inability  to  support  them. 

HEREFORD. 

The  antiquity  of  Hereford  is  remote;  but  the  precise  era  of  ib 
origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  Camden  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
fa  the  maturity  of  the  Saxon  rteptarchy;  though  he  inconsistently, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  assigns  the  reign  of  Edward  the  El- 
der as  the  time  of  its  foundation.  It  must,  however,  have  been  in 
existence  long  before,  even  previous  to  the  year  676*  or  680,f 
when  Peada,  or  Peda,  King  of  Mercia,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  a  Synod  tvas  held  here,  in  winch  it  was  decreed, 
tint  a  new  See  should  be  formed  in  Merest;  and,  in  consequence, 
Putta  was  chosen  as  the  first  ftishop  of  Hereford;  the  ceremonies 
of  his  consecration  being  performed  by  Sexulph,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, who  was  himself  styled  '  Bishop  of  the  Mercian  people  on 
the  west  Me  of  the  river  Severn.1}  TTiis  circumstance  clearly 
evinces,  that  Hereford  must  then  have  been  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance; and  the  probability  is,  that  it  originated  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  when  Magna  Castra,  or  Kenchester, 
the  nearest  Roman  station,  was  deserted.  The  etymology  of  its 
name  is  not  sufficiently  established  to  decide  this  inquiry.  Cam- 
den, observes,  that  the  Britons  called  the  place  '  Trtfawith,  from 
the  beech  trees,  and  Hbi-xvith,  from  the  old  road,  before  it  got 
the  name  of  Hereford/  The  Britons,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
<3ongb,§  did  not  call  it  Her>wrth,  but  H$n-fordd;  i.  e.  the  old 
way;  and  from  these  words  he  supposes  the  Saxons  to  have  form- 
ed its  present  name,  which,  in  the  language  of  that  people,  signi- 
fies the  ford  of  the  army\\ 

E  e  4  Whatever 

•  Gale's  Aug.  Scrip.  VoL  III.  p.  940. 

f  Godwin  de  Pnctul,  p.  52«. 

\  Matt,  of  Weit.  and  Gale,  at  quoted  by  Duncurab. 

f  Additions  to  the  Britannia,  VoL  II.  p.  451.  |  Ibid. 
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Whatever  was  the  origin  of  Hereford,  its  having  been  fixed  M 
as  the  seat  of  a  Bishop,  was  certainly  the  means  of  preserving  and 
extending  its  consequence.  It  became  a  capital  of  the  Mercian 
kingdomi  and  had  a  magnificent  Church,  according  to  Poljdore 
Virgil,*  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ofla,  and  even  before  the  pre- 
sent Cathedral  was  founded  by  that  Sovereign,  in  expiation  of  the 
murder  of  Etheltert,  King  of  the  East  Angles.  The  building  of 
this  latter  fabric,  and  the  various  gifts  made  by  the  multitudes 
that  came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Ethelbert,  who  was  considered  as 
a  martyr,  and  worshipped  as  a  saint,  were  the  causes  of  Hereford 
attaining  additional  importance.  Under  the  Weg  Saxon  Kings, 
its  progress  was  equally  flourishing;  and  in  or  about  the  time  of 
Athelstan,  the  City  was  inclosed  by  Walls,  to  secure  it  on  those 
•ides  where  it  was  not  defended  by  the  Wye.f  Here,  also,  Atfael- 
itan  made  a  treaty  with  the  Britons  in  the  year  9399  having  com- 
pelled them  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty 

pounds 

*  '  Tcmphim  quod  Herrfordza  id  imports,  magmficum  crat,%  are 
the  words  of  this  historian:  "  its  claim,  however,  to  magnificence,'*  ob- 
serves Mr.  Duncumb,  "  must  have  arisen  from  a  comparison  with  other 
buildings  of  similar  construction ;  and  although  stone  churches  of  some 
eminence  were  not  then  unusual,  that  of  Hereford  seems  to  liave  been 
principally  formed  of  wood,  as  the  above  historian  terms  the  church 
which  followed,  lapidea  Structure,  apparently  as  a  marked  distinct  km 
from  that  which  preceded  it."    Collections,  Vol.  L  p.  520. 

f  "  The  WqUm,  which  now  imperfectly  remain,  although  improved 
and  strengthened  at  various  periods,  probably  stand  on  the  original  foun- 
dations. They  are  1800  yards  in  extent,  and  inclose  the  city  on  the 
east,  north,  and  west  sides ;  towards  the  south,  it  has  the  natural  de- 
fence of  the  Wye ;  and  also  fifty  yards  of  wall  from  the  western  angle 
towards  the  bridge :  the  whole  of  this  side  is  550  yards.  The  gates 
were  six  in  number,  viz.  Wye  Bridge  Gate,  which  stood  at  the  south 
end  of  the  bridge  j  Friar's  Gate,  which  was  situated  on  the  south-west  j 
Eigne  Gate,  on  the  west ;  Wide-marsh  Gate,  on  the  north ;  Bishop %* 
Gate,  on  the  north-east ;  and  St.  Andrew's,  since  called  St.  Owen's, 
oa  the  south-cast.    Fifteen  embattled  towers  projected  from  the  walls, 

having 
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ptfunds  in  gold,  three  hundred  in  silver,  and  two  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  besides  hafrks  and  hounds,  in  lieu  of  sbity-rix  pounds  of 
silver,  which  they  were  before  bound  to  pay  by  the  laws  of  Howel 
Dda. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  garrison  of  Here- 
ford successfully  opposed  the  Welsh,  who  had  nude  an  irruption 
into  the  Marches;  but  were  more  unfortunate  three  years  after* 
wards,  in  1055,  when  a  formidable  army  entered  the  county  under 
the  command  of  Gryflyth,  a  Sovereign  of  Wales,  and  Algar,  Earl 
of  Cheater,  who  had  been  disgraced  and  banished  from  the  court 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  English  were  commanded  by  Earl 
Ranulph,  or  Ralph,  the  Governor  of  Hereford,  who  was  induced 
to  quit  the  city,  and  give  battle  to  the  Welsh,  within  the  distance  of 
two  miles;  but,  after  a  contest  of  some  length,  his  forces  were  de- 
feated, and  driven  back  towards  Hereford;  and  the  two  armies 
entering  the  city  together,  the  whole  became  a  scene  of  pillage 
and  slaughter.  The  principal  inhabitants  fled  to  the  Cathedral  for 
security;  but  neither  the  sacreduess  of  the  place,  nor  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  Bishop,  (Leofgar,)  availed  against  the  stem  descendants 
of  the  Britons;  the  entrance  was  forced,  and  a  dreadful  carnage 

ensued. 

having  embrasures  in  the  shape  of  crosses,  in  the  centre  and  sides,  for 
observation,  'and  the  discharge  of  arrows.  The  distances  between  these 
cowers  varied  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards : 
the  height  of  the  wall,  measuring  on  the  outside,  was  sixteen  feet ;  that 
of  the  towers,  thirty-four.  Thus  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city,, 
inclosed  by  the  walls-and  river,  was  2350  yards.  Speed,  in  his  History, 
states  the  wall  only  to  be  1500  paces  in  extent ;  and  Leland  very  cor- 
rectly calls  it  '  a  goodly  mile.'  The  latter  writer  also  observes,  that 
'  these  walles  and  gates  be  right  well  maintained  by  the  Burgesses  of 
the  town  j*  and  notices  also,  the  additional  security  derived  from  '  a  ti- 
tle brooke  that  cometb  a  five  miles  by  west,  and  circuith  (as  it  still  con- 
tinues to  do)  the  ditches  of  the  walles,  ubi  non  defenditur  Vaga,  and 
goeth  down,  leaving  the  Castle  on  the  right  band,  and  thence  drievtng 
two  millet  for  corne,  goeth  into  Wye  uftyteshootc  beneath  Wye  Bridge, 
and  hard  beneath  the  castle." 

DuncumPs  Collections,  FoLI.p.  224. 
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ensued.  TheBtthophimsdf,accoidii)gt0  8onK 
with  seven  Canons,  and  many  other  persons  of  all  ages,  And  of  each 
sex,  were  slam  within  the  Church,  which  was  afterwards  pillaged 
of  its  riches,  and  burnt.  The  flames  from  the  Cathedral  commu- 
nicated to  the  city,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  in  consequence 
reduced  to  ashes.  According  to  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  neatly  5CJ0 
of  Earl  Ranulph's  men  were  slain;  and  the  "  Britons  returned 
home  with  manie  worthie  prisoners,  great  triumph,  and  rich 
spoiles,  leaving  nothing  in  the  town  but  blood  and  Ashes,  and  the 
walls  razed  to  the  ground."f  King  Edward,  who  was  then  at 
Glocester,  immediately  collected  an  army  to  revenge  these  e»- 
cesses;  and  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  to  whom  its  command 
was  intrusted,  advanced  into  Wales,  and  obliged  the  late  soccesft- 
ful  invaders  to  sue  for  peace. 

Soon  afterwards,  Harold  returned  to  Hereford,  and  fortified  >, 
according  to  Floriacensis,  with  a '  broad  and  high  rampfre.'  Other 
authors  also  ascribe  the  re-building  of  its  walls  and  fortifications 
to  Harold,  who  is  likewise  said  to  have  erected  a  Castle;  bat 
on  tins  head  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dnncumb  are  partkutarij 
jjertinent. 

"  When  Harold  rebuilt  the  walls,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that 
he  founded  the  Castle  for  the  further  defence  of  the  town;  yet  on 
this  point  writers  are  not  fully  agreed :  it  is,  however,  well  known, 
'  that  the  policy  of  Edward  the  Confessor  induced  him,  m  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  to  fortify  strongly  places  of v  consequence, 
and  especially  those  most  accessible  or  advantageous  to  his  ene- 
mies, which  was  precisely  the  situation  of  Hereford,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  Wales.  Edoardus,  inito  principatu,  cuncta  sibi  t  repubh" 
cd  a  primo  facienda  existimans,  loca  omnia  prasidiis  munirt,'  l[C. 
But  Grafton  writes,  that '  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alured,  in  tbe 


*  According  to  other  records,  the  Bishop  was  the  only  person  spared 
from  the  general  carnage :  his  fate,  however,  was  not  the  less  severe, 
for,  after  suffering  every  cruelty  the  infuriate  hatred  of  his  enemies  could 
suggest,  he  was  at  length  put  to  death  at  Glasbury,  in  Brecknockshire. 

f  Powell's  Chron;  of  Wales. 
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eighth  year  of  fab  reign,  (908,)  did  built  a  strong  Castle  at  Here- 
ford:* and  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Library*  mentions,  from 
Holinsbed,  that  *  Griffith,  King  of  Wales,  wasted  a  great  part  of 
Herefordshire;  against  whom  the  men  of  that  county,  and  Nor- 
mans,t  out  of  the  Castle  of  Hereford,  went;  but  Griffith  obtained 
the  victory,  slaying  many,  and  toke  a  great  prey.'  Sprotfs  Chro- 
nicle also  records;  *  Edwardus  Bex  ....  Castrum  Hertford** . . . 
tt  VUlam  de  Wyggcmore  condidit .  . .  cut  succemt  Ethelstanus.' 

"  To  these  accounts  it  is  objected,  that,  had  a  regular  Castle 
existed  when  Aigar  and  Gryfiyth  got  possession  of  Hereford,  Le- 
hnd  would  hardly  have  represented  Oat  it  was  '  scant  fortified'  on 
that  occasion;  nor  would  the  Welsh  Chroniclers  have  omitted  to 
notice  what  would  have  added  so  much  to  the  fame  of  their  heroes, 
as  the  reduction  of  a  considerable  Castle.  Camden  observes,  that 
1  the  Normans  afterwards  (i,  e.  after  the  Conquest)  built  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Church,  on  the  Wye,  a  large  strong  Castle,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Earl  Milo/  Hume  also  ascribes  the  building  to 
the  Norman  Conqueror:  others  attribute  it  to  William  Fits-Os* 
borne,  first  Earl  of  Hereford,  after  the  Conquest.  Leland  writes, 
1  some  think  that  Heraldus  began  this  Castle  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  rebellion  of  the  Welshmen  in  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessors time.  Some  think  that  the  Lacys,  Earls  of  Hereford, 
were  the  great  makers  of  it;  and  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford/ 
Dr.  Stukeley  states,  that  the  Castle  was  a  noble  work,  built  by  one 
of  die  Edwards  before  the  Conquest;  and  Giraldus  Cambrensia, 
as  quoted  by  Lambarde,  attributes  the  building  to  '  Randal  Poert 
when  Shyrife  of  the  shyre,'  but  does  not  add  the  date. 

"  Now  Camden's  idea,  that  Earl  Milo  was  the  founder,  b  ob- 
viously incorrect;  for  the  Castle  stood  a  siege  some  years  before 
HBo  was  Earl  of  Hereford.     Leland's  report  of  the  Lacys  is 

equally 

*  No.  7360. 

t  These  Normans  had.  been  introduced  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  respect  was  bad  to  them  after  the  Conquest,  in  a  provisional  law, 
intituled,  '  De  jure  Normannorum  qui  ante  adventum  Gulielmi,  cives 
fserent  AoglicanL*    Taylor**  Gavel-kind,  p9  78, 
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equally  groundless,  as  none  of  that  family  appear  to  have  bee* 
Earls  of  Hereford  at  any  period.  The  other  accounts  are,  per- 
haps, beat  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  some  rude  fortifications, 
composed  simply  of  earth,  and  thrown  up  after  the  British  mode, 
might  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Harold,  and  might  even 
bave  acquired  the  appellation  of  a  Castle:  that  on  their  site,  Ha- 
rold founded  a  regular  work  of  stone,  which. his  death,  in  1066, 
prevented  his  finishing;  and  that  the  Earls,  and  some  of  the  She- 
riffs of  Hereford,  afterwards  completed  his  design.**  Part  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  works  erected  by  Harold,  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Station  at  Ken- 
Chester.  The 


*  Duncumb's  Collections,  Vol.  I.  p.  227,  228.  The  Castle  "  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  City,  having  the  river 
Wye  on  the  south,  and  being  defended  by  a  large  and  deep  moat  on 
the  north  and  east  sides,  to  the  angle  of  which  the  wall  of  the  City  ex* 
tended.  This  situation  was  well  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, which  nearly  adjoined  it  on  the  west;  and  probably  that  circum- 
stance occasioned  a  preference  to  this  particular  spot,  which  does  not 
seem  well  adapted  to  the  general  defence  of  the  town. 

"  The  Castle  comprised  two  wards ;  the  keep  was  in  the  smaller, 
towards  the  west,  having  a  strong  tower  on  the  top,  and  a  dungeon  un- 
derneath. Leland  describes  the  keep  to  have  been,  *  high,  and  very 
strong,  having  in  the  outer  wall,  ten  semicircular  towers,  and  one  great 
tower  within.'  Dr.  Stukeley  termed  it,  '  a  very  lofty  artificial  keep, 
walled  formerly  at  top,  and  having  a  wall  in  it  faced  with  good  stone/ 
In  the  eastern  ward,  were  the  Gatehouse ;  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  St, 
Cuthbert,  part  whereof,  says  Leland,  is  '  opere  circular*;*  a  mill,  and 
two  dwelling-houses,  perhaps  intended  originally  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Governor  and  his  attendants.  «  There  is  a  fayre  and  plentiful 
spring  of  water/  continues  Leland,  «  within  the  Castle ;  and  that,  and 
the  piece  of  the  brooke  coming  out  of  the  ditch,  did  drive  a  mill  with- 
in the  Castle.*  In  every  direction  it  must  have  been  capable  of  very 
considerable  defence  against  the  modes  of  attack  then  known :  on  the 
south,  the  ground  along  the  eastern  ward,  fell  almost  perpendicularly 
seven  yards  to  the  river :  on  the  east,  the  works  stood  on  earth  thrown 
up  hvt  yards,,  with  a  deep  and  broad  meat  in  front,  which  were  all 
1  continued 
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The  Domesday  Book  contains  many  interesting  particulars  rela- 
ting to  the  customs  and  tenures  prevalent  in  this  city  and  its  su- 
burbs. Indeed,  the  account  is  so  full,  that  it  clearly  shows  the 
consequence  which  Hereford  had  attained ;  though  its  inhabitants, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls,  are  in  the  same  recoid  stated 
to  have  been  only  103  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This 
enumeration,  however,  must  have  been  made  subsequent  to  the 
storming  of  the  town  by  Algar  and  Gryffyth;  as  the  number  of 
booses  held  under  the  Bishop,  are  also  stated  in  the  Survey  to 
have  been  only  sixty,  though  his  predecessor  had  ninety-eight. 

Hereford 

continued  on  the  north,  until  they  reached  the  wall  which  inclosed  the 
keep.  The  dimensions  of  the  greater  or  eastern  ward,  measuring  ou 
the  *te  of  the  walls,  were  nearly  as  follow :  on  the  south  175  yards ; 
on  the  west  100;  on  the  north  175  ;  and  on  the  east  106.  The  smaller 
or  western  ward  was  nearly  one  hundred  yards  in  extent,  on  the  south 
and  east  sides :  towards,  the  north  and  west  were  three  sides,  each 
measuring  sixty-five  yards.  '  There  came  also  an  arme  of  a  brooke  that 
runneth  through  a  great  piece  of  the  town  dike,  by  an  arche  made  in 
the  town  wall  into  the  Castle  dike,  and  so  compassing  half  the  Castle, 
(that  is  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  larger  court,)  went  into  Wye ; 
to  that  with  the  pxincipall  arme  of  this  brooke,  and  with  the  arme  of  it 
going  through  the  Cattle  dike,  and  with  the  maine  stream  of  Wye  Ri- 
ver, the  whole  Castle  was  environed ;  but  now  the  arme  of  the  brooke 
cometh  not  through  the  Castle,  yet  it  might  toon  be  returned  thither. 
The  second  ward,  where  the  dungeon  is,  was  also  environed  with  water  ; 
for  a  piece  of  the  water,  that  came  through  the  dike,  was  turned  that 
way.**  The  entrance  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  eastern  ward,  over 
a  great  bridge  of  stone  arches,  with  a  draw-bridge  in  the  middle.  The 
Castle  standeth  on  the  left  ripe  of  Wye  River,  and  a  little*  beneath  the 
bridge,  and  it  strongly  ditched  ubi  non  dtfendUur  Jluminc  ;  the  wallet 
•f  it  be  high  and  ttronge,  and  full  of  great  towres :  it  hath  been  one  of 
the  largest*  fayrest  and  strongest  Castles  in  England.*  f  By  the  side 
of  the  ditch  arose  a  spring,  which  superstition  consecrated  to  St.  Ethel* 
bert :{  this  Is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  ward,  and  re* 
tains  a  degree  of  reputation  to  the  present  day."  Ibid,  Vol.  L  p.  2-V, 
231. 

•  Idtnfr  Itinerary.  t  Ibid.  J  Stukeley,  Iter.  Curiotm. 
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enacted,  that  no  man  of  war,  or  soklicr,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
Bhould  be  fined  for  any  offence  whatever,  more  than  forty  shil- 
lings *  In  Powell's  Chronicle  of  Wales,  Richard  Frtz-Scrope  v 
mentioned  as  Governor  of  Hereford  Castle ;  when  Edric  Silriatt* 
cus,  son  of  Alfric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  «  taking  advantage  of  King 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  fell  foul  upon  such  as  were  ap- 
pointed Vice-gerents  and  (Governors  of  the  Kingdom  during  his  ab- 
sence." If  Fitz-Scrope  was  really  Governor  here  at  that  time,  he 
must  have  been  subordinate  to  Fitz-Osborne,  as  the  "  original  go- 
vernment of  the  Castle  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  pro- 
vincial Earls.'t  Yet,  however  this  may  be,  the  Chronicle  proceeds 
to  record,  that  Fitz-Scrope,  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
4  so  bitterly  gaukd'  Edric,  by  wasting  and  consuming  his  lands, 
that  the  latter  "  was  compelled  to  desire  aid  of  Blethyn  and  Rhy- 
walhon,  Princes  of  Wales,,  by  whose  help,  to  reconcile  the  loss  ho 
had  received,  he  passed  into  Hereford,  and,  after  he  had  over-rao 
and  pillaged  the  country  to  Wye  Bridge,  returned  back  with  ex- 
ceeding great  booty.9 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  Walter,  Constable  of  England, 
held  in  his  custody  for  a  time,  the  Castles  of  Glocester  and  Here- 
ford: but  King  Stephen  afterwards  granted  to  Robert  de  Bella- 
monte,  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  creating  him  Earl  of  Hereford,  "the 
Burgh  of  Hereford,  with  the  Castle,  and  the  whole  County  of 
Hereford;9  with  the  exception  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the 
Church  and  others.!  These  honors  appear  to  have  been  granted 
him  through  his  marriage  with  Emma,  the  heiress  of  the  Breteufls, 
Earls  of  Hereford,  the  descendants  from  Fitz-Osborne.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  Castle  was  seized  by  William  Talbot,  a  partizan 
of  the  "  Empress  Maud,  who  advanced  Milo,  son  of  Walter,  the 
Constable,  before  mentioned,  to  the  Earldom  of  Hereford;  grant* 

*  Harl.  MS.  4046.  f  Duncumb'g  Collections,  Vol.  I  p.  231. 

J  The  words  of  the  grant  are,  Burgum  Herrfardie  et  Castellum,  et 
totum  comitatum  de  Herefordcyre,  prater  terram  episcopates,  et  fcr> 
ram  Abbathie  de  Rading  et  aJtiarum  ecclesiarum,  et  Jbbathiarum  gut 
tenent  de  me  in  capite;  et  excepto,  #c. 
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tag,  at  the  sameiime,  to  him  and  ttf  his  heirs,  the  Castle  and  moat 
•f  Hereford,  with  other  donations.** 

While  the  Castle  was  in  possession  of  Talbot,  it  successfully 
withstood  a  siege  by  the  Royal  forces;  bat  three  years  afterwards, 
m  1141,  the  King  invested  it  in  person  with  a  large  army,  and, 
after  some  resistance,  it  was  surrendered  to  him.  by  Earl  Milo, 
who  was  divested  of  his  honors)  but  his  life  was  spared*  Stephen 
is  recorded^  on  this  occasion,  to  have  entered  the  city  with  great 
pomp,  and  to  have  sat  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  Whit- 
sunday following,  during  the  performance  of  divine  service. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Roger,  son  and  heir  of  Milo, 
was  restored  to  his  father's  Earldom;  and  "  at  the  same  tune  was 
granted  to  him,  *  the  mote' of  Hereford,  with  the  whole  Castel,  and 
the  third  penny  of  the  pleas  of  the  whole  county  of  Hereford/ 
Notwithstanding  this  mark  of  favor,  Roger  was  'afterwards  indu- 
ced, through  the  instigation  of  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  of  Wtgraore, 
to  fortify  the  Castle  of  Hereford  against  the  King)  but  both  die 
insurgents  were  soon  reduced  by  that  Monarch,-)-  who  is"  said  to* 
have  detained  the  Earldom  of  Hereford  in  his  own  hands  during 
some  time  afterwards.":  The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  persuaded  to 
submit  to  the  King  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Fohot,  his  kinsman, 

When  the  confederated  Barons,  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
their  head,  appeared  in  arms  against  Henry  the  Thfcd,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  was  committed  at  Hereford,  where  Peter 
de  Aqua-blanca,  the  Bishop,  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards  expelled  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  his  being  a  fo- 
reigner, and  for  his  known  attachment  to  the  See  of  Rome.  He 
was,  however,  but  a  short  time  absent;  for  the  King,  in  a  letter, 
dated  at  Hereford,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  in  the  following  year, 
1263,  after  seriously  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  neglect  of  ec- 
clesiastical duties,  commands  him,  all  excuses  set  aside,  "  forth- 
with to  repair  to  his  Church;  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he 

Vot.  VI.  July,  1805.  Ff  willed 

•  Duncumbfrom  Vincent'i  DUc.    Rapin  observes)  that  this  was  the 
first  instance  of  ao  Earldom  conferred  by  patent.    Ibid. 

f  Dug.  Bar.  VoL  I.  %  Duacumb,  Vol.  I.  p.  233. 
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-  willed  him  to  know  for  a  certainty,  that  he  would  take  into  fair 
hands  all  the  temporal  goods  belonging  to  the  Barony  of  the  sane, 
which  his  progenitors  gave  and  bestowed  for  spiritual  exercise 

•  therein  with  a  godly  devotion;  and  as  such  goods  and  duties  wet© 
not  turned  to  the  profit  and  commodity  of  the  Church,  he  would 
setae  upon  them,  and  suffer  no  longer  he  should  reap  temporal 
things,  that  feared  not  to  withdraw  and  keep  back  spiritual,  and 
refused  to  undergo  and  bear  the  burthen  of  the  same/  This  re* 
called  the  Bishop  to  his  office:  but  the  power  of  the  Barons  again 
interposed,  and  he  was  once  more  seised,  and  that  sa  hisCathe* 
dral,  where  his  wealth  was  distributed  in  his  own  presence  to  the 
soldiers. 

The  records  of  die  proceedings  of  the  contending  parties  at  this 
period  are  much  confused;  but  it  seems  evident,  that  Hereford^ 
from  its  viciaky  to  the  Welsh  frontiers*  and  from  the  drcnmstema 
of  the  surrounding  country  being  influenced  to  act  in  opposition  by 
the  adverse  partisans  of  the  Sovereign,  and  of  the  Barons,  wan 
subjected  to  con tinOal  alarms.  Roger  de  Mortimer,  who  had  bean 
nominated  by  the  Kmg,  Captain  General  of  all  the  Royal  force* 
in  these  parts,  after  being  discomfited  by  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  retired  to  the  Castle,  which  was  soon  afterwards  besieged 
fty  tiie  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  forces  of  the  Webb  Prince, 
whose  attacks  were  so  powerful,  tint  the  garrison,  after  i 
abandoned  it  dating  the  night,  leaving  the  city  at  the  < 
ebpotfel  of  the  besieger*,  who  partly  destroyed  it  by  fire. 
About  this  period,  Peter  de  Moarfott,  Leicester's  son, 
to  have  had  the  custody  of  the  Castle*  committed  to  his  < 


•  «  William  Capo*  .anciently  held  lands  at  Mardea,  in  this  county, 
by  serjeancy,  the.  particular  tenure  of  which  was,  tfiat  he  should  be 
door-keeper  to  the  Castle  of  Hereford ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
fhe  TJiird,  this  tenure  was  converted  into  Knight's  service.  In  the  first 
of  Edward  the  First,  Henry  Pigot  also  held  of  the  King,  in  chief,  forty* 
four  acres  of.  arable  land,  by  the  service  of  conducting  the  King's  trea- 
sure from  this  Cajfle  to  London.  Other  land,  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  was  held  by  a  similar  tenure  j  and  in  the  succeeding  reign,  (fifth 

.    •  :  of 
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"  and  a  precept  was  made  out  to  Walter  D'Evereux,  then  Sheriff, 
aad  probably  his  predecessor  in  the  government  of  the  Castle,  fot 
delivering  the  issues  of  die  comity  to  this  Peter,  for  the  bettef 
strengthening  the  works  of  the  Castle."9 

The  haughty  and  uncoociliating  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who,  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  had  usurped  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state,  and  kept  the  King,  and  his  gallant  son,  Prince 
Edward,  so  completely  under  the  direction  of  his  own  adherents, 
that  they  were  really  prisoners,  though  indulged  with  the  semblance 
of  liberty,  occasioned  a  powerful  confederacy  to  be  formed  against 
him  by  the  King's  friends,  with  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  and  Roger 
Mortimer,  at  their  head.  Qtocesterhad  previously  retired  from 
Parliament  to  bis  estates  in  Wales;  and  Leicester,  who  knew  his 
Whoice,  followed  him  to  Hereford  with  an  army;  and  that  he 
might  add  authority  to  his  cause,  carried  both  the  King  and  the 
Prince  along  with  him.  This,  however,  contrary  to  his  hopes, 
proved  the  source  of  all  his  future  calamities;  for  Glocester,  by 
BMans  of  his  emissaries,  concerted  with  young  Edward,  the  manner 
of  that  Prince's  escape,  and  which  was  soon  afterwards  effected  as 
follows. 

Edward  obtained  permission  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback, 
in  a  meadow  called  Wide-marsh,  on  the  north-  side  of  the  town; 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  having  been  previously  made,  he 
then  mounted  a  swift  horse,  after  fatiguing  those  of  his  guard, 
aad  rode  off  fall  speed,  calling  to  his  keepers,  '  That  he  had  long 
enough  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  their  company,  and  now  bid  them 
adieu/  Hie  appearance  of  a  small  party,  under  the  Lord*  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  and  Clifford,  prevented  any  distant  pursuit;  and  Ed- 

Ff  2  ward 

of  Edward  the  Second,)  Richard  Freeman  paid  a  fine  to  the  King,  of 
half  a  mark,  for  his  relief  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Fromynton, 
which  the  said  William  held,  in  capite,  by  the  service  of  carrying  a  cord 
round  the  walls  of  the  said  Castle  when  measured:  this  tenure  was  after- 
wards converted  to  a  payment  of  7s.  7d.  per  annum.'*  Duncumb%$ 
C*IL  p.  237. 

•  Dugd.  Warn.  p.  595. 
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ward  was  conducted  in  safety  to  the  Castle  of  Wigmore  ♦  Hi* 
escape  so  invigorated  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  that  they  imme- 
diately formed  an  army,  which  Leicester  was  wholly  unable  to 
withstand;  and  that  ambitious  Earl  was  shortly  afterwards  killed 
in  the  decisive  battle.of  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire. 

After  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  the  subjugation  of  Wales  by 
Edward  the  First,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  Chieftains 
of  that  Principality,  to  regain  independence;  but  the  endeavor  was 
unsuccessful  ,*  and  Mael  Gwyn  Vychan,  with  two  of  his  associates, 
were  first  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  hanged,  in  this  city;  the  for- 
mer being  dragged  to  execution  at  the  tails  of  horses. .  In  the 
reign  of  this  Monarch,  the  Castle  underwent  various  and  essential 
repairs:  in  the  next  reign,  however,  it  began  to  be  neglected;  and 
from  that  period  was  suffered  gradually  to  decay,  the  subjugation 
of  the  Welsh  having  divested  it  of  all  its  importance  in  a  national 
point  of  view. 

The  Great  Council  of  the  Realm,  which  deposed  the  unfortu- 
nate Edward  the  Second,  was  assembled  in  this  city:  and  here  that 
weak  Monarch's  equally  unfortunate  favorite,  the  younger  Spenser, 
was  executed  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high,  by  the  Queen's  order. 
Four  days  afterwards,  anno  1326V  Sir  Simon  de  Reding,  John, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  John  Daniel,  and  Thomas  de  Michaeldure,  his 
chief  friends,  were  also  put  to  death  in  this  city.  This  is  the  last 
event  of  historical  importance  recorded  in  the  annuls  of  Hereford, 
from  this  period  till  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First ;  except,  perhaps,  the  execution  of  Owen 
Tudor,  (husband  of  Catherine  of  France,)  with  nine  other  Chief- 


*  The  accounts  of  the  Prince's  escape  vary  in  some  particulars :  Col- 
lins relates,  that  Edward,  according  to  previous  agreement,  on  sight  of 
a  person  (said  to  have  been  the  Lord  of  Croft)  mounted  on  a  white 
hor>c,  and  waving  his  bonnet  on  a  neighbouring  height,  (TUIington 
Hill,)  rode  towards  him  at  full  speed,  and  was  received  as  above  re- 
lated. Others  state,  that  the  plan  for  his  escape  was  concerted  be- 
tween him  and  Mortimer  only ;  and*  that  the  latter  received  him  with 
his  banner  displayed,  on  Dinmore  Hilt,  and  thence  conveyed  him  to 
W  i^more  Castle.    Du$d.  Baron, 
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tains  of  rank,  who  were  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Lancastrians. 

At  the  time  that  hostilities  commenced  between  Charles  and  his 
Parliament,  Hereford  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon,  as  "  a  town 
very  well  affected,  and  reasonably  well  fortified,  having  a  strong 
stone  wall  about  it,  and  some  cannon;  and  there  being  in  it  some 
soldiers  of  good  reputation,  many  gentlemen  of  honor  and  quality, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  besides  the  inhabitants  well 
armed*"*  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  so  favorable  to 
its  defence,  Sir  William  Waller  appearing  suddenly  before  it, 
"  perswaded  them  fairly  to  give  up  the  town,  and  yield  themselves 
prisoners  op  quarter,  without  the  loss  of  one  man  on  either  side; 
aand  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  then  heard  it,  or  have  since  heard 
of  it."+  The  want  of  energy  among  the  Royalist  officers,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  works, 
appear  to  have  been  the  causes  of  this  hasty  surrender.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Sir  Richard  Cave,  Knt.  Colonel  Herbert  Price, 
the  Governor  of  Hereford ;  Lord  Viscount  Scudainorc;  Sir  William 
Croft;  Sir  Walter  Pye;  and  Colonel  James  Morgan.  Some  accu- 
sations were  afterwards  made  against  Sir  Richard  Cave,  who  had 
acted  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  at  Hereford,  and  was 
charged  with  '  dishonourably  giving  up  the  city;'  but  the  confusion 
of  the  times  prevented  the  enquiries  being  regularly  pursued. 

The  Parliamentary  army  quitted  Hereford  shortly  after  its  sur- 
render; and  it  was  immediately  re-occupied  by  a  strong  garrison 
of  Royalists,  under  the  command  of  Barnabas  Scudamore,  Esq. 
brother  to  the  first  Viscount  Scudamore.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
1645,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Scotch  auxiliaries  under  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  who  commenced  his  operations  on  the  thirty-first  of  July; 
but,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  of  upwards  of  a  month's  continue 
ance,  and  just  as  tlie  Earl  had  completed  his  preparations  for 
storming  the  city,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  approach  of 
the  King,  with  a  superior  force,  from  Worcester.    The  entrench- 

F  f  3  meats 

*  Hiit.  Rebellion,  fol.312. 
+  Ibid/ 
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ments  thrown  up  by  the  Soots  are  still  visible  on  different  sides  of 
the  city,* 

Though  successful  in  this  enterprise,  the  cause  of  Charles  soon 
became  hopeless;  and  even  Hereford  continued  but  a  short  time 
jn  his  hands;  it  was  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Parliamentary 

troops, 

*  The  most  particular  events  which  occurred  during  this  siege,  are 
thus  detailed  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  brave  Scudamore  to  Lord  Digby, 
and  now  preserved  among  the  King's  pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  227,  &  5. 

"  On  the  30th  of  July,  I  sent  out  a  party  of  twenty  horse  oyer  Wye 
Bridge,  who  discovering  their  forlorne  hope  of  horse,  charged  them  into 
their  maine  body,  and  returned  in  very  little  disorder,  and  with  lone 
only  of  one  trooper,  taken  prisoner;  some  of  the  Scott  falling.  Imrne* 
diately  after  this,  their  whole  body  of  horse  faced  us  about  ten  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  within  reach  of  our  cannon,  and  were  welcomed 
with  our  mettal,  good  execution  being  done  upon  them ;  their  foot  as 
yet  undiscovered.  About  half  an  hour  after,  I  caused  a  strong  party  of 
foot,  seconded  with  hone,  to  line  the  hedges,  who  galled  them  in  their 
passage  to  the  fords ;  after  whose  handsome  retreat,  I  began  to  ensafe 
the  ports,  which  I  did  that  night.  In  the  morning  appeared  their  body 
of  foot,  and  we  found  ourselves  surrounded,  I  injoyned  the  bells  silence, 
lest  their  ringing,  which  was  an  alarme  to  awaken  our  devotion,  might 
chime  them  together  to  the  execution  of  their  malice*  For  the  suit 
reason  I  stopt  the  clocks;  and  hereby,  too*  1  prevented  them  telling 
tales  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  1  myselfe  lost  the  punctuall  obsav 
vation  of  many  particulars,  which,  therefore,  I  must  more  confusedly  re- 
late to  your  Lordship. 

"  Before  they  attempted  any  thing  against  the  towne,  they  invited 
U>  to  a  surrendre :  this  they  did  by  a  double  summons ;  one  from  Jjeven, 
directed  to  me;  the  other  from  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  (at- 
tending upon  the  affayres  of  the  army,)  sent  to  the  Maior  and  Corpora* 
tion;  but  we  complyed  so  well  in  our  resolutions,  that  one  positive 
answer  served  for  both  parties,  which  was  returned  by  me  to  their 
Cenerall. 

"  This  not  giving  that  satisfaction  they  desired,  they  began  to  approach 
upon  the  first  of  August,  but  very  slowly  and  modestly,  as  yet  intending 
more  the  security  of  their  owne  persons,  than  the  ruine  of  ours;  but  all 
their  art  could  not  protect  them  from  our  small  and  great  snot  which 

feu" 
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troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Birch*  Colonel  Morgan, 
and  Captain  Silas  Taylor,  who  are  recorded  to  have  obtained  pos- 
session by  the  following  stratagem.  "  Letters  from  Colonel  Birch 
informed  the  particulars  of  the  taking  of  Hereford:  that  he  hired 
six  men,  and  put  them  in  the  form  of  laborers,  and  a  constable 

F  f  4  with 

fell  upon  them.  Besides  this,  our  men  galled  them  handsomely  at  their 
several  sallies  qver  Wye  Bridge;  once  beat  them  up  to  their  maine 
guard ;  and  at  another  demolisht  one  side  of  St.  Martin's  Steeple,  which 
would  have  much  annoyed  us  at  the  bridge  and  pallace.  This  was  per- 
formed only  with  the  hurt  of  two  men,  but  with  the  losse  of  great  store 
of  the  enemies  men. 

"  When  they  saw  how  difficult  the  service  would  prove,  before  they 
could  compasse  their  designs  by  force,  they  made  use  of  another  engine, 
which  was  flattery.  The  Maior  and  Aldermen  are  courted  to  yeild  the 
towne,  by  an  epistle  subscribed  by  six  of  the  country  gentlemen,  very 
compassionate  and  suasory;  but  upon  our  rerusall  to  stoup  to  this  lure, 
they  were  much  incensed  that  they  had  been  so  long  disappointed,  and 
having  all  this  while  continued  their  line  of  communication,  they  raised 
their  batteries,  commencing  at  Wye  Bridge,  from  whence  they  received 
the  greatest  dammage;  but,  instead  of  revenging  that  losse  upon  us, 
they  multiplied  their  own,  by  the  death  of  their  much  lamented  Gene- 
ral CraflTord,  and  some  others  that  fell  with  him.  This  provoked  them 
to  play  hot  upon  the  gate  for  two  dayes  together,  and  battered  it  so 
much,  being  the  weakest,  that  it  was  rendered  uselesse;  yet  our  men 
stopped  it  up  with  wool-sacks  and  timber;  and  for  our  greater  assurance 
of  eluding  their  attempt,  we  brake  an  arch,  and  raised  a  very  strong 
worke  behind  it. 

"  The  enemy,  frustrate  of  his  hopes  here,  raised  two  several!  bat- 
teries; one  at  the  Friers,  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  Wye  river;  and 
from  both  these  playes  his  ordinance  against  the  corner  of  the  wall  by 
Wye  side;  but  we  repaire  and  line  our  walls  faster  than  they  can  batter 
them,  whereupon  they  desist. 

"  About  the  11th  of  August,  we  discover  a  mine  at  Frien  (Fryar's) 
Gate,  and  imploy  workmen  to  countermine  them.  When  we  had  stopt 
the  progresse  of  that  mine  on  one  side  of  the  Gate,  they  carried  it  on 
the  other;  which  we  also  defeated,  by  making  a  sally-port,  and  issuing 
forth,  did  break  it  open,  and  fire  it. 

"About 
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with  them,  with  a  warrant  to  bring  these  men  to  wo*  in  the  town] 
that  in  the  night  he  lodged  these  men  within  three  quarters  musket* 
shot  of  the  town,  and  150  iirejodm  near  them;  and  hunself  with 

the 

*(  About  the  13th  they  raise  batteries  round  about  the  town,  and 
make  a  bridge  over  Wye  river.  The  14th  Dr.  Scudamore  is  sent  by 
them,  to  desire  admittance  for  three  country  gentlemen,  who  pretend- 
ed, in  their  letters,  to  impart  something  of  consequence  to  the  good  of 
the  city  and  country.  Free  leave  of  ingresse  and  egresse  was  allowed 
them ;  but,  being  admitted,  their  suggestions  were  found  to  us  so  frivo- 
lous and  impertinent,  that  they  were  dismissed ;  not  without  some  dj$r 
relish  and  neglect ;  and  the  said  Doctor,  after  they  had  passed  the  port, 
comming  back  from  his  company,  was  unfortunately  slaine  by  a  shot 
from  the  enemy. 

"  About  the  16th  they  discover  the  face  of  their  battery  against  Frien- 
Gate,  with  five  severall  gun-ports  j  from  hence  they  played  foure  can- 
non jointly  at  our  walls,  and  made  a  breach,  which  was  instantly  made 
up ;  they  doe  the  like  on  the  other  side,  with  the  like  success*. 

"  The  17th  a  notable  sally  was  made  at  St.  Owen's  Church  with 
great  execution,  and  divers  prisoners  taken,  with  the  Joste  of  only  one 
man :  at  the  same  time  little  boys  strived  which  should  first  carry  torches 
and  faggots  to  fire  their  works,  which  was  performed  to  some  purpose; 
and  so  it  was  af  the  same  sally-port  once  before,  though  with  a  fewer 
number;  and,  therefore,  with  Jesse  execution.  And  I  may  not  for- 
get to  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  those  other  foure  sallies,  made  by  as 
at  the  Castle  to  good  effect ;  and  what  emulation  there  was  between  the 
souldiers  and  citizens,  which  should  be  most  engaged  in  them. 

"  Now  their  losse  of  prisoners,  slaughter  of  men,  and  dishonour  of 
being  beaten  out  of  their  workes,  which  they  found  ready  to  fane 
about  their  eares,  if  they  returned  presently  into  them,  had  so  kindled 
their  indignation,  that  presently  they  raised  batteries  against  St.  Owen** 
Church,  and  plaied  fiercely  at  it ;  but  to  little  purpose,  which  they  so 
easily  perceived,  that,  from  the  20th  until  the  27th  there  was  a  greaf 
calme  on  all  sides ;  we  as  willing  to  provide  ourselves,  and  preserve  our 
ammunition  from  a  storme,  as  they  could  be  industrious  and  malicious  to 
bring  it  upon  us.  Yet  I  cannot  say  either  side  was  idle ;  for  they  ptyed 
their  mine  at  St.  Owen's,  and  prepared  for  scaling:  we  countermined, 
imployed  eur  boyes  by  day  and  night  to  steale  out  and  fire  their  workes, 
securing  their  retreat  by  musketiers  upon  the  wall ;  and  what  our  fire 

coulg 
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(ft*  ftot,  and  Colonel  Morgan  with  the  horse,  came  op  in  the  night 
■far  them,  and  cut  off  all  intelligence  from  coming  to  the  town, 
to  that  they  were  never  discovered;  that  one  night  they  came  too 

short  i 

\ 
tould  not  perfect,  though  it  burnt  far,  and  suffocated  some  of  their  mi- 
ners, our  water  did,  breaking  in  upon  them,  and  drowning  that  which 
the  fire  had  not  consumed  ;  and  this  saved  us  the  paines  of  pursuing  a 
mine,  which  we  had  sunk  on  purpose  to  render  theirs  in  that  place 
ineffectual. 

"  The  29th,  Leven,  a  mercifull  General!,  asssyes  the  town*  by  his  last 
offer  of  honorable  conditions  to  surrender;  but  he  found  us  still  unrelent- 
ing, the  tenor  of  his  cannon  making  no  impression  at  ail  upon  our  spi- 
rits, though,  the  bullets  discharged  from  them  had  done  so  much  on  our 
walls:  this,  though  some  of  their  commanders  were  remisse  and  coole 
U  the  debate,  and  some  contradictory,  drives  their  greatest  spirits  into  a 
passionate  resolution  of  storming;  and  to  that  purpose,  August  31st, 
and  September  1st,  they  prepare  ladders,  hurdles,  and  other  accom- 
modations for  advancing  their  designe,  and  securing  their  persons  in  the 
attempt,  and  plaied  very  hot  with  their  cannon  upon  Bysters-Gate,  and 
the  half -moon  next  St.  OwenVGate,  intending  the  morning  after  to 
fell  on;  presuming,  as  they  boasted,  that,  < after  they  had  rung  us  this  j 

passing  peale,  they  should  presently  force  the  garrison  to  give  up  her  ' 

loyal  ghost.*    But  the  same  night,  his  Majesty  advancing  from  Wor-  I 

cester,  gave  them  a  very  hot  alarum ;  and  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  us,  | 

like  the  sunne  to  the  meridian,'  the  Scottish  miste  begane  to  disperse, 
and  the  next  morning  vanished  out  of  sight.— 

"  I  may  not  forget  one  remarkable  piece  of  divine  providence,  that 
God  sent  us  singular  men  of  all  professions,  very  usefull  and  necessary 
to  us  in  this  distresse,  and  so  accidentally  to  us,  as  if  they  had  been  on 
purpose  let  down  from  Heaven  to  serve  our  present  and  emergent  oc- 
casions ;  such  as  skilful  miners,  excellent  cannoneers,  one  whereof  spent 
bus  one  shot  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  seidge ;  an  expert  carpenter, 
the  only  man  in  all  the  country  to  make  mills,  without  whom  we  had 
been  much  disfurnisht  of  our  meanes  to  make  powder,  (after  our  pow- 
der-mill was. burnt,)  or  grind  come.  That  Providence  that  brought 
these  to  us,  at  last  drove  our  enemies  from  us,  after  the  destruction  of 
foure  or  five  mines,  the  expense  of  three  hundred  cannon-shot,  besides 
other  ammunition  spent  with  muskets,  and  the  losse,  by  their  confession, 
of  1200,  and,  as  the  country  sayes,  2000,  men:  we  in  all,  not  losing 
above  twenty-one,  by  alLcasuaities  whatsoever.'9 
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short;  but  the  next  night,  with  careful  spies  and  aerate;  they  <*•> 
jaed  oa  the  business;  and  in  the  morning,  upon  letting  down  the 
draw-bridge,  the  six  countrymen,  and  the  constable,  went  with 
their  pick-axes  and  spades  to  the  bridge;  that  the  guard  begmnmg 
to  examine  them,  they  killed  three  of  the  guard,  and  kept  the  rest 
in  play,  till  the  firelocks  came  up  to  them,  and  then  made  it  good 
till  the  body  came  up,  who  entered  the  town  with  small  loss,  and 
became  masters  of  it"* 

To  elucidate  this  statement,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  country  people  had  been  summoned  by  the  Governor  of  Here- 
ford to  repair  to  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  strength* 
ening  the  walls  and  fortifications,  which  had  been  greatly  damaged 
during  the  siege  by  the  Scotch  army;  and  that  some  of  the  war* 
rants  issued  on  this  occasion,  having  been  intercepted,  gave  origin 
to  the  stratagem  by  which  the  city  was  surprised.  Among  the 
prisoners  were  the  Lord  Brudenell,  and  Judge  Jenkins,  together 
with  many  Knights,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  bravery  which  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford  had  displayed  in 
resisting  the  Scotch,  was  rewarded*  after  die  Restoration,  by  a  new 
charter,  and  an  augmentation  of  arms,  with  the  motto  Invicta 
Fidelitatis  Prjemium.  No  event  of  distinguished  historical 
celebrity  has  occurred  within  the  city  since  that  period. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Hereford,  die  Cathbdbal, 
though  deprived  of  much  of  its  venerable  appearance  by  the  ftD 
of  the  west  front  in  the  year  1786,  still  stands  pre-eminently  con- 
spicuous. This  structure,  as  already  mentioned,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  by  the  Mercian 
King,  Offa,  whose  many  valuable  donations  to  the  Church  which 
previously  occupied  the  same  site,  and  had  been  dedicated  to  SL 
Mary,  has  occasioned  him  to  be  sometimes  considered  as  the  foun- 
der of  die  New  Cathedral  (in  the  construction  of  which  those  gifts 
were  applied)  erected  by  Milfrid,  a  Viceroy,  or  Provincial  Governor, 
under  Egbert,  about  the  year  825.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  are  thus  detailed  by  ancient  historians. 

Ofi, 

*  Whiteiock'i  Memoirs,  foL  p.  184,  under  the  date  Dec.  26, 1645. 
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Oft,  whose  principles  bad  been  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  dominion,  invited  Ethelbert  to  his  palace  at  Sutton 
Walls,  about  three  miles  north-east  from  Hereford,  under  pretence 
of  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Here  Ofla,  with  Quendre- 
da,  his  Queen,  received  him  with  much  apparent  kindness;  but  the 
latter,  impelled  by  the  ambition  of  procuring  a  new  kingdom  for 
her  family,  quickly  obtained  the  consent  of  Ofla  to  violate  all  the 
ties  of  honor  and  hospitality,  by  putting  their  unfortunate  guest  to 
death.  Some  accounts  relate  that  Ethelbert  was  beheaded;  but 
others  state  him  to  have  been  precipitated  into  a  hollow  space  be- 
neath his  bed-chamber,  where  he  was  stifled  by  some  partisans  in 
the  service  of  the  treacherous  Queen.  His  body  was  first  interred 
privately  at  Maiden;  but  soon  afterwards  Ofla  gave  orders  for  its 
removal  to  the  Church  at  Hereford,  where  he  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent tomb  to  his  memory. 

Ethelbert,  who  bad  been  considered  as  the  possessor  of  various 
eminent  qualifications,  was  soon  regarded  as  a  saint,  and  many  mi* 
raculous  events  were  affirmed  to  have  occurred  at  the  place  of  his 
interment.  Milftid,  the  Viceroy  of  Mercia  under  Egbert,  was  in- 
duced to  inquire  into  die  truth  of  these  reputed  miracles,  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  proved  so  satisfactory  to  him,  that  he 
determined  to  erect  a  new  Church  of  stone  (iapidea  structwra)  on 
the  site  of  the  former,  and  in  honor  of  St.  Ethelbert.  The  ample 
grants  made  by  Milfrid  himself,  were  augmented  by  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  gifts  of  Ofla,  and  still  further  increased  by  the 
numerous  offerings  made  by  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  in  multitudes 
to  the  shrine  of  the  murdered  King;  so  that  the  Cathedral  was 
soon  completed;  but  no  description  of  its  then  state  is  supposed  to 
exist.  Within  less  than  200  years,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
wholly  fallen  to  decay;  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of 
Bishop  Atbelstan,  or  Ethelstan,  who  had  been  appointed  to  this 
See  in  the  year  1012,  and  presided  till  .the  time  of  his  deeease  in 
1055.  In  that  same  year,  the  Cathedral  itself  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  during  the  hostile  incursion  of  the  Welsh  under  Gryflyth,  and 
the  Earl  of  Chester;*  it  continued  in  ruins  till  about  the  year 

1079, 
*  See  pages  441,  449, 
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IV?  9,  when  Robert  de  Lazing,  or  Lozinga,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Hereford  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
ineiiced  a  new  structure  on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  Akcn, 
now  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Germany.*  Lozinga  died  in  June,  1095, 
leaving  the  Cathedral  unfinished;  but  his  design  was  afterwards 
completed  by  Bishop  Raynelm,  Chancellor  to  the  Queen  of  Henry 
the  First,  who  was  invested  by  the  King  with  the  ring  and  crosier 
about  the* year  IO96,  though  he  was  not  regularly  consecrated  till 
1 107.  He  held  the  See  till  Ins  death,  in  October,  1 1 15 ;  and  in 
the  Calendar  of  Obits,  was  recorded  as  a  founder  of  the  Church, 
**  5  KaL  Oct.  obitus  Renelmi epucopi,  fundatoris  cccletie  Saticti 
Ethelberti:'  probably  from  the  great  extent  of  the  work  erected 
during  his  prelacy.  The  central  tower  did  not  accord  with  the 
plan  pursued  by  these  Bishops;  but  was  built  about  a  century  after 
the  decease  of  the  latter,  by  the  Bishop  Engidius  de  Braose,  or 
Brace,  who  possessed  the  See  from  the  year  1200  to  1216*  m 
allusion  to  this  event,  the  model  of  a  tower  is  displayed  in  the  left 
tend  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon  his  monument  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, The  tower  over  the  centre  of  the  ancient  west  front,  appears 
60  have  been  the  next  addition;  and  from  the  style  of  its  architec- 
ture, and  the  character  of  its  ornaments,  may  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  or  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  the 
Third ;  about  which  period,  also,  some  other  alterations  were  pro* 
bably  made  in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral.  Further  alterations 
were  made  at  subsequent  periods:  the  great  west  window  in  the 
above  front  was  made  under  the  direction  of  William  Lochard, 
a  Canon  in  this  Church,  who  died  in  September,  145&;  and  a 
beautiful  north  porch  was  erected  by  Bishop  Booth,  between 
the  years  1516  and  1535.  The  choir  was  fitted  up  and  deco- 
rated by  Dean  Tyler  about  the  year  1720;  but  the  last  altera- 
tions of  any  considerable  importance  are  of  very  recent  date,  and 
have  been  effected  since  the  year  1786,  when  the.  tower  over  the 
west  front  gave  way,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  destroying  all  the 
parts  immediately  beneath  it,  together  with  the  adjoining  parts  of 
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tbe  nave.  The  west  end  has  since  been  rebuilt  under  the  direction 
©f  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  the  whole  Cathedral  been  repaired:  these 
alterations  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  tbe  ensuing  descrip- 
tion of  this  fabric. 

The  general  plan  of  Hereford  Cathedral  is  that  of  a  cross*  with 
a  lesser  transept  towards  the  east,  and  a  Chapel,,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  beyond  it..  From  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept,  rises  a  square  stone  tower,  which  had  formerly  a  spire  of 
timber  upon  it,  cased  with  lead,  and  rising  ninety-two  feet  in  height 
above  the  battlements;  but  this  was  pulled  down  during  the  late 
fepair^  in  order  to  relieve  the  arches  of  the  tower  from  so  much 
of  the  superincumbent  weight.  .  The  greater  transept  is  not  un*> 
form,  its  north  end  being  more  spacious  than  tbe  south;  yet  an 
additional  building,  now  used  as  the  Chapter  House,  but  origi- 
nally employed  as  the  Treasury,  gives  its  appearance,  an  air  of 
symmetry.  The-  Cathedral  destroyed  by  Gryftyth  and  Algar,  b 
supposed  to  have  extended  beyond  the  lines  of  the  present  building* 
and  particularly  towards  the  south-east,  where,  *  near  the  cloisters 
of  the  Colfege,'  Silas  Taylor,  the  Antiquary,  discovered,  about  the 
year  1050,  "  such  stupendous  foundations,  such  capitals  and  pe- 
destals, such  well-wrought  bases  for  arches,  and  such  rare  engra- 
vings, and  mouldings  of  fiieaes,"  as  left  little  doubt  in  his  mind, 
but  that  they  formed  parts  of  the  Church  erected  by  Athelstan* 

Tbe  exterior  parts  of  the  Cathedral  are  very  dissimilar  in  appear* 
ance,  and  particularly  since  the  construction  of  the  new  west  front^ 
tbe  architecture  of  which  is  extremely  incongruous  to  the  principles 
of  the  style  it  pretends  to  imitate.  Whatever  was  the  causeof  this 
departure  from  the  ancient  character  of  the  building,  whether  it 
arose  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds,  or  from  the  want  of  skill  in 
the  architect,  its  effects  are  certainly  to  be  lamented,  inasmuch  as 
Jbey  detract  greatly  from  the  sublimity  of  the  original  design.  The 
great  door,  as  it  now  appears,  can  haruly  be  compared  to  any 
thing  else  than  a  very  Hi-formed  niche,  with  an  obtuse  arch,  bonded 
by  two .  buttresses,  and  surmounted  by  battlements;  the  great 

window 
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window  is  in  the  high  pointed  style;  and  the  centre  terminates  with 
battlements,  and  has  an  empty  niche.  Besides  the  buttresses  above 
mentioned,  the  facade  has  two  five-skied  and  two  common  but- 
tresses: the  niches  over  the  side  doors  are  paltry  in  the  extreme! 
the  more  beautiful  front,  whose  place  has  been  thus  usurped,  is 
described  by  Mr.  Duncumb  nearly  as  follows* 

The  original  west-front  was  carried  on  m  the  Saxon  style,  as 
high  as  the  roof  of  the  nave  in  die  centre,  and  of  the  aisles  on  the 
sides.  At  the  west  entrance,  several  series  of  small  Saxon  columns, 
with  circular  arches  intersecting  each  other,  extended  horizontally 
over  the  whole  facade,  and  were  divided  from  each  other  by  lines, 
or  mouldings,  variously  adorned.  Under  tile  first,  or  lowest  se- 
ries of  arches,  the  billet  ornament  prevailed ;  under  the  second, 
the  embattled  frette;  under  the  third,  die  nail-head;  and  under 
the  fourth,  the  zig-zag :  the  bases,  shafts,  capitals,  and  most  of  the 
arches,  were  plain;  but  some  of  the  last  were  distinguished  by  the 
zig-zag,  and  others  had  the  nail-head  ornament,  both  of  which 
decorated  other  parts  of  this  front.  The  entrance  was  under  a  re* 
eessed  circular  arch,  supported  by  five  plain  pilfers  on  each  side; 
and  over  the  door  and  side  aisles,  mosaic  patterns  prevailed  in  the 
sculpture.  "  On  the  centre  of  this  front  a  tower  was  afterwards 
constructed  in  the  pointed  style:  it  was  raised  on  long  and  irregu- 
gular  shafts,  aukwardly  projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  original 
walls  of  the  nave,  affording  an  inadequate  support,  and  proving, 
by  their  construction,  that  the  tower  itself  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  building  or  design.*  The  central  window,  winch  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  altered  into  the  pointed  form,  in  the  be- 
gintng  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  divided  horizontally 
into  three  parts,  by  stone  transoms;  and  each  was  again  divided 
perpendicularly,  by  mullions,  into  six  lights,  terminating  above 
in  trefoil  arches.  Over  the  point  of  the  arch  "  was  a  human  face* 
with  foliage  expanding  on  each  side  in  the  form  of  wings;  this 
served  as  a  corbel  to  a  small  ornamented  column,  which  rose  t* 
the  parapet  of  the  tower:  on  the  sides  of  the  window,  under  cm* 
quefbil'  arches,  were  effigies,  as  large  as  life,  of  St.  Paul  and  Bishop 
Cantilupe,  towards  the  north;  and  of  St.  Peter,  and  King  Ethel- 
%  belt. 
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fcert,  towards  the  sooth:  under  the  feet  of  each  a  quatrefoil  was 
sculptured  over  a  trefoil  arch;  and  long  and  slender  shafts,  sup* 
porting  rinquefbil  arches,  with  pediments  and  pinnacles,  enriched 
with  crockets,  completed  this  range  of  sculptural  decoration.  Above 
the  pinnacles  were  two  rows  of  windows,  four  windows  in  each 
row:  the  upper  contained  two  lights  in  the  lancet  form;  thelowet 
was  somewhat  less  simple:  a  single  mullion  divided  each  into  two 
lights,  as  before,  and  reading  the  head,  branched  off  to  the  sides, 
a  trefoil  arch  over  each  light,  from  which  aq  upright  was 
to  the  carve  of  the  window  on  each  side,  and  completed 
the  design.  A  border,  resembling  the  nail-head,  crossed  the  tower 
boittOBtaHy  above,  between,  and  below  the  windows:  a  similar 
decoration  was  also  carried  down  the  corners  of  the  tower:  above 
the  whole  was  an  embattled  parapet,  decorated  with  the  trefoil 
arch.  Four  square  buttresses,  with  Saxon  ornametots,  projected 
from  the  sides  of  the  tower;  and  the  extremities  of  the  front  tem 
mnmt*A  in  hexagonal  pinnacles,  surmounted  with  crosses:  those 
in  the  centre  reached  above  the  parapet;  but  those  on  the  sides 
were  lower  by  one  third  part"*  This  tower  was  eighty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  ISO  feet  in  height  Its  tall  was  preceded  by  several 
intimations  of  its  approaching  fate,  and  some  attempts  were  made 
to  prevent  k>  bat  the  decay  had  become  too  general  to  admit  of 
this  being  effected.  The  arches  entirely  gave  way  on  the  evening 
of  Easter  Monday,  1786,  and  the  whole  mass  instantaneously  be* 
came  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  expense  of  rebuilding  tins  portion  of 
the  Cathedral  amounted  to  nearly  18,0001.  and  about  20001* 
more  was  appropriated  to  the  general  repair  of  the  central  tower, 
and  other  parts  of  the  fabric:  of  these  sums  70001,  we»e  subscrib- 
ed by  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  remaining  13,000).  charged 
on  the  estates  of  the  Church.  The  incongruity  of  the  style  of  the 
new  work  was  not  the  only  detriment  which  the  Cathedral  suffered 
through  the  tall  of  the  tower;  even  the  foundations  of  the  west 
front  were  removed  more  inward,  and  the  length  of  the  nave  was 
In  consequence  considerably  diminished. 

n* 
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•  The  exterior  of  the  nave  on  the  north  ode  presents  much  of  it* 
original  character,  though  the  tops  of  the  buttresses,  clerestory  win* 
dows,  parapets,  &c,  are  modern:  the  principal  windows  correspond 
with  those  of  the  south  side.  The  Porch,  which  forms  the  gfand 
entrance  on  this  front,  and  was  built  by  Bishop  Booth  about  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  "-constructed  with 
four  dusters  of  small  pillars,  supporting  as  many  pointed  arches, 
.  three  of  which  are  open  to  the  Church-yard,  and  the  fourth.leads 
into  the  Cathedral.  The  columns  are  six  feet  in  height,  and  rise 
twelve  feet  from  the  level  of  their  capitals  to  the  crown  o&  the 
Arch,  making  it  lofty  and  pointed.  The  capitals  are  plain  and  cir- 
cular, divided  into  several  laminae,  gradually  decreasing. in  iheir 
circumference  from  that  which  as  uppermost*  The  three  principal 
mouldings  of  the  arch  leading  into  the  Church  are  curiously  sculp* 
tared ;  the  first  commences  on  the  one  side,  immediately  above  tim 
capital,  with  the  representation  of  the  half  length  of  a  man,  appa* 
rently  wearing  a -coronet;  on  the-  other*  side  is  a  human  bend* 
with  a  mitre;  fruit  and  foliage,  not  31  executed,  complete  the;de* 
sign  of  this  moulding,  the  stem  of  the;  foliage  being' grasped  in  the 
hand  of  the  half  length  figure.  -  The  next  .moulding  begins  abotn  * 
the  capital,  with  a  female  figure  resting  on  one  knee;  she  abo»sop* 
ports  foliage  above ;  and  the  design  is  repeated  until  it  reaches  tfcft 
opposite  capital.  The  third,  or  outer  moulding,  consists  of  a  aft* 
ries  of  figures  of  men  and  animals,  each  six  inches  in  length:  ft 
commences  with  a  representation  of  a  male  Betigkras,  with  a  e«% 
scrip,  and  staff;  the  second  is  a  female,  with  a  book;  the  third*  fc 
half  length  human  figure,  terminating  in  the  tail. of  a  fish; -the 
fourth,  a  male,  playing  on  a  wind  instrument,  resembling  a,  bag* 
pipe;  the  fifth,  an  animal  resembling. a  dragon;  the  sixth,  a  fe- 
male in  the  attitude  of  devotion;  the  seventh,  another  female* 
from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth,  am  generally  fanciful  beasts,  or 
extravagant  mixtures  of  the  human  and  brute  species;  the  se- 
venteenth is  a  mitred  religious,  reaching  die  point  of  tbe  arch. 
The  opposite  side  of  this  moulding  begins  with  a  male  human  fi- 
gure, somewhat  defaced;  the  second  is  an  old  man,  in  a  distorted 
attitude  of  devotion  j  the  third  is  a  bird,  like  a  raven;  the  fourth, 
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m  extravagant  beast;  the  fifth,  and  sixth,  female  religious;  the 
seventh,  foliage;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  female  religious;  the  tenth, 
a  bird;  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  so  on  to  the  seventeenth,  male' 
and  female  religious.  The  roof  is  vaulted  with  stone,  and  divided' 
by  ribs  into  angular  compartments,  with  quatrefoils,  and  other  fb* 
liage,  at  their  intersections.  On  each  side  of  the  north  or  front 
arch,  is  an  hexagonal  turret,  having  winding  stair-eases,  which  lead 
lo  a  small  Chapel  over  the  porch :  these  turrets  have  windows  on 
all  sides,  except  the  two  which  attach  to  the  Cathedral.  On  the 
sides  of  the  front  or  outer  arch,  are  also  three  quatrefoQs,  in  cir- 
cles.ornamented  with  foliage;  above  b  a  window,  under  an  arch 
less  pointed  than  those  of  the  porch,  and  supported  by  small  cir- 
cular columns.  Thu  porch  projects  before  the  more  ancient  porch 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  also  vaulted  with  stoats,  and  has  rite 
which  diverge  in  three  directions  from  each  corner;'  those  on  the 
sides  form  the  arch  of  their, respective  walls;  and  those  m  the  midV 
die  meet  in  a  centre  orb,  adorned  with  foliage :  similar  ribs  also 
meet  the  orb  at  right  angles  from  the  opposite  sides..  In  the  east 
wall  is  a  niche,  eighteen  inches  high,  under  a  trefoil  arch,  adorned 
with  crockets."* 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  ancient  perch  is  a  small  circular 
tower,  with  a  winding  staircase;  this  reaching  above  the  parapet* 
termbates  in  pediments,  ornamented  with  crockets  on  the  sides, 
and  the  beads  of  animals  on  the  top.  The  north  end  of  the  great 
Transept  b  plain,  but  the  summit  is  embattled,  and  its  tides  are 
strengthened  by  massive  buttresses.  On  the  east  and  west  side* 
are  two  very  lofty  and  narrow  windows,  •  of  three  lights,  under 
sharp  pointed  arches,  with  small  circular  columns  and  mouldings; 
above  are  corbels;  and  still  higher,  on  the  parapet  towards  the 
west,  is  sculptured  a  range  of  trefoil  arches.  On  the  east  side  are 
also  two  of  the  ancient  Norman-windows,  with  circular  arches;  to- 
gether with  another  small  and  circular  tower,  formed  in  the  angle, 
and  reaching  above  the  roof  of  the  transept.  Between  this  and  the 
leswr  transept  is  a  low  Ckapel,  built  by  Bishop  Sfanbuty,  about 
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$e  noddle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  hating  tw6  windows  i 
obtuse  arches.  The  atchea  of  the  wssdbws  on  the  north  and  east 
aides  of  the  sa*Uer  tmeaept,  are  also  of  the  obtuse  form ;  and  on 
$e  northern  summit  of  tfcis  tnuisept  is  a  low  and  plaia  cross:  tha 
buttresses  between  the  windows  ase  very  shelving  and  prominent. 

Op  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel  dedicated  to  Owr  Lady,  but 
*ow  used  ap  the  Library  *  "  are  six  windows,  of  the  haeet  form* 
supported  by  small  circular  pillars,  similar  to  those  in  ase  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  end  not  unootsunsoti  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First.  Between  these  are  ciides  excavated  m 
the  watt,  having  in  the  eeatres  human  faces*  and  other  domes; 
above  .is  a  sefies  of  intersecting  arches  and  columns,  the  capitals 
of  which  are  adorned  with  foliage:  a  plain  parapet  surmounts  the 
whole*  A  porch*  vaulted  and  gsoined  with  atone,  projects  an  this 
side,,  and  lead*  to.  the  vaults  under  the  Chapel:  the  outer  arch  is 
pointed,  with*, plain  round  moulding  over  it;  the  inner  arch  is 
also  pointed,  but.  has  the  zig-zag  ornament:  the  columns  are  phui 
ejgd  cirpafer,.andthe  capitals  have  sense  foliage  on  them.  The 
e*st  end  ttf  tttlCtapel  has  five  lancet  windows;  those  on  the  sides 
gradually  declining, in  height  from  that  in  the  centre:  between 
aach,  o*the>sjdep,  are  two  niche* under  twfoiasobes;  above  are 
sculptured  lejenge^  and  other  ornaments,  of  an  oblong  form: 
.still  higher*  a,  series  of  pointed  trefoil  arches,  wkh  battkaaents 
above,  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  windows  on  the  south 
side  are  also  qf  fte  lancet  form*  but  are  divided  into  two  hgbts  by 
*  angkniuUipa:  abotje  tbem.  is  sealptuied  a  range  or  series  of 
Saxon  arches  aadjnUars*  intersecting  each  other:  still  higher  is  a 
second  seoqs  of  jwttwr  archea;  these  are  without  minium,  and 
form  what  i*  called  the  cor^l  table.  A  small  Chapel  built  by 
Bishop  Au41«J,  el  the  loiter,  end  of  the- fifteenth  century,  projects 
oa  this  si4fr  and  fowl*  throe  pert*  of  a  hexagon;  each  part  eon- 
tains  two.  windows  under  tbe  flat  or  obtuse  arch,  introduced  abost 
tfcat  period:  the  tapper  windows  $re  divided  into  six  cempaitomnts, 
by  two  mulliotts  and  a  transom,  much  ornamented;  the  head  is 
fclso  ramified  into  many  fanciful  divisions:  the  tower  windows  are 
smaller,  and  of  more  simple  construction.    The  parapet  above  is 
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embattled,  and  has  a  row  of  small  clustered  pillars,  sculptured 
immediatel y  under  it,  and  supporting  trefoil  arches.** 

The  south  end  of  the  smaller  transept  has  two  large  windows, 
each  divided  by  mulfions  into  four  principal  lights,  with  cinquefofl 
arches;  the  spaces  above  terminate  in  a  trefoil  in  the  centre,  and 
another  on  each  side:  the  east  windows  consist  each  of  four 
lights,  under  trefoil  arches:  on  the  summit,  towards  the  south,  is  a 
small  stone  cross.  The  sooth  end  of  the  great  transept  has  "  one 
large  window  under  an  obtuse  arch;  and  a  second,  in  a  circular 
form,  abo?e  it,  which  includes  a  trefoil.  The  former  is  divided 
into  six  long  and  narrow  lights,  under  cinquefoO  arches;  and  the 
head  is  similarly  divided  into  twelve  parts,  under  trefoil  arches: 
the  courses  of  stone  about  it  plainly  demonstrate  that  this  form  is 
an  alteration  from  the  original  window,  and  the  same  is  observable 
in  a  more  pointed  window  towards  the  west.  This  side  has  also  a 
smaller  window  under  an  obtuse  arch,  containing  three  principal 
lights,  sab-divided  by  transoms,  and  each  light  is  terminated  by  a 
cmquefoH  arch:  the  ancient  form  of  this  modernized  window  is 
probably  to  be  collected  from  the  Saxon  arch,  and  zig-zag  orna- 
ments, of  one  in  the  same  wall,  the  use  of  which  has  been  super* 
seded  by  that  described;  but  above  it  is  still  to  be  seen  a  corre- 
sponding range  of  Saxon  arches  and  columns  "f  The  principal 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  are  seven  in  number,  with 
strong  projecting  buttresses  between  them ;  they  consist,  like  those 
on  the  north  side,  of  four  lights  under  trefoil  arches,  the  head  hav- 
ing a  rinquefoil  in  the  centre,  with  two  trefoils  under  it:  above  are 
corbels,  representing  roses,  foliage,  and  heads  of  men  and  animals* 
The  clerestory  windows,  which  form  part  of  the  new  work  of  the 
nave,  are  also  under  pointed  arches,  with  corbels  above,  designed 
to  imitate  the  former. 

The  great  or  Ventral  Tatver  has  lost  much  of  its  primitive  cha- 
racter from  modern  reparations:  in  its  original  state,  it  "  was  mas- 
sive and  embattled ;  the  whole  was  richly  studded  over  with  nail- 
bead;  and  it  was  further  distinguished  by  the  round  moulding, 

Og  2  triangular 

«  Duncumb's  Collections,  VoL  I.  p.  531,  532.        f  Ibid.  p.  253 
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triangular  frette,  zig-zag,  and  other  appropriate  ornament*  in  &e 
Saxon  style:  but,  although  the  form  and  decorations  were  thus 
strictly  Saxon,  the  disposition  of  these  ornaments  were  in  confor- 
mity to  the  pointed  style;  whilst  each  side  of  the  lower  contained 
two  ranges  of  lights,  four  in  each  range,  and  of  the  lancet  form." 
When  the  spire,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  baring 
stood  upon  this  tower,  was  taken  down  during  the  late  repairs, 
among  the  other  alterations,  the  battlements  were  raised  some- 
what higher ;  pinnacles  and  crockets  were  placed  at  the  angles ;  and 
the  effect  of  additional  height  was  given  to  the  tower  itself,  by 
Battening,  or  reducing,  to  an  obtuse  angle,  the  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  transepts.* 

•  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  still  very  interesting;  though  its 
former  venerable  appearance  has  been  greatly  destroyed  by  recent 
alterations,  and  by  the  removal  of  various  sepulchral  memorials, 
painted  glass,  &c.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  a 
double  row  of  massive  columns,  sustaining  circular  arches,  curiously 
decorated  with  mouldings  of  zig-zag,  nail-head,  lozenges,  inter- 
woven twigs,  and  other  ornaments:  most  of  the  capitals  are  plainly 
sculptured,  but  those  nearest  to  the  choir  display  some  well  exe- 
cuted foliage.  Hie  arch  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
has,  however,  been  altered  from  its  original  form,  and  stripped  of 
its  ornaments:  the  arches  also  nearest  the  west  door,  have  been 
rebuilt  in  a  plain  manner  since  the  foil  of  the  west  end.  Over  the 
arches,  and  immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  nave,  is  a 
range  of  arcades,  under  pointed  arches,  sustained  on  small  clus- 
tered columns.  The  whole  roof  is  vaulted,  and  groined  with 
stone,  and  divided,  by  ribs,  into  compartments  of  various  forms: 
some  of  the  orbs  are  adorned  with  human  heads  and  foliage;  and 
on  one  of  them,  in  the  south  aisle,  is  a  whole-length  male  figure 
in  an  oblong  shield.  The  entrance  into  the  south  end  of  the  great 
transept  is  under  a  low  and  pointed  arch,  which  originally  reached 
almost  to  the  deling,  but  has  been  partly  filled  up;  and  over  the 
door  is  a  niche  and  pedestal :  somewhat  lower,  on  each  side,  is  a 
smaller  pedestal.    The  north  end  of  the  great  transept,  called  St. 

Catherine's 

*  Duncumb's  Collections,  Vol.  I.  p.  527 
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C&thrine's  Aisle,  is  now  used  as  the  parochial  Church  of  St 
John  Baptist:  this  is  divided  from  a  smaller  able,  on  the  east, "  by 
two  arches  on  small  clustered  columbs,  having  plain  capitals  on 
the  side  pillars,  an^a  kind  of  volute  to  those  in  the  centre;  these 
arches  are  decorated  with  ribbed  mouldings,  in  various  patterns; 
that  in  the  middle  consists  of  a  series  of  small  quatrcfoils,  in  open 
work,  which  has  a  very  light  and  handsome  appearance;  the  outer 
moulding  rests  on  human  heads  as  corbels.  Above  is  a  range  of 
arcades,  under  trefoil  arches  of  elegant  workmanship;  each  arcade 
is  divided  into  three  open  compartments  by  small  columns,  clus- 
tered and  circular;  the  head  of  every  arch  is  ornamented  with 
three  quatrcfoils  in  circles:  the  mouldings  correspond  with  those 
of  the  arches,  having  the  middle  ornamented  as  before ;  and  those 
on  the  sides  ribbed.  Between  the  outer  mouldings  of  the  several 
arches,  the  wall  is  well  sculptured  in  a  Mosaic  pattern,  represent-' 
iog  four  leaves  expanded  in  each  square:  a  cornice,  similar  to  the 
ornamented  moulding,  extends  horizontally  over  the  whole,  which 
comprises  six  arcades."*  The  opposite  or  west  wall,  is  less  deco-. 
rated;  but  it  contains  a  handsome  circular  arch,  originally  used  as 
a  window :  the  arch  is  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  zig-zag, 
resting  on  circular  columns,  with  square  capitals:  the  base  of  this 
window  projects,  and  is  marked  with  the  hatched  ornament.f 
Before  the  late  alterations,  die  windows  of  the  nave  were  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  various  noble  families,  &c.  in  painted  glass. 

The  nave  is  terminated  by  a  plain  screen,  through  which  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Choir,  under  a  pointed  arch :  above  is  a  large  and 
well-toned  organ,  over  which  a  noble  circular  arch  extends,  and 
supports  the  west  side  of  the  tower;  the  arch  is  decorated  with 
zig-zag  and  nail-head  ornaments.  Tl»e  choir  is  lofty,  and  well 
proportioned;  it  contains  fifty  stalls,  with  ornamental  canopies  in 
the  pointed  style:  these,  though  composed  of  wood,  are  painted 
of  a  stone  color;  under  the  seats  are  carved  various  grotesque  and 
ludicrous  devices  and  figures.  Above  the  oak  wainscottiog  on  the 
aides  of  the  altar,  are  rich  open  circular  arches,  with  others  still 

G  g  3  higher 
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Wghcr  in  the  pointed  style:  a  flight  of  Mien  steps  lewis  to  the  it 
tar,  which  hits  a  sumptuous  and  elegant  appearance  * 

The  eastern  termination  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed  by  the  Cfto- 
fd  of  Our  Lady,  now  used  as  the  Library,  and  containing  a  va- 
luable collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  arranged  in  classes: 
most  of  them  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history.  One  of  the  greatest 
cariosities  in  this  Chapel,  is  an  ancient  Map  of  the  world,  on  vel* 
Jam,  illaminated  wkh  gilt  Saxon  letters,  and  having  inscriptions  in 
Mack  letter.  The  different  places  appear  to  be  marked  by  animals, 
houses,  &c.  but  the  whole  is  so  thickly  covered  by  dirt,  that  the 
fell  design  cannot  be  traced.  This  map  is  contained  withk  a 
frame  ornamented  by  foliage  in  the  pointed  style,  and  had  originally 
shutters  to  preserve  it  from  injury;  it  was  discovered  under  a  pne 
of  lumber  some  years  ago,  and  is  even  now  sufficiently  neglected. 
The  windows  in  this  part  of  the  building  are  in  the  lancet  form, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  receding  clusters  of  small 
pillars,  supporting  pointed  arches,  richly  ornamented  with  foliage 
and  single  leaves,  in  open-work  of  great  elegance  and  lightness: 
the  capitals  of  the  (Hilars  are  similarly  ornamented,  and  quatrefirib 
in  circles  are  introduced  over  the  windows.  Beneath  the  library  is 
a  vault,  or  crypt,  which  has  of  late  years  acquired  the  name  of 
Golgotha,  from  its  having  been  made  a  place  of  deposit  for  the 
human  bones  disturbed  in  the  repairs  of  the  Cathedral, 

Hie 


*  In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  a  Canon  of  this  Cathe- 
dral, is  a  curious  antique  portable  Shrine,  considered  as  that  of  St. 
Ethelbert ;  a  good  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Duncumb's  Collec* 
tions.  Its  height  is  eight  inches  and  a  half;  its  length,  seven  inches;  its 
breadth,  three  inches  and  a  half.  It  is  formed  of  oak,  covered  whs 
plates  of  copper  enamelled,  and  ornamented  with  gilding.  The  frost 
and  sides  are  ornamented  with  figures,  the  heads  of  which  are  hi  relief; 
but  the  back  part  has  only  four  small  leaves  repeated  in  square  compart- 
ments. A  red  cross  is  painted  within  the  jhrine,  on  a  part  stained  with 
a  dark:  liquid.  The  representations  on  the  outside  are  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Ethelbert.  The  colors 
of  the  enamels  are  blue,  green,  yellow,  white,  and  red. 
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The  interior  of  Bi*op  Audits  Outptt,  which  opens  into  the 
fibrary,  «  has  n  vaulted  roof,  groined  with  stone,  and  divided  by 
mall  ribs  into  various  compartments;  the  ground  of  which  k 
pointed  bine;  and  the  ribs  red,  with  gHt  edges.  The  centre  orb 
hs»m  representation  of  the  VngmMafry,  gilt,  and smownded  with 
a  glory  of  the  same:  on  the  orb  are  the  ancient  add  modem  arm* 
of  the  See,  and  also  those  of  the  Deanery;  others  are  decorated 
frith  tillage,  and  rations  appropriate  ornaments.  A  gothac  screen 
separates  this  Chapel  from  the  library,  and  is  painted  and  gilt,  to 
correspond  with  the  toeing*  Nineteen  saints  and  religions  person! 
are  represented  on  this  screen,  fn  n  range  above,  and  others  form 
a  series  below;  they  ire  placed  in  compartments,  or  niches,  under 
canopies;  and  the  whole  is  well  wrought  in  stone,  and  richly  paim> 
ed  in  various  colours.* 

In  the  passage,  or  aisle,  on  the' north  side  of  the  choir,  project- 
ing into  the  borisi-ground,  is  the  Chapel  erected  by  Bishop  Stan* 
bury;  the  roof  of  which  is  vaulted,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
niches,  cmquefois,  and  other  devices.  Some  well  executed  fo- 
liage also  ornaments  the  walls,  which,  on  the  north  and  west  sides, 
are  also  decorated  with  shields;  some  of  them  allusive  to  scriptural 
subjects;  and  others  msplayhig  the  arms  of  Stanbnry,  of  the  See 
and  Deanery  of  Hereford,  &c 

The  general  dimensions  of  this  Cathedral  am  «s  follows:  extreme 
length,  325  feet;  from  the  west  door  to  the  choir,  130  feet; 
length  of  the  choir,  ninety-six  feet;  from  the  choir  to  the  library 
door,  twenty-four  feet;  length  of  the  library,  seventy-five  feet; 
extent  of  the  great  transept,  100  feet;  breadth  of  the  nave  and 
side  aisles,  seventy-four  feet;  breadth  of  the  nave,  thirty-eight  feet; 
height  of  the  body  of  the  Church,  ninety-one  feet;  height  from 
the  area  to  the  vaulting*  seventy  feet.* 

The  Sepulchral  Memorials  in  this  structure  ore  stffl  numerous! 
though  many  were  defaced,  and  swept  away,  at  the  Reformation; 
others  were  demolished  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the 
library,  and  other  parts,  suffered  greatly;  many  are  concealed  by 

Gg4  the 

»  Duncurob't  Collection.,  Vol.  I.  p.  581,  582.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  now  fifteen  feet  lets  than  it  was  before  the  fall  of  the  west  front* 
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the  pews  m  the  north  transept,"  and  more  (basics)  wet*  ac- 
cidentally sold  amongst  the  old  materials,  disposed  of  after  the 
general  repair  in  1786:  the  last,  which  in  a  considerable  degree 
might  have  supplied  the  want  of  appropriate  decorations  in  the 
new  part  of  the  Church,  were  fortunately  rescued  from  the  furnace 
by  a  friend  of  the  arts,  and  are  now  placed  in  the  collection  of 
Richard  Gougb,  Esq/'* 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  tombs,  or  monuments,  is  that 
to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop,  Thomas  Cantilupb,  who  died 
in  the  year  1282,  and  was  canonized  in  1310.  The  reputed 
sanctity  of  this  prelate  occasioned  his  tomb  to  be  visited  by  pil- 
grims and  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  and  it  is  still  regard. 
ed  with  veneration  by  the  Catholics.  It  is  composed  of  free-stone, 
in  the  altar  form,  and  had  originally  a  figure  or  effigies  of  the 
Bishop,  inlaid  in  boss,  together  with  two  tablets,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion round  the  verge,  of  the  same  metal;  but  these  are  all  lost  or 
destroyed:  above,  over  the  whole  tomb,  is  a  low  stone  canopy, 
supported  on  each  side  by  six  trefoil  arches,  and  by  two  at  the 
west  end;  the  end  towards  the  east  is  attached  to  the  wall:  the 
arches  rest  on  low  circular^  pillars,  with  square  capitals.  Round 
the  tomb,  below  these,  under  corresponding,  but  cinquefoil  niches, 
are  small  full-length  effigies  of  fourteen  knights  in  armour, .bearing 
shields:  these  figures  have  been  much  mutilated.  Cantilupe  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  Englishman  who  obtained  the  honor  of 
canonization;  and  Matthew  of  Westminster  records  that  163  mi- 
racles were  performed  at  this  tomb  in  a  short  space  of  time.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  the  reputation  which  he  obtained,  that  the 
succeeding  Bishops  of  Hereford  waved  their  ancient  arms,  which 
were  azure,  three  crowns,  or,  and  had  been  borne  by  Ethelbert, 
and  the  other  Kings  of  the  East  Angles,  in  order  to  assume  the 
paternal  coat  of  Cantilupe,  viz.  gules,  three  leopards  heads  jessant, 
a  fleur  de  lis,  or;  and  these  arjns  hpve  been  continued  to  the 
present  tiine.f  Under 

*  Duncurab's  Collections,  Vol.  1.  p.  581.  In  that  splendid  work, 
the  '  Sepulchral  Monuments'  by  the  above  learned  antiquary,  several 
of  the  tombs,  &c.  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  have  been  engraved* 

f  Duncumb's  Collections,  Vol.  L  p.  47  Q, 
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•  Under  a  lofty  arch,  which  opens'  from  the  aisle  of  the  above 
transept  into  the  passage  next  the  choir,  is  an  altar  monument  in 
oommemoratioa  of  Bishop  Aqoa-blanca,  whose  effigies,  mitred, 
and  dad  in  episcopal  robes,  lies  on  the  tomb  beneath  a  stone 
canopy,  "  supported  by  twelve  light  pillars  on  each  side,  forming 
six  compartments  in  the  lancet  form,  and  terminating  in  trefoil 
arches:  above,  are  three  quatrefoils;  and  still  higher,  as  many 
trefoils,  all  in  circles,  under  small  painted  canopies,  ornamented 
with  crockets,  fee.  The  whole  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  rich 
and  light  effect  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture:  it  was  formerly 
gilt  and  painted  in  a  costly  manner;  but  is  now  of  a  plain  stone 
color/**  This  Bishop  died  of  the  leprosy,  in  November,  1268: 
his  heart  was  interred  in  a  monastery,  which  he  had  founded  at 
Aqaa-bella,  in  Savoy,  the  place  of  his  birth :  several  benefactions 
were  made  to  the  Church  of  Hereford  by  this  prelate. 

In  tbe  north  wall  of  the  Library,  under  recessed  arches,  are  two 
ancient  monuments,  traditionally  recorded  to  commemorate  Hum* 
PHBBY  DB  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  Countess;  anc^ 
perhaps,  with  more  justice  than  those  attributed  to  the  same  pep- 
sons  in  Glocester  Cathedral.  Mr.  Gough  has  observed,  however, 
that  the  arras  (now  defaced)  denote  the  husband  to  be  a  Bohun, 
though  not  an  Eari  of  Hereford.!  His  effigies  represents  him  in 
dose  armour,  with  the  hands  clasped  on  the  breast,  and  a  dog 
at  his  feet.  Over  him  is  a  stone  canopy,  richly  sculptured  in  the 
pointed  style;  and  in  front  of  the  canopy  are  two  human  figures 
sitting;  one  holding  a  globe  and  a  scroll*  and  the  other  with  the 
hands  clasped,  as  in  prayer.  The  effigies  of  the  Countess  lies  un- 
der a  plain  aich,  on  a  tomb,  the  verge  of  which  w  studded  with 
roses  and  human  faces  in  alternate  succession;  she  is  habited  as 
a  nun,  and  has  her  hands  clasped  on  her  breast,  and  a  dog  at  her 
feet.  The  Lady  Chapel,  says  the  antiquary  just  quoted,  was  pro* 
bably  erected  by  this  lady,  "  as  the  ancient  painting  under  the 
arch,"  shows  her  "  in  a  nun's  veil,  as  on  the  tomb,  with  a  church 

in 

•  Duncumb's  Collection!,  Vol.  I.  p.  569. 
f  A44mon»  to  Camden,  Vol  II.  p,  452. 
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in  her  hand,  and  pointing  to  a  Chapel  at  its  east  end,  which  she 
presents  to  the  Virgin  en  her  throne.** 

Under  an  arch  in  the  south  wall,  and  k  wiiioVaie  two  uubbsbb* 
or  cavities,  for  horj  water,  is  placed  the  mutilated  effigies  of  a  la- 
dy wearing  a  coronet:  on  her  surcout  ware  painted  the  ansa  of 
England,  which  are  now  almost  derated:  thb  figure  was  dng  asp 
some  years  ago  in  the  entrance  to  this  Chapel.  Under  auuttwa 
arch,  in  the  same  wall,  lies  the  effigies  of  DkaN  Bsbew,  or  Bore- 
rue:  on  the  front  of  the  arch  are  several  boars  passant,  with  leara 
of  rue  in  their  mouths,  in  allusion  to  bis  name. 

In  the  passage  on  the  east  side  of  the  choir,  in  arches  of  the 
walls,  are  altar  monuments  of  several  Bishops,  with  their  1 
episcopally  habited;  and  also  a  large  slab,  beautifully  i 
>  brass,  in  memory  of  Dean  Feowcestbe,  who  died  m  the  year 
1529*  The  effigies  of  the  Dean  is  represented  under  a  handsome 
canopy,  richly  adorned,  and  supported  by  saints:  beneath,  are 
Latin  Verses  on  a  tablet;  and  round  the  verge  of  the  stone  an  hv 
acription  in  Mack  letter. 

In  the  south  end  of  the  great  transept  is  an  ahar  mowimcat,  of 
alabaster,  in  commemoration  of  Alexander  Denton,  and 
Anne,  Ins  first  wife;  their  effigies  are  placed  on  the  tomb,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  an  mfcnt  in  swaddling  dothes.  Hie  lady  died 
in  156V,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  was  buried  here,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription;  which  also  represents  this  spot  as  her  hus- 
band's grave,  but  erroneously,  as  he  was  interred  at  Hittesdon,  m 
1576,  having  married  a  second  lady,  who  was  likewise  buried  st 
the  same  place.  Against  the  west  wall  of  this  transept  is  a  hand- 
aome  monument  in  memory  of  Dean  Tylee,  who  died  in  July, 
1724;  and  of  Sab  ah,  his  lady,  who  died  in  November,  17to\ 

In  the  Choir,  and  filling  up  nearly  the  whole  space  beneath  one 
of  the  arches  on  the  north  side,  is  an  elaborate  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Bisse,  and  Bridget,  his  Lady,  who  wis 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  was  Countess  of  Plymouth 

*  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol.  U.  p.  452. 
t  Willis's  Cath.  Vol.  I.  p.  50* 
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by  her  first  marriage:  the  former  died  in  September,  1721 ;  and 
the  latter  in  May,  1718.  In  an  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bbnnet,  who  died  in  October, 
l6\5;  and  whose  effigies  He*  under  a  canopy  supported  by  black 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Near  this,  on  an  altar* 
monument,  is  the  effigies  of  Bishop  Bft  aosb,  eptscopaUy  habited, 
and  sustaining  the  model  of  a  tower  in  his  left  hand:  he  died  m 
November,  1216. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  an  interesting,  though  mutilated 
tomb,  in  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Pembrhge,  or  Brydgbs, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Chandos,  who  was  Knight  of  the  Gaiter 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  died  in  1375.  Hb  effigies 
represents  him  in  dose  armour,  with  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  a  greyhound  et  his  feet.  The  right  leg  of  this  figure 
having  been  broken  off,  and  lost,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  a  new 
one  of  wood,  on  which  the  mechanic  has  absurdly  carved  a  second 
gaiter;  not  knowing  that  this  badge  of  the  Order  is  by  etiquette  coo- 
fined  to  the  left  leg:  the  aims  of  the  deceased  are  repeated  round 
the  tomb  on  several  shields  in  quatrefbtls.  In  the  opposite  aisle, 
under  a  pointed  arch,  with  a  dnquefotl  top  Ming  to  a  pediment, 
with  gik  crockets  and  a  final,  is  the  effigies  of  Bishop  Booth, 
clad  m  a  rich  episcopal  habit,  with  his  head  reposing  on  a  pillow, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  an  angel:  this  prelate  died  in  May, 
1535. 

Besides  the  personages  already  mentioned,  many  others  of  emi- 
nence have  been  interred  in  this  Cathedral:  among  them  are  tike 
following  Bishops ;  the  dates  that  follow  their  names  were  the  years 
of  their  decease:  Robert  de  Losing,  1095;  Raynelm,  1115;  Gal- 
fnddeClive,  1119;  Robert  de  Betun,  1148;  Robert  de  Melun, 
1167;  Robert  Foliot,  1186;  William  ie  Vere,  1199;  Mapenor, 
1219;  Swinfietd,  1316;  Thomas  Chariton,  1343;  TriUeck,  136l; 
Lewis  Charlton,  1369;  Trevanant,  1389;  Stanbury,  1474;  Mayo, 
or  Mayew,  1516;  Westfallng,  1601;  Lindsell,  1634;  Field,  1636; 
Croft,  1691 ;  Butler,  1802.  John  Philips,  the  Poet,  was  also  bu- 
ried here,  in  the  year  1708,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two;  aii  inscribed 
2  slab, 
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stab,  m  the  north  part  of  the  great  transept,  mark*  the  place  of 
his  interment.* 

"  Under  the  second  window  of  the  sooth  aisle,  is  a  carious  and 
very  ancient  font,  recently  brought  from  another  part  of  the 
Church:  the  diameter  is  nearly  three*  feet,  and  the  sides  four 
inches  in  thickness,  leaving  a  vacuity  sufficiently  large  for  the  im- 
mersion of  infants.  On  the  outside  are  represented,  in  relief,  the 
twelve  apostles  in  as  many  niches,  under  Saxon  arches,  studded 
with  the  nail-head  ornament,  and  supported  on  pillars  with  foliaged 
capitals,  and  further  ornamented  with  the  spiral  band,  tig-sag,  and 
other  corresponding  decorations.  Over  the  figures  of  the  apostles, 
which  are  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  much  mutilated^  is  a  broad 
band  encircling  the  whole,  marked  in  relief  with  a  series  of  orna- 
ment, resembling  the  letter  T,  alternately  inverted :  the  whole  is  of 
common  stone,  and  supported  on  the  backs  of  four  sea-4ions.*t 

Almost  all  the  buildings  dependent  on  the  Cathedral,  are  situa- 
ted on  its  south  side,  where  also  was  formerly  a  beautiful  Chap- 
ter House,  and  a  Chapel  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  former 
stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  great  transept,  and 
was  elegantly  constructed  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  Its 
form  was  decagonal;  and  the  roof  was  sustained  in  the  centre  by  a 
single  pillar,  finely  ornamented  with  figures,  and  other  devices; 
the  fan-work  of  the  vaulting  was  extremely  fine;  the  ribs  sprung 
from  stone  arches  resting  on  corbels  between  the  windows.  Be* 
neath  every  window  was  a  square  compartment,  containing  five 
niches,  in  each  of  which  was  a  well-painted  figure,  as  large  a?  life: 
these  represented  Our  Saviour,  the  Apostles,  and  various  Saints, 
Kings,  Bishops,  and  other  personages.  The  demolition  of  this, 
structure  was  commenced  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  was 
stripped  of  its  covering  of  lead,  and  exposed  to  the  weather:  its 
destruction  was  accelerated  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury 

*  The  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  this  Poet  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor. 

f  Duncumb's  Collections,  Vol.  I.  p.  539* 
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tory  by  Bishop  Bine,  (who  polled  part  of  it  down,  in  order  toap- 
ply  the  materials  to  the  reparations  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,)  and 
has  been  wholly  accomplished  in  the  present,  by  the  Chapter  of 
Hereford,  who  have  lately  taken  down  the  interesting  remains.* 

A  more  glaring  example  of  worse  than  Gothic  barbarity  of 
taste,  occurred  here  daring  the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Egerton,  who 
procured  a  commission  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  in- 
spect the  condition  of  the  Ancibnt  Chapel,  which  stood  be* 
tween  the  sooth  side  of  the  Bishop's  Cloisters  and  the  Palace. 
This  Chapel  was  unquestionably  Saxon,  and  of  very  early  date. 
Dr.  Stokeley  has  observed,  that  the  architecture  of  the  roof  bole 
resemblance  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  declension  of  the 
Roman  Empire.f  Mr.  Gough  remarks,  that  it  was  not  improba- 
bly antecedent  to  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  to  the  Palaee: J:  and 
Browne  Willis  supposed  it  Roman  work.  It  was  wholly  built  of 
stone;  the  ground-plan,  independent  of  the  choir,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the  west  front,  and  its  deeply-recessed  entrance, 
formed  a  perfect  square  of  about  forty-two  feet  Hie  interior 
was  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  story;  the  roof  was  con- 
structed with  much  skill,  and  supported  by  four  massive  columns 
rising  from  the  ground,  and  from  which  arches  were  turned  every 
way:  above  the  roof  rose  a  square  cupola,  terminating  pyraraidically. 
The  upper  story,  or  Chapel,  was  dedicated  to  St  Magdalen,  and 
had  several  pillars  against  the  walls,  formed  of  entire  stones:  the 
lower  Chapel  was  dedicated  to  St  Catherine.  The  principal  en- 
trance was  on  the  west,  under  a  retiring  arch,  or  series  of  arches, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  deep;  at  the  outward  and  inner  extremities 
of  which  were  columns  of  single  stones  ten  feet  high:  there  was 
also  an  entrance  in  the  middle  both  of  the  north  and  south  sides: 
the  walls  were  three  feet  and  a  half  thick.  This  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  architecture  of  remote  ages,  was  returned,  by  the  Van- 
dals who  examined  it  under  the  commission,  as  •  ruinous  and  use- 
less,' 

*  The  annexed  View  represents  the  principal  part  of  the  Ruin  as 
it  appeared  previous  to  the  late  removal. 

,  f  Iter.  Cur.  YsL  1.  J  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  452. 
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less;*  and  orders  were  given  by  die  Bishop  for  its  demolition? 
though  "  it  was  well  known  at  the  time  that  less  than  201.  would 
have  put  it  into  as  good  repair  as  it  had  been  in  during  font  hon- 
ored yean!"*  and  so  strongly  were  the  stones  cemented  together, 
that  after  one-third  of  the  Chapel  had  been  taken  down,  the  work 
of  destruction  was  for  that  time  relinquished,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  which  had  even  then  amounted  to  upwards  of  501.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  the  year  1757,  it  must  have  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed ;  aa  the  engraving  in  Taylor's  Plan  of  Hereford,  which  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  describes  it  as  *  a  Chapel  now 
taken  down/  That  the  memory  of  such  a  venerable  edifice  aught 
not  be  lost,  a  View  of  it  was  also  engraved  by  the  Society  of  AnuV 
queries,  with  a  ground-plan. 

The  Bishop'.*  Cloisters,  which  fotm  the  communication  between 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Palace,  inclose  an  area  of  about  100  feet 
square,  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  sepulture,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Our  Lady's*  Arbour:  the  arches  of  the  windows 
are  obtuse,  but  the  windows  themselves  are  diversified  by  various 
ramifications.  The  west  side  of  these  cloisters  was  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  a  Grammar  School  erected  on 
the  site :  this  also  having  become  greatly  decayed,  was  taken  dawn 
about  the  year  17^0,  and  a  larger  building  was  erected  on  the 
spot  by  subscription,  "  under  an  engagement  that,  in  addition  to 
the  uses  of  a  school,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  triennial  mretmgs 
of  the  three  Choirs  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Glocester,  and 
to  other  public  occasions:  from  this  application  it  has  been  termed 
the  Music  Room."  The  materials  of  which  it  is  built,  are  partly 
stone,  and  partly  brick :  its  length  is  eighty  feet,  its  breadth  forty, 
and  its  height  the  same.  This  school  has  the  privilege  of  present* 
ing  to  fifteen  scholarships  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
turn  with  Manchester  and  Marlborough :  it  presents  likewise  to  fif- 
teen scholarships  at  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford.  This  school 
was  founded  in  1384,  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Gilbert 

The  Bishop's  Palace  is  an  ancient  building,  pleasantly  situated 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Wye:  its  outward  appear- 
ance 
•  Duncumb's  Collections,  VoL  I.  p.  HI. 
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i  is  by  no  means  prepossessing,  though  many  of  die  apartment* 
are  fitted  up  with  elegance;  the  gardens  are  extensive,  and  occupy 
a  gentle  declivity  contiguous  to  the  river.  The  Deanery,  and  Prcbcn- 
dai  Houses,  the  latter  of  which  are  generally  given  to  the  residen* 
tiaries,  are  situated  nearly  opposite  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, but  display  nothing  remarkable.  The  College  is  a  venera? 
hie  pile  of  stone  building,  surrounding  a  quadrangle  of  about  100 
feet,  and  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Vicars  Choral.  This  apt 
pears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth* 
and  principally  from  the  benefactions  of  Bishop  Stanbury,  before 
which  the  Vicars  Choral  had  their  residence  in  Castle  Street:  be- 
sides the  apartments  for  the  vicars,  it  contains  a  spacious  Common 
Hall,  a  small  Chapel,  and  a  Library;  but  the  two  latter  aie  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  Cathedral-Yard  was  long  the  burial* 
ground  for  all  the  parishes  in  the  city,  and  for  many  of  the  adjacent 
out-parishes;  but  since  the  year  1791,  the  city  parishes  have  each 
provided  distinct  places  of  interment 

The  Members  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  are  the  Bishop,  Dean* 
two  Archdeacons,  six  residentiary  Canons,  including  the  Dean,  a 
Lecturer,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, a  Tireasurer,  a  Sub-Treasurer,  a  Precentor,  twenty-eight 
Prebendaries,  a  First  and  Second  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
a  Chapter  Qerk9  twelve  Vicars  Choral,  being  priests,  including  a 
Ctutos,  an  Organist,  Seven  Choristers,  a  Verger,  and  two  Sextons: 
the  Dean  and  residentiary  Canons  constitute  .the  Chapter*  The 
episcopal  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  county  of  Hereford, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  parishes,  which  form  part  of  the  dio» 
ceee  of  St  David's;  and  also  includes  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  Shropshire,  four  parishes  in  Monmouthshire,  eight  in  Radno*> 
shire,  six  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  twenty-one  in  Worcestershire. 
The  present  value  of  the  Bishopries  is  about  20001.  per  annum. 

Previous 

•  Duncumb's  Collections.  "  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  by 
their  procurators,  but  the  Dean  and  Arch -deacon  in  their  persons,  were 
summoned  to  attend  Parliament,  with  the  Nobles  and  Prelates  of  the 
realm,  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-seventh  years  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  twice  afterwards,"    Ibid,  from  HarL  MS. 
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Previous  to  the  Civil  Wars,  Hereford  contained  .five  dstibet 
Churches,  besides  the  Cathedral,  viz.  ,St,  Peter's,  All  Saint*, 
St.  Nicholas's,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Owen's:  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Baptist  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  an  appendage  to  the 
Cathedral.  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Owen's,  were  destroyed  during  the 
siege  in  1645.  St.  Peters  was  founded  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  who  had  attended  the  Conqueror 
to  England,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services,  with  various  ma- 
jors and  lands  in  Herefordshire,  and  other  counties.  After  the 
completion  of  die  Church,  the  founder  was  accidentally  killed  by 
•felling  from  the  battlemeuts,  as  he  was  inspecting  the  work:  this 
occurrence,  according  to  the  Monasticon,  happened  in  the  calends 
of  April,  1085.  Hugh  deLacy,  son  of  Walter,  A.D.  1101,  .gave 
-this  Church,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter's 
at  Glocester,  by  which  donation  a  religious  fraternity,  which  his 
father  had  instituted  here,  in  honor  of  St.  Gutldac,  .became  sub- 
ject  to  that  foundation,  and  was  removed  into  Bye  Street  suburb. 
After  the  Dissolution,  the  great  tythes  of  this  Church  were  annexed 
to  the  revenues  of  the  See  of  Hereford.  No  fewer  than  four 
Chantries  had  been  founded  here  previous  to  the  Dissolution:  one 
of  them,  now  the  vestry,  was  originally  open  to  the  chancel;  the 
piscina  yet  remains;  as  does  also  another  piscina,  in  the  north 
aisle,  where  the  service  of  two  of  the  chantries  is  supposed  to  have 
been  performed.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  octagoa 
columns  on  the  south  side,  and  by  clustered  pillars  on  the  north* 
On  each  side  of  the  chancel  are  seven  ancient  stalls,  thought  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  brothers  of  St  Gntbhc's 
Priory:  these  are  very  elegantly  carved  into  pannels,  quatrefols, 
•&c.  and  have  light  and  beautiful  canopies  of  fret-work;  the  seats 
bave  carved  figures  beneath  them,,  similar  to  those  of  the  stalls  m 
the  Cathedral.  This  Church  was  repaired,  and  partly  rebuilt,  in 
the  year  1793,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners.  The  rectory  of 
St.  Owen's  was  united  to  this  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  the  right  of  individual  patronage  was  preserved. 

All  Saints  Church  was  given,  by  Henry  the  Third,  to  the  Mas* 

ter  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony,  in  Vienna,  who 

1  appear 
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appear  to  hate  formed  a  r*nall  society  here  to  superintend  their 
property,  as  early  as  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  the  First* 
This  edifice  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  * 
tower  rang  from  tike  ground,  and  terminating  in  a  lofty  and  well* 
proportioned  spire:  the  to  we*  overhangs  its  base  considerably  on 
the  north  aide,  hot  is  sustained  in  its  present  situation  by  two  new 
buttresses.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  circular  co* 
sustaining  pointed  arches:  the  roof  is  of  timber,  with  an* 
projecting  angel  brackets,  pierced  pannels,  and  pendant*  of 
foliage  and  flowers.  Here  are  seteml  stalls,  supposed  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  brethren  of  the  above  society;  the  elbow* 
exhibit  grotesque  carvings  of  iteii  and  animals;  and  the  lower  part 
of  ifee  seats  are  also  filled  with  whimsical  representations,  parties 
lady  %  monstrous  caricature  of  a  Monk:  the  canopies  are  light 
and  elegant,  and  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  fret-work  of 
quatrtfoUs,  roses,  and  foliage.  Here,  as  at  St  Peter's,  were  four 
Chantries,  the  collective  revenues  of  which  were,  at  the.  period  of 
their  dissolution,  of  the  estimated  value  of  Ml.  IS*  ftU.  per  ant 
num.  Utt^er  the  west  end  of  tins  fabric,  and  contiguous  to  it, 
are  several  subterraneous  passages  and  vaulted  apartment*  The 
south  porch  is  embattled,  aod  supposed  by  butt i^lse^  Abe  entrance 
b  under  an  open  rinqneftil  arch.  St  Martin's,  which  is  now  an* 
neied  to  this  parish,  was  originally  the  Mother  Church;  as  appears 
by  a  valuation  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  in  winch  AH 
Saints  k  distinguished  as  the  Chapel  Si.  Nicholas'  CMtrch  is  * 
Unall  edifice,  consisting  of  a. nave,  north  aisle,  atid  chancel:  this 
fieVic  has  been  recently  repaired,  but  is  still  in  a  state  of  decay; 
and  the  chancel  has  the  angular  appearance  of  Ailing  two  ways, 
the  north  and  south  walls  both  leaning  outwards.  Here  were  two 
Chantsies  in  honor  of  the  Vigin  Mary,  endowed  with  lands  to  the 
amount  *f  91  1  to  4{d;  pef  annum.  Besides  the  above  places  of 
divine  worship,  Hereford  contains,  a  Meetmg  House  for  each  of 
the  following  denominations  of  sectarists;  Methodists,  Dissenters, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Quaker* 
Vol.  VL  July,  1805.  Hkt»;<    •  Various 

*  Duncumb  from  Prynne,  VoL  HI.  p.  500. 
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'  Various  Monasteries  and  religious  houses  existed  in  this  city 
and  its  suburbs,  previous  to  the  Reformation;  but  most  of  then 
are  now  down,  and  die  sites  are  occupied  by  other  buildings. 
The  oldest  foundation,  independent  of  that  of  the  Cathedral,  was 
a  Community  of  Prebendaries  in  honor  of  St.  Cuthbert;  and 
whose  Chape),  according  to  Leland,  "  was  once  a  ftyre  building 
of  a  circular  forme."  These  Prebendaries,  according  to  the  same 
author,  were  removed  to  St  Peter's  Church,  by  Walter  de  lacy, 
under  the  appellation  of  St  GutMac's  Fraternity;  and  from  thence, 
as  before  mentioned,  his  son,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  again  removed  them 
into  the  Bye  Street  suburb,  where  a  house  was  built  for  their  re- 
'  eeption,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Guthlac's 
Priory.  Here  the  secular  brethren,  by  a  change  in  their  ordi- 
nances, became  a  Cell  of  Benedictines,  subordinate  to  St.  Peter's 
Abbey  at  Glocester,  and  so  continued  tfll  the  Dissolution,  when 
the  revenues  were  estimated  at  the  annual  value  of  12ll.  3*  3|d 
and  were  granted,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  John  ap  Bice,  Esq.  to 
be  held  in  chief,  on  paying  8l.  12s.  Od.  annually  to  the  Crown- 
This  Priory  is  represented  in  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  to  htf© 
been  "  very  pleasant  and  large,  having  much  land,  spacious  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  fine  w$Jka,a  rivulet  called  Eigne  running  under 
the  walks,  with  stately  chambers  and  retirements,  and  a  large  and 
melancholy  Chapel,  built  with  many  descents  into  it  from  die 
groubd,  and  then  of  a  great  height  in  the  roof."  When  this  buM- 
ing  was  destroyed  does  not  appear:  its  site  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Prices  till  the  beghming  of  the  last  century,  and 
again  came  into  their  possession  in  the  year  1751 ;  bat  was  finally 
sold  by  them,  in  1776,  to  Wiiliart  tymonds,  Esq.  of  Hereford. 
This  gentleman  again  disposed  of  it,  in  1793,  to  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed to  erect  a  New  County  Goal  and  House  of  Correction; 
and  a  very  extensive  building,  on  the  plan  of  the  benevofcat 
Howard,  has  since  been  constructed  upon  the  spot* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  city,  Jteyond  the  Wide-marsh  Gate, 
are  some  remains  of  a  Monastery  of  Black  Friabs,  or  Frim** 
Preachers,  who  were  oqginatiy  established  in  the  Fort  Held,  be- 
yond Bye  Street  Gate,  4bout  the  year  1276,  under  the  auspices  of 
1  William 
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William  Cantflopc,  brother  to  the  Bishop  CantOupe.  From  this 
situation  they  were  ordered  to  remove  by  the  Bishop  in  1279* 
through  a  dispute  with  the  members  of  the  Cathedral;  and  Sir 
John  Daniel,  or  Deinville,  having  presented  them  with  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Wide-marsh  suburb,  to  which  the  Bishop  annexed  a  se* 
cond  piece,  they  began  to  build  a  Church  and  Priory  under  the 
protection  of  their  new  patron;  but  he  being  afterwards  beheaded 
at  Hereford,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  work  was  sus- 
pended till  the  next  reign.  Edward  the  Third  enabled  them  to 
complete  the  buildings  according  to  the  original  design;  and  was 
himself  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Church,  together  with  his 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  three  Archbishops,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentiy.  This  Friary  became  very  flourishing,  and  many  pep- 
sons  of  distinction  were  baaed  here.  On  the  Dissolution,  the  site 
and  buildings  were  granted  to  John  Scudamore,  Esq.  of  Wilton; 
tod  William  Wygmore,  Gent  of  Shoddon;  but  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Coningsby  fa- 
mily, -fiorn  whom  the  estate  has  descended  to  the  present  Earl  of 


The  principal  vestiges  of  this  establishment  are  some  decayed 
ofices*  flnd  the  remain*  of  a  Cross,  or  Stone  Pulpii,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally built  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  from.  The  south  side  of 
the  Prior's  Lodgings  is  tolerably  entire;  it  b  sustained  by  three  but- 
tresses, and  in  the  basement  has  two  oblong  windows,  each  divided 
by  two  ptDars  into  three  compartments,  having  cinquefoil  arches: 
•like  south-west  comer  is  a  areolar  tower.  The  wall  on  the  north 
side  is  supported  by  four  buttresses,  but  is  much  dilapidated;  here 
part  of  the  rains  are  mantled  with  ivy.  The  Cross  is  constructed 
m4be  Arm  of  a  hexagon*  open  on  each  side,  and  surrounded  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  gradually  decreasing  as  they  ascend.  In  the  centre 
htabese  of  the  same  figure,  with  two  trefoil  arches  on  each  side,, 
supporting  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  which,  blanching  out  into  rami* 
tenons  from  the  roof  of  the  pulpit,  and  passing  through  it,  ap- 
pears above  in  a  mutilated  state:  the  upper  part  is  embattled,  and 
each  angle  is  supported  by  a  buttress.  *  The  picturesque  effect  of 
this  beautiful  remain  is  greatly  increased  by  a  large  alder,  which 
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has  forced  its  way  in  four  steins  through  the  joints  of  the  steps; 
and  one  branch  twines  round  the  pillar,  and  passes  out  through  an 
arch  of  the  hexagon. 

•About  forty  or  fifty  yards  south-east  from  the  ruins  of  the  Black 
Friars  is  Coninosby's  Hospital,  a  charitable  foundation,  began 
by  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  Knt.  in  the  year  1614,  on  the  site  of  a 
small  Hospital,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem.  Leland  notices,  that  in  "  Wyde-mera 
Street,  on  the  suburb  without  the  north  gate,  ther  was  an  Hospital 
of  St.  John,  sometime  an  house  of  Templars,  now  an  altaes-house, 
with  a  chapel."  This  "  was  probably  built  m  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard the  First,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  great  preceptory  of  the 
order  of  St.  John,  at  Dimnore,  in  this  county,  to  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  cell.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  order 
from  England,  in  1540,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
but  was  restored  to  the  knights  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  At  length  it  was  finally  wrested  from  them, 
and  granted,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Elizabeth,  to  Robert  Freke,  and 
Johu  Walker.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  purchased  by  die  Coning** 
by  family;  and  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  Knt  began  the  founda- 
tion on  this  spot,  of  a  comfortable  retreat,  *  for  two  of  the  most 
valuable  characters  in  society,  (although  generally  the  most  ne$» 
lected,)  the  wonhout  soldier,  and  the  superannuated,  faithful  ser- 
vant/ The  adjoining  ruins  of  the  Black  Friars  supplied  the  sna* 
terials  for  the  new  edifice,  which  was  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  and  comprised  twelve  apartments,  a  chapel,  haM, 
and  suitable  conveniencies.  The  previous  occupation  of  the  site 
by  the  Hospitallers,  is  expressly  noticed  in  the  deed  enrolled  in 
chancery,  by  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  on  this  occasion:  in  thbk 
b  stated,  by  way  of  preamble,  that,  '  The  said  Sir  Thomas  Co- 
jpingsby,  &c.  being  seized  in  fee,  of  houses,  lands,  and  parcels  of 
the  commandery,  which  were  the  inheritance  of  those  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  employed  in  the  snstentafion  of 
Christian  valour  and  courage,  the  said  Sir  Thomas  ordained  and 
constituted  that  all  that  quadrangle,  or  square  braiding  of  stone, 
should  be  and  remain  an  Hospital  forever,  under  the  name  of 
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Coningsbf's  C&np&ny  of  Old  Servitors,  in  the  Suburbs  of  the  City 
*lf  Hertford.' 

"  Under  this  arrangement,  the  corporation  of  these  new  Knights 
Hospitallers,  consists  of  a  Corporal,  Chaplain,  and  ten  Servitors. 
The  Chaplain  most  be  a  graduate  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  '  a 
preacher  well  read,  and  well  spoken;  and,  above  all,  of  honest 
and  discreet  conversation.  Six  of  the  Servitors  are  required  to  be 
soldiers  of  three  years  service  at  least,  and  natives  of  one  of  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  or  Salop;  and  if  six  of  this  de- 
scription should  not  be  found,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  mari- 
ners, born  as  above,  and  of  three  years  tried  employment  at  sea: 
the  other  five  old  serving  men,  of  seven  years  service  at  least;  and 
m  want  of  better  maintenance.  One  of  the  servitors  being  a  sol- 
dier, k  called  the  Corporal  of  Coningsby's  Company,  and  acts  as 
chief  or  Gove; nor  on  the  spot:  but  the  owner  in  fee  of  Hampton 
Court  (in  this  county)  is  considered  and  styled  the  Commander  of 
the  Hospital,  and  the  Servitors  are  to  address  him  by  that  title 
only,  '  in  memory  of  those  worthy  governors  who  once  presided 
over  the  military  society  in  this  place/ 

•  "  On  the  subject  of  apparel,  the  founder  directed  that  each 
Servitor  should  have,  on  his  admittance,  a  fustian  suit  of  ginger  co- 
lour, of  a  soldier-like  fashion,  and  seemly  laced:  a  soldier-like 
jerkin,  with  half  sleeves;  and  a  square  shirt  down  half  the  thigh, 
with  a  moncado,  or  Spanish  cap;  a  sword  to  wear  abroad ;  a  cloak 
of  red  cloth,  lined  with  red  baize,  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  to  be 
worn  in  walks  or  journeys;  and  a  gown  of  red  cloth,  reaching  to 
the  ancle,  lined  also  with  baiae,  to  be  worn  within  the  hospital ; 
and  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  every  alternate  year  afterwards,  a 
similar  cap  and  jerkin  were  directed  to  be  given  to  each  member: 
the  whole  to  be  for  ever  of  the  said  fashion  as  those  delivered  at 
the  first  admittance." 

The  subsistence  of  each  member  is  stated  in  the  deed,  "  to  be 
two  loaves  of  good  wheaten  bread,  weighing  four  pounds  each, 
weekly;  two  full  ale-quarts  of  beer  every  day;  also  two  cheeses  of 
the  best  Shropshire  sort,  of  forty  pounds  weight,  and  three  gallons 
of  good  and  wholesome  butter,  to  be  delivered  yearly,  together 
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with  100  feggots,  not  leas  than  one  yard  in  length,  and  thirty 
inches  in  compass.  It  was  further  directed,  that  there  should  he 
for  ever  kept,  on  good  ground  near  the  Hospital,  such  a  stock  of 
kine  as  would  enable  every  member  to  purchase  one  quart  of  milk 
every  day,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  for  one  penny  in  die  summer, 
and  three  pints  for  a  penny  in  the  winter.  It  was  also  appointed 
that  on  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Candlemas,  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, All  Saints,  and  on  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  the 
members  should  have  a  dinner  and  supper  in  the  Common  Hall  of 
the  Hospital,  out  of  the  common  stock,  viz.  a  piece  of  beef  roasted 
at  dinner;  and  at  supper,  mutton  and  broth  in  a  competent  man- 
ner, with  bread  and  beer  beyond  their  weekly  allowance;  and  a 
.fire  in  the  hall  on  those  days,  from  All  Saints  tide  to  the  first  day 
in  Lent.  For  their  further  maintenance,  the  Chaplain  and  Corpo- 
ral were  each  allowed  three  shillings  and  fourpence  per  week  in 
money,  and  every  other  Servitor  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each; 
such  payments  to  be  made  every  Monday  in  the  Common  Hall, 
after  prayers  in  the  morning."* 

Sufficient  endowments  were  given  by  the  benevolent  founder  for 
these  purposes;  but,  from  the  great  alteration  in  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, and  increase  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  consolidate  the  several  allowances  into  money 
payments,  and  the  Corporal  now  receives  ll.  13s.  4d.  monthly, 
and  each  of  the  Servitors  ll.  Is.  8£d.  The  vicarage  of  Boden- 
ham,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  directed,  by  a  codicil  in  the  wfll 
of  the  founder,  to  be  given  to  the  successive  Chaplains.  Over 
the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  Hospital,  are  two  small  Ionic  pillars, 
inclosing  a  tablet,  with  the  Coningsby  arms;  gules,  three  conies, 
argem,  impaling  those  of  Fit2-William,  lozenges,  argent  and  gtths.f 
The  front  of  the  Chapel  terminates  with  two  arches,  over  which 
is  the  shaft  of  a  cross:  the  inside  is  quite  plain:  a  piece  of  garden, 
ground  is  attached  to  each  dwelling. 

Near  the  river,  and  not  far  distant  from  Wye-Bridge,  was  ^ 
Home  of  Gray  Friars,  founded,  according  to  Tinner,  by  Sir 

William, 
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WUtfm  Pemkrogge,  Knt.  is  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third;  yet. 
the  Worcester  Annals  mention  that  it  was  flourishing  as  early  as- 
the  year  1593.  Many  distinguished  persons  were  interred  here; 
and  among  others,  according,  to  Leland,  the  celebrated  Owen. 
Meredith,  otherwise  Tudor,  who  was  beheaded  at  Hereford  in 
146 1,  and  whose  body  was  deposited,  '  mnaviecclesieinsacello, 
sine  ulld  sepulchri  memorial  Several  of  the  Chandos  and  Corne- 
wall  families  are  also  recorded  to  have  been  buried  in  .this  fabric. 
In  the  thirty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  site  and  premises  were  - 
granted  to  James  Boyle,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  noble  family  of 
Doyle,  Earls  of  Cork,  Ossory,  &c.  and  whose  progenitors  were  settled 
at  Hereford  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. ,  No  ves-. 
tjges  of  the  friary  buildings  are  now  standing :  the  last  remains  ap- 
pear to  have  been  pulled  down  about  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Besides  the  above  religious  foundations,  there  were  several  others 
in  this  city,  of  which  not  any  interesting  particulars  have  been 
handed  down.  Among  the  Charitable  Establishments,  those  of 
the  most  ancient  date  are  St.  Giles's  Hospital,  and  St.  Ethel- 
belt's  Alms-house.  The  former  stands  without  St.  Owen's  Gate,  and 
was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1290,  for  "  Fryars  Grisey,  or 
Savigman  Monks."*  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Knights 
Templars;  4nd  being  seized  by  the  Crown,  was  given,  by  Richard 
the  Second,  to  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  an  Alms-house.  The  endowments  are  applied  to  the  sup* 
port  of  five  poor  men,  who  are  each  allowed  +1.  10s,  monthly ; 
clothes  every  third  year,  &c.  The  Hospital  was  rebuilt  in  the 
.year  1770,  by  voluntary  subscription:  a  piece  of  garden-ground 
is  attached  to  each  residence.  St.  Ethelbert's  Alms-house 
"  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  principally  by  in- 
dulgences and  relaxation  of  penance,  granted  by  the  Bishops  of 
Hereford,  Coventry,  Salisbury,  and  Ely,  to  those  who  contributed 
towards  it.+    The  means  of  support  must  have  been  very  consi- 
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t  The  following  is  given  as  the  substance  of  two  of  these  indigencies : 
"  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  Coventry,  grant  indu)g«noies  fof 
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derable  at  one  period,  as  it  appears,  by  the  statutes  of  the  Hospi- 
tal, that  alms  were  distributed  daily  to  100  persons,  c  ubi  ccnttmi 
quatidierefectosfuisse,  regimus.'  Possibly  a  portion  of  the  offerings 
made  by  those  who  risked  the  tomb  of  Ethelbert,  was  appropriated 
tb  this  purpose.*'*  The  revenues  of  this  foundation,  which  now 
amount  to  651.  per  annum,  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  tor 
poor  women,  each  of  whom  has  also  an  apartment  and  garden. 

Several  other  Hospitals  and  Alms-houses,  both  for  men  and 
women,  are  distributed  through  this  city  and  its  suburbs;  and  va- 
rious tablets  of  donations  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  are  hong  up 
in  the  different  churches.  The  relief  of  the  skk  has  also  been  at- 
tended to  in  the  establishment  of  a  General  Infirmary  lor 
the  reception  of  seventy  persons,  with  every  convenience  for  at- 
tendants and  nurses.  The  original  promoter  of  this  useful  institu- 
tion was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot,  Rector  of  Helenswkk.  Hie 
spot  of  ground  on  which  the  Infirmary  was  built,  was  given  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Oxford;  and  the  expense  of  the  building  itself  was 
defrayed  by  a  very  ample  subscription,  chiefly  raised  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county:  the  annual  subscriptions  in  fur- 
therance of  the  objects  of  the  charity  amount  to  about  4001.  The 
Infirmary  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  river,  a  short  distance 
south-east  from  the  Castle  walks;  it  was  first  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  patients  on  die  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1776.  The 
committee  of  subscribers,  under  whose  superintendence  the  con- 
cerns of  this  establishment  are  conducted,  has  likewise  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  building  on  the  north-east  of  the 

Infirmary, 

fifteen  day*  relaxation  of  penance,  to  all  who  contribute  towards  the 
erecting  an  Eleemosynary  dwelling  near  the  Church  of  St,  Ethelbert  at 
Hereford,  now  building  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  Elias  6*e  Bris- 
tol, Canon  of  Hereford,  in  the  houses  which  belonged  to  Stephen,  the 
son  of  Hugh ;  and  also  towards  the  support  of  the  poor  which  resort  to 
the  said  Alms-house.*'—"  Hugh  Foliot,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  grants  an 
indulgence  and  relaxation  of  penance  for  twenty  days,  for  all  sins  re- 
pented of  and  confessed,  to  such  as  contribute  to  the  support  of  St* 
Ethelbert's  Hospitall.  Dated,  1231,"  Price's  Historical  Jc&mt  qf 
the  City  of  Hertford. 

*  Duncumb's  Collections,  VoL  I.  p.  432. 


fetirrnary,  erected  about  twelve  or  fourteen  yean  ago,  for  ffie  re- 
oeption  ef  twenty  patients  afflicted  with  insanity:  this  abo  was  hv 
stitnted  by  subscription.  The  education  of  the  youthful  poor  far 
provided  for  by  a  Charity  School,  partly  supported  by  Voluntary 
contributions,  and  partly  by  revenues  arising  from  donations  and 
legacies:  bete  fifty  boys,  and  thirty  girls,  receive  instruction  and 
dothing;  and  small  sums  are  given  to  provide  many  of  them  with 
apprenticeships.  The  Work-House  b  a  convenient  building,  with* 
out  the  Eigne  Gate,  established  on  a  general  plan  by  a  union  of 
the  parishes,  and  governed  under  a  system  of  judicious  regulations. 

Among  the  buildings  of  Hereford,  that  yet  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed, is  the  new  County  Goal,  which  has  been  already  men* 
tioned  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  GutMae.  Thfe 
building  was  completed  in  1797,  under  the  superintendence,  and 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Nash.  It  is  inclosed 
within  a  high  brick  wall,  having  a  handsome  rusticated  gateway, 
with  Tuscan  pillars:  the  Keeper's  Apartments  have  also  a  rustic  front' 
and  pediment.  The  prison  itself  is  spacious,  having  a  House  of 
Correction,  Work-shop,  inspection  Room,  Infirmary,  Chapel,  Deb- 
tors Rooms,  ore.  together  with  four  Courts,  having  gardens  in 
them.  The  expense  of  this  edifice,  which  is  strong,  clean,  and* 
weH  regulated,  amounted  to  about  18,6501.  The  City  Goal  bears 
marks  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  formerly  composed  one  side 
of  Bye  Street  Gate,  over  which,  in  niches,  were  two  rude  represen- 
tations of  human  figures  chained.  This  Goal  contains  one  small 
tiell,  and  three  very  high  apartments,  with  a  window  in  each;  the 
whole  very  dry  and  clean:  a  dungeon  beneath,  once  used  for  the 
purposes  of  confinement,  has  been  converted  into  a  cellar,  by  the 
interposition  of  Mr.  Nield ;  whose  benevolence  of  heart  has  induced 
him  to  pursue  the  plan  of  the  much-lamented  Howard,  and  to 
descend  into  the  depths  of  misery  for  the  god-like  purpose  of  alle- 
viating distress. 

The  description  of  the  Castle,  in  its  ancient  state,  has  been 
already  given:*  it  is  now  almost  obliterated,  the  only  vestige  of 
any  part  of  the  building,  being  a  fragment  at  the  south-west  cor- 
ner, 

*  See  p.  444,  445,  (note.) 
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oer,  now  converted  into  a  dwelling.  It  seenw.ptobaUe,  that  this 
forties*  was  never  effectually  repaired  after  the  siege  in  16*45, 
tboogfa  it  continued  to  be  garrisoned  till  1652,  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  returned  it  as  *  ruinous,'  and  its  materials 
as  worth  only  the. gross  sum  of  eighty-five  pounds.  The  aiea.of 
the  outer  ward,  called  the  Castle  Green,  is  now  surrounded  by  an 
elevated  public  walk,  carried  along  the  site  of  the  walls,  and  much 
frequented  from  its  pleasant  situation:  towards  the  north  and  east, 
this  is  shaded  by  a. row  of  elms;  and. another  walk,  still  more  ele- 
vated, and  forming  a  kind  of  semicircle,  has  been  made  on  the 
site  of  the  lower  keep  of  the  Castle.  The  mount  in  the  upper 
ward,  on  which  the  principal  keep  was  built,  still  bears  the  name 
of  the  Castle  Hill. 

The  Shire  Hall,  which  stands  in  the  area  called  the  High  Tom, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hereford,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  by  John  Abel,  the  '  expert  Caipah 
ter/  as  he  is  called  in  the  letter  from  the  Governor  Scudamore  to 
Lord  Digby,*  who  constructed  the  mills  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
city  so  much  depended  during  the  siege  in  1645.  This  building 
forms  an  oblong  square,  its  length  being  eighty-four  feet,  and  its 
breadth  thirty-four:  it  is  composed  principally  of  wood,  and  now 
consists  of  only  one  floor,  supported  on  three  ranges  of  pillars; 
but  in  its  original  state  it  had  "  a  second  floor,  divided  into  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  fourteen  trading  companies 
of  the  city,  viz.  Bakers,  Barbers,  and  Barber  Surgeons,  .Black 
smiths,  Braziers,  Butchers,  Clothiers,  Coopers,  Cordwainers,  Glo- 
vers, Joiners,  Mercers,  Tanners,  Tylers,  and  Weavers  ff  this  floor 
was  removed  from  motives  of  safety.  Under  the  Shire  Hall,  the. 
markets  for  grain  and  fish  are  held:  at  the  east  end  is  the  Butcher's 
market;  and  at  the  west  end,  the  poultry  and  butter  markets. 

Very  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Hereford  since  the  year  177*,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  for  the  indosure  of  about  150  acres  of  waste  lands 

*  See  p.  457,  (note.) 
f  Duncumb's  Collections,  Vol.  I.  p.  414. 
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_^4be  north  «de  of  tbe  city,  and  whkh  fonaed  part  of  the  tract 
-called  Wide-mink;  the  other  pert  having  been  inclosed  as  early 
.«s  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Under  the  powers  vested  « 
the  Commmooers  by  this  Act,  proper  allotments  were  made  to 
the  various  claimants;  and  ten  acres  of  land  having  been  set 
•apart  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  exer* 
cuing  the  Militia,  and  other  public  uses,  the  residue  was  let  on 
Jease,  and  the  produce  applied  to  the  discbarge  of  the  expenses  in- 
-onrred  by  "  lighting,  paving,  pitching,  and  repairing  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  passages,"  of  Hereford  and  its  suburbs,  "  Iu  dividing 
•the  whole,  care  was  taken  by  the  Commissionen,  that  a  series  of 
narrow  indoswes,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  connected  by  tempo* 
■sucy  fences,  should  be  left  as  a  Race  Count;  and  they  are  still  ap- 
plied annually  to  that  purpose.**  A  very  obvious  improvement, 
r,  is  yet  wanting;  that  is  the  removal  of  the  irregular 
\  of  wooden  buildings  termed  the  Butcher's  Row  from  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  which  greatly  impede  the  thorough* 
fare  between  St  Peter's  Church  and  the  Shire  Hall.  Some  of 
these  houses  are  pf  remote  date,  and  curious  in  appearance;  the 
•principal  beams  in  front  being  ornamented  with  tracery,  and  other 
pueved  work. 

"  In  the  jurisdiction  which  has  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Hereford, 
the  Bishops  appear  to  have  retained  a  more  than  common  share 
pf  the  civil  authority.  Nearly  half  of  the  city,  together  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  suburbs,  form  a  district  entitled  the 
Bishop's  Fee;  within  this  district  the  Bishops  have  enjoyed  very 
considerable  privileges;  and  on  particular  occasions,  their  authority 
has  altogether  superseded  that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  city.  As  Lords  of  this  fee,  they  exer- 
cised the  ancient  rights  denominated  from  the  Saxon,  Irtfangene* 
thef,  and  Utfangenethef;  by  which  they  administered  justice  within 
their  limits,  and  committed  of  enders  to  the  custody  of  their  own 
officers,  in  their  own  peculiar  prison,  which  was  situated  within  the 
frails  of  the  Episcopal  Palace.    By  Choi  and  Chcamc,  or  Thcamc, 

they 

*  Duncurab'i  Collection^  VoL  I.  &  .412, 
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they  restrained  and  .fudged  bondmen  and  vilbms,  with  tfcrir  ckft- 
dien,  goads,  and  chattels;  and  by  Sac  wad  Soke,  their  I 
txcosed  from  the  payment  of  .customary  hardens  and  i 
They  also  beftd  an  annual  iair  lor  the  sate  of  ; 
their  fee;  during  its  contumanoe,  their  power  extended  to  ail  parti 
of  the  city;  the  markets  were  transferred  from  the  usual  places  to 
that  appointed  by  die  Bishop;  and  a  Porter  was  sworn  at  each  of 
the  city  gates,  to  collect  the  tolls  for  his  wie.  A  Beimf  wasmoa. 
afly  elected  by  a  Jury,  together  with  a  Serjeant  at  Mace,  Leathm- 
aearcbers,  and  Ale-Conners:  they  regelated  the  assue  of  bread  aad 
beer;  and  coartfr-baron,  leet,  and  pipoadie,  were  held;  and  pi* 
eentments*  and  other  usual  business,  formally  transacted,"*  fane 
of  these  privileges  nte  recorded  as  long  standing,  even  m  a  charter 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.f 

•  The  original  charter  of  the  feir  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, was  granted  by  Henry  the  First,  about  the  year  1189,  in 
commemoration  of  St  EthdberL  It  is  sml  continued,  with  mmj 
of  its  formalities,  and  is  annaaliy  proclaimed  oh  the  mneteeuth  of 
May,  being  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  that  Saint.  From  the  length  of 
to  duration,  which  includes  the  eve  snd  whole  octave  of  St  Em* 

belt, 

•  RmcunuYs  Collections,  Vol.  L  p.  Wt. 

t  Ibid,  The  limits  of  the  Bishop**  Fee  do  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinctly known,  as  several  persons,  at  different  times,  have  been  no- 
minated Bailiffs,  and  afterwards  excused  serving  the  office,  by  alledgmg, 
that  they  occupied  no  lands  or  tenements  within  the  Fee:  of  hte 
years,  perambulations  have  bees  rarely  made ;  and  no  record  of  the 
boundaries  has  been  discovered.  The  names  of  Bishop's  Gate,  and  Shtti, 
now  abbreviated  into  Bye  Street,  and  Bye  Stieet  Gate,  seem  to  allude 
$o  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  that  district ;  and  the  north  end  of  Broad 
Street,  in  its  name  of  North  Gate,  although  centrically  situated  in  the 
city,  perhaps  indicates  the  limits  of  the  Bishop's  Fee  in  that  direction, 
In  these  and  other  parts,  small  sums,  after  the  manner  of  chief  rents, 
are  annually  paid  to  the  Bishop ;  but  the  houses  and  lands  within  hit 
Fee  are  so  intermixed  with  others  which  do  not  acknowledge  his  juris- 
diction, that  it  is  impracticable  to  offer  an  accurate  description  of  the 
limits.    Ibid*  /*  31?. 


m 

fcsrt,  itlnttQbtnJnedtheinmtf  and  during 

shit  period,  the  Bilboes  Bailiff,  according  to  the  ancient  custom; 
actot»CivgMagiitiate;«ndootbeSti^ 
Catbedml  and  Palace  with  a  Mace-bearer,  and  other  office**,  hi 
Betides  this  fitr,  four  othen  are  held  at  Hereford 


The  extensive  privaeges  thus  possessed  by  the  Episcopal  Sect' 
bare  in  former  ages  caused  many  diapyitea  between  the  Bishop* 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city;  disputes  which  generally  terminal 
til  in  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  and  the  submission  of  the  pa* 
pfe.  Since  the  tights  of  mankind,  however,  have  been  mom  un* 
decstood,  the  eaeicsse  of  most  of  these  pthrikges  has  been  silently 
alisnrtnnH,  and  the  general  lasva  of  die  country  haw  superseded 
the  coefchm  of  an  independent  authority  k  opposition  to  admitted 
spdtbongh  the  Bishapf a  Courts  arc  still  held,  "the  bin 
i  of  little  mom  than  the  fimnality  of  i 
i  a  Jury,  electing  n  BaSft  and  Serjeant, 
\  all  who  owe  snit  and  Servian)  i 
do  not  appear.    The  offices  of  Porters,  Leather  searchers, 


The  ossgM  incorporation  of  Hereford  has  generally  been  attrw 
hated  to  King  John;  but  ia  the  greet  roU  of  Henry  the  Third,  m 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1S16,  the  inhabitants  are 
stated  as  indebted  to  the  Exchequer  m  the  sum  of  UO  merits  and 
two  palfreys,  in  return  for  a  charter  from  that  King,  which  net 
only  granted  them  the  town  at  the  former  fee-&rm  rent  of  40L 
hot  also  allowed  them  to  have  a  guild  and  society  of 
and  tenders,  with otW  privilege*  usually  attached  ton 
and  further  etempted  them  fioora  tolls,  and  various  ens. 
payments.  Tikis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  regnlar 
grant  of  privileges  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hemfadmanmcoipomfted 
body;  although  it  is  probable  that  King  John  might  have  con- 
ferred some  privileges  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  members  of  the 
Churchy 

"The 

»  DtMcnauVi  ColkctJooH  Vol  I.  p.  )1L  t  Ibid.  p.  345- 
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"  This  original  charter  of  privilege*  grunted  to  tile  inhabitant*  el 
Hereford,  as  an  incorporated  body,  by  Henry  the  Third,  wart 
confirmed,  and  occasionally  enlarged,  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  the 
Second,  the  first  and  fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  seventh  of 
Richard  the  Second,  when  the  name  of  Ba&iJF,  which  had  before 
been  given  to  the  chief  Magistrate,  was  changed  to  that  of  Mayor."* 
Tliis  charter  was  farther  confirmed  by  succeeding  Princes  to  the 
time  of  James  the  First,  who,  in  a  new  chatter  of  confirmation, 
consolidates  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ordained  thai 
the  Corporation  should  thenceforth  consist  of  a  Mayor,  Atdemun/ 
and  Common  Council,  having  a  chief  Steward,  a  common  Clerk, 
a  Protho-notary,  a  Sword-bearer,  and  four  Sergeants  at  Macer 
the  Common  Council  to  consist  of  thirty-one  petons,  mdodttg 
the  Mayor,  and  six  Aldermen.  This  charter  was  wrested  from 
the  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second;  but  was  after- 
wards restored  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  his  bigottod 
successor,  and  confirmed  by  William  the  Third  m  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign:  under  its  provisions,  die  dty  has  ever  since  conmraed 
to  be  governed. 

The  first  return  of  members  to  Partiameat  marie  by  this  city, 
was  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  First:  the  eapeaae  of  sup- 
porting them  was  defrayed  by  a  levy,  one  moiety  of  which  *tf 
raised  on  the  inhabitants  within  die  King's  fee;  and  the  other,  oa 
those  within  the  Bishop's,  Canons',  and  St.  John's  Fee.f  The  right 
of  election  is  vested  in  the  freemen  only;  their  number  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  1200.  The  freedom  of  Hereford  is  acquired 
by  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a  freeman  resident  withio 
the  liberties;  or  by  marrying  a  freeman's  widow,  or  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  freeman,  having  no  male  issue:  the  eldest  sons  of 
freemen  are  also  entitled  to  their  freedom,  after  going  through 
certain  forms  of  admission. 

*  Duncumb't  Collections,  Vol  I.  p.  355. 

f  MS.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  J.  Walwya* 
Esq.  M.  P.  as  quoted  by  Duncumb,  Vol  I.  p.  34&v 
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•  The  situation  of  Hewford  on  the  tanks  of  the  Wye  would  be 
extremely  favorable  for  to  trade,  if  die  navigation  of  that  rivet 
was  less  precarious;  hut  this  is  so  entirely  dependant  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
regular  conveyance.  The  principal  manufacture  that  is  carried  on 
here,  is  that  of  gloves,  which  is  tolerably  nourishing;  and  some 
progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels: 
hate  are  also  made  by  a  few  manuractorers.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  yean  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  manufactory 
of  carpets,  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  kerseymeres,  &c.  but  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  encourage* 
stent,  occasioned  it  to  be  given  up  a  few  yean  afterwards.  About 
the  same  period  au  attempt  was  made  to  instruct  the  poorer  classes 
fin  the, art  of  spinnmg  wool;  but  this  design  failed  through  some 
mismanagement;  and  the  sum  of  5001.  that  had  been  advanced  by 
the  trustees,  from  a  fluid  for  '•employing  the  poor  of  the  city/  the 
original  stock  of  whish  was  bequeathed  by  Lord  Viscount  Scoda- 
more  in  the  year  1763,  was  irrecoverably  dissipated.  The  sum  ori- 
ginally bequeathed  was  4001.  and  this  having  been  put  to  interest 
on  mortgage,  &c*  hu  fiow  acoimtilated  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  30001.  notwithstsodrng  the  above  loss. 

The  ffye  Bridge  was  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  the 
First,  and  at  his  particular  request;  Bishop  Richard,  who  held  the 
See  from  the  year  1120  to  1127,  contributing  materially  to  the 
work*  The  present  bridge  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
about  the  end.  of  the  fifteenth  century:  it  consists  of  six  arches; 
of  which  was  rebuilt  after  the  siege  in  1645,  the  former  one 
been  destroyed  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Scots.  The 
materials  were  employed  in  its  construction,  but  its  height 
urns  considerably  reduced,  from  which  cause  the  bridge-has  an 
inegnsar  appearance. 

The 

*  Pons  foetus  super  vagam  apud  Here/brdiam  tempore  Henricipri- 
mi,  ipso  rege  imperantc,  et  piis  elemosinam  ad  tarn  utile  opus  erogan- 
tibus.  Facta  hwc  partim  coitsiiio  dornini  Ricardi,  episcopi  Hereford; 
quiprxcessit  Roberto  Betune  episcopo.  Ldaod's  Itin.  from  Osbcn  de 
Clare's  Life  of  St.  Ethelbert. 
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The  7^rexrftte**fofdhtB^ 
ing  freen  the  awsery  of  a  Cljve,  *  Siddtito,  arid  a  Kembfe:  ill 
direction,  indeed,  mm  for  mm?  yean  in  Mm  Kemble  family,  who 
feed  kmg  been  inhabitant*  of  this  city.  The  present  Theatre  is  a 
very  neat  movers  budding,  sjandingenihaweat  side  of  the  Broad 
Street;  and  having  a  pediment  ornamented  with  busts,  6xc.  Other 
sources  of  amusement  are  derived  from  Assembly  Rooms,  with  baHs 
fad  occasional  concerts.  The  population  of  Hereford,  as  retained 
under  the  act  of  1801,  amounted  to  6826;  of  which  3023  were 
males;  apd  380$  females:  the  number  of  *faou4es  at  the  same  pa* 
riod  was  146*0.  i  . 

Many  persons  of  considerable  eminence  have  been  bora  intUf 
city:  among  those  whose  celebrity  has  bean  most  distinguished, 
are  Roger  of  Hereford,  Bishop  Miles  Smith,  John  GtiflMm,  John 
Davies,  Richard  Gertlrioge,  Eleanor  Gwym,  Gen.  Stringer  Law* 
rence,  Captain  James  Cornwall,  and  David  Garrick.  Room  or 
Hesbfoed  was  a  distinguished  writer  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second..  "  He.  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  as  then 
understood,  and  published  a  Treatise  oa  the  subject,  which  nes 
highly  commended.  Metals  and  minerals  wen  equally  the  objeeti 
of  his  studies;  and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  their  patronage  ef 
this  writer,  materially  contributed  to  the  progress  of  those  sciences 
which  were  recommended  to  notice  by  hisoaampje,  and  illustrated 
by  his  abilities." 

Miles  Smith,  D.  D.  whose  talents  were  the  means  of  fan 
advancement  to  the  See  of  Glocester,  was  the  son  of  a  firth** 
or  maker  of  arrows,  in  this  cky.  He  was  bom  inthe  year  1550, 
and  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfttd,  in  l66«;  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Bra*eit*Xose.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  wita 
such  indefatigable  attention,  that,  besides  obtaining  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  and  Jewish  writers,  he  obtained  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Chaldaic,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Hebrew  languages.  James  the  First  employed  him  in 
the  Translation  of  the  Bible;  and  to  him  and  Bilson,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  the  revisal  of  the  whole  committed :  the  preface 
itself  was  entirely  his  own;  and  was  deposited  in  his  own  band- 
2  Writing, 
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writing,  io  the  Unmfsity  library.  In  l6\2f  he  was  promoted  to 
the  See  of  Glocester,  over  which  he  presided,  twelve  yean;  and 
dying  in  \622>  was  buried  in  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  in  hb  own  C*> 
tbedral. 

John  Guillib*>  the  celebrated  herald,  was  born  about  the 
year  1565.  "  The  early  part  of  hb  education  was  received  atjfye 
Grammar  School  in  this  city,  from  which  he  was  removed,  iqi 
1581,  to  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford.  Soon  after  his  views  ja 
literature  were  completed  at  the  University,  he  was  appointed 
Portsmouth  Pursuivant  of  Afros  in  the  London  College.  In  the 
year  lfilO,  he  published  hb  Display  qf  Heraldry,  in  folio,  which, 
by  a  methodical  and  lucid  arrangement,  removed  the  obscurity 
that  had  previously  involved  the  sutyect,  and  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  perseverance  and  abilities  of  the  writer;  many  edi- 
«tions  of  tins  work  have  been  published ;  and  it  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal esteem.  He  was  made  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  in  February, 
16\7 ;  and  held  that  office  until  hb  death,  which  happened  toe 
seventh  of  May,  l&M." 

John  Duties,  a  celebrated  penman,  was  engaged  as  Writiqg- 
Master  to  Henry,  Pripce  of  Wales,  son  of  James  the  Tint  ."  In 
the  skill  and  acquirements  of  hb  profession,  he  had  no  competitor, 
bemg  equally  eminent  in  copying  the  various  bands  then  in  use, 
and  particularly  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  quickness  in 
writing  the  running  hand."  It  b  recorded  by  Granger,  that  hb  cbf- 
racters  were  so  small  as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  vend 
them;  and  Fuller  observes,  they  were  so  correct,  that  it  required 
some  tone  to  decide  whether  they  were  written  or  printed.  He 
died  at  London,  in  the  year  l6l8.  Richard  Gee t hinge  was 
a  scholar  of  Davies's,  and  b  said  to  have  excelled  him  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  art  The  quaint  Fuller,  in  hb  commendation  of 
these  artists,  has  advanced  into  a  strain  of  hyperbolbm,  not  easily 
to  be  paralleled.  "  I  am  sure,"  says  thb  writer,  "  that  when  two 
such  transccndant  pen-masters  shall  again  be  bora  in  the  same 
shire,  they  may  even  serve  fiuiiy  to  engross  the  will  and  testamnfr 
•f  the  expiring  universe  T 
Vol.  VI.    July,  1805.      Ii  Clbano* 
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Eleanor  Gwynn,  or,  as  she  was  more'famffiariy  denominated, 
fMl  Gwynn,  was  born  in  a  humble  dwelling  m  Pipe-Lane ;  bat 
becoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  Metropolis,  was  engaged  inihe  ser- 
vice of  a  fruiterer,  and  in  that  profession  she  first  appeared  in 
the  lobby  of  a  Tlieatre.  The  sprightliness  of  her  temper,  and  the 
affection  of  a  manager,  introduced  her  upon  the  stage,  and  stie 
quickly  became  a  general  favorite.  Even  the  Monarch  himself, 
the  laughter-loving  Charles  the  Second,  was  interested  by  her  viva- 
erty  and  htiraour,  and  made  her  a  partner  of  Us  bed.  She  <fid 
not,  however,  immediately  quit  the  Tlieatre,  but  still  continued  to 
display  her  talents  in  the  airy,  fantastic,  and  sprigbfly  efiusbns  of 
die  Comic  Muse.  "  At  this  period  (1670)  she  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  Who  was  afterwards  created  Duke  of  St.  Albans;  and  her 
"grandson  attained  the  honours  of  prelacy,  and  bectome  the  proprie- 
'tot  of  that  very  Episcopal  Palace  which  almost  adjoined  the  hum- 
<ble  cot  where  his  maternal  ahcestor  first  drew  her  breath.9  In  the 
*Mgh;  ami,  tit  that'  period,  not  disgraceful  situation  in  which  die 
was  placed,  she  displayed  great  liberality,  and  obtained  a  very 

•  considerable  degree  of  popular  approbation.  Even  to  the  present 
day,  her  memory  has  been  cherished  with  a  greater  portion  of  ge- 
neral .esfefetn,  than  is  commonly  obtained  by  the  mistresses  of  a 
profligate  Monarch.    Her  errors  have  vanished  in  the  blazfe  of  her 

:ffnttKcene£;  and  her1  generosity  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  will  preserve  the  remembrance  of  her  name  to 
Hie  latest  age*:  even  the  idea  of  thdf  admirable  institution  is  trs- 

'  ditionally  said  to  have  originated  with  her.  She  died  at  her  house 
in  Pall  MaO,  in  the  year  1691  .• 

Stringer  Lawrkncb,  an  atoment  military  officer,  was  bora 
in  the  year  1697 :  the  scene  of  his  exertions  was  the  East  Indies, 
Where  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General,  and  was  one  of  the 

'.first  to  introduce  a  proper  degree  of  discipline  among  the  soldiery. 
His  talents  greatly  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
the  Empire  in  India;  and  on  his  death,  in  3775,  the  East  India 

'Company,  in  gratitude  for  his  very  eminent  services,  were  at  the 

expense 

*  For  additional  particular*  of  this  celebrated  female,  see  Vol  I.  p.  314, 

342;  and  Vol.  V.  p.  619. 
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expense  of  erecting  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Jambs  Cornbwall,  an  intrepid  naval  commander,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  memorable  engagement  off  Toulon  in  February', 
1743-4,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  Hereford- 
shire family,  and  was  bora  in  the  year  1699.  He  very  early  at- 
tained a  respectable  situation  in  the  navy,  and,  after  several  ap- 
pointments, was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Marlborough, 
a  first  rate  of  ninety  guns,  then  with  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Matthews.  Repairing  to  his  sta- 
tion, lye  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  his' bravery,  and 
in  the  subsequent  battle,  between  the  English  squadron,  and  the 
combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  both  his  legs  were  struck  off 
by  a  chain-shot,  as  he  was  gallantly  receiving  the  fire  of  the  whole 
Spanish  line,  in  order  to  cover  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Namur, 
which  had  been  disabled  in  the  fight.  Though  thus  mortally 
wounded,  with  the  spirit  congenial  to  his  country,  he  refused  to 
quit  the  deck,  and  continued  the  engagement  till  he  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  the  main  and  mtzen  masts,  which  were  shot  away  by  the 
board.  His  fate  was  lamented  by  every  class;  and  even  the  tri- 
umphant enemy  declared,  that  at  least  '  one  British  Captain  had 
on  that  day  honorably  maintained  the  glory  of  his  nation.'  His 
memory  has  been  consecrated  by  a  monument  erected  at  the  pub* 
fie  expense  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

David  Garbick,  an  actor  of  inimitable  powers,  was  bora  at 
the  Angel  Inn,  in  Widemarsh  Street,  in  the  year  1717-  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  French  Refugee,  had  at  that  period  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  a  regiment  of  horse  then  quartered  in  this  city;  but 
the  place  of  his  general  residence  was  Lichfield,  and  thither  young 
Garrick  and  his  mother  were  removed,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had 
recovered  her  health.  His  education  was  liberal,  though  princi- 
pally intended  to  fit  him  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  partly 
obtained  at  the  Lichfield  Grammar  School,  and  partly  received 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Johnson;  who,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  London,  in  search  of  the  means  of  ex- 
istence.   Garrick,  who  had  previously  been  an  assistant  in  the 

lis    -  wine 
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wine  trade,  to  his  uncle,  a  Lisbon  merchant,  erabaiked  in  die 
same  business  with  his  brother  in  the  Metropolis ;  but  a  passion  for 
the  stage,  winch  he  had  early  imbibed,  at  length  induced  him  to 
engage  in 'the  theatrical  profession;  and  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Lyddal,  he  made  his  first  public  appearance,  at  the  Ipswich 
Theatre,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  in  the  Character  of  Aboan,  in 
Oroonoko.  His  success  was  great;  and  at  once  determined  him 
to  make  the  stage  his  ultimate  pursuit.  In  the  December  follow- 
ing, he  appeared  at  London,  at  the  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third.  His  performance  of.this 
arduous  part  obtained  general  applause;  his  fame  spread  with  dis- 
tinguished rapidity;  and  the  '  new  star  in  the  east/  as  he  was 
called  in  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  day,  became  the  uni- 
versal centre  of  popular  admiration.  Even  in  a  sister  country  bis 
talents  proved  equally  attractive;  ancf.such  crowds  attended  his 
performances  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  in  the  summer  of  1742,  that 
the  confined  air  combining  with  the  heat  of  the  weather,  produced 
a  fever  which  proved  fatal  to  many,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Garrick's  Fever.  His  next  engagement  was  atDrurj 
Lane,  of  which  Theatre,  in  17*7,  he  became  joint-patentee  with 
Mr.  Lacy,  and  opened  it  in  the  ensuing  winter  under  his  own  ma- 
nagement. His  exertions  were  accompanied  with  every  degree  of 
success  till  the  season  of  1754,  when  the  enmity  of  vulgar  preju- 
dice was  excited  by  his  having  engaged  a  number  of  foreigners  td 
fill  up  the  parts  in  various  new  dances  and  balls  which  he  had  pro- 
jected, to  introduce.  The  piece  first  prepared  was  entitled  the 
4  Chinese  Festival/  Aware  of  the  intended  opposition,  he  obtained 
a  kind  of  sanction  for  its  performance  from  the  King,  George  the 
Second,  by  whose  command  it  was  once  played,  without  any  par* 
ticular  disturbance.  On  the  second  night,  however,  the  clamour 
increased  to  riot,  and  the  inside  of  the  Theatre  was  rendered  a 
complete  ruin,  the  benches  being  torn  up,  the  lustres  and  giran- 
doles broken,  and  the  scenery  destroyed.  Even  the  life  of  the 
manager  himself  was  in  some  danger;  and  the  protection  of  tie 
soldiery  was  necessary  to  preserve  his  house  from  demolition.  la 
this  state  of  affairs,  it  became  requisite  that  the  piece  should  be 

withdrawn 
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withdrawn  for  ever;  and  proper  explanations  being  published,  the : 
tumult  subsided,  and  Garrick  again  became  the  general  favorite,  * 
In  1?6S  j  his  health  being  impaired,  be  made  the  tour  of  France ' 
and  Italy,  and  on  bis  return  introduced  some  considerable  im- ' 
provcthents  in  the  modes  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  stage.  * 
In:  1775  his  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  > 
profession  as  an  actor,  and  his  retirement  was  universally  lamented : ; 
his  last  performance  was  the  dimeter  of  Don  FeKx,  in  the  Wonder. 
In  January,  the  same  year,  be  sold  his  moiety  of  tbe'thefttre  to  thf 
present  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  and  two  others,  for  95,0001.  He" 
cRed  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1779,  at  his  hdufce  in  the  Adet* 
|Jhi,  after  an  afflicting  fflness  of  several  years.  He  was  buried  af 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  has  beep  lately  erected  fo- 
lds memory,  inscribed  with  an  elegant  epitaph  frcmfirtbe*  pan  of  the4 
fftithor  of  the  Gleanings.  Considerable  prairie  is  due  to  Garrick' 
flora  his  judicious  revival  of  many  old  plays,  particularly  Shake-^ 
apcare's:  he  was  himself' the  writer  of  several  dramatic  pieces*^ 
jnerit,  besides  numerous  prologues  and  epilogues  of  distinguished' 
excellence. 

•  About  one  mile  north-westward  from  Hereford,  on  an  angle  off 
the  road  formed  by  its  branching  off  in  two  directions,  the  one 
towards  Stratford  Bridge,  the  other  towards  Hay,  is  the  km 
drains  of  a  stone  cross,  generally  called  the  White  Cross.  The 
base  consists  of  an  hexagonal  flight  of  seven  steps,  meaning  tor 
feet  each  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  decreasing  with: 
die  ascent,  each  step  being  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  twelve  m 
breadth.  *  The  first  and  only  remaining  stage  of  the  shaft,  is  also 
Hexagonal,  its  height  being  six  feet,  and  the  bitadth  of  each  face 
two  feet,  exclusive  of  a  pillar  between  each.  In  these  aides  are  a* 
many  niches,  which  contain  shields,  bearing  a  lion  rampant:  the 
niches  are  under  pointed  arches,  supported  on  small  columns. 
Above  is  an  embattled  parapet,  with  the  mouldings  and  base  of 
a  second  division  of  the  shaft ;  but  this,  with  all  the  upper  part, 
has  been  long  destroyed:  the  entire  height,  in  it$  present  state,  is 
fifteen  feet. 

The  traditionary  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Cross,  tscohes  its 
erection  to  Bishop  Cantilupe,  who  is  said  U>  have  been  returning 

lid'  towards 
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towards  Hereford,  from  his  palace  at  Sugwas,  when  the  bells  of 
hit  Cathedral  commenced  ringing  without  a$y  human  agency,  and 
that,  in  commemoration  of  such  a  miraculous  event,  he  built  the 
Gross  on  the  spot  where  the  sounds  had  first  attraxte^  his  notice. 
Mr.  Duncumb,  however,  has  suggested  another,  occasion  of  its 
construction,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  true  one.  In 
the  year  1347,  he  observes,  "  an  infectious  disorder  ravaged  die 
whole  county  of  Hereford*  and,  as  usual,  displayed  the  greatest 
malignity  in  die  places  most  numerously  inhabited:  this  created  a 
necessity  of  removing  the  markets  from  Hereford,  and  the  spot  of 
waste  ground,  on  which  the  cross  now  stands,  was  applied  to  that 
purpose.  In  memory  of  this  event,  Dr.  Lewis  Charlton,  who  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford  a  ftw  years  afterwards,  caused 
this  Cross  to  be  erected:  the  lion  rampant,  was  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  this  prelate,  and  is  repeated  on  his  monument  ip  the  Cathe- 
dral, with  a  similarity  which  so  strictly  pearvades  the  whole  architec- 
ture of  the  tomb  and  the  cross,  as  toafibtd  the  strongest  presume* 
tion  that  this  was  the  real  origin  of  the  cross  described/* 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  Wye,  about  two  miles  below  Here- 
tod,  isROTHERAS,  or  Rothmvas,  the  seat  of  Charles  Bodenham, 
Esq*  whose  family  have  made  it  their  chief  residence  during  three 
centuries.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious  .and  handsome  fabric ;  it  was 
erected,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  possessor:  near  it  is  a 
decayed  Chape),  and.  extensive  offices,  which  belonged  to  the  an* 
cient  manor-house.  The  grounds  are  pleasant,  and  the  adjacent 
woods  display  some  fine  timber.  The  prospect  on  the  south-west » 
terminated  by  an  eminence  called  DYNEDOR  *f  ILL,  on  which 
are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  Camp,  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Roman  General,  Ostprius  Scapula.    The  views 

from 

*  Collection!,  Vol.  I.  p.  309.  As  this,  perhaps,  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  quote  this  valuable  work,  we  must  here  be  per- 
mitted to  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
very  material  assistance  derived  from  it  in  the  preceding  description  of 
Herefordshire.  Wc  trust  that  the  reverend  author  will  be  enabled  to 
complete  his  history,  as  it  will  form  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the 
stores  of  Topographical  literature. 
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from  this  eniinencn  .awh^fr inrijl fc»g  an  thainnriiwrto*  Here* 
ford  is  teen  rising  «*Mli  an.  easfsv-SBomt  fori  tkr  bank*  of  the 
Wye;  and  beyond  it  »  qtettd>out  tf fefutiftil  Vafr,  diVefs&d  with 
many  interesting  object*,  and  boutidetf  ty  the  mountains  of  Breck- 
nockshire: in  the  borliod,  to  the  tforth,  and  north-east,  'are  the 
Clee  Hills  of  Shropshire ;  and  towards' the  east,  the  Malvern  Hills 
of  Worcestershire.:  on  the  soutlj-east,  agqsoutbj  js,a  ple£3#nt  and 
variegated  county  animated  by  tjie  meandering*  of  the\Vfye:  on 
the  south-west  appear  the  Hatterel  Hills,  or,  as  they  are  more  ge- 
nerally called,  the  Black  Mountain*)  Dgmtdbr  HOI  is*rftivated 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Batt**ehinear,  tliefcank'^'which  is 
covered  with  underwood;  life  mdbsed  area  isa  large  cWn  field, 
and  several  cottages  are  scattered  at  the  sides.  :  3 

HOLM-LACEY  is  a  venaralik;  seat  belonging  to  Cbarl^  How- 
aid,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  otitajned  it  in  marriage  Willi  Frances, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Cbarjej  j^tftoy  Scuflamore,  Esjfc  together 
with  various  otj^et,  valualjle  esjft^sin  Jbis  county  and  in£}ocester* 
shire.  The  Scudamorcs  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  originally  settled  at  Upton,  and  Norton,  near  Warminster,  in 
Wiltshire,  but  removed  to,  Holmrfcaqaji  in  the  reyo  of  ,Ed*!ard  the 
Third,  after  th*  nfsriftgc  of;  Thomas, .younger son  ofS*  Peter 
Scudamore,  with  Clancy  daughter  of  Lady  Clara/  of  *fce.  family 
of  the  Lacies,  to  whonv  this  estate  fan*  previously  belonp*&  The 
Scudamores  derived'  their  nahieftoftr 4ft*e  Croi*  PMfcPtichec,  the 
Scutum  ArmorU  Dfoini,  which  they  originally  bote  ai  tfiei|;  arms, 
and  which  b  thought  td  have  been  given  them  in  cbmrnempration 
of  some  memorable  action  in  .defence^pf  the  Christian Tsiiili.  Ma- 
ny of  this  family  have  been  employed  in  distinguished  offices;  and 
•me  of  t{ieffltbai^  l^ao,  recorded  **<*mu*»H  pbrxtojtf  4t;cftt*i*. 
$s  J*m»  fru^PM*,  fester  of  $# A*! Viscount  Swfwaore,  if 
tbft  ktpmiWf,  /.fifr  ^uwam^e/  of  Jfyeostr,  who*  Ul<vin  the 
fourth  book  «tf  4e;  Faj*y  Quj**  j«  ;«wrHe*brty  interesting,  la 
tbt  fifth  Canto,  he  i*  W|*esenltd  a*  IjWtf  down  tAr*tiarJielio«to 
^tUblackuau^  Ca«;    ,     .         ■      •       *  .  i , ; 

But  whefeioere  he  did  himself  dispose, 

Jte  by  ntxmeaiiescc^d  wished  %ase  bbtaine'; 

So  every  place  seemed  painefull,  aod  ech  changing  vaine. 

li  4  And 
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-      ">  And  eveiaore  When  he- to  tleepe  didtlAske, 

.  The  hammer*'  tound  bis  tenet  did  molest; 
,        .  And  evermore  when  he  fcegan  co  winlge. 

The  bellowet  noyse  dis^urb'd  hit  quiet  rati,  • 
.  (      Nor  suffered  tleepe  to  settle  in  hit  brett* 

And  all  the  nighte,  the  dogs  did  barke  and  howle 
About  the  house  at  scent  of  ttranger  guest ; 
And  now  the  crowing  cocke,  and  now  the  owle 
Lowde  stalking,  him  afflicted  to  the  very  towte/ 


i  .  > 


\ .  •  -.  ,  Aod  if  b^.  fortune  amy  litlejiap       •    » 
A  ,'  ,j  •Cppn.hii.ieatie  eye-J*4tcbaun|t  to  fall,  . 
f.j    -  1Eftsdones>one  of  those  villeins  him  did  rap 

Upon  hit  head -pee  ce  with  hit  yron  mall, 
.j  That  he  M[as  60one  awaked  tberewithall, 

J±n$.  lightly  started  up  at  one  affrayd, 

Or  at  if  one  him  suddenly  did  call: 
1  '*'    -  Si>  oftentimes  he  out  of  tleepe  abrayd, 
•}       ^Ani  then  by musing  long  on  that  him  ill  apayU  " 
ti...-j4...*  »  .  1  «,-.;i   j,.     ,     ■   v. 

!•*;'....*  *  ?. ;>;  ,.  •  ,  * 

In  such  disquiet  and  heart-iretturg  piyne, 
i     '    He  rail  that  night,  that  too  long  night  did  pats©, 
v.i ..  ;  And  now 'the  day  out  of  the  ocean,  mayne  < 

JteBW  topeepe  above  thit 'earthly  matje,  ,..  ,  o. 
tJ  :,      With  pearly  dew  sprinkling  the  morning. graisej 
Thqn  up  he  rose  like  heavje  lurape  of  lead,  , 
lliat  in  hit  face,  at  in  a-  lobking-glasse, 
The  signet  of  anguisk  one  mote  plainely  read, , 
And  guess  the  man*  to  be  dismay'd  with  gealous  dread. 

.  Jehu,  created  Viscount  Sofdamore,  by  Chirks  the  First,  w* 
highly  respected  for  his  piety  and  learning*.  He  was  the  particukr 
rriend  of  the  Duke  of  Budtmghain,  and  was  so  affected  at  the  m> 
timely  death  of  that  nobfefea^  tfaatfce  relinquished  his  public  em- 
ployments, and  retired  to  Btkn-Laeey,  where  he  quieted  the  emo- 
tions of  sorrow,  by  attending  to  rural  affaire,  and  has  been  recorded 
'by  Philips,  as  the  first  that  brought  the  Red-Streak  apple  into  ge- 
neral esteem.  In  1634  he  was  called  from  his  retirement,  and  sent 
a  Ambassador 

i  .:il' 
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Ambassador  to  fttonce,  where  he  cootinued  several  years,  conduct* 
ing  the  business  of  his  mission  with  much  prudence  and  effect 
On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Civil  Wars,  he  took  a  decided  part  in 
fcvor  of  the  King;  and  having  been  made  prisoner  by  Waller  at 
Hereford,  his  estates  underwent  a  temporal}  sequestration,  and 
lie  was  himself  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  a  considerable  period. 
He  died  in  litfO.  His  grandson,  the  last  Viscount  Scudamore,  re- 
built the  greatest  part  of  the  manor-house  at  Holm-Lacey  about  a 
century  ago.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  who  had  been  introduced 
to  Lady  Scudamore  by  her  relation,  Mr.  Digby :  she  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Simon  Lord  Digby. 

The  good  taste  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  present  possessor 
of  this  scat,  permits  the  mansion  to  remain  unaltered,  as  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  style  of  building  preferred  by  our  immediate  ani 
cestors:  vre  can  still  survey  the  apartments  which  Pope  so  frequently 
visited,  and  where  he  wrote  fab  '  Man  of  Ross,'  in  the  same  state 
as  formerly.  Hie  family  portraits,  and  the  elaborate  carvings  by 
Gtbbofas,  but  little  inferior  to  those  at  Petworth  and  Chatsworth, 
are  still  a  part' of  their  venerable  ornaments.  A  mansion  like  this, 
pi esti  red  in  a  complete  state  from  the  incongruities  of  modern  al- 
teration, may  be  tanked  among  our  national  curiosities.  Hie  apart- 
ments are  decorated  with  many  valuable  paintings,  by  Vandyck, 
Jansen,  Holbein,  and  other  artists  of  eminent  merit.  In  the  Sa- 
loon b  a  very  conspicuous  portrait  of  Sir  Jambs  Scudamore, 
equipped  for  a  Tournament,  that  splendid  and  frequent  diversion 
of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  Here  b  also  a  very  capital  picture,  by 
Hamilton,  of  Salomon  and  the  Queen  o/Skeba,  who  are  represented 
as  after  their  first  interview,  in  a  gorgeous  palace,  attended  by  the 
High  Priest;  in  the  back-ground  are  several  characteristic  figures, 
with  a  group  of  musical  girls  of  truly  eastern  form  and  elegance: 
a  very  rich  arcade  adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the  whole  picture. 
The  subject  of  thb  picture  b  happily  chosen,  the  design  is  correct, 
and  the  colony  b  rich  and  transparent;  it  has  been  exactly  copied 
in  stained  glass  by  Eginton,  for  a  window  in  the  superb  Castle  at 
Arundel,  which  b  now  rising,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk!  to  almost  unexampled  grandeur. 

Among 
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Among  the  ytber  pictures,, are,  .t|io^  of  Low ^  tbe  Xhu* 
X^knth,  and  hi*  Over**;  the  latter  is  dep^ed  u^l  Urn  attitude 
oi  pursing  her  infant,  afterwards  JLqujs  the  Fourteen^  These 
Vip  given,  to  the  Lord  S$u$u#ore,  when  Atnl»^(^iro1|,i^nce, 
ip  the.  time  of  Charles  the  Firs^;  thej[.  were,  executed  by  rfoubrua) 
the  court-painter  of  Paris,,  aqd,  Uje  ^temporary  c#y^yck,.haj 
vdth  few  pretensions  to,rivsdsJiip.  Jq  the  Cabinet  fl^fike^cfroCth* 
bead  of  the  great  Wd  S^Mfjjf  copied  w,  crayon*  i^  Ym}d>*| 
\y  Pope,  who  not  oqfy  amuse^  hppflf  with  poetry,;  wjte?  a  guest 
at  Holm-Lacey,  but  also  with, ,paintjng;  this,,  with  Che  exception 
of  the  portrait  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian,  in  p^tyriprs^  which  he 
pye  to  .the  late  Lord  Chiqf'Justjce  Mansfield,.^  wjtochisnow 
at  CaeqTWood,  is  supposed  to  be  the.  only  proof  n^ajning  of  the, 
ppefa  talents  as  a  jwiter,*  >f 

%  Thfl  grounds  at  Holra-Lacty  are  very  pleasant:,  the  xdd  garden, 
on  the  south  fropt>  was  fornie^L  on  the  model,  of ,  Harnpton  Court, 
in  Itfidttyeqef,  find  with  a  yery  spacious  tefiace.  The  ye*  tM, 
which  are  disposed  in  strait  ^>(^v»gbeen  origfa^<JJpH 
into  grote^e  slypes,  and  foT<tm^>  yea/s  left  to,rpgain  their  fo- 
liage, vej^iieju^.  resemble  the .  fyppeasfii*  of  a  T^k^isb  cemetery. 
|jta|t  tyf  PiH^owge  House.  M  reportable  Pair  Tre^  coveting 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  fompg  an  orchard  of  itself.  For 
toany  years  together  its  frujt,  ha*  yiflffcd  ftapi  tmjgjief|D  .fateea 
hogsheads  of  Perry.  •     ,    ,    ; 

'/  '*     :.'■'.  .  K«d| 

*  Few  of  the,  English  ^oeu. have  cul^?ated  the  sitter  art  with  any 
great  success.  Flatman  is  noticed  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes.  Butler  is 
said  to  have  been  a  painter;  but  Dr.'  Nash, 'the  Worcestershire  Historian, 
tvho  had  seen  them*  speaks  contemptuously  of  his  performances.  Dyer, 
the  author  of  Grongar  Hill,  studied  at  Rome,  and  practised  portrait- 
painting,  but  not  happily.  At  Lord  Harcourt's,  at  Nuneham,  Masori 
has  painted  an  altar-piece;  the  subject  is  the  Goqd  Samaritan,  bat  the 
execntiou  by  no  means  equals  the  design.  We  have  fetaty  had  an  ex» 
ample  of  the  reverse;  Shee,  m  his.' Rhymes  on  Act,'  eahibtfssa  ienaacq 
of>a  painter  gathering  rotes  frpm,the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  with  to- 
lerable success.  Tresham,  and  Hoppnjer,  also,  have  occasionally  quitted 
the  easel  lor  the  reed,  and  drawn  from  it'a  not  unplcasiog  melody. 


.*W^€W9^fl(4mrUoflr,  on  the  ta*  bai*of  theWye,  9 
the  plf^sapt^  village  of  Fownhope,  about  half  a  mjle  tp  tl*  npj#L 
of  WWfib)  * «U  (tfnence  crowned  by  en  ancient  Gpqt;  qpftaboipfc. 
twipc  tfiat  4U*an$e  ^>  the  north,  is  a  second  Comp,  Qcaifljwg  the 
ttumuit  of  another  eminence,  called  CAPLER  HftJL:  Mr*  Utter* 
Camp  is  double  trenched,  and  called  WoUbwy;  tbefbijmer  bat 
no  distinct  appeHatjon.  The  Capler  Hil|  is  finely  wooded;  and, 
from  its  summit  the  prospects  are  extensive  a»d  rich:  tbeqootK 
guous  channel  of  tb<*Wye  {buns  a  striking  featur*. 

FAWLEY  COURT,. about  two  miles  southward  from  Capler.. 
HiD,  is  a  venerable  mansion  of; the  time  oftQqeen  Elisabeth,  mA: 
anciently  belonged  to,  Sir  John  Kyrle,  anjnteetor  to  the  *  Man  of, 

Ross:9  it  is  now  the  scat  of r  Monty  Esq.  a  descendant. 

by  the  female  line  from  the  same  tooilyu  •  'She  entraftoe,  great/ 
hall,  and  dining  parlour,  are  entire,  and  in  goqd  repair:  a.  band* 
some  farm-house  has  been  formed  from  the  offices. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  Wye  meanders  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner, altering  its  coune  into  completely  opposite  direqtioui,  within 
a  very  few  mijes,  bi^leped  by,  one  of  t|iese  reacbes,of  the  rivev 
below  Fawky,  is  INGESTQN  HOUSE,  an  oidand^ow  bijk*, 
mansion,  long  the  residency  of4  the  Hoskyns  family,  and  recorded; 
as  the  place  where  Sergeant  Hoskyns  entertained  James  the, First,, 
by  causing  tie,  Morrice  Dance  to  be  exhibited  before  him  by  ten, 
old  people,  natives  of  Herefordshire,  whose  collective  ages  amount* 
ed  to  more  than  1000  years. 

(  On  the  banks  of  tjie  \\>e,  nearly  opposite  to  Ingeston,  at  a, 
place  called  the  HOLE  VS  THE  WALL,  are  the  remains  oif  some, 
ancient  building,  consisting  of.  the  foundations  of  some  well>bui|& 
walls,  with  huge  stones  tying  about:  the  site  is  now  parity  occu- 
pied by  many  cottages.  What  is  now  shown  as  the  Hole  in  th^ 
If  all,  is  an  excavation  formed  in  the  rocky  bank  of  a  neighboring, 
garden;  but  the  spot  is  so. overgrown  with  brambles,  as  to  be  di£». 
ficuU  of  access.  When  complete,  it  consisted  of  a  flight  of  step* 
leading  downwards  to  a  cavity,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain, 
about  twenty  persons:  the  roof  was  supported  by  a  single  pillar, 
The  entrance  to  this  retreat  has  fallen  in,  and  the  steps  are  pop 
overgrown,  and  almost  obliterated.    On  the  ascent  from  the  Hole, 

in 
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in  the  AVatl  towards  OM  Oore,  is  a  billow,  extehdEng  aborfa 
hundred  paces,  ill  which,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,* 
many  (kits  were  turned  up  by  the  plough.  These  insttamenta' 
Were  nearly  of-  the  same  size,  and  had  evktentfy'been  cast,  as  die ' 
iliarks  of  the  mould  were  visible;  some  of  them  were  rudely  ormW 
merited  with  two  or  three  stripes  at  the  aides:  tbey  were  made  of* 
a  semwnetal,  nearly  as  bright  as  brass.  One  of  diem  appeared  to 
have  been  finished  to  a  polish. 

About  a  mile- lower  down,  on  the  Wye,  is  another  of  the  nu- 
rflerous  ancient  Camps  that  form  a  chain  oa  the  emfnenees  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  Eaton  Hill; 
the  totreilchmettts  are  very  perfect.and  deep :  the  area  is  cultivated,'' 
and' intersected  with  hedges.  A  farm-house  at  Eaton  displays 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  mansion;  and  the  ground  about  it  is  called 
the  Park  of  Eaton* 

ROSS 

'  Is  situated  upon  a  rock,  considerably  elevated  above  the  river 
Wye,  and  on  its  eastern  bank :  to  those  who  travel  over  the  caused 
way  from  Hereford,  it  assumes  a  very  commanding  and  picturesque' 
appearance :  scars  of  the  rock  jut  out  from  the  green  banks,  and  * 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  Church,  which  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  trees,  and  exhibits  its  '  heaven-directed  spire'  from  the  high- 
est point  of  the  eminence.  The  origin  -of  mis  town  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  remote,  though  a  few  coins  and  medals  have  been  found 
here;  but  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  Roman  times,  and 
those  probably  originally  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Ariconum. 
In  the  summer  of  1804,  a  copper  medal,  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  of  considerable  beauty,  was  picked  up  from  a  heap  of  rubbish : 
it  had  been  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  triumph  of  Trajan 
over  the  Daci. ,  On  one  side  was  a  head  of  that  Emperor,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription;  and  on  the  other,  the  representation  of  a 
Horseman  at  full  speed,  darting  a  missile  weapon  at  a  recumbent 
figure.  The  interest  of  Betun,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  whose  See 
this  manor  was  attached,  procured  the  grant  of  a  market  for  Ross 
from  King  Stephen;  and  Henry  the  Tbhd  constituted  it  a  free  bo- 
rough.   Camdeu  only  notices  it  as  famous  for  its  iron-works. 

1  The 
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Tht  aimab  of  this  town  record  no  events  of  eminent  historical 
interest;  yet  the  adventitious  lustre  which  it  has  obtained  from  its 
inhabitant,  John  Kyblb,  the  celebrated '  Alan  of  Ross/  has  given 
it  a  degree  of  attraction  far  beyond  its  local  importance.  This 
distinguished  model  of  benevolence  was  born  at  Whitehouae,  in 
Dymock  Parish,  in  Glocestershire.+  The  exemplary  tenor  of  his 
actions,  his  extensive  charities,  and  goodness  of  heart,  procured 
linn  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  his  contemporaries;  and  happily 
lor  his  fame,  Pope,  during  his  visits  at  Holm-Lacey,  obtained  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  his  beneficence,  to  render  due  homage  to 
his  worth  in  his  Moral  Essays.  The  glowing  colors  of  the  poet's 
description,  were  in  this  instance,  at  least,  attempered  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Truth;  cold  must  be  the  heart  that  could  relate  in  prose 
what  Pope  sung. 

"  Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  tuhry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Nor  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
'Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  Heav'n-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
'The  Man  op  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies  f 
Behold  the  Market-place  with  poor  o'erspread! 
The  Man  of  Boss  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest  j 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  med'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
BalkM  are  the  conns,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 


•  See  Vol.  V.  p.  705. 
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Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 

This  man  possest  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Blush,  Grandeur,  bltisfa  I  proud  courts,  withdraw  your  Maze! 

Ye  little  start  I  hide  your  diminith'd  rays." 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Kyrle  resided,  is  now  the  King's  Aims, 
a  respectable  Inn,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Glocester; 
and  a  tolerable  portrait  of  him  is  preserved  here;  the  original  lib* 
ness  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Muncaster.*  He  died  in  1724, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  in  Ross  Church:  on  his 
monument  is  a  medallion  of  Charity  supported  by  Bene? olence. 
The  J*rpspcet  Ground,  as  it  is  called,  adjoining  the  Church-yani, 
and  the  Walk  that  extends  thence  for  nearly  a  mDe  to  the  south- 
ward, were  formed  by  his  liberality;  but  they  are  not  preserved  in 
that  order  which  his  memory  demands.  The  Prospect  Ground  is 
now  merely  a  field,  yet  enough  remains  to  show  that  he  intended 
it  for  a  parterre;  and  the  Walk  has  been  deprived  of  many  of  the 
trees  that  formerly  shaded  it,  together  with  the  seats  for  the  'weary 
traveller's  repose:'  the  Summer  House,  also,  at  the  termination  of 
the  Walk,  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Along  the  edges  of  the 
rock  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this  natural  terrace,  the  Sand 
Martin  digs  his  hollow  nest:  "  this  guest  of  summer/  as  Shake- 
speare observes  of  another  bird  of  the  same  genus,  < 

■    ■  "  Does  approve 
By  hit  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smelli  wooingly  here  i — 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd, 
The  air  is  delicate.**  Macbeth. 

The  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  air  at  Ross  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  referring  to  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  not  only  in  firing 
instances,  but  in  many  memorials  among  the  tombs  in  the  Church 
and  Church-yard,  where  numerous  inscriptions  record  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  attained  to  their  eightieth,  ninetieth,  and  even 
htmdreth  year.  .  The 


*  Bonner's  Perspective1  funerary,  No.  II.  p.  19,  (note.) 
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The  CMtrch  Is*  a  Itandsome  building,  having  a  tower,  and  weH- 
proportioned  spire,  rising  from  the  west  end.  It  contains  &veral 
tnonmnetits  of  the  Rud halls;  the  incierrl  ptt>prietors  oif  the  manor 
tjf  RudhaH,  in  this  neighbotn-hood :  among  them  are  those  of 
Judge  RudhaH,  and  his  lady,  of  the  1im<S  of  Henry  Hie  Seventh; 
Had  of  Sir  Richard  ftudhall,  who  was  knighted  at  Cadi*  in  the 
feign  of  Elbtabeth.  In  the  window  over  the  altar,  among*  other 
fragments  of  {tainted  glass,  is  one  representing  a  Bishop,  with  fhfc 
inscription  3$oma*  l&mfbrtienste,  in  black  letter.  The  view*  front 
the  Church-yard,  and  contiguous  ProsrieA  Ground,  are  much'  ce- 
lebrated :  immediately  below  the  eye,  the  river  forms  a  tine  semi- 
arde,  at  one  oif  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Wtltofc 
^Gafctie,  and  beyorid  it  an  extensive  And  luxuriant  *ale,  terminated 
%y  the  distant  mountains  of  Pembrokeshire.  The  principal  nett 
feature  of  this  view,  however,  the  course  of  the  river,  is  hereafter 
likely  to  be  lost,-  as  the  water  encroaches  so  much  every  winter 
-ujporti  the  southern  bank,  that  4feti  Wilton  Bridge  may  probably 
in  a  few  year*  be  left  dry,  and  the  Wye  forth  for  itself  a  new  chat* 
nel  over  the  causeway  between  the  bridge  and  the  town. 

Ross  is  governed  by  a  Sergeant,  and  four  Constables,  The 
Streets  are  mostly  on  a  descent;  and  are  extremely  rough  and  nar- 
row, the  houses  appearing  huddled  upon  each  other.  The  Market- 
House  is  in  a  very  decayed  state,  though  erected  so  lately  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second :  it  is  built  of  stone,  and  ascended  by  several 
steps;  the  upper  part  is  sustained  on  semicircular  arches,  supported 
by  three  range*  of  pillars,  the  space  between  them  being  open. 
The  Bishops  of  Hereford  had  at  one  period  a  Palace  here,  on  a 
plot  of  ground  near  the  Church-yard;  but  this  was  in  ruins  even  in 
Leland's  time:  the  site  is  stfll  called  the  Bishop's  Court .  The  po- 
pulation of  Ross,  as  returned  under  the  late  act,  amounted  to  2347 ; 
the  number  of  houses  to  553.  Since  the  beauties  of  picturesque 
scenery  have  engaged  so  much  popular  attention,  this  town  ha* 
become  a  kind  of  favorite  resort  for  the  numerous  summer  parties 
who  visit  the  Wye;  and  boats,  &c.  are  kept  here  for^the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  make  an  excursion  down  the  river. 
1 
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Opposite  to  Rom,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Wye,  an  the 
ruins  of  WILTON  CASTLE,  for  several  centuries  the  baronial  re- 
sidence of  the  Grtys,  of  the  south,  who  dented  from  it  their  fint 
title,  and  who  became  owners  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fint 
Its  present  demolished  state  was  owing  to  the  Royalist  Governors 
of  Hereford,  by  whose  orders  it  was  burnt  to  the  bare  walls  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  in  the  absence  of  its  then 
possessor,  Sir  J.  Brydges.  The  remaining  towers  display  a  luxu- 
riant mantling  of  ivy. 

About  three  miles  to  the  east  from  Ross,  and  nearly  one  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Olooester,  is  ROSE,  or  BURY 
HILL,  the  undoubted  site  of  a  Roman  station,  the  Abiconiux 
of  Antoninus,  which  Camden,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  placed 
at  Kenchester;  but  wjiich  Hordey,  on  unquestionable  grounds,  re- 
moves to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross;  though  the  particular  spot 
of  its  situation  had  not,  in  his  time,  been  assigned.  Hie  distance 
of  Bury  Hill,  or  Ariconium,  from  Glevum,  (Glocester,)  and  Ble* 
Hum,  (Monmouth,)  very  nearly  accords  with  those  given  in  the  Iti- 
nerary, viz.  fifteen  miles  from  Olevuro,  and  eleven  from  Blesthun. 
Camden  records  a  tradition  of  the  station  Ariconium  having  been 
ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  on  this  base,  Philips,  in  his  Poem  oo 
Cyder,  has  raised  the  following  beautiful  superstructure. 

In  elder  days,  ere  yet  the  Roman  bands 
Victorious,  this  our  other  world  subdu'd, 
A  spacious  City  stood,  with  firmest  walls 
Sure  mounded,  and  with  numerous  turrets  crownM, 
Aerial  spires,  and  citadels,  the  seat 
Of  Kings,  and  heroes  resolute  in  war, 
Fam'd  Ariconium  ;  uncontrord  and  free, 
Till  all-subduing  Latian  arms  prevailed. 
Then  also,  tho'  to  foreign  yoke  submiss, 
She  undexnolish'd  stood ;  and  ev'n  till  now, 
Perhaps,  had  stood,  of  ancient  British  art 
A  pleasing  monument,  not  less  admir'd 
Than  what  from  Attic  or  Etruscan  hands 
Arose,  had  not  the  Heav'nly  pow'rs  averse 
Decreed  her  final  doom :  for  now  the  fields 
»  Labor'* 
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Labored  witn  thirst,  Aquarius  had  not  shed 
His  wonted  show'rs,  and  Sirius  parch'd  with  heat 
Solstitial,  the  green  herb : — hence  *gan  relax 
The  ground's  contexture,  hence  Tartarian  dregs, 
Sulphur,  or  nitrous  spume,  enkindling  fierce, 
fiellow'd  within  their  darksome  caves,  by  far 
More  dismal  than  the  loud-disploded  roar 
Of  brazen  engin'ry,  that  ceaseless  storm 
The  bastion  of  a  well-built  city,  deem'd 
impregnable:  th*  infernal  winds,  till  now 
Closely  imprison'd,  by  Titanian  warmth 
Dilating,  and  with  unctuous  vapours  fed, 
Disdain'd  their  narrow  cells,  and  their  full  strength 
Collecting,  from  beneath  the  solid  mass 
Upheav'd,  and  all  her  castles,  rooted  deep, 
Shook  from  their  lowest  seat :  old  Vaga's  stream, 
ForcM  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankhng  her  banks  :-~*nd  now  the  lowering  sky, 
And  baleful  lightning,  and  the  thunder,  voice 
Of  angry  gods,  that  rattl'd  solemn,  dismay  U 
The  sinking  hearts  of  men.    Where  should  they  turn, 
Distressed  ?    Whence  seek  for  aid,  when  from. below 
Hell  threatens,  and  e'en  Fate  supreme  gives  signs 
Of  wrath  and  desolation?     Vain  were  vows, 
And  plaints,  and  suppliant  hands  to  Heav'n  erect. 
Yet  some  to  fanes  repaired,  and  humble  rites 
Performed  to  Thor  and  Woden,  fabled  gods, 
Who  with  their  vot'rics  in  one  ruin  shar'd, 
Crush'd  and  o*erwhelm'd.    Others,  in  frantic  mood 
Ran  howling  thro*  the  streets;  their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin :  Horror  stalks  around 
Wild-staring,  and  his  sad  concomitant, 
Despair,  of  abject  look :  at  ev'ry  gate 
The  thronging  populace,  with  hasty  strides 
Press  furious,  and,  too  eager  of  escape, 
Obstruct  the  easy  way;  the  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps ;  to  and  fro  they  reel 
Astonish*d,  as  o'erchargM  with  wine;  when,  lot 
The  ground  adust  her  riven  mouth  disparts, 
Horrible  chasm  profound !     With  swift  descent 
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Old  Aricontum  sinks,  and  all  her  tribes, 
Heroes  and  senators,  down  to  the  realms 
Of  endless  night.     Meanwhile  the  loosenM  winds* 
Infuriate,  molten  rocks,  and  flaming  globes, 
Hurl'd  high  above  the  clouds,  till,  all  their  force 
Consumed,  her  ravenous  jaws  the  earth  satiate  closed. 
Thus  this  fair  city  fell,  of  which  the  name 
Survives  alone :  nor  is  there  found  a  mark 
Whereby  the  curious  passenger  may  learn 
Her  ample  site,  save  coins  and  mouldering  unst, 
And  huge  unwieldy  bones,  lasting  remains 
Of  that  gigantic  race,  which,  as  he  breaks 
The  clotted  glebe,  the  ploughman  haply  finds, 
Appall'd.    Upon  that  treacherous  tract  of  land 
She  whilom  stood,  now  Ceres  in  her  prime 
Smiles  fertile^— 


Whatever  degree  of  truth  may  accompany  this  effusion,  fc» 
certain  ,  that  the  appearance  of  the  soil  at  Buy  Hill  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  radioed  to  red, 
while  this  is  of  an  extremely  dark  hue.  The  am  on  whkh  the 
city  stood,  according  to  tradition,  occupied  three  or  four  fields, 
and  several  acres  exhibit  this  darkness  ef  soil.  About  forty  or  fit 
ty  years  ago,  great  part  of  the  ground  was  in  an  open  and  rough 
state,  with  heaps  of  rubbish  overgrown  with  briers;  but  die  pro- 
prietor,  a  Mr.  Merrick,  to  whose  brother  it  now  belongs,  resolved 
to  inclose  and  level  it;  and  in  ao  doing,  many  imtkjuitks  were 
found,  together  with  an  immense  quantity  of  Roman  coins,  and 
some  British  *  Among  the  antiquities,  were  fibula*,  lares,  lachry- 
matories, lamps,  rings,  and  fragments  ef  tessellated  pavements. 
Some  pillars  were  also  discovered,  with  stones  having  holes  for  the 
jambs  ef  doors;  and  a  vault  or  two,  in  which  was  wheat,  of  a 
black  color,  and  in  a  cinereous  state.  The  surface  is  now  very 
little  undulated;  but  a  few  coins  may  yet  be  picked  up,  when,  at 

ter 
• 

*  The  circumstance  of  British  coins  being  fcund  here,  b  inserted  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Dunster ;  see  his  edition  of  PoUipt's  Cyde*  i 
note*  p.  2Q* 
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fer  ploughing,  the  clods  are  broken  by  a  gentle  rain ;  and  innu* 
merable  pieces  of  grey  and  red  pottery  lie  scattered  over  the  whole 
tract,  some  of  them  of  patterns  by  no  means  inelegant*  The  coins 
are  chiefly  of  the  Lower  Empire;  some  of  Constantius  and  Tra- 
jan, have  been  found;  many  of  Tetricus,  and  one  of  Antoninus 
Pius:  on  the  reverse  of  the  latter,  is  the  Emperor  habited  as  a 
High  Priest,  pouring  out  the  contents  of  a  patera  upon  an  altar, 
over  which  is  the.  sun,  with  the  legend  SACEDOS  DEI  SOUS: 
the  coins  ate  of  copper,  stiver,  and  gold* 

Some  of  the  large  stones  found  among  the  ruins  of  this  station, 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  building,  display  strong 
marks  of  fire.  During  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  hi  widening 
a  road  that  crosses  the  land,  several  skeletons  were  discovered; 
and  also  the  remains  of  a  stone  wall,  apparently  the  front  of  a 
building;  the  stones  were  well  worked,  and  of  considerable  siae* 
The  earth  within  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  interior  of  the 
building,  was  extremely  black  and  shining;  numerous  pieces  of 
pottery,  bones  of  men  and  animals,  and  bits  of  iron,  were  dug  up 
here.  The  adjoining  lands  are  thickly  strown  with  scoria  of  iron 
ore;  some  of  considerable  site:  these^  indeed,  are  scattered  through- 
out this  part  of  the  country;  in  some  places  they  lie  in  large  heaps; 
they  are  most  probably  the  produce  of  Roman  bloomaries,  and  were 
connected  with  the  woiks  in  the  neighbouring  Forest  of  Dean.  A 
piece  of  land  near  this  station  bean  the  name  of  Kill-Dane-Fiekl, 
though  from  what  particular  battle  tradition  is  silent  For  a  gen* 
tie  eminence,  Bury  Hill  commands  the  view  of  an  extensive  range 
of  country :  to  the  south,  rise  the  rival  hills  of  Penyard  and  Chace; 
and  westward  is  the  whole  fertile  tract  of  Herefordshire,  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Monmouth  and  Brecon. 

Tlie  site  of  ECCLESWALL  CASTLE,  about  ooe  mile  south* 
westward  of  Bury  Hill,  is  now  occupied  by  a  modern  mansion.  This 
estate  belonged  to  the  Talbots,  from  whom  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Greys,  Lords  of  Wilton;  but  it  has  since  passed 
from  their  descendants  into  other  hands. 

Ascending  from  Weston,  on  the  Ross  road,  through  the  wood 
that  clothes  the  steep  sides  of  Penyard  Hill,  the  traveller  conies  to 
the  very  sequestered  site  of  PENYARD  CASTLE,  which  stood 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  eminence.  This  fortress,  originally  but 
of  small  extent,  is  now  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance;  the 
only  part  now  honored  with  the  name  of  Castle,  is  the  habitation 
of  a  woodward,  who  lives  here  in  complete  seclusion  from  the 
haunts  of  man.  This  humble  dwelling  has  a  pointed  window, 
and  an  octagonal  embattled  chimney:  in  the  garden,  which  occupies 
part  of  the  area  of  the  fortress,  some  massy  fragments  of  wall 
may  yet  be  seen,  together  with  groined  arches,  and  vestiges  of 
pillars.  In  clearing  the  space  for  the  garden,  many  human  bones 
were  discovered,/  interred  beneath  a  mass  of  small  tiles,  forced  ob- 
liquely into  the  ground ;  and  in  digging  among  the  rums,  a  few 
years  ago,  a. kind  of  "  vestibule,  or  spacious  passage,"  was  found, 
• c  with  octagon  pilasters,  which  have  caps  and  bases  in  the  Saxon 
stvlc,  from  which  spring  semicircular  groined  arches,  with  hand- 
some  mouldings  iu  sharp  preservation."* 

When  this  fortress  was  built  is  unknown;  it  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  narrow  pass 
through  the  woods  from  Glocestershire  towards  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Pembroke,  by  the  way  of  Walford  and  Goodrich. 
Whoever  might  have  been  its  original  founders,,  it  appears  that  the 
Lords  of  Goodrich  Castle,  were  also  at  times  the  Lords  of  Penyard 
Castle;  and  among  others,,  the  celebrated  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury t  It  was  demolished  in  the  Civil  Wars.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, it  belonged  to  Anthony,  Earl  of  Kent;  but  has  since  passed 
through  several  hands,  and  is  now  the  property  of  William  Par- 
tridge, Esq.  of  Goodrich.  The  family  of  Spence,  of  Hangwest,  in 
Yorkshire,  arc  recorded  to  have  assumed,  about  the  year  1638,  as 
their  anus,  *  azure,  three  Peny-yard  pence,  proper.'  Guilltm  sup- 
poses these  coins  to  have  been  minted  at  this  Castle^  and  with  much 
probability;  as  silver  pence,  of  a  particular  coinage,  are  sometimes 
found  here.'}  Mention 

*  Bonner's  Perspective  Itinerary,  No.  II.  p.  15,  (note.) 

t  A  fine  stone  figure  of  a  Talbot,  about  three  feet  high,  represented 
in  a  sitting  position,  was  found  in  this  Castle,  and  now  sustains  a  sun- 
dial in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  at  Ross. 

%  An  engraving  of  a  Penyard  silver  penny  may  be  seen  in  Bonner's 
Itinerary. 
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Mention  is  made  in  old  writings  of  Pcnyard  Park,  and  Chace  ; 
the  latter  -name  is  still  retained  by  an  eminence  which  rises  on  the 
west  -of  the  Castle,  and  is  finely  covered  with  oaks.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Chace,  towards  the  north,  is  a  large  square  Camp,  now 
partly  overgrown  by  woods.  The  walk  between  Penyard  Castle 
and  Ross  is  very  beautiful;  though,  from  its  retired  situation,  it  is 
-seldom  trodden  by  strangers.  A  gradual  descent  winds  along  the 
woody  heights,  having  the  bold  eminence  of  the  Chace,  covered 
with  oaks,  on  the  left,  and  an  undulating  vale  in  front,  extending 
to  the  bills  of  Monmouthshire  and  the  Black  Mountains:  through 
this  the  Wye  pursues  its  mazy  course.  On  emerging  from  the 
wood,  the  spire  and  town  of  Ross  appear  below,  surrounded  by  a 
rich  country,  finely  wooded,  and  variegated  with  orchards.  The  effect 
is  considerably  heightened  by  the  approach  of  evening;  when  the 
sun  is  seen  retiring  behind  the  distant  mountains,  and  throwing  its 
last  gleams  upon  the  river,  while  the  glowing  vale  is  sinking  into 
darkness. 

Between  three  and  four  miles  from  Ross,  on  a  finely-wooded 
promontory,  round  which  the  river  Wye  flows  in  a  semicircular  di-  . 
rection,  stand  the  massive  ruins  of  GOODRICH  CASTLE,  for 
a  long  period  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Talbots,  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury.  By  whom  it  was  originally  founded  is  unknown; 
though  tlie  near  affinity  of  its  name  to  tliat  of  '  Godricus  Dux  J 
who  occurs  as  a  witness  to  two  charters  granted  by  King  Canute 
Jto  the  Abbey  of  Hulin,  has  given  birth  to  a  not  improbable  con- 
jecture, that  he  was  the  person.  The  Keep  is  evidently  of  a  date 
antecedent  to  the  Conquest;  but  the  surrounding  works  are  princi- 
pally Norman ;  though  various  additions  and  alterations  may  be 
4tistinguished  of  the  workmanship  of  different  periods,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  Henry  tlie  Sixth. 

In  its  general  form,  this  Castle  composes  a  parallelogram,  with 
a  round  tower  at  each  angle,  and  a  square  keep  standing  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  inclosed  area.  The  common  thickness  of 
the  exterior  walls  is  somewhat  more  than  seven  feet :  in  various 
jilaics  they  are  pierced  with  oilet  holes,  of  the  form  represented 
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beneath.*  The  length  of  the  longest  sides,  that  is,  those  towards 
the  south-east  and  north-west,  including  the  projections  of  the' 
towers,  is  about  17 6  feet;  that  of  the  south-west  and  north-east 
sides,  about  152  feet. 

The  Keep,  which,  being  of  the  highest  antiquity,  merits  prece- 
dence in  description,  stands  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
at  Porchester,  Peveasey,  and  CaJtleton,  dose  to  the  outward 
wall  of  the  Castle,  and,  like  them,  had  no  window  on  the  outside 
next  the  country.  It  had  evidently  three  rooms,  one  above  the 
other;  all  of  them,  however,  were  very  small,  being  only  fourteen 
feet  &nd  a  half  square;  and  the  room  on  the  first  floor  had  no  sort 
of  communication  within,  with  the  dungeon  beneath,  which  had 
not  even  a  single  Ioop«hcue  for  light  and  air,  but  was  connected  by 
a  very  narrow  passage  to  a  still  smaller  dungeon,  strongly  secured, 
under  the  platform  belonging  to  the  steps  of  the  entrance,  and 
having  a  very  small  air-hole  on  the  same  side.  «  The  original 
windows  are  the  most  truly  Saxon  that  can  be :  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  story  seems  to  have  remained  just  as  it  was  from  the 
very  first,  without  any  alteration;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  large  side  columns  stand  somewhat  within  the  arch,  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  fashion  which  was  adopted  by  the  Saxons,  and 
continued  even  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  The  large 
zig-zag  ornament  on  each  side  (between  the  columns)  is  m  the 
rude  form  in  which  it  was  generally  used  by  the  earliest  Saxons  j 
and  so  also  is  that  of  the  zig-zag  moulding,  or  band,  that  is  carried 
by  way  of  ornament  quite  across  the  tower,  just  under  this  win* 
dow;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  middle  projecting  buttress 
is'  carried  no  higher  than  this  ornaraeut/f  The  window  in  the 
apartment  beneath,  is  similar,  in  its  general  construction;  but  the 
columns  which  support  the  arch,  are  nomewhat  higher;  and  a  send* 

circular 
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f  Munimenta  Antiqua,  Vol.  111.  p.  250.  The  description  of  Good- 
rich Castle,  in  this  elaborate  work,  is  illustrated  by  several  plates  and 
ground-plans. 
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cactthr  moulding  of  rig-nag  is  earned  beoeath  the  arch:  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  window  fans,  however,  been  altered,  a  stone  frame 
for  glass  baring  been  inserted  of  the  style  and  age  of  Henry  the 
Sixth ;  and  probably  in  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Earl  Talbot,  whom 
tradition  represents  aa  having  bis  oum  chamber  in  this  tower.  In 
this  second  apartment  is  a  fire-hearth;  and  in  an  angle  of  the  wall, 
a  areolar  stanxase,  leading  to  the  upper  story.  "  To  this  stair-case 
isa  most  remarkable  door-way;  k  has  one  huge  transom-stone,  as  if 
to  aid  the  arch  to  support  the  wall  above,  and  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles several  other  Saxon  structures,  in  which  this  strange  kind 
of  fashion  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  adopted;  until  it  became 
gradually  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  Dattbh  under  arch,  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  the  transom-stone."* 

The  principal  entrance  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  one  side,  dis- 
tant from  the  main  building,  and  ascending  to  a  platform  before  the 
door-way  leading  to  the  second  chamber.  The  entrance  to  the 
dungeon,  or  lower  apartment,  was  under  a  "  very  remarkable  sort 
of  pointed  arch*  formed  of  quite  flat  sides,  which  teems,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  wall  around  it,  and  from  its  peculiar  style,  to. 
have  been  inserted  many  ages  after  the  tower  was  built,  and  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third;  a  suspicion  that  appears  to  be  most. 
strongly  confirmed,  by  the  circumstance,  that  about  the  tweuty- 
secood  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Ricliard  Talbot,  its 
then  Lord,  obtained  the  Royal  Ucencef  for  having  in  his  Castle  a 

Kk4  prison 

*  Munimenta  Antiqua,  Vol.  III.  p.  252. 

f  M  Dugdale's  Baronage,  Vol.  I.  p.  327.  In  the  Archsologia,  Vol. 
IV.  p,  403,  1  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  grants  for  Castles  to  become 
Mate-prisons,  were,  indeed,  in  the  early  Norman  times,  very  usual;  but 
that  we  mast  by  do  means  conclude,  that,  by  tuch  a  grant,  the  whole 
Castle  became  a  prison,  just  as  we  find  some  old  Castles  to  be  now  en  • 
tireiy  converted  into  prisons;  for  the  fact  most  unquestionably  was, 
merely  that,  in  consequence  of  such  grant,  the  usual  dungeon  of  the  Cas~ 
tie  was,  by  Royal  authority,  appointed  to  be  a  public  and  privileged 
prison  at  all  times;  whereas  the  dungeons  of  other  Castles  were  per- 
mitted to  be  used  as  such  only  in  time  of  war;  but  the  upper  apart* 
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prison  for  malefactors;  having  also  the  cognizance  of  pkas  of  the 
Crown,  &c.  within  his  Lordship  of  Irchenfield  (or  Urchenfield)  and 
Wormilow.  The  bottom  of  the  Keep  tower  would  undoubtedly, 
as  usual,  be  the  place  where  such  a  prison  would  be  established; 
and  on  that  occasion,  it  should  seem,  therefore,  that  this  new  and 
strong  door-frame  was  first  there  placed:  whilst  the  very  annexa- 
tion of  the  Lordship  of  Urchenfield  to  the  possession  of  this  Keep 
tower,  (both  of  which  his  Lordship  appeals  to  have  been  possessed 
of  before  this  license  was  granted,)  shows  the  exceedingly  high  an- 
tiquity of  this  Castle;  since  Urchenfield  was,  indeed,  the  very 
place  where  St.  Dubriciu*  founded  his  College  of  Religious,  about 
512,  to  live,  like  the  original  Eastern  recluses,  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands."*  The  body  of  the  Keep  is  an  exact  square  of  twenty* 
nine  feet. 

In  describing  the  additions  made  to  this  fortress  in  the  Norman 
times,  and  during  the  successive  reigns,  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  we  shall  follow  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  King,  and  nearly 
in  his  words,  begin  with  the  very  strongly-fortified  entrance, 
which,  commencing  between  two  semicircular  towers  -of  unequal 
dimensions,  near  the  east  angle,  was  continued  under  a  dark  vault- 
ed passage  to  an  extent  of  fifty  feet.  Immediately  before  the  en- 
trance, and  within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  fosse,  was  a  very  deep 
pit,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  formerly  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge, 
which  is  how  gone,  but  which  evidently  appears  to  have  exactly . 
fitted,. and  to  have  closed,  when  drawn  up,  the  whole  front  of  the 
gateway  between  the  towers.  About  eleven  feet  within  the  pas* 
sage  was  a  massy  gate,  the  strong  iron  hinges  of  which  still  remain : 

this 

merits  of  these  Keep  towers,  in  which  the  dungeons  were,  continued  in 

both  cases  to  be  constantly  used  as  state  apartments  for  the  residence  of 
the  Lords  of  the  mansion,  notwithstanding  the  prison  underneath.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  practice,  in  early  times,  of  committing  state 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  different  Ijords  at  pleasure ;  which  custom 
v.  ms  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  lughth,  and  even  to  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  origin  of  it  was  forgotten.1* 

*  Munimenta  Antiqua,  Vol.  III.  p.  CjI. 
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this  gate,  and  the  draw-bridge,  were  defended  on  each  side  by 
loop-holes;  and  over  head  by  rows  of  machicolations  in  the  Tank- 
ing, for  pouring  down  melted  lead,  &c.  on  the  heads  of  assalants. 
Six  feet  and  a  half  beyond  this,  was  a  portcullis;  and  about  teres 
feet  further,  a  second  portcullis:  the  space  between  these  was 
again  protected  by  loop-holes  and  machicolations.  About  two 
feet  more  inward  was  another  strong  gate;  and  five  feet  and  a  half 
beyond  this,  on  the  right,  a  small  door,  leading  to  a  long  narrow 
gallery,  only  three  feet  wide,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  which  was  the  means  of  access  to  the  loop-holes  in  the  eastern 
tower,  as  well  as  to  some  others  that  commanded  the  brow  of  the 
steep  precipice  towards  the  north-east  These  works  appear  to 
have  been  thought  sufficient  for  general  defence;  but  a  resource 
-was  ingeniously  contrived  for  greater  security  in  case  they  hskl  all 
been  forced;  u  for  a  little  further  on  are  massy  stone  projections 
in  the  wall  on  each  side,  like  pilasters;  manifestly  designed  for  in- 
serting great  beams  of  timber  within  them,  like  bars,  from  one  side 
of  the  passage,  which  was  about  nine  feet  ten  inches  wide,  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  barricado,  with  earth  or  stones  be- 
tween the  rows  of  timber,  which  would  in  a  short  time,  and  with 
rapidity,  form  a  strong  massy  wall*  Beyond  these  the  passage 
opened  into  the  great  inner  court. 

The  ruins  of  the  Chapel  run  parallel  With  the  entrance  on  the 
left;  the  style  of  the  broken  ornaments,  and  particularly  of  those 
about  its  great  window,  show  this  to  have  been  repaired  and 
adorned  even  so  late  as  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Seventh: 
in  one  part  is  a  very  remarkable  niche;  and  near  it  a  smaller  niche 
for  holy  water:  on  the  opposite  side  is  also  another  niche  for  the 
same  purpose.  Beneath  the  Chapel  was  a  deep  vault;  and  over  it 
.a  chamber,  with  a  fire-place,  which  still  appears  projecting  from 
the  wall.  Adjoining  the  Chapel,  and  near  the  entrance,  is  a  small 
octagonal  watch-tower,  which  rises  above  the  other  buildings,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  surrounding  country. 

The  buildings  between  the  Chapel  and  the  south  or  garrison 

tower,  to  tlie  upper  part  of  which  a  passage,  or  covered  way,  led 

along  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  are  mostly  in  ruins:  here  tppcar 

1  t* 
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to  have  been  the  stables.  The  garrison  tower  adjoins  the  entrance 
to  the  keep;  its  foundation  is  a  square  of  about  thirty-six  feet;  but 
the  three  outward  angles  diminish  as  they  ascend,  and  form  trian- 
gular buttresses,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  circular: 
the  walls  are  at  least  eight  feet  in  thickness.  The  entrances  to 
this  towerwas  so  contrived,  that  there  was  access  to  it  from  every 
jaart  of  the  walls;  it  contained  three  floors,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
fire-hearth:  the  interior  forms  an  irregular  octagon,  about  twenty 
feet  id  diameter  from  the  angles,  and  about  seventeen  from  side  to. 
side.  ' 

Thfc  wall  that  extended  between  the  keep  and  the  west  or  great 
tower,  is  in  ruins:  this  tower,  winch  is  also  greatly  dilapidated,  ap- 
pears of  more  modern  construction  than  the  former,  and  is  proba- 
bly ai  the  tktie  of  the  Edwards.  Its  outward  form  is  circular ;  but 
the  inferior  b  somewhat  of  an  octangular  figure,  but  very  irregu* 
lar;  the  general  dimensions  being  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  twen- 
ty-five broad.  In  this  appears  to  have  been  die  great  kitchen;  the 
fire-pltce  is  still  distinguishable;  with  a  recess  and  loop-hole  on 
each  side:  here  was  a  small  door-way,  or  sally-port,  communicating 
with  i  sort  of  outer  ballium,  which  run  on  the  north-west  side, 
and  was  inclosed  by  an  outer  wall.  On  this  side  also,  and  rang- 
ing between  the  west  tower  and  north  or  Ladies'  tower,  were  the 
State  apartments.  The  Hall  was  a  magnificent  room  of  the  time 
of  Edward  the  First,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture €i  its  remains,  and  particularly  from  the  long,  slender  and 
narrow  windows.  This  apartment  was  sixty-five  feet  long,  and 
twenty-eight  feet  broad :  some  years  ago  it  contained  a  single  beam 
of  oak  *  without  knot  or  knarle,'  sixty-six  feet  long,  and  nearly  two 
feet  square  throughout  its  whole  length.  On  the  north-west  side 
is  the  great  fire-place;  and  behind  it,  projecting  into  the  outer 
ballium,  a  vast  mass  of  solid  stone-work,  or  kind  of  buttress 
which,  in  its  upper  part,  appears  to  have  had  some  little  apart- 
ment, or  guard-chamber.  • 

The  Hall  communicated  towards  die  north  with  a  kind  of  with- 
drawing or  retiring  room,  about  twenty-nine  feet  by  seventeen  and 
a  half,  <  in  which  appears  to  have  been  a  window  looking  into  the 
2  Hall 
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Hall*  From  tins  second  apartment,  a  passage  led  into  what  seems  to> 
have  beea  the  Great  State  Room,  which  was  fifyflve  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  twenty  broad.  At  me  upper  end,  or  that  toward*  the 
north,  are  two  beautiful  pointed  arches,  springing  from  a  well* 
wrought  octagon  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  resting 
on  corbels  at  the  sides:  here  seems  to  have  been  two  large  win** 
daws';  but  the  walls  are  so  much  broken,  or  closely  mantled  with-, 
ivy,  that  this  cannot  with  certainty  be  affirmed*  The  architecture, 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  or* 
Sixth.  At  the  north  angle  of  this  room  is  an  opening  leading  into  the 
north  or  Ladies'  tower,  which  is  so  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  high 
and  steep  precipice,  as  to  be  the  most  defensible  part  of  the  Cas* 
tie:  from  the  apartment  within,  which  is  a  neat  octagon  arch,  about 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  is  a  most  beautiful  view  over  the  adjacent 
country.  From  the  common  appellation  of  this  tower,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  having  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  fair 
sex.  Beyond  the  State  Room,  in  the  north-east  wall,  is  a  square 
recess,  and  loop-hole,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  the  lodg- 
ing and  seat  of  the  Warden. 

Such  is  the  general  construction  of  Goodrich  Castle;  but  almost 
every  part  has  yielded  to  the  iron  tooth  of  age,  and  to  the  more 
speedy  demolition  of  war.  The  ruins,  howeveY,  are  extremely 
grand;  the  massive  towers  are  finely  mantled  with  ivy;  and 
even  the  great  ditch  is  embellished  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
tall  forest  trees:  from  the  adjoining  grounds,  the  crumbling  tur- 
rets have  a  very  striking  and  interesting  effect ;  as  they  have  also 
when  seen  from  the  water,  from  which  the  view  has  been  truly 
characterized  as  one  of  the  grandest  upon  the  Wye:  the  prospects 
from  several  parts  of  the  Castle  itself  are  extremely  fine. 

Whoever  was  the  original  rounder  of  this  Castle,  "  whether 
Godricus  Dux,  who  witnessed  King  Canute's  charters,  or  any  chief-  . 
tain  prior  to  him,*  it  is  certain  that  the  earliest  authenticated  record 
concerning  it  at  present  known,  is  of  the  date  of  1204,  when*  it 
was  given  by  King  John  to  William  Strigul,  Earl  Marshall,  to  hold 
hj  the  service  of  two  knights  fees:  his  son,  Walter,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, - 
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broke,  died  here  in  the  year  1246.*  It  was  afterwards  conveyed 
by  a  female  to  William  de  Valeotia,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose 
third  son,  Aymer  de  Valance,  became  his  heir,  and  was  murdered 
in  France  in  1323.  From  him  it  passed  to  the  Talbots,  by  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  Comyn,  daughter  of  Joan,  his  second  sister, 
with  Sir  Richard,  afterwards  Lord  Talbot,  who  procured  the  license 
from  Edward  the  Third  to  have  a  prison  here.f  This  Richard 
was  a  renowned  soldier  and  statesman,  and  is  thought  to  have 
expended  a  considerable  part  of  the  ransoms  obtained  from  pri- 
soners taken  by  him  in  the  French  wars,  on  the  reparation  and 
improvement  of  Goodrich  Castle.  His  descendant,  John  Talbot, 
the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Castillon,  in  the  year  1453,  was  first  buried  at  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  his  titles,  on  the  monument 
there  raised  to  his  memory,  he  is  styled,  '  Lord  of  Goderich  and 
Orchenfield/  His  successors  were  equally  distinguished  for  bra- 
very, 

*  Brooke's  Catalogue,  p.  272. 

f  In  the  pedigree  of  the  Earl's  of  Shrewsbury,  given  in  Jacob's 
Peerage,  it  is  asserted,  that,  temp.  Edward  the  Third,  "Elizabeth 
Comyn,"  (wife  of  Richard  Talbot,)  who  is  there  said  to  be  one  of  the 
sisters  and  co-heirs  of  John,  Lord  Comyn,  "  was  forcibly  seized  at  Ken* 
nmgton,  in  Surrey,  by  Hugh  le  Despenser,  Earl  of  Winchester,  Hugh 
lc  Despenser,  Junior,  and  others,  and  first  carried  to  Woking,  and 
thence  to  Parfrith,  in  that  county,  and  so  detained  above  a  year;  during 
which  time  she  was,  by  menaces  of  death,  constrained  to  pass  her  ma- 
nor of  Pains  wick  e,  in  the  county  of  Glocester,  to  the  said  Earl;  and 
the  Castle  of  Goderich  to  Hugh,  the  younger,  to  them  and  their 
heirs."  Mr.  Grose,  who  seems  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment, has  by  so  doing  provoked  the  asperity  of  Mr.  Bonner;*  though 
the  latter,  in  defending  Jacob,  has  fallen  into  the  still  more  unpardona- 
ble error  of  making  the  Spensers  exist  at  least  thirty  years  after  they 
were  put  to  death !  The  date  of  this  event  is,  indeed,  a  sufficient  re- 
futation of  Jacob's  assertion,  as  it  now  stands;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  Spensers,  the  one  at  Bristol,  the  other 
at  Hereford,  that  Edward  the  Third  ascended  the  Throne. 

•  Ftnptctlie  Itinerary,  No.  II.  p.  9—1 1. 
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very,  and  were  frequently  employed  in  offices  of  great  trust: 
George,  the  sixth  Earl,  had  the  custody  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
committed  to  his  charge.  By  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Manners,  Earl 
of  Rutland,  his  first  wife,  he  had  issue  four  sons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  widow  to  Sir  William  Ca- 
vendish, whose  son  Henry  married  the  Lady  Grace,  one  of  the 
Earl's  daughters  by  his  first  wife.  About  this  time,  and  probably 
on  this  occasion,  the  Earl  procured  license  to  "  alien  the  Castle  of 
Goodrich,  the  manor  of  Urchenfield,  Goodrich,  Flanesford,  and  Ec- 
deswall,  and  the  hundred  of  «Wormelow,  with  their  appurtenances, 
&c.  to  Henry  Cavendish  and  Richard  Croke,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the 
said  Henry  ."•  That  these  places  were  really  alienated,  is  improbable ; 
as  Gilbert,  seventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  iu  possession  of  this 
Castle  and  Manor  at  the  period  of  bis  death,  in  the  fourteenth  of 
James  the'  First.f  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter  and  co-heiress, 
conveyed  them  in  marriage  to  Henry  de  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  in 
whose  family  they  continued  till  the  year  1740,  when,  on  the  death 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent,  they  were  sold  to  the  late  Admiral  Grif- 
fin, whose  son,  George  Griffin,  Esq.  is  now  owner."; 

In  the  Civil  Wars  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament, 
Goodrich  Castle  was  alternately  possessed  by  both  parties.  It  was 
first  seized  by  the  Parliament,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Royalists,  who  sustained  a  siege  of  nearly  six  weeks 
against  Colonel  Birch.  The  Colonel  began  the  siege  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  June,  l646.§  On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  Commons 
voted  eighty  barrels  of  powder,  out  of  the  stores  of  Oxford,  for 
carrying  on  the  service  against  Goodrich  Castle,  and  Ragland  Cas- 
tle.||  On  the  third  of  August,  as  appears  from  Whitelocke,1T  "  Co- 
lonel Birch  entered  some  of  the  works  of  Gotherich  Castle,  where- 
upon 

*  GougVs  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  448. 

f  Grose's  Antiquities,  Vol.  II.  p.  235. 

X  Perspective  Itinerary,  No.  II.  p.  12. 

$  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  2  J  8.  J  Commons'  Journals, 

%  Memorials,  p.  22X 
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npoo  the  garrison  hung  out  a  white  flag  for  parley,  which  Bird! 
perfused,  and  went  on  storming,  and  they  all  submitted  to  mercy. 
Id  the  Castle,  besides  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Lingea,  were  fifty 
gentlemen,  and  120  soldiers,  with  anas,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions." On  the  twenty4iftb,  the  Parliament  gave  orders  that  the 
Countess  of  Kent  should  be  informed,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
tor  demolishing  the  Castle,  and  that  '  on  the  demolishing  thereof, 
satisfaction  should  be  made  to  her/  On  the  first  of  March  fol- 
lowing, they  finally  resolved  that  the  Castle  should  be  totally  dis* 
garrisoned,  and  slighted:  the  breaches  in  the  laches'  Tower, 
which  is  the  most  effectually  ruined,  were  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  battering  of  the  cannon  during  the  siege. 

Within  the  Lordship  of  Goodrich,  in  a  fertile  vale  about  a  qua* 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  Castle  on  the  south,  are  the  remains  of 
FLA1SESFORD  PRIORY,  founded  by  Richard  Lord  Talbot,  in 
the  year  1347,  for  Black  Canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St  Ao» 
gostme.  Its  revenues  at  the  Dissolution,  were  estimated,  accord* 
ing  to  Speed,  at  151.  8s.  9d.  annually;  and  were  granted  in  the 
thirteenth  of  JHenry  the  Eighth,  to  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrews* 
tlury.  In  one  of  the  buildings,  now  used  as  a  barn,  and  which 
seems  to.  have  been  the  refectory  chapel,  are  some  neat  windows 
in  the  pointed  style. 

In  GOODRICH  Church,  which  stands  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  Priory  on  the  west,  is  a  curious  ancient  Tomb,  without  either 
inscription  or  arms,  but  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  raised 
m  memory  of  some  one  of  the  possessors  of  Goodrich  Castle.  l%e 
lower  part  is  evidently  of  greater  age  titan  the  upper,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  clumsy  pillars,  with  heavy  tomsses,  the  bases  and  capi* 
tab  being  in  the  same  style:  from  these  pillars  spring  pointed 
arches,  sustaining  a  plain  slab,  of  a  date  considerably  posterior  to 
the  style  of  the  columns.  The  Chalice  used  in  administering  the 
Sacrament  at  Goodrich,  has  a  singular  connexion  with  the  events 
of  the  Civil  War.    Tlie  then  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,*  was 

grandfather 

*  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  that  "  the  King  received  no  relief  that 
was  more  seasonable  or  acceptable,"  than  a  sum  which  this  clergyman 

bad 
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grandfather  to  Dean  Swift,  and  was  remarkably  zealous  in  hU  etv 
deavors  to  support  the  cause  of  Royalty.  This  drew  upon  him 
the  determined  enmity  of  the  advene  party :  in  March,  1646,  ho 
Was  ejected  from  his  living;  and  in  August  his  property  was  set 
opestered,  and  himself  imprisoned.  On  bis  liberation,  he  stiH 
continued  privately  to  pursue  the  duties  of  his  profession;  and 
tmvelling  from  house  to  house  among  bis  farmer  parishioners,  ho 
celebrated  the  eucharist  from  this  cup,  which  he  carried  about 
with  him  for  the  purpose.  He  died  in  1058 :  the  cup  was  after* 
wards  transmitted  to  his  grandson,  Dean  Swift,  who,  m  17  26, 
dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  Goodrich  Church  forever,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  engraven  on  the  bottom  of  the  Chalice,  and 
which  repeats  some  of  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  eastward  from  Goodrich,  are  the 
hon  Works  of  BISHOFs  WOOD  FURNACE,  above  which  a 
dam  baa  been  formed  by  a  small  stream,  that  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  whose  waters,  after  supplying  the  business  of  the  fur* 
uace,  foil  into  the  Wye  below.  Among  the  works  are  some  pow* 
erfiil  engines  for  stamping  the  ancient  scoria?,  &c  to  powder,  and 
which  is  here  re-manuihctured  to  considerable  advantage.  Great 
quantities  of  iron  ore,  brought  from  Lancashire,  are  smelted  at 
this  forge. 

From  this  point,  the  Wye  makes  a  sweep  of  nearly  four  miles 
into  Glocestershice;  but  the  space  inclosed  between  the  limits  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  over,  is  considered  as  a  part  of  Monmouth* 
fthice.  Within  this  area  is  the  little  Church  of  Welsh  Bicknob, 
and  the  old  mansion,  and  venewWe  woods,  of  CQURTF1£LI>, 

the 

had  collected  by  mortgaging  his  estate,  and  every  other  meant  in  his 
power,  and  with  which  he  repaired  to  Ragland  Castle,  whither  Hit 
Majesty  had  retired  after  the  Battle  of  Nasehy ;  "  where  his  distress 
was  very  great,  and  his  resources  entirely  cut  off.  The  Governor,  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  asked  bis  errand*  '  I  am  come/  said  he, '  to 
give  His  Majesty  my  coat.*  As  he  took  it  off,  the  Governor  pleasantly 
replied,  '  It  is  of  little  worth.* — '  Why  then,'  said  Swift,  '  take  my 
waistcoat  :*  and  this  being  ripped,  was  (bund  to  contain  300  broad  pieces 
of  gold/* 
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the  place,  according  to  a  current  tradition,  where  Henry  the  Fifth 
was  sent  from  Monmouth,  the  scene  of  his  birth,  to  be  nursed.0 

About  one  mile  from  Courtfield  to  the  west,  rises  the  com- 
manding eminence  called  COPPED-WOOD  HILL,  from  which 
the  prospects  are  extremely  fine,  and  of  considerable  extent. 
Here,  from  one  point,  at  a  little  building,  formerly  the  residence 
of  a  Warrener,  may  be  seen  parts  of  the  eight  counties  of  Here- 
ford, Monmouth,  Salop,  Worcester,  Glocester,  Glamorgan,  Bre- 
con, and  Radnor.  The  diversity  of  the  scenery  makes  the  views 
from  this  hill  uncommonly  interesting. 

The  prospects  on  the  Wye,  between  RAVEN'S  CUFF  and  Sy- 
mond'sYate,  are  exceedingly  striking;  they  gradually  increase  in 
interest  as  the  river  is  descended,  and  unfold  an  immense  mass  of 
rocks  of  great  height,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  extent.  In  some  places 
the  rocks  are  crested  or  shrouded  by  the  deep  foliage  of  primae- 
val oaks;  in  others  the  cliffs  assume  the  sullen  port  of  a  ruined  and 
mighty  Castle,  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  human  patience  or  ex- 
ertion to  construct ;  and  to  which  the  implacable  genius  of  Chivalry 
seems  to  have  retired,  to  keep  the  deep  silence  of  despair  in  the 
midst  of  congenial  gloom.  The  shore  on  the  opposite  side  is 
more  level;  and  from  this  cause  the  bold  effect  of  the  rocks  is 
greatly  increased. 

At  SYMOND**  YATE,  or  Rock,  the  Wye  veers  suddenly  to 
the  north,  and  then  flowing  in  a  semicircular  course,  again  turns 
off  to  the  south,  till  it  reaches  the  New  Weir,  and  once  more 
changes  its  direction  to  the  south-west.  The  most  narrow  part  of 
this  peninsula  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  extent,  though  the  space 
infolded  by  the  river  is  between  six  and  seven  miles.  The  bird's- 
eye  view  from  this  eminence  is  extremely  pleasing:  the  interest  is 
considerably  increased  by  an  ancient  Encampment  that  crowns  the 

summit, 

*  The  Cradle  in  which  the  Royal  Infant  was  rocked,  it  yet  preserved 
as  an  invaluable  relique.  It  became  an  honorary  perquisite  to  one  of  the 
rockers,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  of  Newland,  in 

Glocestershire :  on  his  death  it  was  given  to Whitehead,  Esq.  of 

French  Hay,  near  Bristol  A  view  of  it  has  been  engraved  in  Bonner's 
Itinerary. 
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attmmit,  and  bj  the  contiguity  of  the  iron- works  at  the  Net*  Weir* 
.The  tremendous  sounds  of  the  vast  hammers  happily  coincide  .with 
the  character  of  the  scenery: .  where  Nature  is  so  grand  in  her  do* 
sign,  the;  effect  is  much  heightened  by  whatever  awakens  cone* 
spondent  sensations  in  the  mind.      . 

-  The  Cascade  of  the  NEW.  WEIR,  which  intersects  the  channel 
of  the  river  between  Symond's  Yate  and  the  Doward  Hills*  has 
.been  selected  by  tourists  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and.  majestic 
scenes  upon,  the  Wye,,  as  it  gains  superior  advantage  from  acckfen*. 
.tal  accompaniments.  In,  Whateley's  Observations  on  Modern  Gar- 
dening, one  of  the  most  scientific,  as  well  as  first  published  essays 
on  that  subject,  is  a  very  animated  description  of  this  spot;  and 
.which,  as  the  scenery  and  adjuncts  are  still  the  same,  is  here  tran- 
.scribed.  "A  scene  at  the  New  Weir  on  the,  Wye,  which  in  itself 
A  truly  great  and  awful,  so  far  .from,  being  disturbed,  becomes 
-.more  -interesting  and  important*  by  the  business  to  which  it  is 
idestined.  It  is  a  chasm  between  two  high  ranges  of  hill,  that  rise 
^almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water:  the  rocks  on  the  sides  are 
(most)y  heavy  masses,  and  their  colour  is  generally  browns  but 
,bere  and  there  a  pale  craggy  shape  starts,  up  to  a  vast  height  Above 
the  .rest,  unconnected,  broken,  .and  bare:  large  trees  frequently 
force  out  their  way*  amongst  them;  .and  many  of  them  stand  far 
.back  in  the.  covert,  where  their  natural  dusky  hue  is  deepened  by 
the  shadow  that  overhangs  them.  The  river,  too>  as  it  retires, 
loses,  itself  in  woods,  which  .close  immediately  above,  then  rise 
thick  and  high,  and  darken  the  water*  In  'the  midst  of  all  this 
gloom  is  an  Iron  Forge,  covered  with  a  black  cloud  of  smoke, 
.and  surrounded  with  hat&hurned  ore,  with  coal  sud  with  cinders: 
the  fuel  for  it  is  brought  down  a  path,  worn  into  steps  narrow  and 
steep,  and  winding  among  precipices;  and  near  it  is  an  open  space 
of  barren  nutor,  about  which  are  scattered  tbe  huts  of  the  work- 
men. It  stands  close  to  the  cascade  of  the  Weir,  where  the  agitation 
of  the  current  b  increased  by  large  fragments  of  rocks,  which  have 
been  swept  down  by  floods  from  the  tanks,  or  shivered  by  tem- 
pests from  the  brow;  and  the  sullen  sound,  at  stated  intervals, 
of  the  strokes  from  the  great  hammer  in  the  forge,  deadens  the 
Vol.  VI.  Aug.  1805.  L  1  roar 
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roar  of  the  watoMall:*  Just  below  it,  wfaRe  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  fftiU  continues,  a *wy  is  carried  across  it;  and  lower down, 
*be  fishermen  use  little  round  bouts,  called  truckles,  (coracles,)  Ine 
-moons,  perhaps,  of  the  widen*  British  nastgatioo,  which  the  lead 
motion  will  overset,  and  the  slightest  touch  nay  destroy.  All  the 
iemp ldyroents of  the  people  seem  to  require  either  exertion  or  each 
njon;  and  ihe  Ideas  of  fcrceorrf  dodger,  wltieh  attend  diem,  give 
to.  the  scene  an  animation  untuMMrn  to  the  eolmwy,  though  per- 
fectly OMnpatiMe  with  the  widest  romantic  atoation.'t 

The  eminence  called  the  GREAT  DOWARD,  raestetnenortb- 
'westrf tynond's  Yate,  bearing  on  its  brow  the  vemabi  of  an  an* 
4ient  Encampment,  called  King  Akthur's  Hall; from  wbkfa  the 
•ground  gently  declines  to  the  river.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  west, 
03  the  LITTLE  DOWARD  HILL;  and  on  tl*  summit  of  thbalea, 
JOJelrestigesof  an  aneient  Camp;  hereabouts,  according  to  Qibeoaft 
Camden,  broad  arrow-heads  bate  been  found ;  and  in  a  place 
which  •earned  to  have  been  arched  over,  an  almost  entire  human 
skeletou  was  discovered,  "  whose  joints  were  pretended  to  br  twice 
4he  length  of  those  of  the  present  race.";  Near  the  abort  reach, 
eaiied  &.  Martina-Pool,  said  to  be  the  deepest  spot  on  the  Wre, 
that  river  inaily  quits  this  county,  and  enters  Menaaootbahir*. 
•  FEMBRIDGE  CASTLE,  in  the  pariah  of  Webb-Newton,  » 
petitioned  as  early  as  the  seventh  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  Wi- 
Mun  LordCantilupe  was  its  Governor.  In  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign,  it  was  held  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Dynmore;  and 
aferwards  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby;  ft> 
,lhe  time  of  Elizabeth,  after  pissing  through  the  bands  of 
-**~-  Baynhara,  who  was  attainted  of  treason,  it  was  purchased 

by 

*  •—  The  heavy  wheel  moves  gonad  j 
And  ever  and  again,  lets  fall  the  loud  . 
And  awful  hammer,  that  confounds  the  ear, 
And  makes  the  firm  earth  shake. 

Dr.  Hurdu*s  Village  Curate. 

f  Observations,  &c.  p.  1 10. 

$  Goughfs  Additions  to  the  Britannia,  Vol  U.  p.  448;   •  l 
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by  David  Baker,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Walter  Fye,  Sen.  The  but 
Sir  Walter  Pyc  again  disposed  of  this  estate  to  George  KeniWt, 
<5*nt  who  repaired  the  ruins  with  timber,  and  made  it  habitable, 
«•  it  was  m  1675.*  Hie  Cattle  b  now  wholly  demolished,  together 
with  an  tttfeming  Chapel;  and  the  Park  has  been  ploughed  up, 
nod  cultivated* 

A  considerable  district  in  the  southern  part  of  Herefordshire, 
was  formerly  eompmhended  by  the  name  of  ARGENFELDE* 
ImcmNFKLD,  or  Urchen field:  die  former  is  the  appellation 
winch  it  bean  m  the  Domesday  Book;  the  latter  are  variations  of 

*  later  period*  «  Hcrdu&Uf  says  Ldand,  « is  a  grtat  Lwdshsp 
tosgiag  to  the  Erie  of  Shrewisbiry,  and  lieth  betwixt  Monemuth 
and  Herfoid,  about  2  mfles  from  eehe  of  them:  on  the  one  side 
mUmtur  Vagajlu.  Ercbeufesd  is  very  full  of  enclosures,  and  of 
come  and  wnede."t  This  tract  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  the 
year  905,  and  Camalac,  a  British  Bishop,  made  prisoner 

"  The  King,"  says  the  Domesday  Book,  "  baa  m  Arcasftldt, 
S€0  men,  mines  four,  who  hold  73  content  with  their  men,  and 
pay  for  custom  41  pints  of  honey,  and  20s.  in  lieu  of  the  sheep 
which  they  ased  to  furnish,  and  10s.  smoke  money,  (fwnagium,) 
and  no  other  toll  or  custom,  except  serving  in  the  King's  army  if 
inquired.  If  a  freeman  dies  there,  the  King  has  his  hone  and 
oruis;  and  ifa  villain,  one  ox.  King  Gryffin  and  BJein  ravaged  this 
tract  in  the  Confessor's  reign;  and  therefore  the  state  of  it  at  that 
thne  cannot  be  ascertained/! 

•  The  ninety  six  men  here  spoken  of,  observes  Mr.  Gough,  were 
considered  by  Mr.  Blount,  "  to  be  iibcri  homines,  yet  such  as  held 

LI  2  in 

•  Googh's  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol  IL  p.  401. 

t  Itm*  Vol.  V.  p.  0. 

I  Gouges  Camden,  Vol.  II.  >  442.    "  Bishop  Godwin  supposes 

this  was  Cimcliauc,  or  Camclcgsac,  Biihop  of  Landaff;  or,  as  Matthew 

of  Westminster  says,  Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  among  whom  he  was 

taken,  and  afterwards  ransomed  by  King  Edward  the  Elder  for  40L" 

Md.  •      '    •  ■     ■' 

§  Domesday  Book,  foL  J81. 
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in  gavelkind ;  and  the  seventy-three  ploughs  with  their  men,  he  look- 
ed upon  as  their  villani;  and  that  both  held  all  their  lands  hi  this 
territory  in  gavel-kind,  which  are  so  continued  to  this  day.  Hiey 
were  free  from  payments  and  customs  anciently  imposed  upon  the 
test  of  the  nation,  because  as  a  special  remark  it  is  said,  nee  dant 
geldam  aut  aliam  consuetudinem;  unless  it  be  to  march  in  the 
-King's  army  when  they  are  commanded ;  yet  paying,  as  the  rest  of 
Wales  did,  their  talu-fivch,  and  talu-fum;  this  last  being  ttkefurn- 
agiwn  above  mentioned,  a  payment  for  fire,  and  elsewhere  called 
smoke*silver;  which  is  still  paid  to  the  lords  of  manors  in  Wales, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  to  the  minister  of  the  parish.  They 
had  the  chief  honor  in  the  army  given  them;  they  led  the  van  to 
fight,  and  brought  up  the  rear  in  its  retreat.  They  have  within 
their  circuits,  a  liberty  to  arrest  for  any  sum  whatsoever;  and  who- 
ever purchases  lands  there,  may  bequeath  them  to  whom  he  pleases, 
as  it  was  adjudged  inter  Martinstow  and  Gloditba,  twentieth  of 
Edward  the  First.    ' 

"  The  wife  here  hath  the  moiety  of  her  husband's  lands  for  her 
dower;  nor  is  here  any  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony:  besides,  the 
King's  writ  runs  not  here,  as  it  was  adjudged  in  the  satire  King 
Edward's  time,  and  thus  recorded : '  Homines  Hundredi  de  Irckcn- 
feld  a  tempore  quo  non  extat  memoria  placiiaverunt  et  placita  sua 
habuerunt  de  omnibus  placitis  qua  ad  coronam  pertinent  sive  de  ajh 
pelts  sive  de  transgressumibus  contra  pacem  regis  solwnmodo  coram 
vicecotnite  Hereford,  et  non  coram  aliquibus  aliis  justiciariisJ 
This  was  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  appeal  made  in  derogation  of  the 
privilege  of  Irchinfeld  before  the  Justices  itinerant;  bnt  the  judg- 
ment was,  '  Ideo  appellum  remittitur  in  Hundredo  pradicto.3  In 
this  record  it  is  called  Hundredum,  but  in  several  other  pleadings, 
Libert  as,  de  Irchenfeld :  and  in  case  where  any  of  the  inhabitants 
were  impleaded  out  of  the  liberty,  the  Balli-out  libertatis  de  Ir- 
chenfeld cfune,  and  claimed  those  immunities,  which  were  always 
allowed.  They  have  ajso  a  formal  way  of  judicature  of  their  own, 
after  the  British  fashion:  the  Steward,  with  bis  officers  belonging 
to  the  court)  being  seated,  there  are  certain  chiefs,  among  them, 
who  hold  their  lands  of  the  lord  by  suit  and  doom,  in  the  court  of 

-  this 
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tfak  his  liberty,  and  are  therefore  called  doonumen;  that  is,  men  of 
judgment,  or  such  who  are  to  judge  of  matters  in  controversy:  ac- 
cordingly in  the  Quo  Warranto  rpll  of  lrchenfeld,  twentieth  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  it  is  recorded,  that "  JuraH  hundredorum  de  fychen- 
feld,  Wefibeter,  et  Greytre,  dicunt  quod  Botholin  qui  tenuit  till  am 
de  Comboglin  solebat  facere  tsectam  ad  hundred  predict,  etcsse  unus 
Doonuman  de  eodem  hundredo,'  &c.  And  whereas  the  King  had 
three  Churches  within  this  liberty,  the  Priests  of  those  Churches 
were  bound  to  cany  the  King's  messages  into  Wales;  and  each  of 
them  were  to  spy  two  masses  every  week  for  the  King;  as  appears 
by  the  Domesday  Book. 

"  The  learned  author  before  cited,  affirms  also,  that  he  .has  seen, 
a  record,,  wherein  these  inhabitants  of  lrchenfeld  are  said  to  be 
left,  as  it  were,  to  their  own  liberty,  and  to  be  extra  comitatum; 
that  is,  not  bound  up  to  any  strictness  by  the  country  laws.  Last*, 
ly,  the  tenure  whereby  they  hold  their  lands  is  gavel-kind,  which 
is  a  partition  among  all  female  children,;  with  this  difference  only 
to  the  eldest  son,  that  certain  principals,  as  they  call  them,  pass  to 
him  as  heir-looms,  and  are  not  subject  to  partition;  such  as  the 
best  beast*  the  best  bed  and  furniture,  the  best  table,  &c.  which, 
tenure,  and  those  other  enumerated  customs,  they  do  for  the  most 
part  still  retain,  as  derived  to  them*  from  great  antiquity,  even  be-, 
fore  the  Norman  Conquest;  for  they  are  recorded  to  have  been 
Consuctudines  Walemium  tempore  regit  Edwardi  Confessoris.^ 

LI  3  It 

•  Gough's  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol  II.  p.  447.  "  Theie  customs 
were  at  follow :  if  any  stole  from  the  Welsh,  a  man,  or  woman,  horse, 
ax,  or  cow,  he  was,  on  conviction,  to  restore  the  thing  stolen,  and  for- 
feit 20t.  but  for  a  sheep,  or  bundle  ofmanipuli,  (i.  e.  clothes,)  2s.  Who- 
ever killed  one  of  the  King's  men,  and  fled,  was  to  forfeit  to  the  King 
20s.  for  the  murder,  and  10s.  forfeit — if  the  man  belonged  to  a  thane; 
the  forfeit  to  the  man's  master  was  to  be  10s.  If  one  Welshman  killed 
another,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  were  to  meet,  and  plunder  the 
goods  of  the  murderer  and  his  relations,  and  burn  their  houses,  till  the 
body  was  buried  about  noon  of  the  following  day :  the  King  was  to  have 
bis  third  of  the  booty,  and  all  the  rest  was  to  remain  to  them.  Who- 
ever 
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It  appears  also,  from  Blount,  tint  it  was  presented,  that,  eo*' 
truly  to  their  liberty,  their  men  wme  by  the  chiefs  carritd  to  the 
Castle  of  Hereford,*  when  they  bad*  prison  and  gate-house  of 
their  own  for  the  puntsbment  of  offenders  at  Goodrich  Cusftt, 
"  which  is  as  the  dtps**  Barom*,  at  Libertati**  This  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Leland,  who  observes,  that  "they  carry  their  prisoners  to 
Camel  Goderyce,  somwbat  out  of  Erehynlyld,  but  longing  to  Ike 
Erie  of  Sbrewsbyri  *  Tins  region,  or  "  liberty  of  Vrckenfieid, 
continued  in  the  Crown  till  Edward  the  Third's  time,  when  that 
King,  in  the-  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  Richard  TaJ- 
bot,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  in  exchange  for  the 
manor  of  Hertingfordbury,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  the  land 
and  hnndred  of  Ircfaenfeld,  and  the  manor  of  Wormlow,  and  the 
manor  and  services  of  Reynold  Grey  for  the  manor  of  Wilton,  and 
of  Thomas  Ganworth  for  the  manor  of  Kroger .wf 

The  district  of  Irehimield  frequently  occurs  in  Welsh  writings 
by  the  name  of  Vrging,  and  is  stated  to  have  anciently  been  go* 
veraed  by  independent  Sovereigns.  It  seems  to  have  been  more 
extensive  than  is  recorded  by  Leland,  and  probably  included  AH- 
conivm  as  its  capital.    At  present  there  is  no  hnndred  of  the  name 


ever  was  charged  with  firing  a  house,  and  could  not  clear  himself  by 
forty  compurgators,  was  to  forfeit  20s.  to  the  King.  Whoever  wasxon- 
vkted  of  concealing  one  pint  of  honey -in  the  cuitom,  was  to  forfeit  &ye 
pints  for  one,  if  his  lands  yielded  so  much.  If  the  Sheriff  called  them 
to  tie  shirp-inotj  six  or  seven  of  the  best  were  to  go  with  him;  and  who- 
ever refused  to  go  on  summons,  was  to  forfeit  2s.  or  aa  ox  to  the  King, 
et  guide hmdrei  remand  was  to  pay  as  much :  and  the  like  fine  for 
disobeying  the  Sheriff's  precept  to  go  with  him  into  Wales;  for  if  the 
Sheriff  did  not  go,  no  one  else  need.'*    Ibid. 

« 
*  "  Inter  presentations  kundrcdi  de  WormeUya:,  Juratores  presen- 
tart  quod  vicecomites  capere  faciunt  hominef  de  Rundredo  predicto  per 
ptdictamenta  ct  ducere  eo*  ad  castrum  Herefordie,  et  tenet*  cot  donee) 
tnemfecerutrt  contra  libertatem  ittius  hundredi. 

f  GouglTs  Camden,  Vol.  IL  p.  448. 
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«rf  Imhiofiekh  but  the  deanery  ?o  eaUed,  includer  "  ^  whole 
hundred  of  Wormelow,  and  one  perish  in  Webtree.''* 

ST.  WEONARDS  derives  its  name  from  the  dedication  of  it* 
Church  to  the  British  Saint  of  that  name,  whose  figure,  represented 
«san  old  man  sustaining  a  book  and  an.  ov  was  formerly  »•*!** 
north  chancel  window.  Several  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  A/iaor?, 
.who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  were  seated  at  TaiAOer  ja 
this  parish,  lie  buried  here. 

.  On  a  commanding  eminence  between  Miclmet-Chinrch  and  Pens 
gethley,  is  aa  ancient  square  C4MP,  called  GEfiR  COPP;  and 
hardly,  two  miles  distant,  on  a  lull,  to  the  northeast,  is  another^ 
but  smaller  Camp,  called  CARADOC,  or  corruptly,  CRADOCK, 
which  is  also  the  name  of  a  seat  here,  belonging  to  the  Digbj  £»* 
mily.  The  Manor-House  is  a  venerable  building,  pleasantly  sra> 
ated  on  the  bank  rising  above  the  Wye;  the  .scenery  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 

LLANFROTHER  was  tlie  site  of  an  ancient  College,,  n* 
corded  to  have  been  founded,  with  eleven  others,  cady  in  the.nuth 
century,  by  St  Dubricuis,  Archbishop  of  Caerieoa,  and  King  of 
Urging.  *  In  the  fore-mentioned  region  of  UrdicnfieM/'  observes 
Taylor,  in  his  History  of  Gavelkind,  "  is  a  certain  parish  catted 
JZtn-tfaa,  commonly  Hektjlanjj,  which  in  theEugJish  tongue 
signifies  the  Old  Church;  and  in  certain  pastures. belonging  to. 9 
form  in  that  parish,  there,  h\  a  place  which  to  this  day.  is  called 
Uan-frav*wr,  which  is  as  much  *s  to  say,  the  Church  or  Convent 
of  the  Brethren;  the  rite  whereof  wasuponasmaUbil^.nothatf^ 
mile  distant  from  Hentland;  the  ruins  of  which  placet  wty  its  olc\ 
foundations,  are  yet  to  he  seen,  and  was  a  place  dedicated  to  hply 
use:  there  it  was  that  the  great  College  for  one-  handled  student^ 
was  founded  by  St  Dubricuis,  the  Prince  of  this  region,  (to  repe^ 
the  progress  of  Pejagian  heresie,)  who  succeeded  his.  grand-fethwf 
Pibanus,  King  of  Ergin,  the  old  name  of  Urchenfield,  and  in  tha 
days  of  King  Arthur  was  made  Archbishop  of  Caerleon/'f    The 

LI  4  foundations 

*  Gough't  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  448. 
t  Hbc.  of  Gevcl-kmd,  p*  b<k  Hit.  166X 
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foundations  of  extensive  buildings  may  still  be  traced  here  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  west-' 
em  bank  of  the  Wye;  but  all  the  materials  that  were  above  ground, 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  walls,  &c.  even  part  of  the1 
foundations  themselves,  have  been  dug  up  within  memory  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  adjacent  fields  bear  the  names  of  the  ivc* 
thcr-Town  Field,  and  Behind-Tovm. 

The  land-holders,  or  brinkers,  on  this  part  of  the  river,  within' 
the  liberty  of  Irchenfield,  possess  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  '  Frbb 
Water/  as  that  part  of  tlie  Wye  is  catted  which  lies  between 
Holm-Lacey  and  Strangford,  "  provided  they  expose  the  salmon, 
and  other  fish  that  are  caught,  for  sale,  upon  a  board  fixed  up  in 
the  Hereford  turnpike-road,  between  Ltan-trother  and  Horewithy." 
About  forty  years  ago,  this  custom  was  enforced  by  the  manor- 
court  of  Worraelow,  and  the  fishermen  ordered  to  carry  their  fish 
to  this  board,  that,  "  any  woman  big  with  child,  or  poor  person, 
might  have  as  small  a  piece  as  a  pound/'  This  order  was  proba- 
bly made  merely  to  try  the  right :  the  board  on  which  the  fish' 
were  exposed,  has  been  taken  down  about  ten  or  twelve  years* 

HAREWOOI>  is  an  ancient  residence  of  the  Hoskyns  family; 
and  now  the  seat  of  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns,  Bart  The  Mansion 
is  a  plain  structure;  but  has'  been  much  improved j  and  partly  re- 
built, by  the  present  owner.  The  Park  is  well  wooded,  and  con- 
tains some  very  fine  timber.  In  this  precinct,  some  authors  have 
placed  the  scene  of  the  tragical  death  of  Earl  Ethelwold,  supposed 
to  have  been  assassinated  by  King  Edgar,  for  his  conduct  with  re* 
spect  to  the  feir  Bflida.f 

On  the  summit  of  ACONBURY  HILL,  a  bold  and  extensive 
eminence,  partly  covered  with  young  wood,  and  commanding  si 
delightful  view  over  the  adjacent  country,  are  the  traces  of  a  huge' 
Camp,  of  a  square  form :  the  rampart  on  the  east  side  is  very  con- 
spicuous, '  This  was  probably  a  summer  camp  of  the  Romans, 

At 

*  Bonner's  Perspective  Itinerary,  p.  1 9,  20. 

.|  See  under  Tavistock,  Volf  IV.  p.  317* 
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At  the  neighbouring  village  of  ACONBURY,  wis  aNoNNBBY' 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  aud  endowed  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  by  Margery,  wife  of  Walter  de  Lacy.  The  Clff* 
fords,  one  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  buried  here,  were  consi-; 
derable  benefactors  to  this  house;  its  revenues,  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution,  were  estimated  at  751. 7s.  5d|.  annually*  This  estate* 
is  now  the  property  of  Guy's  Hospital,  it  having  been  purchased, 
with  Wilton  Castle,  and  other  estates  in  this  county  belonging  to 
the  Lords  Chandos,  some  time  in  the  last  century.  Tht  Charidotf 
family  obtained  it  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Brydges,'  Knt  and 
Bart,  with  the  heiress  of  the  Pearlit  of  Dewsall;  into  which  family 
also,  it -had  been  conveyed  by  an  heiress,  descended  from  Hugh 
Parry,  who  had  purchased  it  from  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Nunnery  have  been  fitted  up  as  a  farm-house.  Some 
stone  coffins  preserved  in  the  Nun's  Chapel,  have  been  engraved 
for  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

MEEND  PARK,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Symmonds,  Barf, 
ranges  under  the  west  side  of  Saddlebow  Hill.  The  mansion  is  a 
large  plain  structure  of  brick;  the  grounds  afford  some  rich  and 
well-wooded  scenery. 

At  KILPECK  was  an  ancient  Castle,  and  Cell  of  Bekk* 
IHCTINBS :  the  former  was  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of 
Kilpec,  who  obtained  it  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  Wale* 
raws,  who  lived  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First.  "  The 
Castle  of  Kilpek,  by  Herchenfeld,"  says  Leland,  "  now  longeth  to 
theErieof  Orrnond:  sum  ruines  of  the  walls  yet  stand.  The  Priory 
stood  from  the  Castle  a  quarter  of  a  mile.'9  This  was  subordinate 
to  St.  PeterY  at  Glocester,  to  which  the  Church  had  been  given 
by  Hugh  FmvWilliam,  an  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Kilpec:  "  it  waa 
suppressed  in  Thomas  Spofford,  Bishop  of  Hereford's  time,  and 
clerly  united  to  Glocester."t 

At  KENTCHURCH,  bordering  on  Monmouthshire,  is  the 
pleasant  seat  of  John  Scudaniore,  Esq.  who  has  represented  the" 

citv 

•  Had  MSS.  No.  6720,  soL 
t  M-  Wo.  Vol  VIII.    See  aUo  Vol  V, 
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atg  of  Hereford  in  sis  or  seven  successive  parliaments*  The  Bufc 
is  between  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference,  end  curtains  some 
fine  timber.  In  Lefamd's  Itinerary,  this  place  is  called  PtncktTtktz 
and  affirmed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  eldest  House  of  the  Escuedaimmrs. 
.  At  EWIAS  HAROLD,  on  an  eminence  bounded  on  the  nostbr 
east  by  a  small  stream,  which  Alls  into  the  Dose  about  a  mike  be* 
low,  was  an  ancient  Castle,  now  demolished,  formerly  the  beat! 
of  the  Lordsjiip  of  Ewias  Harold,  which  Leland  describes  as  "  a. 
mie  in  breadth  wber  it  is  narrowest,  and  most  in  length  two  miles; 
k  bathe  goode  come,  grasse,  and  woode."*  This  Castle  was 
founded  previously  to  the  Conquest j  and,  according  to  the  Dosses? 
day  Book,  was  "  re-fortified  by  Alured  de  Marleburg."  Dugdale 
says,  that  this  fortress  was  built  by  William  Fitz-Osbocne,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  after  the  Conquest;  but  this  affirmation  the  above  es* 
tract  proves  to  be  inaccurate.  The  statement  of  Leland  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  truth :  he  observes,  "  the  fame  goetb,  that  Kyngt 
Harold  bad  a  bastard  namyed  Harold,  and  of  this  Harold  part 
of  £wh>  was  named  Ems  Harold.— The  fame  is,  that  the  Castell 
of  Map-Herald  was  buildid  of  Harold  afore  he  was  Kynge;  and 
when  he  overcam  the  Waltchc  men,  Harold  gave  tins  Castle  to  his 
bastard.  Great  parte  of  Mapherald  Castell  is  yet  standby,  aul 
a  Chapdle  of  Seat  Nicholas  in  it.  Ther  was  suaattyae  a  Parke 
by  the  Castell :  the  Castk  stondythe  on  a  mene  billet 

Harold,  Lord  of  Ewias,  according  to  Mr*  Gough,  was  the  son 
of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  father  of  Robert,  founder  of 
Pore  Abbey;  but  Leland  says,  that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  Ha? 
rokrs  bastard.  "  This  Robert  had  issue,  Robert.  Tbe  second 
Robert  had  one  dowghtar,  caullyd  Sibille  Ewias,.  married  to  Sir 
Jtobert  Tregoz,  a  Norman.  Robert  Tregoz  had  issue,  John  Tie* 
goz:  this  John  Tregoz  married  Lord  WiUkm  Cautelupet  DowgJ*. 
tar  caufy'd  Julia,  sistar  to  Thomas  Cautelupe,  Bishop  of  Herforde, 
Chancellor  to  Henry  the  Third.  John  Tregoz  bad  by  Julia,  2 
dowghtar* ;  Clarence,  married  to  John,  Lord  de  la  Ware;  and 
Sibille,  married  to  Guliam  de  Grandesono.— Tregoz  and  Graunson 

were 
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she  last  Ibatwef*  men  of  any  grta  te  esttoMftlon  that  dwetfyd 
in  Kfayhirit.  Joban  Beancfaamp,  Lady  of  Bergeveny,  bowght 
of  Dels  W*  and  Gitansotf,  Mapehmart  Castell.— Tber  is  a  ▼*.  > 
bge  by  the  Castle  csuUyd  £w  Bardie,  to  Hie  whiche  was  a 
PfciOBlft,  or  ceH  of  Blake  Monks,  tnmslatyd  from  Dii/ewe  (Dew. 
las)  village,  a  myle  and  upper  on  the  broke.  Doles  village  longed 
to  Harold.  Fi/tta  Htnxldi  fbundyd  this  at  Doles:  Roberta  Tre- 
go* translated  k  from  Doles  to  Mapheralt:  it  was  a  cell  to  Grto- 
coster.'*  The  revenues  of  this  establishment  having  greatly  de- 
creased, the  monks  were  finally  removed  to  Glocester  in  1333, 
and  their  possessions  united  to  those  of  8tf  Peter's  Abbey,  to  which 
the  Church  here  had  been  given  early  in  the  twelfth  century, 

PORE  ABBEY,  so  named  from  hs  situation  on  the  river  Dote, 
was  founded  for  Cistercian  Monks,  by  Robert,  Lord  of  Ewias, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  or  begmnfog  of 
that  of  King  Stephen;  in  whose  third  year,  various  gifts  were 
made  to  tins  Abbey,  by  Harold  de  Ewias,  lather  of  the  above 
Robert,  Besides  the  valuable  endowments  made  by  die  founder, 
considerable  benefactions  were  bestowed  by  other  eminent  pes* 
socages;  and  King  John  increased  the  possessions  of  the  monks, 
by  a  giant  of  all  the  land  between  the  Dure  river  and  a  rivulet 
called  fnvelbiuok.  His  successor,  Henry  -the  Tnifd,  was  also* 
esteemed  a  benefactor,  from  having  confirmed  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  all  the  grants,  charters,  and  donations,  that  had  been  made 
t6  the  Abbey  from  the  period  of  its  foundation.  The  monks  haw 
tog  thus  acquired  extensive  possessions,  and  become  very  affluent,' 
began  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  Church;  but  the  expenses  hav- 
ing exceeded  their  estimate,  they  procured  an  hortatory  letter 
from  Peter  de  Aqua-BUnca,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  which  arf 
abatement  of  twenty  days  penance  was  promised  to  all  those  who 
would  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  the  said  structure.  Thuf 
indulgence  proved  effectual;  and  the  Church  was  completed  in  a 
very  elegant  manner  to  the  Pointed  style,  Tht  Abbey  continued 
fp  flourish  from  this  period  tiB  the  Dissolution  of  the  lesser  Mo- 

nasteries^ 
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msterjes,  its.  inmates  having  appropriated  to  themselves  many  o£ 
the  bona  spirituals  of  the  neighhouring  parishes.  .  TMr  mode  of' 
effecting  this,  says  Bishop  Rennet,.' was  to  prevail  upon  the  in- 
cumbent to  receive  or  embrace  their  order,  and  to  bring  his  church 
with  him;  allowing  him,  in  return,  a  pensfoa  for  life,  provided 
that  he  suffered  them  to  apply  the  fruits  of  bis  benefice  to  their 
own  use.'  At  the  time  of  its  suppression,  the  revenues  of  this 
Abbey  were,  according  to  Dugdale,  estimated  at  the  annual  va- 
lue of  1011.  5s.  2d.  but  Speed  records,  the  yearly  income  at 
118l.Os.2d/  .  - 

Several  of  the  Abbots  of  Dore  became  highly  celebrated  from 
their  talents  both  in  religious  and  civil  employments.  Among, 
the  most  eminent  characters  of  his  age,  was  Abbot  Adams*  who, 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  was  educated  in  this  monastery.  In 
his  studies,  he  intermiugled  the  lighter  pursuits  of  life  with  the. 
mor$  serious;  but  never  permitted  the  hours  which  be  dedicated, 
to  poetry*  music,  and  philosophy,  to  interfere  with  those  devotqd 
to  the  exercises  of  piety.  His  regularity  in  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious duties,  and.  general  proficiency  in  the  sciences,  occasioned 
his  feUow  monks  to  make  choice  of  him  as  their  superior.  The 
wisdom  of  this  choice  was  evinced  by  his  conduct  in  a  controver- 
sy which  he  entered  into,  soon  after  his  election,  with  Silvester. 
Oirald,  a  person  of  considerable  teaming  and  eminence  among 
the  secular  clergy;  and  in  which  he  vindicated  the  Cistercian 
Monks  from  the  charges  of  ignorance,  avarice,  and  concupiscence, 
which  had  been  brought  against  them  by  Girald. 

Another  instance  of  the  extreme  discipline,  piety,  and  learning, 
which  the.  Beiyarjines,  or  reformed  Cistercians,  cultivated,  amidst 
a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  in  religious  houses,  inay  be 
found  in  the  person  of  Caducan,  or,  Cadwgan,  who  was  descend- 
ed from  a  very  ancient  British  race,  and,  for  his  attainments  in 
the  sciences,  and  knowledge  in  divinity,  was  promoted,  by  King 
John,  to  the  See  of  Bangor,  in  the  year  J215.  Having  enjoyed 
this  dignity  nearly  twenty-one  years,  he  resigned  it,  by  permission 
of"  Pope  Gregory,  in  1236,  and  laying  aside  his  pontifical  robes, 
assumed  the  humble  garb  of  a  monk  in  this  Abbey,  and  spent 

the 
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4be  renfebder  of 'his  days' in  meditation  and  prayer:  here,  also, 
he  composed  a  book  of  Homilies.  Another  celebrated  Abbot  of 
this  house  was  Richard  Stradd,  who  was  likewise  the  author  of 
some  exffeUent  Homilies  on  the  Paternoster,  and  Evangelists,  The 
estimation  which  Dore  Abbey  had  very  early  attained,  may  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  riwtimstance  of  Edward  the  First,  on  his 
ascension  to  the  Throne,  issuing  a  commisskm  to  the  then 
Abbot,  by  which  he  empowered  him  to  receive  th6  oath  of  alle- 
giance in  his  name,  from  Llewellyn,  the  son  of  Griffin,  Prince  of 
.Wales.  In  the  eighth  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Abbot  of  Dore, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  William  de  Clayton,  Knt 
were  constituted  by  that  Monarch,  as  special  ministers  to  treat 
with  Philip,  the  French  King;  and*  in  the  succeeding  year,  the 
same  Abbot  was  employed  on  a  similar  negociation,  with  the 
Bbhop  of  Norwich. 

*  Id  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  site  and  demesne 
lands  of  Dore  Abbey  <were  granted  to  John  Scudaniore,  Esq.  of 
Hohn-Lacey;  who  afterwards  purchased  the  tithes  of  the  parish, 
which  having  been  originally  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
had  passed  through  various  hands.  The  Chapter-House,  Cloisters, 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  were  pulled  down, 
and  the  materials  sold,  soon  after  its  suppression,  together  with 
part  of  the  Church ;  but  enough  of  the  latter  is  still  left,  to  show 
4hat  it  was  built  in  the  Cathedral  form,  and  that  its  architecture  was 
very  elegant  John,  Viscount  Scudamore,  obtained  a  licence  from 
Charles  the  First,  to  rebuild  this  fabric,  and  to  endow  it  with  all 
the  appropriated  tithes  of  Dore  Parish :  it  was  not,  however,  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  but  underwent  considerable  repairs;  and  in  March, 
1634,  was  re-consecrated  by  Theophilus  Field,  Bishop  of  St 
David. 

This  edifice  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  transept,  with  a 
well-proportioned  and  massive  tower:  the  transept  was  completely 
new  roofed  by  Lord  Scudamore,  whose  arms  are  finely  carved  on 
4he  Screen  which  divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  together  with 
those  of  England,  and  of  the  See  of  Hereford.  The  chancel  is 
spacious;  and  has  a  magnificent  appearance ;  its  length  is  eighty- 
four 
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>  feet;  its  breadth,  thirty-two;  and  its  height,  fbrty-ak,  -  tte 
Communion  Table  is  a  remarkable  alabt  twelve  feet  long,  and  four 
broad,  resting  upon  three  elegant  pillars :  the  aha**iece  k  eqiadtr 
•angular;  it  displays  a  carved  representation,  ia  wood,  of  the 
beart,  bands,  and  feet,  of  Oar  Saviour,  pierced  and  bleeding* 
?  Above  the  altar  are  three  beaatiftJ  win^s,  filled  witb  painted 
gnus :  ia  tbe  centre  window  Jesus  is  depicted  aacendiag  into  Hea* 
ven;  above  him  is  Moses,  and  St.  John  Baptist  j  and  beneath  tbe 
eleven  Apostles.  In  the  other  windows,  are  full  length  figures  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  of  St.  Peter,  St  Andrew,  5t  James,  and  St 
John,  with  appropriate  legends.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel, are  two  handsome  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Wil* 
ii  ah  Watts,  and  the  Ret.  Digby  Cotes,  both  of  whom  were 
Hectors  of  this  parish :  the  former  died  in  1711$  the  latter  in 
1793.  Behind  the  altar  is  a  land  of  Chapel,  called  »  double 
Cloister,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  well-proportioned  pfl- 
lars,  of  good  workmanship:  here,  beneath* an  arch,  is  a  nratanted 
figure,  carved  in  free-stone,  said  to  be  the  effigies  of  Robert  de 
Ewias,  founder  of  this  Abbey,  who  is  recorded  to  have  bean  be- 
lied here,  together  with  Robert,  Us  son,  and  several  others  of  ins 
Jatnily.  Another  broken  and  defaced  statue,  m  the  north  aisle,  is 
said  to  represent  Sin  Roger  be  Clifford,  the  younger,  who 
was  also  buried  here;  as  were  Sir  Alan  Plokenet,  and  WaV 
liam  Grandison,  Lords  of  Ewias  Harold,  and  various  other  illus- 
trious persons.  In  the  Church-Yard,  under  an  ancient  yew-tree, 
is  a  plain  tomb,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Rev.  Mat> 
thkw  Gibson,  who  was  Rector  here,  and  wrote  the  View  of  the 
ancient  and  present  State  of  the  Churches  of  Dore,  Hobn-Lacey, 
and  Hempstead :  he  died  in  1740. 

Tbe  Abbey  lands  are  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
avho  obtained  them  by  bis  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Lards 
Scudamore.  "  The  broke  of  Dour/  says  Lehnd,  "  runneth  by 
the  Abbey  of  Dour;  and  there  it  breakethe  a  title  above  the  Mo- 
Eastern  into  2  armes,  whereof  the  lease  arme  rennetbe  thorowghe 
the  Monastery;  the  bygger  arme  levith  the  Abbey  a  bowe-shot 
of  on  the  light  bond  or  banke;  the  confluence  is  againe  hand 
2  bynetbe 
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bynetbe  the  Abbay.**  The  parish  of  Dore  contains  about  5000 
•acres,  about  one  fifth  of  winch  is  planted.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  farm-houses  and  cottages,  buHt  of  timber,  with  mud  walls, 
fend  lying  scattered  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys;  the  land  being 
extremely  diversified  and  broken.  The  roads  in  this  district,  and, 
-indeed,  in  all  this  part  of  the  country,  are  excessively  ragged,  and 
fad. 

.  In  a  valley,  between  three  and  four  mites  to  the  west  of  Dore 
«ad  Ewias  Harold,  flows  die  river  Honddy,  near  the  junction  of 
Much  with  the  Munnow  River,  on  the  borders  of  Monmouthshire, 
is  ALTYRINYS,  an  ancient  mansion  belonging  to,  and  long  the 
seat  of  the  Cecils,  from  whom  descended  the  Lords  Burgbky. 
life  river  Honddy  nearly  surrounds  the  house:  both  streams  are 
•clear  and  rapid,  and  the  scenery  on  their  banks  is  very  picturesque. 
Tins  estate  became  the  property  of  the  Cecils  by  the  marriage  of 
^Robert  fKtsilt  with  an  heiress  about  die  year  1091. 

On  the  brow  of  a  precipice  of  the  Black  Mountains,  rising  above 

Thzwtn  House,  the  pleasant  seat  of Rosier,  Esq.   are 

•vestiges  of  an  ancient  Encampment,  of  an  oblong  rectangular 
form,  the  area  of  which  measures  485  feet  by  240  feet.  Beyond 
•the  bank,  on  one  side,  is  a  more  extensive  entrenchment,  of  a 
semi-circular  figure,  defended  by  a  double  ditch  and  rampart. 
Tile  Rev.  W.  Coxe,  who  visited  tins  district  from  Monmouthshire, 
•supposes  the  former  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  the  latter  to  have 
-teen  annexed  by  the  Britons  or  Saxons.  The  situation,  he  re- 
marks, was  excellent  "  as  well  for  an  exploratory  camp,  as  for 
the  defence  of  the  road  which  ran  near  the  foot  of  the  eminence.^ 
~  LONGTOWN,  a  secluded  village,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Munnow,  is  marked  as  the  Roman 
Blestium,  in  Taylor's  Map  of  Herefordshire ;  most  probably  from 
tmstakjng  the  place  meant  by  Camden,  who  fixes  that  station 
{though  erroneously)  at  Cattle  Hen,  or  Old  Castle,  an  ancient 
Camp,  on  an  eminence  between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  south; 
and  which  fe  actually  m  Monmouthshire,  though  almost  insulated 

bv 
*  Ida.  Vol.  VIII.  pi  83. 

.  -  '       +'  Historical  Tour  m  Monmouththire,  Vol.  I.  p.  3U. 
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.by  the  lands  of  this  county.  At  Longtown  are  some  inconsiderable 
remains  of  a  Castle;  and  to  the  eastward  is  an  eminence,  called 
Mmvn/-Farthing  Hill;  probably  from  coins  found  there. 

Among  the  hills,  near  the  rise  of  one  of  the  branches  4>f  the 
Munnow,  and  between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  borders  of 
Brecknock,  was  CRASSWELL  PRIORY,  a  small  house,  subordi- 
nate to  the  order  of  Grandmount,  in  Normandy.  It  was  dedica- 
ted to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  contained  a  Prior,  and  ten  Monks, 
who  were  settled  here  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
or  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  the  Third.  On  its  suppression,  its 
revenues,  amounting  to  40s.  annually,  were  granted,  by  Edward 
the  Fourth,  to  God's  House,  now  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.* 

On  a  conical  eminence  above  Vowchuich,  in  the  GOLDEN 
VALE,  so  called  by  corruption  from  Dyffryn  Dwr,  b  a  small 
square  Camp,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  .south-east 

In  the  same  vale,  about  three  miles  to  the  north-west,  is  the.  site 
.of  the  demolished  Castle  of  Snophill,  which  Leland  describes 
as  '  somwhat  in  mine/  even  in  his  days.  The  earliest  notice  of 
this  Castle  occurs  in  a  record  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third: 
"  in  the  thirtieth  of  Edward  the  First,  it  belonged. to  Robert,  Lord 
.Chandos,  who  was  fourth  in  descent  from  one  of  both  his  names, 
who  came  iu  with  the  Conqueror.  ,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  held  it  in  right  of  his  wife 
Anne,  who,  after  bis  death,  at  Bamet  Field,  settled  it  on  King 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  Knt  of  the  Garter "f  Leland  mentions  a  Free  Chapel 
and  Park  here. 

-  At  PORSTON,  on  the  same  chain  of  hills  as  Snodhtll,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west,  was  another  Castle,  now  also 
demolished ;  the  origin  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  recorded. 
The  view  eastward  from  Dorston  is  impeded  by  a  range  of  bold 
eminences,  extending  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection, and  known. by  the  appellations  of  King  Arthur's  Hill, 
Stocklby  Hill,  and  Mawbach  Hill.    On  the  summit  of 

the 
*  Tanner's  JSothia. 

f  Gouge's  Additions  to  Camden,  from  DugdaU)  and  Blount's  MSS, 
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the  former  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  British  customs,  called 
KING  ARTHUR'S  TABLET,  a  large  and  peculiar  kind  of  Crom«i 
lech,  the  incumbent  stone  of  which,  now  broken  nearly  in  the 
middle,  measures  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  broad;  its  thickness  is  about  two  feet;  its  form  more  closely 
resembles  an  ellipsis,  than  any  other  determinate  figure.  The 
number  of  upright  stones  that  originally  supported  this  slab,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eleven;  but  several  of  them  are  now  fallen; 
and  the  top  stone  has  a  considerable  depression  at  one  end ;  a  por- 
tion of  it  has  also  separated,  and  the  fallen  mass  fills  up  some  part 
of  the  vacuity  beneath.  Other  smaller  stones  are  scattered  near 
the  Cromlech ;  and  on  one  side  is  a  small  mound  or  embankment 
of  earth  and  stones:  on  the  other  the  ground  seems  to  have  been 
hollowed  into  a  somewhat  circular  form. 

MOCCAS,  or  Moccas-Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Am* 
yand  Cornewall,  Bart,  one  of  the  representatives  for  Herefordshire, 
is  delightfully  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Wye :  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  Baronet  from  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Velters  Cornewall,  Esq..  who 
represented  this  county  in  seven  successive  parliaments.  The  Corner 
walls  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  Cornewalls  of  Bur  ford,  in 
{Shropshire,  and  with  them  trace  their  descent  to  Richard,  second 
son  of  Kiug  John,  Earl  of  Poic tiers,  and  Cornwall,  and  King  of 
the  Romans.  They  obtained  this  estate,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Castle  of  Bredwardine;  and  other  lands,  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  Vaughans  of  Bred  ward  ine;  of  whom  Sir  Roger 
Vaughan,  Knt.  was  son-in-law  to  the  renowned  Silurian,  David 
Gam,  and,  together  with  him,  and  their  kinsman,  Walter  Llwyd 
Of  Brecknock,  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Though  all  were  mortally  wounded 
in  a  desperate  charge  made  to  relieve  the  King  from  the  danger 
of  being  killed,  or  taken  prisoner,  they  were  knighted  by  the  sor- 
rowing Monarch  upon  the  field,  where  they  soon  after  died.*  The 

Vol.  VI.  Aug.  1805.        M  m  present 

*  The  well  known  answer  of  David  Gam  to  the  inquiry  made  by 
the  King  at  to  the  numbers  of  the  Enemy,  that  is,  "  Enough  to  be 

killed, 
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present  mansion  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  occupying  an 
easy  ascent  from  the  river,  which,  "  clear  and  artless,  pouring 
through  the  plain,"  gives  interest  and  animation  to  the  scenery. 
The  Park,  which  ranges  to  the  south-west,  is  finely  wooded,  and 
includes'  a  large  portion  of  the  neighbouring  eminence:  many  of  the 
Views  from  the  grounds  are  extremely  fine. 

BREDWARDINE  CASTLE,  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  about  two  miles  above  Moccas,  has  long  been  destroyed; 
the  ruins  are  said  to  have  furnished  great  part  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Comewalls  at 
Moccas.  From  the  imperfect  traces  that  remain,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  and  massive  fortress.  This  place  gave  name 
to  the  family  of  the  famous  Thomas  Bredwardinc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1349,  surnamed  the  Profound  Doctor,  for  his  great 
learning:  his  progenitors  removed  from  this  spot  into  Sussex,  be- 
tween one  and  two  centuries  before  he  was  born. 

On  a  bold  eminence,  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  near 
Its  entrance  into  the  county  from  Brecknockshire,  stand  the  pic- 
turesque remains  of  CLIFFORD  CASTLE,  for  nearly  two  cento- 
lies  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Lords  de  Clifford,  who  obtained 
it  by  the  marriage  of  Walter  Fitz-Richard,  (a  descendant  of  Rich- 
ard, second  Duke  of  Normandy,)  whose  father  accompanied  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Ralph  de  Cundy  *  It  was  built  by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  Earl 
of  Hereford ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  was  held 
by  Radulphus  de  Totenic.  The  ruins  are  chiefly  massive  frag- 
ments 

killed,  enough  to  be  taken,  and  enough  to  run  away/*  was  probiMy 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  spirited  apostrophe  which  Drayton  has  put  in-* 
to  the  mouth  of  this  hero,  in  his  « Battle  of  Agincourt,* 

*  Not  dare,*  quoth  Gam,  and  angrily  doth  frown : — 
'  1  tell  thee,  Woodhouse,  some  in  presence  stand, 
Dare  prop  the  sun  if  it  were  falling  down: 
Dare  grasp  the  bolt  from  thunder  in  hit.  hand, 
And  through  a  cannon  leap  into  a  town,* 

*  See  seme  particulars  of  the  Cliffords  under  Ugbrooke,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 06V 
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tnente  of  wall,  overfaangfeg  the  steep  near  the  river  side.  The  ce- 
lebrated Rosamond  de  Clifford,  the  fair  but  unfortunate 
mistress  of  Henry  the  Second,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  this 
Castle.  Here,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  Simon  Fitz- Walter 
founded  a  Cell  of  Cluniac  Monks,  subordinate  to  the  Priory  at 
*Lewes,  in  Sussex:  its  revenues  at  the  period  of  the  Dissolution, 
were  estimated,  according  to  Speed,  at  651.  lis.  lid.  annually. 

At  WINFRETON  was  an  Hermitage,  founded  by  a  monk 
of  Wormeley  Priory,  rfbout  the  time  Of  Edward  the  First,  on  a 
small' Island  formed  by  the  overflowing  or4  the  Wye.  The  name, 
Chapel  Close,  is  the  only  memorial  of  this  retreat,  the  buildings 
having  been  destroyed* 

At  ERDESLEY,  like  so  many  other  places  in  this  comity,  ii 
the  site  of  a  demolished  Castle,  or  rather,  as  recorded  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  of  a  fortified  dwelling,  domus  defensabilis; 
u  bmlded,"  says  Taylor,  in  his  History  of  Gavel-kind,  "  because 
of  Us  Vicinity  to  the  Welsh  borders.''  Between  two  and  three  mile* 
to  the  north-east,  near  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  above  ALMELEY,. 
was  another  Border  Castle,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige  can  now 
be  round. 

At  HUNTINGDON,  on  the  borders  of  Radnorshire,  about  one 
mile  west  from  thferivcr  Arrow,  are  the  ruins  of  another  Castle, 
which  "  longid,"  says  Leland,  "  to  the  Duk*  of  Bokuigham."t 
This  Castle  gave  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  stood. 

KFNGTON, 

A  small  market  and  clothing  town,  situated  on  the  Black 
Brook,  under  Bradnor  Mountain,  was  also  .the  site  of  a  Castle, 
constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  Marches,  but  now  destroyed: 
The  Church  is  a  very  irregular  structure,  having  a  detached  tower, 
surrounded  by  a  spire  of  singular  form.    At  the  entrance  of  the 

M  m  2  town 

*  Gough's  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol.  11.  p.  446\ 
f  Itio.  Vol  V.  p.  3. 
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town  is  a  Free  Grammar  School,  erected  and  endowed  by  a  Lady 
Watkins.  The  inhabitants  of  this  township,  as  ascertained  under 
the  act  of  1801,  amounted  to  1424:  the  number  of  houses  to 
311.  On  the  summit  of  Br  adnob  Mountain,  ace  the  remains 
of  a  square  Camp. 

Bctweeen  two  and  three  miles  eastward  of  Kington,  are  the 
ruins  of  LYONS-HALL  CASTLE*  of  which  scarcely  any  thing 
now  remains  but  fragments  of  the  outer  walls.  "  The  very  old 
Lords  of  Lconshdir  says  Leland,  "  were  the  Marburycs,  whose 
heir-general  conveyed  it  to  the  Devereaux  in  marriage."  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Sir  Stephen  d'Ebrokas 
was  Lord  of  this  Manor  and  Castle;  and  by  him  the  Church  was 
given  to  the  Canons  of  St. .  Leonard  of  Pyona.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  William,  Baron  Tuchet,  was  Lord  here,  and 
procured,  by  his  influence  with  that  Monarch,  license  of  free  war- 
ren for  this  Manor,  together  with  a  grant  of  a  market  and  annual 
fair,  b6th  long  since  disused.  In  the  succeeding  reign  the  Castle 
was  demolished.*  The  late  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth  was  owner 
of  this  estate. 

EYWOOD,  about  two  miles  north  from  Lyons-Hall,  is  the 
principal  seat  of  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Earl  Mor- 
timer, who  possesses  a  very  considerable  extent  of  landed  proper- 
ty in  t lie  north-western  part  of  this  county.  The  Harleys  trace 
their  descent  to  the  time  of  King  Ethelred,  iu  whose  army  one  of 
their  ancestors  held  an  important  command.  Richard  de  Harley 
aided  Roger  Mortimer,  and  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  in  contriving 
the  escape  of  Prince  Edward  from  Hereford ;  and  for  this  service 
Iris  family  was  particularly  patronised  by  Edward,  after  he  became 
King.  In  his  reign,  Robert  de  Harley  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Brian  de  Brampton,  by  which  he  obtained  the  Castle 
of  Brampton-Brian,  and  a  large  estate.  Sir  Thomas  Harley  was 
held  in  much  estimation  by  James  the  First,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  Honour  and  Castle  of  Wigmore,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  distant  relationship  with  the  Mortimers,,  its  former  lords. 

Shr 

*  Gough's  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  462. 
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Sir  Edward  Harley,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  assisted  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  was  made  Governor  of  Dunkirk ;  but 
resisting  the  iniquitous  sale  of  that  fortress,  he  was  superseded.  He 
Afterwards  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  His  son,  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Harley,  afterwards 
created  Baron  Harley  of  Wigmore,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Earl  Mor- 
timer, anno  1711,  had  a  very  important  influence  over  tlie  direc- 
tion of  national  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  having 
filled  the  offices  in  succession,  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, principal  Secretary  of  State,  Chancellor  and  under  Trea- 
.  surer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 
With  the  death  of  that  Queen,  however,  his  power  fell;  and  very 
early  in  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  impeached  and  tried  for  high 
treason;  but  on  the  first  of  July,  1717,  was  acquitted  by  his 
Peers.  He  died  in  May,  1724,  aged  sixty-t«o.  Though  various 
acts  of  his  political  life  favored  too  strongly  of  arbitrary  principles, 
this  Nobleman  was  an  active  patron  of  literature ;  and,  together 
with  Edward,  his  son  and  successor,  formed  that  invaluable  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts  on  English  history  and  antiquities, 
which  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  present  Earl 
of  Oxford,  who  is  the  fifth  Earl  of  this  family,  succeeded  to  the 
titles  and  estates  on  tbe  death  of  his  uncle  in  October  1790.  The 
grounds  at  Eywood  display  a  great  diversity  of  scenery,  and  are 
ornamented  with  some  fine  plantations. 

T1LTEY  was  the  site  of  a  Priory,  subordinate  to  the  Abbey 
of  Tyrone,  in  France.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Alien  Priories, 
in  the  second  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  it  was  given  to  the  College  at 
Winchester,  and  still  belongs  to  that  establishment.  In  the  Church- 
yard at  Tiltey  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Har- 
ley, Esq.  Auditor  of  the  Impost  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
was  yoimger  brother  to  the  great  Sir  Robert  Hat  ley;  and  his  son 
succeeded  the  son  of  that  Nobleman  in  the  honors  and  possessions 
of  the  family. 

On  the  western  extremity  of  WAPLEY,  or  WARREN  HILL, 
north  from  Tiltey,  are  the  vestiges  of  an  extensive  Camp.  The 
dope  of  tbe  eminence  is  finely  covered  with  wood*  and  its  northern 
extremity  is  washed  by  a  small  river,  which  forms  one  of  the 

M  in  3  source* 
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sources  of  the  Lugg.  The  banks  and  ditcher  are  five-fold,  except* 
ing  on  one  side,  where  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  is  sujjfcitnt  s^ok 
rity:  they  are  also  very  deep  and  hig^.  .      •        , 

STEPLETON,  another  bolder  Castle,  was  situated  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Presteign,  a  market-town,  of  Radnorshire,  just 
without  the  .limits  of  this  county,  which  includes,  however,  great, 
part  of  Presteign  Parish.  Stepleton  was  anciently  the  property  of 
the  Earls  Mortimer,  but  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 

LYNGEN,  or  LINGEIN  CASTLE,  was  the  property  of  a  ft- 
roily  surnained  fijom  this  estate  as,  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Third,  and  of  whom  Richard  de  Lingein  appears  to  have  com* 
manded  the  troops  of  Herefordshire  in  the  service  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  .during  the  rebellion,  of  the  Perries,  and  in  that  capacity 
-  granted  a  warrant  to  James  de  Brqmpton,  empowering- him  to  buy 
and  sell  cattle  and  sheep,  in  this  county  and  the  adjoining  Marches, 
for  his  own  use  and  profit,  without  affording  relief  to  the  Welsh  re- 
bels.* Sir  Henry  Lingein,  or  Lingen,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Pye,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  cause  of  royalty  du-% 
ring  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  in  whose  ser- 
vice great  part  of  bis  fortune  was  expended.  .  Puring  the  contest, 
he  besieged  Brampton-Brian  Castle,  and  burnt  the  adjacent  .village; 
to  make  good  the.  damage  of  which,  his  remaining  estates  were  se-. 
questered  by  the  Parliament:  but,  after  the  inventory  was  com*, 
pleted,  Sir  Robert  Harley,  tq  whose  use  the  proceeds  were  ordered, 
to  be  applied,  geperously  relinquished  all  his  right  ii}  iavor.  of  Sir 
Henry's  widow.  Sir  Henry  had  issue  nineteen  children,  of  whom 
seven  daughters  survived,  and  among  whom  his  estates  were  after* 
wards  divided.  All  this  part  of  the  country  is  extremely  hilly,  and 
the  roads  very  rugged,  and  almost  impassible  for  carriages.  The 
mount  on  which  the  Castle  stood,  is  situated  near  the  village  Church. 
BRAMPTON-BRIAN  was  an  ancient  Lordship  of  the  family 
of  Brian  de  Brampton,  who  resided  here  from  about,  the  time  of. 
Henry  the  First,  and  having  intermarried  with  some  of  the  chief 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  became  extinct  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 

First,, 

*  Sec  Gough's  Camden,  Vol  II.  p.  457,  and  Duncumb1*  Hereford^ 
riure,  Vol.  I.  p.  87,  for  a  copy  of  the  original  warrant,  taken  fropi 
Blount's  MSS. 
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First,  when  Margaret,  a  co-heiress,  conveyed  this  estate  in  marriage 
to  Robert  de  Harley,  whose  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  still 
owner.  The  Castle,  which  had  "been  erected  here  at  an  early 
period,  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Harleys,  till  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when  it  was  twice 
besieged  by  the  forces  in  the  service  of  the  King,  and  at  length 
burnt,  and  otherwise  dilapidated.  The  ruins,  which  chiefly 
consist  of  some  fragments  of  walls,  and  an  entrance  gate-way, 
flanked  by  two  .round  towers,  occupy  a  low  situation,  about  100 
yards  north  from  the  Church.  A  curious  chimney,  rising  like  a 
turret  above  the  curtain,  and  a  stair-case,  are  tolerably  perfect; 
but  all  the  other  interior  parts  are  destroyed.  The  Church  was 
greatly  damaged  during  the  siege  of  the  Castle;  the  body  of  it  was 
afterwards  badly  repaired ;  but  the  tower  is  a  pile  of  ruins.  In  the 
south  wall  is  an  altar-tomb,  green  with  moss,  on  which  lies  the 
effigies  of  a  lady  unknown,  greatly  mutilated.  Above  this  is  a 
large  marble  tablet,  in  memory  of  Robert  Harlky,  first  Earl 
of  Oxford.  Another  plain  tablet  records  the  name  of  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Foley,  Esq.  and  wife  to  Edward  Harley,  Esq. 
the  Earl's  younger  brother.  In  a  space  called  the  Wilderness, 
near  the  Church  and  Castle,  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  trees  in  England.  On  the  west  from  the  Church  is  a 
large  and  respectable  brick  mansion  belonging  to  the  Harleys; 
and  still  further  to  the  west,  a  Park,  nearly  six  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  an  extensive  eminence. 
COXWALL-KNOLL  Camp,  which  has  been  already  noticed 
as  the  last  post  occupied  by  the  gallant  Caractacus,*  is  scarcely  a 
mile  to  die  north  of  Brampton-Brian  Park.  Its  form  is  irregular, 
but  somewhat  approaching  to  the  section  of  an  ellipsis ;  within  the 
works,  and  on  the  banks,  grow  some  fiue  old  oaks.  BRANDON 
CAMP,  the  supposed  Bravinium  of  the  Romans,f  is  about 
three  miles  to  the  east,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Teme. 
Tliis  Camp,  which  is  of  a  square  form,  with  a  single  ditch  and 
rampart,  is  thought  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ostorius  Scapula, 
previous  to  his  decisive  victory  over  Caractacus. 

Mm*  DOWNTON, 

*  See  p.  404.  f  Duncumb's  Collection!,  VoL  I.  p.  27. 
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DOWNTOtf,  the  manor 'and  scat  of  Ricbard  Payne fongrn\ 
Esq.  one  of  the  parliamentary  representatives  for  Ludlow,  in 
Shropshire,  has  obtained  a  very  distinguished  celebrity ;  not  more, 
perhaps,  from  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation,  than  from  the 
intemperate  criticism  which  has  been  poured  out  by  unreflecting 
judges  upon .  the  principles  that  directed  the  taste  of  the  classic 
owner,  in  the  formation  of  his  house,  and  disposition  of  his  grounds. 
The  singular  irregularity  of  the  former,  which  has  proved  the 
greatest  source  of  fretful  remark,  had  origin  in  the  ve*y  design  of 
the  buirder,  whose  intention  was  not  so  much  to  copy  the  style  or 
manner  of  any  particular  age  or  country,  as  to  produce  a  com- 
fortable, pleasant  and  elegant  dwelling,  under  au  outward  form, 
Which  might  serve  as  a  principal  and  not  unsuitable  feature,  in  the 
wild,  romantic,  and  picturesque  scenery*  of  his  demesne.*  From 
its  towers  and  em  halt  led  walls,  however,  its  exterior  assumes  the 
appearance* of  a  Caaile;  and  by  this  appellation  it  is  generally  called; 
though  it  certainly  was  not  designed  to  imitate  a  Gothic  fortress, 
but  rather  the  -military  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which,  like  that  of  all  civilized  nations  unacquainted  with  fire- 
arms, appears  to  have  been  in  this  style;  embattled  walls,  flanked 
with  towers,  being  t!,e  most  obvious  and  effectual  fortifications. 
against  every  other  kind  of  weapon.  This  mansion  is  built  with 
stoue,  and  situated  on  an  elevated  bank,  commanding  a  lawn 
bounded  by  the  river  Teuie,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive 

amphitheatre. 

*  In  the  ?  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste/  published 
by  Mr.  Knight  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer,  the  mansion 
at  Downton  is  thus  alluded  to:  "  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  yeart  sioce 
the  author  of  this  Inquiry  ventured  to  build  a  house  ornamented  with 
what  are  called  Gothic  towers  and  battlements  without,  and  with 
Grecian  ceilings,  columns,  and  entablatures,  within;  and  though,  hi* 
example  has  not  been  much. followed,  he  has  every  reason  to  congrato* 
late  himself  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment;  he  having  at  once  the 
advantage  of  a  picturesque  object,  and  of  an  eJegant  and  convenient 
dwelling,  though  less  perfect  in  both  respects,  than  if  he  had  executed  it 
at  a  maturer  age.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  receiving  altera* 
tions  and  additions  in  almost  every  direction,  without  any  injury  to  it* 
genuine  and  original  character/'  This  mansion  was  began  in  1774,  and 
first  inhabited  in  1778. 
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amphitheatre  of  wood,  admitting  occasional  peeps  over  a  varied  and 
beautiful  country.  Though  consisting  of  several  parts  of  dissimi- 
lar character,  each  part  is  uniform  in  itself;  and  the  whole,  from  its 
general  union  with  the  contiguous  scenery,  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage. In  this  particular  it  justly  exemplifies  those  principles  of 
picturesque  taste  which  Mr,  Knight  has  developed  in  his  poem  of 
the  '  Landscape/  and  which  the  disposition  of  lib  grounds  is  still 
further  calculated  to  exhibit. 


"—So  let  thf  approach  and  entrance  to  your  place 
Display  no  glitter,  and  affect  no  grace ; 
put  still  in  careless  easy  curves  proceed, 
Through  the  rough  thicket,  or  the  flowery  mead  ; 
1111  bursting  from  some  dacp-embower'd  shade, 
Some  narrow  valley,  or  some  opening  glade, 
Well  mix'd  and  blended  in  the  scene,  you  shew 
The  stately  mansion  rising  to  the  view : 
But  mix'd  and  blended  ever  let  it  be, 
A  mere  component  part  of  what  you  see. ' 


Component  parts  in  all  the  eye  requires; 
One  formal  mass  for  ever  palls  and  tires. 


The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  elegance ;  and 
aonie  of  the  apartments  are  decorated  with  a  few  select  pictures 
by  the  most  eminent  masters.  The  Dining  Room  occupies  the 
centre  of  an  octagon  tower,  which  forms  an  angle  of  the  south- 
west front :  its  diameter  is  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet.  The 
ceiling  rises  into  a  dome,  finished  by  a  lanthom,  from  which,  and 
from  one  window  looking  to  the  front,  this  apartment  receives  all 
its  light.  Opposite  to  the  window  is  an  organ;  and  in  four  re- 
cesses are  as  many  side- boards,  placed  between  very  large  pillars, 
ranged  in  couples:  iu  each  recess  also  is  a  niche,  ornamented  by 
a  statue.  The  Library,  though  small,  contains  a  very  excelleut 
collection  of  the  best  authors ;  hare  also  is  a  portrait  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  mansion. 

With  the  advantage  of  a  fine  mountain  river,  a  profusion  of 

frood,  some  bold  rocks,  and  a  variety  of  distances,  Downton  may 

2  justly 
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justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  pictnresque  seats  in  Eng- 
land. Here  Nature  has  concentrated  some  of  her  most  delightful 
charms;  and  Art,  guided  by  true  taste,  has  contented  herself  with 
exhibiting  the  beauties  which  she  could  not  improve, 

—  To  lead,  with  secret  guile,  the  prying  sight 
To  where  component  parts  may  best  unite, 
And  form  one  beauteous  nicely-blended  whole, 
To  charm  the  eye,  and  captivate  the  sou!. 

Landscape,  p.  14. 

From  the  house  the  ground  falls  rapidly  into  a  beautiful  little 
valley,  watered  by  the  Tcme,  which  flows  iu  a  wild  and  impetuous 
current  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  opposite  bank  is  finely  clothed 
with  luxuriant  wood,  rising  in  various  shapes  to  its  very  summit. 
The  course  of  the  stream  is  richly  diversified ;  its  channel  now 
contracts,  and  now  grows  wider,  while  the  wild  and  solitary  path 
which  leads  through  the  woods  by  its  side,  opens  upon  many  beau* 
tiful  and  rich  scenes.  In  some  parts,  the  stream,  shut  up  between 
high  and  narrow  banks,  foams  along  its  rocky  channel  with  tumul- 
tuous japidity;  and  near  the  point  where  it  emerges  into  the  more 
open  valley  overlooked  by  the  mansion,  a  bridge  has  been  thrown, 
along  which  the  path  is  continued;  in  other  parts,  the  banks  are 
less  steep,  and  the  prospects  more  extensive ;  but  in  all  the  views 
are  richly  adorned  with  pendant  foliage*  The  river  meanders 
through  the  grounds  to  an  extent  of  about  three  miles,  its  banks 
being  fringed  with  wood,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  through 
a  great  part  of  that  distance :  indeed,  the  landscapes  are  peculiarly 
rich;  the  most  eminent,  perhaps,  is  that  which  includes  a  ipill  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  below  the  house,  and,  with  its  ad- 
juncts, composes  a  scene  of  uncommon  grandeur  and  interest.  Be- 
sides die  poem  of  the  '  Landscape/  Mr.  Knight  has  written  one 
of  yet  higher  character,  intituled  the  *  Progress  of  Civil  Liberty/ 
which  is  divided  into  six  books,  treating  in  succession,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Hunting,  Pasturage,  Agriculture,  Arts^  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  Climate  and  Soil,  Government  and  Conquest. 

In 
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Id  the*  last  book,  the  author  thus  expresses  his 'wish  to  pass  1% 
latter  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  demesne : 

Here,  on  thy  shady  banks,  pellucid  Team, 
May  Heaven  bestow  its  last  poetic  dream ; 
Here  may  these  oaks  in  life's  last  glimmer  shed  * 
Their  sober  shadows  o'er  my  drooping  head,4 
And  those  fair  Dryads  whom  I  sang  to  save, 
Reward  their  poet  with  a  peaceful  grave. 

m 

RICHARD'S  CASTLE,  about  four  miles  south-east  from  Down- 
Ion,  was  erected  before  the  Conquest,  probably  by  Richard  Scrope, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;*  but  scarcely  any  vestige  of 
this  fortress  now  remains.  At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
it  was  held  by  Osborne  Fits-Richard,  whose  grandson  assumed  the 
name  of  Say,  and  was  killed  in  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First.  Margaret,  his  grandrdaughter,  conveyed  it  in  marriage  to 
Robert  de  Mortimer,  from  whose  family,  by  an  heiress  also,  it 
passed  to  the  Talbots,  who  possessed  it  till  the  time  of  Richard 
the  Second.  It  has  since  passed  through  various  families,  and  is 
now,  or  was  lately,  the  property  of  the  Salways*  On  the  declivity 
of  the  eminence  contiguous  to  the  Castle*  a  body  of  Royalists, 
amounting  to  nearly  2000  horse  and  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lundesford,  were  surprised,  in  the  year  1645,  by  a 
force  far  inferior,  headed  by  Colonel  Birch,  and  dispersed  with 
much  slaughter.  "  Richard's  Castle/  says  Leland,  "  stondeth  on 
the  toppe  of  a  very  rocky  hill ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  paroche 
church  ther,  the  keep,  the  walks,  and  the  towers  of  it  stand, 
but  going  to  ruiue:  ther  is  a  park  impaled,  and  welle  wooded; 
but  no  deer/'f  Robert  Mortimer  procured  a  charter  of  a  market 
and  fair  for  this  manor  from  King  John,  but  both  have  long  been 
disused. 

WIGMORE,  the  head  of  the  famous  barony  of  the  Mortimers, 
Earls  of  March,  is  reputed  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  Honours  in 

England, 

»  Dugd.  Bar.  VoL  I.  p.  453. 
f  Ilin.  Vol.  IV.  p.  178. 
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England,  and  has  twenty-one  manors  that  owe  suit  to  the  Honour- 
court,  held  here  once  every  six  weeks.  All  the  circuit  of  the  land 
wherein  these  manors  lie,  is  called  Wigraore  Land,  and  has  two 
Constables,  and  gives  name  to  the  hundred.  The  privileges  grant* 
ed  by  our  Kings  to  this  Honour,  were  even  Jura  Regalia,  as  ap- 
pears by  Sta\Parl.  eighteenth  of  Edward  the  First."*  After  the 
Conquest,  this  Honour  became  the  inheritance  of  the  Mortimers, 
who  were  descended  from  Richard,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror.  This  family,  which  makes 
such  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  historical  annals  of  Great  Britain, 
settled  at  Wigmore,  which  appears  to  have  previously  belonged 
to  Edric  Sylviaticus,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  having  been  van* 
quished,  and  made  prisoner,  by  Ranulph  Mortimer,  was  deprived 
of  all  his  extensive  possessions,  which  were  then  granted  to  Ra* 
hulph,  by  the  Norman  Sovereign,  in  reward  for  his  important 
services.  The  Mortimers  appear  to  have  inherited  an  almost  un- 
conquerable intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  this,  united  with  the  vast  in- 
fluence acquired  from  their  immense  estates,  enabled  them,  more 
than  once,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  at  length, 
I  even  the  throne  itself  became  the  patrimony  of  their  descendant, 

•  Edward  the  Fourth.    The  independent  authority  which  they  pos- 
sessed as  Lords  Marchers,  most  probably  combined  with  the  state 
*  of  wrarfarc  in  which  they  were  frequently  engaged  with  the  Welsh, 

to  cherish  and  invigorate  this  decision  of  character,  so  that  no  seme 
of  personal  danger  could  allure  them  from  the  attempted  accom- 
plishment of  a  purpose  once  determined  on. 
•  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  celebrated  Owen  Glen- 
dour,  provoked  by  the  injustice  of  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  took  op 
arms,  to  recover  possession  of  an  estate,  of  which  he  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  by  that  Nobleman.    Henry  sent  assistance  to 
Grey ;  and  by  this  impolitic  conduct,  kindled  the  flames  of  a  1e- 
.    dious  and  bloody  war;  for  Glendour  being  supported  by  his  coun- 
trymen, sustained  the  contest  with  invincible  hardihood;  and  in- 
*  spired  by  success,  approached  the  estates  of  the  Mortimers,  com- 

k  %  mitting 

>        v 

•  Gough's  Camden,  .Vol.  II.  p.  451;  from  Mount's  MSS. 
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mittiflg  almost  every  kind  of  depredation  in  his  progress.  The 
Earl  of  March  advanced  from  Wigraore  to  give  him  battle;  but, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Glendour  himself,  after  a  personal  com- 
bat sustained  with  great  bravery,  Shakespeare  has  alluded  to  this 
circumstance  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  he  makes  the  # 
impatient  Hotspur  thus  address  the  King,  in  reply  to  his  refusal  to 
ransom  "  revolted  Mortimer." 

"  Revoke d^Mortimer  f 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
Bufrby  the  chance  of  war;  to'prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  than  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds. 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendour; 
Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they  drink 
Upon  agreement  of  sweet  Severn's  flood, 
*  Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisped  head  in  a  hollow  bank, 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants.*** 

The  conduct  of  Henry,  in  refusing  to  ransom  the  Earl  of  March, 
•  may  be  accounted  for,  by  observing,  that  the  latter  was  the  real 
heir  to  the  Crown  after  the  resignation  of  Richard  the  Second,  and 
of  course,  an  object  of  eternal  jealousy  to  the  King,  who  equally 
dreaded  and  hated  the  whole  family  of  March.  His  refusal,  how* 
ever,  was  attended  by  disastrous  consequences;  for  Mortimer,  in- 
dignant at  the  neglect,  formed  an  alliance  with  Glendour,  in  coo* 
«  junction  with  his  relatives,  the  Percies  of  Northumberland ;  and, 
but  for  the  celerity  of  Henry,  who  defeated  the  army  of  the  latter 

near 

**  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  battle  between  Glendour  and  the 
Earl  of  March,  was  not  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  as  appears 
from  this  extract,  but  oa  those  of  the  Arrow,  in  this  county. 
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near  Shrewsbury,  before  they  could  effect  a  junction  wkh  the 
other  confederates,  the  Crown  would  hate  been  torn  from  h» 
brow.  The"  army  of  Glendour  himself,  was  dispersed  near 
Leominster,  by  a  sudden  pauic,  occasioned  by  the  purnhft  and 
rapid  approach  of  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fifth,  with 
t  the  Royal  forces.  Glendour  never  recovered  the  consequences  of 
this  discomfiture;  for  being  proscribed,  and  forced  to  become  a 
wanderer,  he  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to  have  been  found  starved 
to  death  in  Haywood  Forest,  near  Hereford:  others,  however, 
with  more  probability,  represent  him  to  have  sought  refuge  at  the 
house  of  ona  of  bis  sons-in-law,  either  Scudamore,  or  Moo* 
nington,  both  of  Herefordshire :  tradition  affirms,  that  he  died  at 
the  abode  of  the  latter,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Church* 
yard  at  Monnington.  * 

The  situation  of  Wigmore  is  very  romantic:  its  site  is  the  slope 
of  an  immense  mountain  of  bare  rock,  and  the  streets  themselves 
are  the  undisturbed  masses  of  stone ;  this  circumstance  will  ever 
prevent  the  place  attaining  any  considerable  consequence,  as  it  ren- 
ders them  almost  impassable  for  horses  and  carriages.  The  Church 
ttands  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  hill,  and  close  to  a  precipice, 
whose  chasms  are  filled  by  large  trees. 

On  an  eminence  westward  from  the  village,  irregularly  intersect- 
ed by  ravines,  and  covered  with  underwood,  are  the  ruins  of 
WIGMORE  CASTLE,  now  almost  enveloped  by  a  mantle  of  rich 
ivy.  The  outward  wall  is  the  most  perfect,  though  of  this  a  very , 
considerable  part  is  destroyed.  Within  the  area,  on  a  high  artificial 
hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Keep,  chiefly  consisting  of  massive  frag* 
meats,  overlooking  the  country  to  the  north  and  east,  with  much 
grandeur:  on  the  west,  the  Castle  is  itself  commanded  by  a  more 
elevated  hill,  now  covered  by  a  flourishing  young  wood.  When 
this  building  was  originally  founded  is  unknown ;  but  k  was*  certain- 
ly before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  is  recorded  to  have 
repaired  Wigmore.  It  was  taken  from  Edric  Sylviaticus,  as  before 
mentioned,  by  Ranulph  Mortimer;  and  appears  to  have  been  soon 
afterwards  re-built  by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  observes  Mr.  Gough,  "  to  contemplate  the 
1  massive 
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massive  ruins  of  Wigmore  Castle,  situate  on  a  hill  in  an  amphi» 
theatre  of  mountains,  whence  its  owner  could  survey  his  vast 
estates,  from  liis  square  palace,  with  four  corner  towers^  on  a  Keep 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  his  double  trenched  out-works,  without 
reflecting  on  the  instability  of  the  grandeur  of  a,  family,  whose  am- 
bition and  intrigues  made  more  than  one  English  Monarch  uneasy 
on  his  throne;— yet  .not  a  memorial  remains  of  their  sepulture.** 
On  the  hilts  west  of  the  Castle,  were  two  parks,  now  ploughed  up, 
and  cultivated.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  DARVOLD  HILL 
displays  vestiges  of  a  small  Camp. 

-  About  one  mile  from  Wigmore,  on  the  north,  is  the  site  of 
WIGMORE  ABBEY,  and  Grange,  founded  for  Angustine  Canons, 
by\Ranulph  Mortimer,  and  his  son,  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  previous 
to  the  year  1 179.  The  endowments  made  by  the  latter  were  very 
great;  and  this  establishment  continued  to  flourish  till  the  period 
of  the  Dissolution,  when  its  annual  revenues  amounted,  according 
to  Speed,  to  3021.  1 2s.  3£d.  In  the  Abbey  Church  many,  of  the 
Mortimers  were  buried,  and  among  them  five  Earls  of  March;  all 
of  whose  monuments  were  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution,  together 
with  the  building  itself  to  the  bare  walls.  About  forty  years  ago, 
a  stone  coffin,  with  a  small  urn,  holding  ashes,  "  with  some  silver 
coin  in  the  leaden  coffin,  which  contained  a  body  perfect,  but 
mouldered  on  opening."!  The  lauds  belonging  to  the  Grange  are 
rooted  at  5001.  per  annum. 

CROFT  CASTLE,  between  two  and  three  miles  south-eastward 
from  Wigmore,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Crqfts,  a  Saxon  family 
of  distinction  and  celebrity,  who  are  known  to  have  resided  here  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  suffered  a  temporary  de- 
privation on  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror.  Again  recovering  pos- 
session, their  descendants  continued  to  reside  here  till  nearly  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  century,  when  the  family  became  extinct. 
The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Somerset  Davis,  Esq.  who  has 
also  a  seat  called  Wigmore  Hall,  about  two  miles  distant :  the 
Castle  has  long  been  demolished.    An  extensive  Park  ranges  on  an 

eminence. 

*  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  454,  t  Ibid. 
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eminence  to  the  north  from  Croft,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
which  is  a  British  Camp,  with  a  double  ditch  and  rampart,  called 
Croft  Am^bey  :  the  prospect  from  this  site  is  very  extensive  and 
grand.  On  an  eminence  to  the  south-west,  above  AVEMESTRE, 
is  a  smaller  Camp,  of  a  square  form.  The  valley  through  which 
the  river  Lugg  flows,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  extremely  rich 
and  picturesque ;  particularly  near  Avernqstre,  where  the  bridge, 
rocks,  hanging  woods,  and  beautiful  meadows,  compose  a  scene 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Claude. 

The  little  village  of  MORTIMER'S  CROSS  is  situated  in  a  very 
beautiful  valley,  bounded  by  considerable  eminences  covered  with 
fine  timber,  and  watered  by  the  picturesque  stream  of  the  Lugg. 
This  place  became  celebrated  from  the  battle  fought  between  the 
partizans  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  on  Candlemas 
Eve,  14-61 ;  the  issue  of  which  proved  decisive  in  favor  of  the  Earl 
of  March,  afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  commanded  in 
person.  The  immediate  site  of  the  battle  was  Kingston^  Field,  a 
level  though  not  extensive  plain,  intersected  by  a  brook,  and  ex- 
tending southward.  Here,  in  an  angle  of  two  roads,  a  neat  Tus* 
can  Pedestal  of  white  stone  has  been  erected,  having  on  its  base 
the  following  inscription : 

Th:s  Pedestal  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  an  ob- 
stinate, bloody,  and  decisive  Battle  fought  near  this  Spot,  iff 
the  Civil  Wars  between  the  ambitious  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  on  the  2d  Day  of  February,  14  GO, — between  the 
.  Forces  of  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  afterward* 
Edward  IV.  on  the  Side  of  York,  and  those  of  Henry  VI. 
on  the  Side  of  Lancaster.  The  King's  Forces  were  command- 
ed by  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Edward  commanded  his 
own  in  person,  and  was  victorious.  The  Slaughter  was  great 
on  both  Sides ;  4000  being  left  dead  on  the  Field ;  and  many 
Welsh  Persons,  of  the  first  Distinction,  were  taken  Prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Owen  Tudor,  great  Grandfather  to  Henry  . 
VIII.  and  a  Descendant  of  the  illustrious  Cadwallader,  who  ; 
was  afterwards  beheaded  at  Here  ford  ^  This  was  the  decisive 
Battle  that  fixed  Edward  IV.  on  the  Throne  of  England : 
he  was  proclaimed  King  on  the  Fifth  of  March  following.— 
Erected  by  Subscription,  1709. 
%  Aconcbe 


» 
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A  concise  account  of  this  battle,  and  of  the  singular  Phetkmenon 
which  occurred  at  the  time  it  was  fought,  is  thus  giveri  by  Speed. 
"On  the  verge  of  this  shire,  but  between  Ludlow  and  Little  Hens* 
ford,  a  great  battail  was  fought  by  Jasper,  Earie  of  Pembroke,  and 
James  Butler,  Earle  of  Ormond  and  Wiltshire,  against  the  Earie  of 
Marche ;  in  whiche  three  thousand  and  eight  hundred  men  were 
slaine :  the  two  Earles^ed ;  but  Owen  Teuther  was  taken,  and  be* 

*  neadeo\  This  field  was  fought  upon  the  daye  of  the  Virgin  Jury's  * 
Purification,  in  anno  146*1 ;  wherein  before  the  battail  wa»4trok,  / 

•  appeared  visibly  in  the  firmament  three  Sunt**,  which  after  a  while 
joined  altogether,  and  became  as  before;  tor  which  cause,  as  some 
have  thought,  Edward  afterwards  gave  die  Sunne  in  his  full  bright- 
ness for  his  badge. and  cognizance."  This  appearance  has  likewise 
been  noticed  by.  other  historians.  Drayton,  in  his  '  Miseries  .of 
Queen  Margarite,'  has  also  haentioned  it;  and,  with  true  poeti- 
»  *  caf  license,  ascribed,  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Masch,  ' 
'then  Duke  of  Tork  by  the  recent  death  of  his  rather,  to  the  inti-  * 
gorating  hopes  conceived  from  durphenomenon.  • 

.    Three  Suns  were  seen  t|jat  instant  to  appeare,  -   .  ,         * 

Whicji  soone  again  fttut  up  themselves  in  one, 
Be/dy  to  buckle  as  the  armies  were ;     * 
4  '    Which  this  brave  Duke  took  to  himtelfalone, 

•  His  droopirig  hooes  which  somewhat  seem'd  td*Aeere,    -  .    . 

#  *  By  his  mishaps  neare  later/  overthrowne :  * 
*    -        Se>  that  thereby  encouraging  his  men, 

Once  motr  he  sets  the  White  Rose  up  agen.  .  "- 

j  •     m  KlN$SLAND  is  a  pleasant,  well-built,  and  neat  village,  having 
n  very  agreeable  appearance,  from  a  custom  prevalentamong  the  in- 
habitants, of  shading  their  doors  ana*  window;  with  jessamine,  wood- 
binesy  and  grape-vines.  *  The  Church  is  a  missive  building,  and  *  * 
1    *    consists  of  an  embattled  tower,  with  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chan-     • 
-♦pel.  KongslaMd  was*part  of  the  great  Inheritance  of  the  Mortimers:*  m 
»         Margaret,  widow  of  Lbrd^orBmer,  ♦procured  It  grant  of  a  market 
•*      and  faif  Jfor  this  jntnor,'  in  the  tWty-fourtifcof  Edward  the  First;  " 
•    but  die foniier  has  long,been  disused.  "Some say*"  oblervesJLeland, 
Veto.,  p.  Aug.  180*/       Nas#  /.       .   "there* 
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"  there  waif  a  Castle  at  Kingsland,  near  the  Parsonage  House,  and 
ttiat  King  Mermaid  Was  buried  there/'  This  mtfnor  was  part  of  the 
eat*te  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Bateman,  of  Shdbden  Court. 

9HOBDEN  COURT,  the  elegant  seat  of  Lady  Batemad*  is 
Iborit  t*o  mile*  westward  from  Mortimer's  Cross.  Hie  Park  ft 
between  three  and  fotor  miles  in  extent*  and  includes  tome  rich 
and  picturesque  scenery.  On  the  decease  of  Lady  Bateman,  this 
estate  frill  become  the  property  of  William  HanbUrjr,  Esq.  of  Kd- 
rnfcrsh,  in  Northamptonshire.  Shobdcn  Church,  whkh  stands  near 
the  Mansion,  was  built  by  Oliver  de  Merlylond,  Steward  to  Hugh 
de  Mortimer,  about  the  year  1 140,  and  a  small  Priory  for  Canons 
founded  near  it,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Eye,  and  thence  finally 
to  Wigraore. 

PEMBRIDGE,  now  a  small  village,  about  two  mile*  south  from 
ShobJen,  near  the  southern  banks  of  the  river  Arrow,  gave  name 
to  the  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Pcmbruge,  Fcmbridgc,  'or  . 
*  Btydges,  ancestors  of  the  Lords  Chandos,  of  whom  Henry  de 
Pembruge  was  High  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  the  forty-second 
and  third  of  Henry  the  Third  ->  and  Sir  Richard  de  Pcmbruge,  who 
lies  buried  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  Was  made  Knight  of  (he  Garter 
by  Edward  the  Third.  This  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Morti- 
mers, who  procured  the  privilege  of  a  market  for  this  place;  and 
fl  enry  the  Fir^t  granted  it  a  charter  of  liberties:  the  market  lias 
'been  long  disused* 

LEOMINSTER  * 

Is  situated  in  «  very  rich  and  fertile  vale,  abounding  with  or- 
chants,  hop-yarfcls,  fine  meadows,  and  arable  lands.  \t%  imme- 
diate site,  as  Lctand  describes,  is  u  sumwhat  lofte,  fetid  ail  the 
ground  very  neere  about  it  is  farre  lower  *  The  river  Ltagg  flows 
oh  its  north  and  east  sides;  two  smaller  streams  run  throngh  the 
town,  and  three  other  considerable  rivulets  pass  it  withhi  baV  a 
inile.  Its  extent,  from  nojrth  to  south,  is  nearly*a  mOe;  dhd 
ftorh  east  to  west,  ^bout  half  that  distance.  The  suburbs  are  31- 
tmilt,  and  the  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  nartow^fcfttt  ' 
the  stranger  must  be  highly  amused  by  the  variety ioC  old  timber 
*       I,  -  *        aud 

4  • 
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Hud  plaster  houses,  fantastically  adorned  with  curious  grotesque 
carvings,  and  colored  white  and  black.  Most  of  the  modem  build- 
ings, however,  and  which  have  much  increased  within  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years,  are  respectable  edifices  of  brick.  *   * 

.  "  The  towne  of  LeoMiinsUr,"  says  Leland,  "  is  metdy  large, 
and  hath  aood  buildinges  of  tymbre.  The  towne,  by  reason  of 
their  principal!  wool,  use  greate  drapinge  of  clothe,  and  thereby  it 
flourished.  Syns  oT  latter  days  it  chanced  that  the  cittyes  of  Here- 
ford and  Worcester  complained  of  the  frequency  of  people  that 
fame  to  Lemster,  in  prejudice  of  bothe*  their  markets,  in  the  shyre 
towne,  and  also  in  hindringe' their  drapinge:  whereupon  the  Sa- 
turday markett  was  removed  from  Lemster,  and  a  market  t  on 
Friday  was  newly  assigned  unto  it:  syns  that  time  the  towne  of 
Lemster  hath  decayed,  *     < 

"  The  antiquity  of  the  towne  is  most  famous  by  a  Monastery  of 
Dunnes  that  Merwaldus,  Kinge  of  .the  Marches,  built  there,  and 
endowed  it  with  all  the  land  thereabout,  saving  only  the  Lordship* 
now  called  Kingsland;  and  it  is  supposed  of  Clerkes,  that  the  old 
name  of  the  towne  toke  begiftning  of  the  Nunnes,  and  was  called 
in  Welch,  Uan-llkeiy ;  that  is,  locus  vclfanum  nonialium;  and  not 
of  a  lion,  that  is  written  to  have  appeared  to  King  Merwa^d,  up» 
on  which  vision  he  began,  as  it  is  said,  to  build"  this  Nunnery? 
other  Kings  of  the  Marches  immediately  following  King  Merewqld, 
were  benefactors  unto  y t*    Some  say  that  the  Nunnery  was  after* 
in  the  Danes  wars  destroyed,  and  that  after  a  College  of  Prebends 
set  ther:  the  certainty  is  known  that  the  Abbey  bf  Shaftsbury  had 
rule  at  Lemster,  and  possessed  much  landes  there,  and  sent  part 
of  the  reliques  of  St.  Edward  the  Martyr  to  be  adored  there*  King 
Henry  I.  annexed  the  laws  of  Lemster  to  his  Abbey  of  Reading, 
and  ther  was  a  Cell  of  Monks  instituted  at  Lemster  by  the  Abbots' 
of  Reading.    Some  say  that  the  monks  of  the  Priory  said  that 
they  had  the  scull  of  the  head  of  Metewald,  arid  of  Ethelmund, 
Kings  of  March.    Mr.  Hackluh  told  me,  that  the  body  of  King 
MerewakHras  faand  ml*  wall  in  the  old  church  at  Wenldk.       * 
"TWkbutooePUrocheCbiirchinLeaamioster;  but  k  is;  large, 
dark,  and  of  ancient  bmldiog,  insomuch  that  yt  is  » 
J*»'  2  'greaje 
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greate  likelihood  that  yt  is  the  Church  that  was  afore  the  Conquest 

The  Church  of  the  Priory  was  hard  joined  to  the  ejist  enbfof  th«* 

Paroche  Churchy  and  was.  but  a  small  tbinge.    The  common  nun*   * 

of  the  people  about  Lemster  is,  that  King  ftterewald,  and  s6me  of 

his  successors,  had  a  Castle,  or  Palace,  on  an  hill  sid*  by  the  town  ^ 

of  Leomninster,  half  a  mile'  off  by  east ;  the  place  is  now  called 

Comfort  -Castle,  wher  now  be  sQrae  tokens  of  diches,  where  build*     - 

ings  have  been;  the  people  of  Lemster,  ana  thereabouts,  come 

once  a  year  to  this  place  to 'sport  and  pjay."  *  •     * 

The  etymolygy  of  the  name  of  Leominster,  given  by  Camlfea,  * 

corresponds  with  that  assigned  by'Leland;  but  other  writers  have 

#    attributed  it  to  a  different  source/   According  to  HtQ,  this  town 
derives  its  present  af>jSclla  ion  from  its  situation  atjthe  conflux -of 
thcsriveVs  Lugg  and  *Oney;  the  latter  name  appearing  to  be  the 
original  denomination  of  the  stream  now  called  the  Pinsley:  thus  s« 
Lug-Oncy-Minstcr^  wbjcb  he  supposes  to  have  been  its  former  name, 
would  be  softened  into  Leonminster  and  Leominster,  in  the  same  * 
manner  as  Leominster  is  now  in*  general  discourse  pronounced     • 
Lemster.    In  Blount's  Manuscripts*  another  derivation  is  offered*: 
after  observing  that  the  name  of  the  town  is  spelt  Leqfminstrc  in  ' 
the  Domesday  Book,  he  deduces  that  appellation  from  the  minster  «.     ' 
or  church  of*Leof,»or  Leofric,  who  was  Earl,  of  Merck,  and  h 
staled  C&mes  Hercfordiemum,  by  William  of  Malmsbury.  ,This     , 
etymology, 'though  plausible,  is  not  supported  by  any'^ecocd^.» 
either  oral  or  written,  of  any  building  ever  having  been 'founded  * 

N    in*  this  town  by  Leofric :  the  probability,  therefore,-  in  fevor  of    *  . 
the  opinion  of  \e\and  and  Camden  is  by  far  the  strongest. 

Bferwald,  from  whose  religious  foundation,  and  residence,  or 
Castle,  Leominster  appears  to  have  thus  originated,  was  the  son 
of  l*ehda,  King  of  Mercia,  ana\  brother  of  Jteadp,  his  successor,  ' 
who  was  the  /irst  Christian  Monarch  of  that  slate,     How  the  Nin>    * 

•    *  S  \  "  ft  « 

'  nery  founded  by  him.  was  restored  after  its  destruction  by  tj>e  Danes  •  ' 
.is  uncertain;  but  it  js  known  to  have  exiffed  here  about  the  be/  • 
"  gaining  bf'the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  Swain,  &ri 

of  Hereford,'  eldest  son  oi  Earl  Godwyn,  inveigled  Easjva,  the    ! 
.  Abbess,  from  her  Convent;  for  which,  eftnee  he  was  banished,  the  *    , 

%    -         4.     ■    :      •kujgdoni, 
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►  ^     *  kingdom^  but  ,was  afterwards  permitted  tp  return  through  the  in-  ^ 
>       fluence  of«hu  father.  '    -    .  ^  # 

9    '      '  The  next  transaction  in  which  the  name  of  Leofrtinsterjiccurs, 
«tt  in  tiic  irruption  into  r^erefordabire  by  Gryffyth,  a  Tjfelsh  So-« 
#        '  vereign,,  and  Algar,  Earl  of  ChesJ^r,*  anno   1055,  when  those 
'chieftains  seized  upon  the  town,  and  .strengthened  it  bv  fortifica- 
tions, the  remains  of  which  'tariry  be  traced  even  at  tlie<preseltt  pe» 
„   riod.f    The  approach  o/Earl.  Harold  occasioned  the  Wejshsto  ft-     * 
t*  ,tire  precipitately;  though*,  according  to  some  accounts',  they  were 
first  routed  in  battle.    Harold,  hlvpg  recovered  the  town,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  strengthened  the  works,  and  pfcced  a  garrison  here  * 
**       for  the  better  securttf  of  the  inhabitants,    * 
r  "      At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Leominsler  had  become 
a  place  of  considerable  consequence,  ks  may  be  inferred  from  the 
particulars,  recorded*  in  the  Domesday*  Book,    From  that  4mpor- 
0*    ,    Japt  register  it,  appears,  that  the  rjianor,  -with  ks  appurtenances, 

consisting  of  sixteen  dependent  estates,*  had  been  assigned  by  Ed?    » 
'ward  thet^onfessox,  to  his  Queen  E^djth,  or  £ditha;  and  that  it 
.was  governed  by  eight  Propositi,-  or  Bailiffs;  eight  Bedclli,  or     * 
Bfe&jles;  and  eight  Radclpnixri",  or  free'ljenants?  and  that  it  con- 

*  .    tained  238  Villains,  sevfjtfy-fbur  BoWcrm/md  eighty-two  men 

fend  women  servants.    *  "  f  m 

♦  *    When  the  survey  was  made,  the  mdhor  belonged^o  the  King: 
gre&£part  <5f ,  t^e  jcustomary  rent  was  patf  **  composition  for  salt, 

•    V  &b>  3^  fete.    Here  was  jilso  a  wood  six  miles  in  length,  and* 

%      three  broad;  btit  part  of  it  wis  even  then  began  tp  be  assarted, 

'  and  cleared  for  tillage:  an  aerie  of  hawks  i$  also  Mentioned  in  the 

^       swipe  record.  ,     . 

«      ♦    About  tjie  time  df  William  Rqfus;  jthe  fortifications  of  Eeomiri- 

sjrer  vjpre  strengthened  and  enlarged,  the  better  to  secure  ij  against 

•  the  incoitions  of  the  Webb.'   In  the  reign  of  King  John,  Willian^ 

*   4e«-Braose4 .  m  Braouse,  Jj$d  of  Brecknock?1,  fe  turbulent  .and     '  * 

*  -  *       „  N  n  3  ,  *  bjgb"spiritetl 

•  •  •  ' 

•  •  *  See  under  Hereford,  p.  441. 

♦         •   -•   .     •  ♦; 

«        ^f  Pcict'i  History,  &c.  of  Leosninstes,  p.  S.  •     * 

•      *    {  TUs  •  No^Ie^an  was  fath4l  of  Qithop  Egidius  dVBraote,  who  lies 

*  jburiejffo  Hereford  Cathedra!,  toe  p.  475.     *  •      * 
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high-spirited  Baron,  who  hud  several  times  been  High  3rJ*riff  of 

•  this  county,  and  was  possessed  of  many  of  the  Bordejr  Castles,  re- 
volted^agajnst  that  Sovereign,  and  making  incursions  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, seized  On  Weobley  Castle,  and  then  marched  agdhist 
Leominster.  The  inhabitants  knowing  his  cruel  disposition,  sought 
refuge  within  the  works;  but  after  a  few  we&ks  were  forced  to  sup- 
render;  when  De  Braose  plundered  the  town,  and  burnt  great  part  of 
it,  together  with  the  Priory  and  Church,  and  treated  the  towns-peo- 
ple with  much  inhumanity :  the  buildings  of  that  period  are  recorded 
to  have  been  situated  more  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Lugg  than 
they  are  at  ..present*  De  Braose  *  as  afterwards  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  Continent;  but  his  wife,  and  eldest  son,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  King,  were  barbarously  starved  to  death  in 
Windsor  Castle. 

Tfae  next  historical  occurrence  in  which  Leominster  was  coa- 
cerned,  was  subsequent  to  Ih&defeat  of  the  burl  of  March  by  Owen 
Olendour,f  who  shortly  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  confined  Mortimer  in  a  common  dungeon,  now  converted  in- 
to a  stable,  at  die  top  of  Church  Street  :J  he  also  plundered  the 

•  Church  of  'many  rich  ornaments,  and  levied  a  very  heavy  contri- 
bution on  the  inmates  of  the  Priory.  After  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, Glendour  appears  to  have  had  some  trifling  success  against 
the  royal  army;  but' finding  himself  in  danger  of  discomfiture,  he 
retreated  from  Leominster,  and  stationed  his  army  m  a  strong 
camp-on  a  bill  about  two  mile/  to  the  south.  Prince  Henry 
seemed  willing  to  attack  him  in  that  situation;  but  finding  the 
works  almost  inaccessible,  took  post  on  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
probably  in  expectation  of  what  really  happened,  that  want  of 
provisions  would  oblige  Gleidour  to  abandon  his  entrenchments.? 

Previously 

*  Blount's  Manuscript!.     *         f  See  under  Wigmore,  p.  550— SSI. 

•  {  Priced  LeemuHter,  p.  SO.  * 

•  .  * 

*  §  The  ancient  Camp  in  which  Owen  Glendour  sought  refuge,  is 

thought  to  be  that  called  Ivjnton's  Ca&ip  on  the  Brierley  Hills.  Thia 

^  wpposhioiY 
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*  MkNri|r  to  this,  h0wever,vGLendour  hazardgd  a  fair  qfrirmbhfg . 
with  the  Kiag>  trcops;  {pit  finding  himself  too  strongly  opposed 
to  permit  trim  to  risk  a  general  engagement,  Ije  gave  coders  to  re- 
treat ;  but  the  Prince,  who  appears  to  have  attertively  watched  hip 
every  motion,  pursued  with  so  muc^  celerity,  that  tne  Welsh  ar- 
my were  mused  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  forsaking  their  leader,  - 
dispersed,  and  fled  in  every  direction,     \ 

Previous  Jo  the  battle  between  the  Earl' of  March,  and  Jasper, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  year  14604>1,  the  Royal  forces  were 
strengthened  by  the  garrison  of  fopminffir;  and  here,  after  the 
victory  obtained  by#th^  former,  t  Morgan  ap  Rauther,  David 
Floyde,  Esq.  and  several  otiidr  Welshmen  of  note,  who  had  been, 
„  made  prisoners,  were  executed  without  tnaL  Nothing  ff  particu- 
lar interest  qeiating  to  Leominster  occurs  in  its  jpnals,  from  Jhis 
period  till  the  death  of  Edward  tiie  Sixth,  whea  the  endeavours  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  secure  the  throne  for  the  Lady 
Jaoe*>Grqy,  ccsauabiftd  an  assemblage^  near  the  lown  of  about 
}3,QQ0  men  in  the  <Duke'|  interest  This  force  quickly  began  4p 
jUminiah,  as  .the  auccess  of  the  Princess  Mary  became  more  appa^ 
*ent,  rjlat  length  the  mosfcaealous  partizans  of  the  Duke  alone 
oftnabed  together;  and  they  .strongly  entrenched  themjelta  on  a 
maty  eminence,  called  Curnmk  or  Coursamh  HiU,  about  one  mite 

i  treat  from  Leominster,  and  from  this  tower  menaced  the  town 
-qith  an  assault.  Xhe  inhabitant*,  who  were  mostly  in  favor  qf 
the  regular  succession,  procured  assistance  from  Hereford,  froip 
Abeforees  then. under  the  command  of  .the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
headed  by  .Ptulip  Hobby,  Richard  Wallwayp,  and  Francis  Throck- 
'  jnojton,  made  an  attack  on  the  entrenched  camp,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  defeated  and  dispersed'  the  adherents  of  the  Lady  Jane, 
Ahose  party  from  this  time  could  never  assemble  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  disturb  the  public  security.  Mary  appears  to  -have  consi- 
,  N  n  4  dered 

supposition,  which  it  exceedingly  probable,  induces  a conjectureythat  the 
Camp  in  which  Rrjnce  Henry  stationed  his  army  to  .watch  the  motions 
ef  Glendour,  was  that  which  may  yet  "be  traced  .a  few  miles  to  the 
westward,  nearly  midway  oh  the  road  between  Stretford  and  Pembridge. 
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,  dered  thf  service  tjras  rendered  as  o^considerable  impo^mice^^fer    ♦ 
she  soon  afterwards  rewarded  the  leaders,  with  promotion,  and 
granted  the  first  regular  chaster  of  incorporation  to  this  towg>  to* 
father  with  many  valuable  and-extensive  privileges, 
*    The  yesi  161O  gave  birth  to  a  contagious  disorder  atfierefoid* 

» and  during  its  continuance  the  summer  assizes  were  hety  in  this 
town.  <5ne  cause  then  derided  here,  shows  the  severity  of  the  re- 
ligious statutes  then  in  Force ;  this  was  the  case  of  Soger  Cadwal-  • 
fader,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  %.  native  olStretton-Sugwas,  new 
Hereford*  who  was  conglemnqdj  and  executed^  and  his  four  quar* 
iers  set  up  ou»different  sides  of  the  town&  for  taking  orders  beyond 

j  sea.    In  the  time  of  Charles  theTirsr,  the  Oiiverians  erected  a  . 
battery  of  cannon  near  the  Church,  in  order  to  ovejvawe  the  mha»^ 
bitants,  who  w$re  thought  to  be*tao  favorably  disposed  to  the 
Royal  causje:  no  event  of  historical  celebrity  has*since  occurred 
here,  *  .   *  * 

The  manor  of  Leominster,  with  all  its  appurtenances*  thai  va* 
lued  at  66*61. 19s.  8d.  annually,  was  given,  by  Henry  thaJFint,  to 

.Beading  Abbey,  which  hfe  had  founded  Jot  the  maintenance  of 
>  *  200  Benedictine  \fbnks,  and  the  refreshment  of  travellers,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  religious*  establishment  In  consequence  %f 
this  grant,  the  Priory  at  Leominstea  became  subordinate  tg^ht 
Abbots  of  Readiug*  and,the  town  itself  wgs  governed  by  officers 
jf  ho  held  their  places,  under  thtir  charter,  and  were  chosen  or  ap. 
*  proved  oy .  them,  or  by  the  Prior,  of  Leominster.  The  principal  * 
officers  were  an-ljgper'and  Under  Bailiff,  who  appear  to  have  been 

,  assisted  ty  a  Common,  Council,  formed  of  the  principal  Burgesses* 
Henry  the  Second  gr&nted  tllfe  town  its  fast  annual  fair  in  1,1 70  5  * 

♦two  additional  fairs  were  granted  by  Edward  the  First,  each  of  six 
days  continuance.  ^fter*the  dissolution  of  thf  Monasteries,  Leo- 
minster, with  its  various  members,  was  held  by  the  Crojwn,  till  the 

,  time  of  James  the  First,. when  it  was  granted  by  that  Sovereign  to% 
his  favorite  tlie  Duke  of  Buckjngham,  with  0ie  whole  of  its  appen* 
dages,  jMi  condition  of  paying  into4  the  Exchequer  the  yearly  rent 
of  30ol. 1  Is.  5H.    Part  of  this  sunj  jwas  probacy  intended  to  b$     , 
paid  over  to  thejQijeeiij  faine  of  Penmark,  if 'whom  Leominster    r 
*      •  *  *        .        •        with 

*  »       •  •  • : 
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wMrfo^ofilsdq^c^tmanors,  bad  been  vestea,  as  parol  of  hef    »       •  «  • 
,  jointure.    During  the  Interregnum,  the  estates  which  had  belonged* 
*.%     to.  the  Queen,  were  in  the  possession  of  {lenry  Martin,  Es#:*>ne     *      \  *  *m 
of  the  Judges  of  Charjes  the  First,  who  was  afteiwards-confinad*  *  *       + 
for  twenty. seven  years  in  Cnepstbw  Castle;  but,  after  the  ftesftjira-  *  ^  •* 

tioa,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  restored  to  the  then  Duke  of  *  * 

Buckingham/  the  spendthrift  and  prbfligate  Viltierf,  ofwhomPope       ^  \ 

has  drawn  such  a  masterly  character  in  his  Moral  Essays.    Tout       ?> 
Nobleman  sold  a  yery  considerable  part  of  the  estates^  dnfereal      "*         • 
.purchasers  about  the  year  l6f>2;  ind  ten  or  twelve  years  afVfr-  »  * 

wards,  the  remaindeT,  including  the  manor  4nd  borough  of  Leo*         * 
minster,'  was  taken-  possession  ttf  by  JV(ajor  Wildman,  who  had  bfeen  *  *      »•> 
an  active  supporter  of  ttfe  Parliament  'during  the  Cyril  •Wars^ and        • 

*  *        to  whom  the  Duke  was  indebted  the  sum  o£  1^001!    The  Major  »/        m   * 
m         obtained  a  regular  conveyance  of  tbefe  estate)  in  l&fS ;  and,  after 

%the  Revolution  in  1688,  sold  several  of  them,  auifreaeed  so  manj         ** 
•*  .        others,  for  twenty-one  years,    that  tht  proceeds,  of  the  residae   *    * 
scarcely  amoujlted  to  thirty  pounds  more  than  the  fee-farm  rent    • 
payable  to  the  Crown.    He  therefore,* to  1692,  sold  all  thejna-'  .  *  *• 

*  jnainder,  including  Leominster,  to  Lord  Qmjngsby,  who  was  tyen'  * 

Lor*  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland/  for  30601.    The  Earl  pf,Esset,  a  -     *     * 

*  *  'descendant  from  his  Lordship  by  the  female  Jine/is  now  owner. '  * '  %         r 

The  Church  at  Leominster  is  dedicated  to. St* Peter  add  St-    "  % 

Paid:  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  structure  appropriate^  to  di- 

•  Vine  service^  was  erected  at  thefaginning  of  fte  last  century ;  the 
Told  Churchy  which  seems  to  nave  been  a  magnificenUfaBrici  bai£       v 
ing<been  partly  destroyed^  on  the  eighteenth  of,  March,  1700,  by#         9 

*         in  accidental  fire,  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  some  plumw  t 

*  bers,  who  had  bee^n  employed  in  repaismg  the  leads,    fht  parr> 

*  cular  %cause  of -the  fire,  Vas,  the  leaving«of  a  pot  pi  jgnited  cRarcoal        *    • 
during  Weakfatfl;  'the  wind*  being  strong,  blewvjbe  flame  upon  some 

4  peaa-haWf  which  had  been  laid  under^the  roof}  anoVlhy  comrou- 
»     w       nfcating  with  the  timber,  A  produced  the  ^conflagration  bywbfch  '  m    •• 

great  part  of  the  edifiee  was  destroyed.    Soou  afterwards,  an  esti-  , 

mate  of  the  "  charges  hVcessary  to  put  the  Church  into  the  same ; 
"     atate  in  which  it  was  before  the*fire  happened,*  was  made  on  oath*  * 
•       «  and    • 
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and  amounted  to  14,5411.  l*§.  Id.    The  expenses  of  the  new  Ik- 
Twic,  however,  exceeded  this  estimate  by  upwards  of  20001. 

This.  Church  in  its  present  state  is  irregular,  both  in  ks  form  aad 
architecture.  The  most  ancient  parts  are  the  east  wall,  the  north 
side;  the  tower,  which  stands  at  the  north-vest  angle,  the  west  end, 
and  the  wall,  and  windows  of  the  south  side.  In  the  interior,  the 
chief  part  istmodern,  excepting  what  is  called  the  back  aisle,  which, 
4  as  s  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  is  principally  of  Saxon 
'  .workmanship;  The  exterior  of  the  east  end  has  three  large  but- 
tresses, a  high  pointed  window;  with  intersecting  millions,  and  two 
smaller  windows.    The  ground  to  the  eastward  is  uneven ;  potnably 

*  rrdm  the  foundations  of  the  Priory  Churah,  which  Leland  men- 
rions  to  have  stood  here,  bnt  which,  as  he  also  observes,  u  was 

. «  bnt  a  small  thingf."  Onthe  north  side  is  a  very  strong  semicir- 
cular arched  door-way,  with' a  smaller  one5  within  it,  and  three  sin- 
gular windows;  having  angadar  wooden  mullions  and  -gabies  with 

*  roofs:  the  clerestory  windows,  which  appear  above,  have  senucir- 
*     cular  arches*    The  Upper  part  of  the  lower  is  in  the  Pointed  style, 

and  embattled;  the  lower  port  is  Saxon:  it  displays  a  singufcriy 

rich  entrance  Doqr-w(y  on  the  west,  having  a  recessed  arch,  wijji 

three  pillars  on  each  side,  whose  capitals  are  ornamented  with 

I  *  sculptures  of  fdtta^,  a  couchant  man,  a  tyger,  snakes  entwined 

fiound  branches,  and  birds.  The  mouldings  or  arches  supported 
by  these  pillars,  are  slightly  pointed,  but  are  embellished  with  lo- 
zenges and  zig-zag  work.  Above  this  door-way  is  a  mutilated  re- 
cessed Saxon  window,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  on  each  side  of 

s  which  are  highly  ornamented  with  scrolls  and  tracery.  Beyond  the 
lower  are  two  large  pointed  western  windows;  the  largest,  which  m 
next  the  tower,  is  very  rieh  in  tracery-work;  the  mullions  are  un- 
commonly labgred  throughout,  and  those'  in  the  middle  arc  sup- 
ported by  buttresses^  the  other  window  is  more  simple',  but  equally 
•rich  in  ornament ;  the  mullions  are  entirely  covered  with  rosettes, 
arare  the  mouldings  on  the  sides  and  within  the  arch ;  the  win- 
dows on  the  south  side  are  also  all  pointed,  and  embellished  in  a 

*  similar  manner. 

*    *  The 
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The  Ulterior  length  of  this  building  is  125  feet;  and  its  breadth 
12*;  the  northern  and  southern  sides  measuring  each  sixty-two 
feet.  On  the  north  side  is  the  nave  and  north  aisle  of  the  ancient 
Church,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  range  of  mas*  •  *    * 

shre  circular  columns,  with  round  arches,  over  which  are  Saxon  ar-     . 
<cades,  and  still  higher,  rude  arched  windows ;  the  arch  of  the  toter,  »         » *i 

which  opens  into  this  part,  is  pointed,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  % 

roof,  which  is  here  of  timber;  a  corresponding  row  of  massive  co-  '     * 
lumns  range  on  the  south  side  between  the  old  and  new  parts  of   *  .       *       * 
the  building.    The  south  side,-'  which  is  the  modern  part,  and  that*  #« 

used  for  divine  "service,  is  spacious  and  lofty,  and  in  a  plain  but        " 
neat  style ;  the  roof  is  sustained  on  four  Tuscan  pillars.    The  pews  •  # 

are  of  oak,  and  are  regularly  disposed :'  at  the  west  end  is  a  aeat 
gallery,  supported  by  CoriAthian  pillars ;  a  fine  organ  was  greeted 
in  this  gallery,  in  the  years  1737/  and  1738.    The  altar-pi$ae  is  i  ♦    *  .         4 
{tainting  of  the  Last  Supper,  from  Rubens*.    Most  of  the  ancient 
monument*  contained  in  this  Church,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  *     ..  %         * 
in  1700 :  those  which  now  remain,  are  not  of  particdlar  interest.    *   * 
Some  curious  ancient  jtaMs  were  destroyed  also  at  the  same  time,  "»      * 
Before  the  Dissolution,  several  chantries  and  altars  wereestabDshed 
in  this  Church.  In  the  Church-yard  are  memorials^of  two  females,        «      * 
named  Joan  Seward,  and  Mrs.  Wheel,  both  of  whom  attained  the    • 
great  age  of  103.    Besides  the  Chinch,  there  are  four  places  of 
religious  worship  m  this  town,  for  the  respective^denonriuatkfas  of  •  %* 

*SaptJs?s,   Presbyterians,    Moravians,    and  Quakers:    the  Baptist  *    t 
Meeting  House  is  a  nedt  edifice.  'During  the  time  bf  rebyildin*        * 
the  Church,  divine  service  was  performed  in  a  contiguous  building, 
anciently  called  the  Chapelk  in  the  Forbury,  erected  by  Peckbam, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.   It  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  business  of  tuitidh, 
and  thence  called  the  School- H&ise ;  but  has  qf  late  years  been    ♦ 
converted  into  a  Regular  Meatre;  it  is  a  plain  building,  with 
pointed  windowj^ 

The  Priory  was  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Church,  on 
the  little  river  Pitislcy;  some  of.  the  buildings  are  yet  ^standing: 
among  them  is  the  griovy- House,  which  has  undergone  various 
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,   %  *  alteration's  since  the  Dissolution.    I^prd  Cooingsby  bad  jt  fitted  up   . 

♦♦  •  •  4»  a  County  Gaol,  he  haying,  purposed  to  procure  the  regional  *f . 

*  *  -  the  assizes  fipm*Hereford  to  this  town/  It  was  afterwards  rested 
*    *  J*  '      by, the  Corporation,  and' made  a  mansion-house  for,  the  Bailiff; 

'    »♦'     *       ,    but  has  since  been*  converted  into  a  House  of  Jniu^ry  for  the  poor  • 
«      *    ,         vof^he  town.    The  north  side,  which  has  undergone  the  least  al- 

*  '   «•         *     teration,Xhas  several  lancet  windows,  and  strong  buttresses;  which  * 

*  '  *  also  support  the  angles  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  The  oil  million 
^    the.  Priory  Green,  igas  the  corn  mill  belonging  to  the  Tftriory.    An 

t  x  .  *     adjoining  meadow,  now  called  the*  Almery  Close,  was  th%  ate  of 

*  the  Almeiy,  or  Almsbury,  a  building  from  whjcb  the^oles  were 
delivered  to  'the  poor.    The  inmates  of  this  Priory4ived  *n  cQosi- 

y  aYrable*splendour;  from^T  record  of  the  time  of  Henry"  Jhe  FourtB, 
it  appears  that  they  had  then  as  many  as  thirty-ofie.  servants   At 
%      I  '       ^  the  peViod  of  .the  Dissolution,  their  anrihaf  revenues  amounted  to 
-  •  66W.  "l8s.  8d.  o£  which  sum  ^about  4481*  was  paid  to  the*  Abbott 
^         ,        t  of  Reading!*  **        %  *¥         \ "   "     '  * 

'  f  +  '  \  The  Toyn-Hqlf,  of  Butter  Close,  as  it  is  comm&iiy  termed,  at 

' ,.%    #     ^  J^eominster,  is  a  singular  bwjdiug7  constructed  of  timber  and  plas*. 
N  /ter*about  the  year  \6S3:  the  architect  was  the  celebrated  Jobji  •* 

Afrel*  who  built  the  Shire  Hall  aft  Hereford*  and  constructed  the 
Mijls  daring  the,  siege  of  that  city  ja  the  jpar  1045.-^  This  fabric 
*  stands  on  twelve  oak  pillars,  now  sustained  on  stone^pedestal$:  the 

*  f  'br|sMs  and  ig^adrils  of  (he  a/ches  above  the  pillars*  and  the  up-' 
per  pacts  of  the  building,  dippMyppuch  carting.*   Numerous  square 

>        ♦  k    ancVahgola*  compartments  ere  fofnted.  by  the  disposition  of  the  ♦ 

•     •  beams  at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  structure,  which  also  exhibits 

*♦    v    4  various  shields  of  arras  of  those  ^vho  contributed  td  defray  the  ex- 

*•  *#  pense  of  raising  it.  *  JThe  weight  of  the  roof  was  miich  lessened,  ' 

"     •  qpd  the  wbole  fabric  repaired  some  years*  ago.    The  Quarter  Sest 

*  9    sions*  areJieW  here,^s  well  aa  tfie  Assemblies  of  the^  Corporation 

g  In  the  Counci|  Chamber  is  a  half-length  portrait* pf  Sjr  CuArfLEs- 

*  .  i     .                        **        *           *      ^HajJbury 
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t  See  under  Hereford,  p.  457;  (nofe,)  and  -p.  49% 
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,1  HERKFOBDSHltf*,     *„       ♦  tf&     ;"•     ,%      «*  *> 

•  HaNBUR^  WuxiAflp^  Knight  of  the  Hath*  father  t*  t^f  last*  '    %      *      . 
Cbunkss  of  Esse^:  Sir  Charles  was  chosen  ope  ftf  the  repre§enta~  •  #  * 

trves  for  this  borough  in  17**.  -  A  new  and  n*zt+Maxktt'Hou$e)  *       .    p 

fox  the  sale  of  grain,  was  erected  by  the  Corporation  in  the  yea*    #  v  .  «  *     *    4 

•  1803:  it  is  a  little  building,* of  the*  Tuscan*  order,  with  pediments 

and  a  eupofa  standing  hi  a  smatt  square  to  the  eastward  df  thV  *   >.  * 
•  *,      High  Street    A  new  Gaol  was  Built  here  about  the  year  \75fi.  •  •  * 
,  Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  Leominster  within  the"  - 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years}  but  others  are*  still  wanting, -and  par- 
ticularly the  removal  of  the  butcher  spouses,  near  the  Town-Hall**  4    .  , 
\  The  trade  of . the  towtfis  flourishing,  aftl  many  of  the  shops  are  vei£  ~*          '* 
*       respectable,  and  well  fynuphed.  The  dothing  ttade  gives  employ-^  •     . 

*Hpnt  ty  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitant*;  and  the  hat  trade  *            ' 

is  also  carried  on  to>some  exftnt.  The  wool  grown  in  the  neighbour*  ;  .       % 

m  m  •  hood  is 'proverbially  excellent*  .  The  tydtr  manufactured  feere  it  *     ;      * 

also  held  uynu£h  estimation;  and  the  hop?  are  likewise  iff  great  * 

•  _  repute./           •                %f  "         •         .  ♦**          , « 

The  Coqtoratidn  consists  of  I'BtiHff;  Chief  Steward,  Recorder,   .  # 
'  twenty-four  capita  ^Burgesses,  a  Chamberlain,   two  Serjeants  at   #     ' 

*  Mace,  and  some  inferior  officers.  "The  first*  charter  was  granted         * 

*  by  Queen  Mary;  but  several  others,  comprising  additional  privl-  *  «• 
leges,  or  confirming  those  already  bestowed*  have  been  giverTby        ^ 
succeeding  Sovereigns. '  The  Membm  of  Parliament  are  chosen     *'     *     + 
by  the  Corporation,  and  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot;  tbejritnv,             * 
fee*  Of  voters  is  about  500:  the  earliest  return  was -made  in«tlie      j     *  . 
twenty-third  of  Edward,  the  First.    An  Alms- House  for\fou?  de*'  •    *     *  . 
cayed  widows,  each  of  whom  have  five  pounds  annually, -has  been  «          ;     * 
endowed  heft  by  Mrs.  Hester  Clarke ;  and  numerous  other  ehari- 

4      table  benefactions  have  Seen  made  by  different  persons.    The  po-         *     /    ,  * 

♦  •  polarJoit  of  Leominster*  as'returnecfaader  the  late  act,,  amounted 

to*Joi9;  the4iuin/)er*of  houses  to  736.    The  site  of  the"  Cast£e,      .*  „  »    *  . 
^Jfcr  P&lace,  mentioned  by^Leland,  as  helonging  to  MerwaW,  is  sup-  -   „   * 

frtsedto  be  the  mount  to  the  ea;twar4,  which  overlooks  the  if  ay    ■  4  * 
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*  *  ;  *'  B$RR1NGTON,  aWut  four  miles  northeastward  from  Leo- 
{  .  ^  minster,  was  the'seat  and  manor  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
,                       ?lfarley,  brothel*  to  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  Member  for 

this  county  u\  five  succeeding  Parliaments.   The  Mansion,  a  square 
modern  edifice,  of  white  stone'  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  Park:  the 

#  '  eminence  to  the  south-east  is  covered  with  fine  wood:  on  the  north* 
*  «  east,  near  the  angle  of  the  roads  leading  to  Eye  and  Biimpfieldy  k 

;  the  site  of  a  small  Camp.* 

The  man6r  of  OKLETON,  situated  between  five  and  six  miles 
north  from  Leominster,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Ranulph 

#  %  %      Mortimer,  whose  descendant,  Edward  (he  fourth,  held  it  distinct 

from  the  Crown  lands,  and  had  a  particular  seal,  even  after  he  was 
King,  for  the  concerns  of  the  Earldom  of  March ;  as  appears  irqm 

#  ^  a  charter  of  manumission  granted  to  a*  villain  of  this  place,  bearing 

flate  90th  August,  eighth  of  Edward  IV.  the  seal  of  which  is  pre- 
serveoVentire,  bearing  the  arms  of  Mortimer  and  Burgh  quarterly, 
*"'        supported  by  lions,  rampant,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown;  with 
this  inscription :  QigiUum  GEMoarti  fl&uartl  SDei  tf  ia»  Ecgte  fcnalir 
'    f  rancie  Dai*  Qioernit  Gomitatu*  *ue  flBartWe^    After  Edward's 
jleath,  the  manor  was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  by 
f  James  the  First  to  George  Hopton ;  from  him  it  passed  through  se- 

tt %    Tend  families  to  the  Blounts,  of  whom  Thomas  Blount,  Esq.  was 
J  author  of  the  '  Fragnurua  Antiquitatis,'  or   *  ancient  Tenure* 

*  #  and  (fUStoms  of  some  Manors,'  re-published  by  Mr.  Josiab  Beck- 
f  with,  in  1784.  He  also  wrote  several  other  works,  and  made  two 
,     '           •   folio  volumes  of  Manuscript  Collections  for  a  History  of  Hereford- 

1  shire.    He  died  in  December,  1679,  and  was  buried  in  Orletas 

Church,  with  others  of  his  family.    Adam  j>e  Orleton,  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Winchester;  in  the 
a  feigns  of  Edward  die  Second  and  Third,  was  a-native  of  this  place. 
Has  influence  on  the  management  of  -public  affairs  was  very  great ; 
^  a  *  he  was  an  active  accomplice  with  Isabella  and  Mortimer  in  the  de^ 

position  of  Edward  the  Second,  and,  according  to  same,  was  an- 

»  .       *  *  TayloVs  Maf  of  Herefordshire*  *  f 

-t'  Gougtfi  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  455,.  from  QouaVs  MSS. 
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that  of  tilt  famous  enigmatical  line,  etsitiog  to  the  murder  of  that 
King,  or  otherwise*  according  to  the  mode  of  pointing: 

Edzvardum  occidere,  nolite ;  timcrc  bdhum  est. 
Edwardum  occidcrt,  nolite  timcre;  bonum  est. 


%  i 


• 
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The  charges  brought  against  him  in  the  following  itfgn,  he  con- 
trived, however,  to  evade  j  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Philip,  the  French  King*  with  whom  he  became  a  great 
favorite*  and  was,  by  his  Interest  with  the  Pope,  appointed  to  {he 
See  o£  Winchester,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  own  Sovereign. 
Some  Jean  previous  to  his  death*  his  eye-sight  failed ;  and  he  Md 
leisure,  says  his  biographer,  to  '  repent  of  his  past  disorders/  Re 
tied  at  his  Plifeoe  of  Famham,  in  1345,  and  was  buried  in  Win- 
Chester  Ctetuedial* 

Abftnt  one  Ufa  sooth-east  from  Leominster  is  EATON,  for-  * 

merry  the  teat  of  the  Jfcwtftoyfj,  of  whom  Waiter  de  Hackkryt  was 
High  Sheriff  of  tiris  eounty  during  the  four  first  \y^rs  of  Edward 
the  Second :  the  same  office  was  also  filled  by  sevenfl  others  of  the 
flunily  ddwn  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  "  Thechkf  and , 
anctttitest  of  the  HacMnits,"  says  Leland,  "  have  been  gentlemen 
in  tymes  oat  of  memory ;  they  took  Ibeir  names  of  the  forest  of 
Ghrtt,  in  Radnorshire,  and  Aey  had  a  Castle  and  habitation  not 
ftr  from  Radnor."  William  HacUayt,  as  appears  from  the  sstme 
arithor,  wfts  at  the  Battle  of  Agkicourt,  and  afterwards  "  set  up  a 
fcftuse,"  hk  this  township :  this  mansion  is  now  in  ryins ;  and  the 
Chape!  belonging  to  it  is  a  hor>4utn.  Several  of  the  Hackluyts  Ije 
buried  -at Leominster:  of  this  family  was  Richard  Hackluyt,  the 
anthot  of  the  CoUeetkm  of  Voyages  which  go^  under  his  name,* 
The  illnsttiotis  Af>AM  de  Eaton,  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
ftf  a  Car&nel  for  his  great  learning,  was  a  native  of  this  township 
He  dfed  at  Rome,  m  the  year  1*97,  much  regretted.  In  February, 
1800,  a  Aftiale,  named  M-AftOWT  Mapps,'  died  at  Eaton,  at 
Utegretttgeof  110. 

On  the  Boerley  Hills,  about  two  miles  south-westward  from 
Leominster,  is  IVINTON  CAMP,  a  strong  fortiflcarioff,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  more  modern  entrenchment  than  the  outer 

«      works. 
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works.  Tliis  it  supposed  to  btf  the  Gamp  occupied  by  Owen  Glen* 
dotfr,  ,on  his/retreat  before  tfie  arn$  of  Prince  Henry.  Many 
.coins  of  jHe  dates  J  340,  and'1390,  hive  been  found  of  late  years 
in  ploughing  the  jnteriqr  parts.*      /     *   . 

In  HOPE  Qiurch,  which  consists  of  a  nave  and  channel, 4>uilt  by 
tSfe  Coningsbies  of*  Hampton  Court,  was  buried  Sib  Thomas 
£oningsby,  Knt.  the  founder  of  Coningsby's  Hospital,  at  Here* 
foro*  who  died  in  May,  1652.  HuMPrfRBY  'Coningesby, 
Esq.  and^  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter1  of  Sir  Thomas  Inglefield, 
Knt.  were  also  interred  here.  Their  effigies,  with  tftose  of  their 
seven  children,  are  sculptured  on  a  flat  slab  of  alabaster  in  the 
chancel.  t .  *  '  t 

HAMPTON  COURT,  the  principal  seat  of  George  Capel  Co- 

ningsby,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  built  under  the  unmediate  auspices 

^    ..  of  Henry  the  Fourth*;  by  his  favorite,  Sir  Rowland  Lenthall, 

who  was  Yeoman  of  the  Robes  to  that  Monarch.    He  "  being 

a  gallant  fellow/   says  Leland,    "  either  a  daughter,  *r  v%ry 

near*  tons  wontan,  of  the  King's  fell  in*  love  with  him,  and  in 

continuance  was  wedded'  unto  lunf ;  whereupon  after,  he  fell  into  ' 

estimation,  and  had* given  to  him  10001.  by  the  year,  for  the  main- 

»  tenance  of  Juinaud* his  wife,  and  their  heirs;  among  winch  landes 

he  bad  Ludfow#for  one  paste.    This  Lenthall  was  victorious  at  the 

»  baftle  of  Agincpurt,,  «nd  tojke  many  prisoners  there,  by  which  prey 

*  he*  b*ganoe  the  new  biddings  of  Hampton  Court,  and  brought 

from  an  hill  %  springe  t>f  water,  and  made  a  little  pool  within  the 

'  top, of  hisliouse/'f   The  lady  alluded  to  in  this  extract,  appears  to 

"have  been,  a  co-heiress  of  Richard  *Fitz«AIan,  JEarl  of  Arundel. 

jliow  the  estate  descended  is  not  clearly  recorded;  but  Camden 

mentions  it  as  having  been  "  for  sxjme  thne  possessed  by  the  Coning* 

Ue&,  a  famous  family  in  these  parts  \    and  who  purchase/d  it  of  the 

CornewalM,  Barons  of  Burford.  .  Frances,  the  daughter  of  T(K>mas 

Earl  Conipgsby,  married  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,,  Jfnt  of 

the  Bath:  their  daughter,  Charlotte,  married  William  Anneliolle* 

:       •      "!  '  .    •.        .Capet  ; 
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.   .  *  Price's  Leominster,  p,  £5,  note. 

«f  Itia..  Vol.  V*  p.  60.    See  alto  VokVU.  p.  152.  ,# 
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Cape!*  Ruirtli  Ear!  Of  Esse**  #&&*>  ***  tem&>  the  fifth  Earl  of 
this  ftUuity  *  is  now  possess**  hi  tight  of  Ms  mother. 

The  Mansidii  *t  HaJnptbil  Cottrt  is  a  large  magnificent  structure, 
situated  on  a  spfetotls  tawri*  df  ttedrly  100  acnes,  and  protected  qa 
the  tiort&gast  by  Ah  eminence  covered  With  luftiiriant  foliage.* 
About  a  quarter  df  ft  mite  to  the  southwest  flows  the  river  Lugg, 
which,  at  sotae  distance  beldw  the  btf  use,  is  jokied  by  a  be&dtiful 
little  stream,  that  rises  in  tbfe  hills  about  Lockley  Heath,  and 
Meanders  through  the  Park  ill  a  south-westerly  direction.  This 
noble  pile  paHakes  partly  of  the  castellated,  ahd  ptfrtly  of  the  rno- 
rtastie  character.  The  buildings  surfOtirtd  a  quadrangular  court; 
having  d  fcnlttd  square  entrance  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
front;  and  At  each  extrernity,  another  and  smaller  tower,  the  most 
eUsterri  Of  which  unites  with  the  Chapel.  The  entrance  tower  is 
deeply  embattled,  arid  macbicorafed  on  both  its  faces.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  thrit  much  of  this  curious  old  Mansion  was  destroyed  by 
iticongtnous  alterations,  began  about  the  time  of  William  the  Third, 
*!ld  continued  during  the  succeeding  reigns :  bift  in  the  various 
improvements  tbdt  have  since  taken  place*  the  building  hda  been", 
ia  ps-rt,  judiciously  restored  to  its  pristine  character .f  The  interior 
is  commodious,  ahd  hiany  of  the  apartments  are  fitted  up  with 
great  taste* 

During  the  life  of  tlie  late  Lady  Coningsby*  Hampton  Court 
was  remarkable  for  mnch  of  the  ancient  furniture  that  constituted 
the  magnificence  of  the  ttobihty  two  centuries  ago.  One  of  the 
apartments,  furnished  in  a  splendid  manner,  with  crimson  damask 
hangings,  and  bed  and  canopy  of  the  srfmc,  remains  precisely  in 
die  same  state  as  when  used  by  Wflham  the  Third,  who  here  vi- 
sited Thomas,  Baron  Coningsby,  a  nobleman  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery  at  the  Battles  of  the  Boyrte  and  Aghrim  in 

Vot.  VI.    Aug.  1805.       Oo  Ireland. 

*  Some  additional  particulars  of  the  Capel  family  will  be  inserted  under 
the  description  of  Cashiobury,  in  Hertfordshire. 

t  In  the  Vitruvius  Briunnicus  are  some  plans  and  views  of  Hampton 
Court,  by  Campbell,  who  was  the  first  architect  employed  to  give  these 
venerable  walls  a  modern  air. 
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Ireland,    In  the  Library  is  an  ebony,  casket,  upon  the  lid  of  whicfr 
are  miniatures  of  the  above  Monarch  and  Lord  Coningsby,  copied    < 
with  much  taste  from  large  pictures,  by  the  present  Lady  Essex* 
Contained  in  this  box  is  the  Handkerchitf  applied  by  Lord  Co*  * 
ningsby  to  the  wound  received  by  King  William  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne.    This  relique  may  still  be'  honored,  as  it  immediately 
refers  to  an  event  which  every  lover  of  his  country  will  reflect  oil 
with  gratitude — the  glorious  Revolution  of  1&88. 
.  Among  the  very  valuable  paintings  preserved  in  this  mansion, 
are  some  interesting  pieces  by  C.Jansen,  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Lely, 
Kneller,  and  Reynolds.     One  of  the  most  famous  among  the  old  . 
pictures  was  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  is  said  by  Walpole  to  be  an    • 
"  undoubted  original9  of  Henry  the  Fourth.     Depending  from  the 
neck  is  a  chain  and  medallion,  on  which  are  depicted  the  arms  of 
the  Fitz-Alans,  Earls  of  Arundel ;  and  beneath  is  the  following  in-  J 
scription.    "  Henry  iv,  King  of  England;  who  laid  the  first . 
stone  of  this  house,  and  left  this  picture  in  it,  when  he  gave  it  to 
Lental,  who  sold  it  to  Cornwall,  of  Burford,  who  sold  it  to.  the 
ancestors  of  the  Lord  Coningesby,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL" 
The  Chapel  still  retains  traces  of  its  pristine  appearance :  the  roof 
is  of  timber-work,  displaying  many  carved  ornaments  peculiar  to 
the  pointed  style,  and  has  various  whimsical  figures  dispersed  over 
it.    Several  of  the  windows  contain  painted  glass  in  various  stages 
of  decay  i  the  arms  of  Lenthall  and  others  are  yet  entire. 

The  scenery  around  this  mansion  is  in  a  high  degree  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  The  Park  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; and  contains  some  fine  timber.  During  the  floods 
which  frequently  occur  here  in  a  rainy  season,  a  fine  cascade  is 
formed  by  the  rushing  of  the  waters  over  a  mass  of  broken  rock. 
Near  the  house  is  a  good  shrubbery,  intersected  by  a  pleasant 
walk.  More  distant  is  a  neat  residence  for  the  Steward;  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Park,  is  a  very  handsome  Lodge,  in  the  rustic 
style. 

DYNMORE  HILL  is  a  very  considerable  eminence,  rising  to 

the  south-west  of  Hampton  Court,  and  commanding  some  extensive 

prospects  over  the  surrounding  country.    Though  not  in  general 

1  so 
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so  steep  as  other  eminences  in  this  county,  the  ascent  is  in  some 
places  very  abrupt.  The  northern  view  is  extremely  rich,  being 
varied  with  slopes  of  foliage,  intermixed  with  fine  meadows,  and 
cultivated  grounds,  and  bounded  by  distant  mountains:  on  the  op- 
posite side,  the  descent  commences  with  irregular  declivities,  and 
romantic  breaks,  occasioned  by  quarries;  these  form  the  fore^ 
ground  of  a  prospect  composed  of  the  venerable  mansion  at  Burg- 
hope,  Burghill  covered  with  wood,  and  a  very  great  extent  of  flat 
country,  stretching  to  the  south  and  south-west,  where  the  view  is 
terminated  by  the  Skerrid  or  Scar,  and  the  Black  Mountains  of  Breck- 
nockshire. "  The  Hill  of  Dinesmore,"  says  Leland,  "  is  very  steep, 
high,  and  well-wooded,  and  a  specula  to  see  all  the  country  about 
Ther  stondeth  a  litle  by  west  of  the  very  toppe  on  the  led  hand  as 
1  rode,  a  Commandry,  (Preceptory,)  with  a  fair  place  that  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Hierusalem  in  London ;"  to 
whom,  as  appears  from  Tanner,  it  had  been  given,  by  a  Brother 
of  the  Order,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  lands  of  this 
foundation  became  part  of  the  estate  of  Earl  Coningsby ;  and  are 
still,  we  believe,  belonging  to  his  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

BURGHOPE  HOUSE,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  families 
of  Goodyere  and  Dineley,  but  now  going  fast,  to  decay,  has  ancient 
mullioned  windows,  with  projecting  pointed  gables,  and  curious 
picturesque  chimnies.  Sir  John  Dineley,  the  last  Baronet  of  this 
family,  sold  it  to  Governor  Peachey,  now  Lord  Selsey,  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

About  one  mile  to  the  north  of  BURGHILL,  are  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  tract,  called  the  Partwuy,  pointing  towards  Kencbester. 
On  the  summit  of  Burghill  itself,  are  the  remains  of  a  square 
Camp;  and  tliree  miles  distant,  to  the  north-west,  is  another 
square  Camp,  somewhat  larger,  about  a  mile  from  Canon-Pyon. 
At  WORMESLEY  was  a  Priory  of  Augustine  Canons,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Victor,  founded  by  Gilbert  Talbot,  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  de  Pionia.  Its  reve- 
nues, at  the  period  of  the  Dissolution,  were  valued  at  the  annual 
sum  of  831. 10s.  2d.  Henry  the  Eighth  exchanged  the  site  of  the 
Priory  for  other  lands,  with  Edward,  Lord  Clinton. 

O  o  2  At 
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At  MONKLAND,  orMONKLOW,  was  a  small  CflLLofBo- 
NRorcTiNES,  subordinate  to  6t.  Peter's  Abbey,  at  Conches,  in  No** 
maady,  to  which  the  Matter  tod  Church  had  been  given  by  Ralph 
Toni  the  Elder,  tft  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  Alien  Priories,  this  estate  was  granted,  by  Henry  the  fifth, 
to  Sir  Rowtand  Lenthall,  and  Edward  Windsor. 

WEOBLEY, 

An  ancient  corporate  and  market-town,  formed  part  of  the  Ba- 
rony of  the  Lacies,  from  whom,  by  a  female,  it  was  conveyed  in 
marriage  to  the  Verdans,  who,  by  that  alliance,  were  for  some 
thne  Hereditary  Constables  of  Ireland.  It  afterwards  passed 
through  various  families  to  the  Devereux',  Earls  of  Essex,  and 
formed  their  principal  lordship.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town 
stood  an  old  Castle,  which  was  taken  from  the  Empress  Maud 
by  King  Stephen.  Leland  mentions  it  as  a  goodly  and  fine  build- 
ing, but  somewhat  in  decay.*  The  Church  is  spacious,  and  strong 
built;  and  contains  two  or  three  ancient  burial  Chapels.  Some  of 
the  Verdons  appear  to  have  been  baried  here.  The  earliest  return 
to  Parliament  from  this  town,  was  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward 
the  First:  the  right  of  voting  is  possessed  by  the  Owners  of  the  an- 
cient bnrghage  housjes,  resident  at  the  time  of  election,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  of  such  nouses  who  have  been  resident  forty  days :  the 
number  of  voters  is  about  forty-five.  This  town  is  governed  by 
Constables,  who  act  as  returning  officers.  The  population  of  this 
parish,  as  returned  under  the  Act  of  1  SOI,  amounted  to  608;  the 
number  of  houses  to  160. 

In  SARN8FIELD  Church-Yard  is  the  tomb-stone  of  Jomk 
Abel,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the  Market  Houses  of  Hereford, 
Leominster,  Kington,  and  Brecknock,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven,  in  the  year  1694.  This  stone  displays  his  own  effigies, 
kneeling,  together  with  those  of  his  two  wives,  and  the  emblems 
of  his  profession,  the  rule,  the  compass,  and  the  square:  it  was 

designed 
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designed  and  sculptured  by  himself;  the  epitaph  wu  also  of  bis 
own  writing,  and  runs  thus ; 

This  craggy  stone  i  covering  U  for  an  architector's  bed ; 
That  lofty  buildings  raised  high,  yet  now  lyes  low  his  head ; 
His  line  and  rule,  so  death  concludes,  are  locked  up  in  store ; 
Build  they  who  list,  or  they  who  wist,  for  he  can  build  no  more. 
His  house  of  clay  could  hold  no  longer ; 
May  Heaven's  joy  build  him  a  stronger. 
JOHN  ABEL 
rite  ut  vivas  in  xttium  mtcrnanu 

About  two  miles  south-eastward  from  Sarnsfield,  is  the  celebra- 
ted eminence  called  LADY -LIFT,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
prospects  bunt  upon  the  view  with  uncommon  grandeur  and  suhli- 
inity.  'The  vast  extent  of  country  which  is  here  spread  out  before 
the  sight,  the  great  diversity  and  variety  of  its  features,  now  swell- 
ing into  bold  hills  mantled  with  rich  woods,  and  again  declining 
into  luxuriant  vales  teeming  with  fertility,  and  animated  by  a  thou- 
sand springs,  the  numerous  orchards,  corn-fields,  hop-grounds, 
and  meadows,  intermingled  with  castles,  seats,  and  villages,  and 
bounded  by  a  bold  range  of  distant  mountains,  all  unite  in  the 
composition  of  a  scene  which  the  powers  of  language  are  as  incom- 
petent to  describe,  as  the  art  of  the  pencil  is  inadequate  to 
delineate. 

The  Lady-Lift,  with  a  long  extent  of  beautiful  grounds  to  the 
south-east,  compose  a  part  of  the  charming  demesne  of  FOXLEY, 
the  seat  of  Uvedale  Price,  Esq.  the  celebrated  author  of  *  Essays 
en  the  Picturesque/  This  gentleman  is  descended  from  Judge 
Price,  who  married  the  surviving  heiress  of  the  Rodds,  by  which  he 
became  possessor  of  this  manor.  Sir  James  Rodd,  Knt.  was  High 
Mtetiffoftbixcouiitywtbetwen^  as  was  also 

Robert  Rodd,  Esq.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  The  ap- 
proach to  Foxley  from  the  village  of  Manstl-Lacy,  is  carried  near  the 
broken  banks  of  a  winding  rivulet,  that  hows  through  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Foxley  and  Wormesley  Hills,  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  are  covered  with  fine  trees,  forming  a  kind  of  woody 
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amphitheatre  round  the  mansion.  This  is  a  square  and  plain  struc- 
ture of  brick,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  westernmost  eminence, 
and  commanding  some  beautiful  views  over  the  Vale  of  Hereford ; 
the  distance  being  formed  by  various  hills  retiring  in  perspective,  and 
the  fore-ground  by  rich  masses  of  wood.  Most  of  the  apartments 
are  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with  a  good  collection  of 
paintings,  by  the  first  masters.  Among  them  is  an  Old  Man's 
Head,  by  Titian;  a  fine  head  of  Old  Parr,  supposed  by  Rubens; 
a  large  Battle  Piece,  by  Berghem,  exceedingly  well  colored ;  a 
Storm  at  Sea,  by  Vandervelde ;  and  an  upright  picture  of  Ruins 
and  Statues.  From  the  house,  a  ride  of  about  two  miles  on  the 
side  of  the  eminence,  conducts  through  the  grounds  and  plan- 
tations to  the  summit  of  the  Lady-Lift,  the  views  from  which 
form  a  most  delightful  close  to  the  picturesque  and  interesting 
scenery  of  this  desirable  abode.  Hie  beautiful  woods  of  Foxky 
were  chiefly  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Price;  but  the  improvements 
made  both  in  the  woods  and  grounds  by  the  present  possessor, 
most  eminently  display  his  superior  knowledge  in  the  difficult 
science  of  landscape  gardening. 

GARNONS,  the  seat  of  J.  G.  Cotterel  Esq.  is  finely  situated 
on  the  south-western  acclivity  of  Bishopstone  Hill,  and  commands 
various  extensive  and  rich  prospects,  in  which  the  river  Wye  forms 
a  principal  feature.  The  grounds  are  ornamented  with  some  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing  plantations. 

MONNINGTON  was  the  property  and  seat  of  an  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  who  derived  it  from  their  residence  on  this  spot, 
and  one  of  whom  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Owen  Glen- 
dour:  this  chieftain  is  traditionally  represented  to  have  sought  re- 
fuge, and  to  have  been  buried  here.*  The  manor  is  now  the  pro- 
perly of  Sir  George  A.  Cornewall,  Bart,  of  Moccas. 

CREDENH1LL  is  a  very  high  and  steep  eminence,  crowned  by 
a  vast  Camp,  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible  works,  and  form- 
ing a  very  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  round.  Its  apex, 
which  composes  the  area  of  the  Camp,  includes  an  extent  of  about 

forty 
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forty  acres,  bounded  by  a  double  ditch  and  rampart.  From  the 
irregularity  of  its  form,  the  origin  of  this  strong  post  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  Britons;  but  Dr.  Salmon  supposes  it  to  be  Roman, 
and  used  by  them  as  an  exploratory  camp  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  beneath  at  Kenchester.  The  works  are  broken  in  many  places, 
and  the  ditches  partly  obscured.  The  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  Camp  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Herefordshire,  and 
equally  beautiful.  The  declivity  of  the  hill  itself  is  finely  covered 
v.ith  wood,  which  gives  it  a  very  grand  effect;  and  particularly 
when  viewed  from  the  south,  where  its  continuity  of  line  is  broken 
by  several  deep  ravines.  Three  hundred  fine  oaks  were  lately  cut 
down  oa  this  eminence,  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  from  Credenhill  b  the  site  of.  the 
Soman  Town  of  KENCHESTER,  the  Magna  of  the  Itinerary, 
which  the  judicious  Horsley  was  the  first  to  remove  to  this  station 
from  Old  Radnor,  where  it  had  been  erroneously  fixed  by  Camden* 
The  distances,  as  well  as  the  general  regularity  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  Itinerary,  perfectly  accord  in  support  of  this  opinion ; 
and  the  etymology  of  the  appellation  Kenchater  itself,  from  Ken, 
or  Kyn,  first,  or  chief,  and  Chester,  from  Chestre,  equivalent  to 
the  Roman  Castra,  appears  equally  in  favor  of  this  being  the  real 
Magna-Castra. 

"  Kenchester,"  says  Leland,  "  standith  a  3  mile  or  more 
above  Hereford,  upward  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  that  Hero- 
ford  doth 4  yet  is  yt  almost  a  mile  from  the  ripe  of  Wye.  This 
towne  is  for  more  auncient  than  Hereford,  and  was  celebrated  yn 
the  Romans'  time,  as  apperith  by  many  thinges,  and  especially  by 
antique  money  of  the  Caesars,  very  often  found  within  the  towne, 
and  in  ploughing  aboute,  the  which  the  people  there  call  Duarfes 
Money.  The  cumpace  of  Kenchester  hath  been  by  estimacion  as 
much  as  Hereford,  excepting  the  Castle,  the  whiche  at  Hereford 
is  very  spacious.  Pieces  of  the  walls  and  turrets  yet  appear  prop* 
JundamaUa ;  and  more  should  have  appearid,  if  the  people  of 
Herford  town,  and  other  thereabout,  had  not  in  tyme  past  pulled 
down  much  and  picked  out  of  the  best  for  their  buildings. — By 
likelihood  men  of  old  time  went  from  Kenchester  to  Hay,  and  so 
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to  Breknok  and  Cairmardiu.  The  place  whet  the  towne  was  9  ail 
oversown  with  brambles,  hazies,  and  like  shrubs.  Nevertheless, 
here  and  there  yet  appear  ruins  of  buildipgs,  of  the  whiche  the 
foolish  people  caull  on  (one)  the  King  of  Fa/res  Chayrc*  Ther 
hath  been  found  nostra  mcmoria  latcres  Briiannici,  ci  ex  eitdem 
canales,  aqua  ductus,  tesselaia  pavimenta,  fragmetUuM  catamla 
uurece,  calcar  ex  argento,  byside  other  straunge  things."* 

The  form  of  this  station  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  inclining  to  a 
parallelogram :  the  area  is  raised  about  four  ox  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  the  foundations  of  which  may  yet  be  traced,  though  over* 
grown  with  hedges,  and  fruit  and  timber  trees.  The  south-west  and 
south  sides  are  the  highest ;  the  road  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
former,  seems  to  occupy  the  sijte  of  a  ditch;  but  no  appearance  of 
any  is  visible  on  the  other  sides.  Numerous  inequalities,  arising 
from  the  foundations,  vaults,  and  ruins  of  buildings,  overspread 
the  area;  and  great  numbers  of  fymau  coins,  bricks,  leaden  pipes, 
urns,  bum*  wheat,  and  large  bones,  have  been  dug  up  here,  Ts*  • 
wards  the  east  end  is  a  massive  fragment  remaining  of  what  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  a  Roman  Temple :  it  consists  of  a.  large  mass 
of  cement,  of  almost  indissoluble  texture,  in  which  are  embedded 
rough  stones,  irregularly  intermixed  with  others  that  have  been 
squared.  This  fragment  is  called  the  Chair,  from  a  niche  which 
is  yet  perfect:  the  arch  is  principally  constructed  with  Roman 
bricks;  and  over  it  are  three  layers  of  the  same  materials,  disposed 
lengthways.  Here,  in  166&  a  Tessellated  Pavement  and  stone 
floor  were  discovered ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  according  to 
Aubrey's  Manuscripts,  buildings  of  Roman  brick  were  found,  on 
which  oaks  grew.f  About  the  same  time  Sir  John  Hoskyns  disco* 
vered  an  Hypocaust,  about  seven  feet  square,  the  fines  of  which 
were  of  brick,  three  inches  square,  artificially  let  into  one  another.} 
Another  Tessellated  Pavement,  of  a  finer  pattern,  was  found  about 
seventy  years  ago,  but  soon  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  vulgar. 

An 
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An  aqueduct,  or  drain,  of  considerable  extent,  with  the  bottom 
entire,  was  also  opened  here  about  twenty  years  ago;  and  Yfumos 
other  vestiges  of  tbe  ancient  consequence  of  this  city  are  veryjee* 
queutly  found.  Tbe  entrances  appear  to  have  been  en  the  east, 
west,  north  and  south  sides.  About  two  furlongs  t»  the  north 
runs  a  small. brook;  arid  about  twice  that  distance  to  the  south, 
flows  the  river  Wye.  The  course  of  the  roads  connecting  with  this 
station  have  already  been  described.* 

.  Three  miles  southward  from  Kenchester,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Wye,  is  the  little  village  of  MADLEY,  formerly  the 
site  of*  Castle,  of  which  the  only  memorial  is  the  name  of 
Castle  Farm.  Near  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  small  Cross,  con- 
sisting of  a  square  pedestal  and  shaft,  with  a  transverse  top:  in 
the  Church-yard  are  remains  of  another  Cross.  The  Church  is 
spatious,  and  has  a  crypt,  now  used  as  a  Charnel  House,  beneath 
the  Chancel. 

On  the  ban*s  of  the  Wye,  about  half  a  mile  from  LOWER 
EATON,  the  pleasant  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Phillips,  is  Eaton 
Cam*,  a  lasge  ancient  entrenchment  with  a  single  ditch  and  ran> 
part,  in  good  presentation :  the  area,  which  is  cultivated*  contains 
between  thirty  and  forty  acres. 

At  SUGWAS,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wye,  was  a  Fal*c* 
and  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Hereford.  This  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Bishop  Canrfupe,  end  was  last  inhabited  hy 
Bishop  lronsjkles,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Palace  has  been  long  converted  into  a  form-house:  the  Cha* 
pel  was  taken  down  in  1792,  when  a  handsome  dwelling  was 
elected  on  the  spotf 

BELMONT,  the  pleasant  seat  of Matthews,  Esq.  is  about. 

one  mile  below  Eaton  Camp,  on  a  fine  ascent,  close  to  the  banks 
pf  the  Wye.  The  prospects  ave  very  rjch  and  beautiful :  they  in* 
dude  a  great  extent  of  country,  diversified  by  hjftUt  finely  wooded ; 
end  terminated  on  one  side  hy  the  distent  mountains  of  Radnor 

shire; 
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shire;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  Malvern  Hills, of  Worcestershire. 
The  mansion  is  an  elegant  building  of  Bath-stone,  erected  from 
,  the  designs  oY  Mr.  Wyatt,  between  the  years  1788  and  1790. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  much  taste,  and  contains  some  valua- 
ble pictures.  The  grounds  are  ornamented  by  some  recent,  but 
flourishing  plantations. 

About  four  miles  north-eastward  from  Hereford,  is  SUTTON 
WALLS,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Ofia,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  where  the  unsuspecting  Ethelbert  was  treacherously 
murdered;* 

—when  to  th*  unhetlow'd  feast , 
Of  Mercian  Ofla  he  invited  came,  *     • 

To  treat  of  spousals.— 

Philips's  Cypbr.   - 

Oiraldus  Cambriensis,  in  bis  life  of  St.  Ethelbert,  speaks  of  this 
place  by  the  name  of  King's  Sutton,  and  South-town  Walls,  and 
mentions  some  ruins  of  a  Castle  which  he  saw  here.  Leland  also 
notices  the  "  notable  mines  of  some  auncyent  and  great  building, 
sumtyme  the  mansion  of  King  Ofla,  at  such  time  as  Kenchestre 
stood,  or  els  Herford  was  a  begynnjng."  Sutton  Walls  compre- 
hends a  spacious  Encampment  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  rampart,  with  entrances  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  area  includes  about  thirty  acres,  and  is  nearly  level,  excepting 
towards  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  low  place,  called  Offa's  Cel- 
lar: in  digging  on  this  spot,  a  silver  ring,  of  an  antique  form,  was 
found  some  years  ego.f 

Sutton  is  included  in  the  extensive  manor  of  MARDEN,  which 
was  an  ancient  demesne  belonging  to  the  Crown,  but  given  by 
King  Ofla  Jo  the  Canons  of  Hereford,  then  termed  the  Presbytery 
of  Marden,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Ethelbert.  Marden 
Church  was  built  over  the  spot  where  Ethelbert  was  first  buried, 
and  where  a  well,  which  still  exists,  and  is  still  called  St.  Ethel* 
ben's  Well,  is  said  to  have  miraculously  sprang  up.    This  edifice 

ws* 
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was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  stands  within  fogy  yards  of  the 
river  Lugg.  This  neighbourhood  abounds  with  good  orchards 
and  the  cyder  is  particularly  celebrated. 

About  six  miles  from  Marden,  to  the  north-east,  is  PENCOMB ; 
the  Lord  of  the  manor  of  which  claims  a 'pair  of  gilt  spurs,  asun 
herriot,  from  the  estate  of  every  Mayor  of  Hereford  who  dies  in 
his  Mayoralty.* 

On  ah  eminence  at  PISBURY,  above  Hampton  Court  Park, 
are  vestiges  of  a  large  Camp,  forming  one  of  a  continued  chain 
of  Encampments  crossing  this  county  in  a  north-east  direction. 
At  UPPERTON,  above  Docklow,  is  a  second,  but  smaller  Camp. 
At  NETflERTON,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east; 
is  a  third  and  more  considerable  Camp.  At  BIRDENBURY,  still 
further  to  the  south-east,  a  fourth  Camp:  and  four  miles  north- 
eastward from  that,  near  Thornbury,  a  fifth  Camp)  on  the  sunn 
mit  of  WALL  HILL. 

NETHERWOOD,  an  extensive  manor  on  the  north-east  side 
of  Wall  Hill,  in  Tbornbury  Parish,  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
Mortimers,  of  whom  Roger  Moktimeb,  Earl  of  March,  was  a 
native  of  this  place.f  After  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  William 
Baskervyle,  of  the  house  of  Erdesley,  who  had  accompanied  the 
army  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  the  Seventh,  from  Leomin- 
ster, and  fought  valiantly  in  his  cause,  received  a  grant  of  it  from 
that  Sovereign.  In  the  following  tentury  it  was  sold  by  Thomas 
Baskerville,  Esq.  and  having  passed  through  several  families,  was 
purchased,  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  by  Edward  Pytts, 
Esq.  whose  descendant,  John  Pytts,  Esq.  of  Kyre  House,  is  now 
owner.  The  mansion  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  noble  structure, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  Park  of  nearly  1000  acres*  la  the  for- 
mer was  bom  the  great,  but  unfortunate,  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite  and  victim.  This  noble- 
man was  the  son  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Viscount  Hereford, 
lie  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  his  guardiau,  the 

great 

*  Blount's  Tenures. 

f  Gough'i  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  459. 
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great  Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  Chancellorship  ef  that  University. 
In  1485,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  married 
fak  mother,  to  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  General, 
and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Zu- 
pheu.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  introduced  at  court, 
and  rose  very  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  Queen;  whose  af- 
fection he  would  probably  hare  retained,  if  his  high  spirit  could 
have  submitted  to  the  eadumnce  of  her  caprices,  erhis  indignation 
been  baa  permanent.  During  hk  shortlived  prosperity,  he  was 
entrusted  with  .various  important  commands,  in  att  of  which  he 
displayed  great  abilities  and  valor,  hut  not  sufficient  prudence, 
arising,  probably,  from  hwnaturity  of  judgment.  Frank  and  av- 
genueus  in  hk  nature,  he  wanted  art  ta  discover,  and  to  coun- 
teract, the  haw  duaiminatkm  of  hk  enemies,  who,  envious  of  hk 
high  fortune,  stimulated  bpn  to  those  ratal  extremities  which 
proved  his  ruin,  and  to  which  the  warmth-  of  hk  natural  temper  too 
violently  burned  him.  «  He  seemed,*1  says  Granger,  "  to  think  it 
a  prostitution  of  hk  dignity  to  put  tip  an  affront  from  the  Queen 
herself;  and  was  aa  honest  and  open  In  hk  enmity,  a*  he  was  tav 
cere  in  hk  friendship.0  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the 
year  1600*1,  at  the  age  of  thirty4hree  or  thirty-four. 

BROMYARD 

Is  a  snail  market  town,  Irregularly  built,  and  badly  paved; 
nearly  half  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  very  small:  the  other* 
are  of  red  brick,  of  modern  construction.  The  Church  stands  on 
the  north-east  side,  and  k  of  Saxon  origin :  the  south  Doorway 
has  the  s%-zag  and  other  ornaments;  above  it  k  a  Cross,  and  the 
figure  of  St.  Peter  in  relief.  This  structure  k  now  undergoing  re- 
pairs; the  pilfers  of  the  nave  have  been  heightened,  to  support  a 
new  roof;  hut  the  original  capitals  are  preserved.  8everal  se- 
micircular arches  appear  above  the  wainscotting  in  the  side  aisles  of 
the  nave.  In  the  north,  transept  is  an  altar-tomb  in  memory  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Baskerville  family,  whose  effigies  is  sculptured  on 
the  slab.  At  the  east  end  is  a  tomb  in  memory  of  Phi neas 
'  Jackson, 


* 


JaciCso*,  vfcUr  of  Bromyard,  *ko  died  is  ^ovvftdtay  l6si ; 
having  mark  various  staail  bequests  for  charitable  purposes  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood*    The  population  of  Bromyard  township, 
in  1801,  was  returned  at  983  j  the  number  of  houses  at  242.  The  * 
river  Frome  passes  within  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this  town; , 
add  several  smaller  streams  flow  on  the  north  and  wast  sides. 

The  roads  from  Bromyard  to  the  south  are  extremely  indif- 
ferent; but  the  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being 'variegated 
with  woody  eminences,  teeming  orchards,  rich  meadows,  and 
flourishing  com4el<k>  The  villages  are  vety  inconsiderable,  most- 
ly consisting  of  a  few  scattered  houses  adjacent  to  a  small  Church,  ' 
On  the  Roman  Road  at  STRETTON  GRANDISON,  are  traces 
of  a  square  Cam*,  where  Mr.  Baxter,  apparently  on  insufficient 
authority,  has  placed  the  Circutio  of  Ravenna*. 

STOKE,  orSTOKErEDITH,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Foltyt, 
in  this  county,  derives  the  latter  part  of  its  name  from  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Church  to  St.  Edkfaa,  daughter  of  King  Egbert.  In 
the  time  of  the  Edwards  Second  and  Third,  it  was  the  property  of 
the  JVallwayns ;  but  previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, . 
it  had  passed  from  that  fiunily>  and  hi  the  time  of  that  Sovereign, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Iingein,  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  Miiwatct*.  His  descendants  sold  it  to  Paul 
Foley,  Esq.  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  $  and  it  conti- 
nued to  be  the  chief  seat  of  die  younger  house  of  the  Foley*  till 
the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch,  at  Whitley,  in  Worcestershire, 
When  the  late  Lord  Foley  removed  thither;  and  this  estate  was  left 
to  his  second  son,  the  Hon.  Edward  Foley.  Hie  Mansion  is  a 
spacious  brick  building,  with  wings,  erected  soon  after  the  estate 
was  purchased  Into  this  family,  and  standing  In  a  very  pleasant 
Park,  on  a  kind  of  terrace.  The  Hall  displays  some  fine  painting, 
by  Sir  James  Thornhill ;  and  in  the  other  apartments,  which  are 
•  Acted  up  with  taste,  is  a  good  coUeetiou  of  family  portraits.  The 
Park  and  grounds  are  well-wooded,  and  display  some  very  fine 
scenery,  which  has  been  considerably  improved  within  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Repton.  The 
shrubberies  are  extensive,  and  the  Park  is  stocked  with  deer. 

2  About 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  Mansion,  on  the  south-west, 
and  occupying  the  summit  of  a  commanding  eminence,  is  St.  ' 

Ethelbert's  Camp,  said,  by  popular  tradition,  to  be  the  spot 
where  Ethelbert  pitched  his  tents  when  on  his  journey  to  the 
Court  of  King  Offa.  ' 
On  the  west  side  of  the  same  eminence  is  SUFTON  COURT, 
>  whfch  formed  part  of  the  Honour  of  Earl  Ferrers,  and  is  remark- 
able from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Hertford*,  from  the  seventh  of  Henry  the  Third,  till  about  the 
year  1786,  when  its  late  possessor,  Sir  James  Hereford,  bequeathed 
it  to  his  nephew,  who  has  since  assumed  the  name  of  Hereford  by 
the  King's  license.  This  gentleman  has  erected  a  handsome  Man- 
sion of  Bath  stone,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  site  of  the  old 
house,  and  in  a  more  elevated  situation.  The  ancient  residence  is, 
however,  yet  standing,  though  somewhat  ruinous ;  and,  together  with  i 

the  old  furniture,  is  preserved  with  care.  Here  also  the  grounds  have 
undergone  considerable  alteration  under  the  plastic  hands  of  Mr. 
Repton.  Blount's  Manuscripts  record,  that  the  family  of  Here- 
ford held  this  manor,  by  the  service  of  presenting  the  King  with 
a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  whenever  he  should  ride  over  Mordesford  Bridge. 
LONGWORTH,  the  seat  of  James  Walwyn,  Esq.  whose  pre- 
decessors have  frequently  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  city  of 
Hereford  in  Parliament,  and  filling  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for 
the  county,  is  situated  between  one  and  two  miles  from  Sufton,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Frome.  This  family  derives  its  name 
from  Gwallain  Castle,  in  Pembrokeshire.  Sir  Peter  Gwallain  was 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Brecknockshire,  with  the  army  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  and  for  his  services  had  certain  lands  assigned  him  at 
the  Hay,  in  that  county,  and  which  are  still  denominated  Wall- 
wain's  Rents.  Thomas  Wallwayn,  who  died  in  the  fifth  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  bequeathed  Longworth  to  William,  his  younger  son, 
whose  descendants  have  ever  since  continued  to  reside  here.  The 
Mansion  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago,  and  fitted  up  with  much  ele- 
gance. The  apartments  are  decorated  with  some  good  pictures ; 
and  the  Library  contains  a  select  and  valuable  collection  of  books. 
Hie  grounds  display  some  fine  timber,  and  the  scenery  is  pleasant. 

MORDESFORD, 
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MORDESFORD,  a  small  place  near  the  junction  of  the  Ltigg 
with  the  river  Wye,  is  celebrated  in  traditional  history,  as  the  scene 
of  a  furious  combat  between  a  winged  Serpent*  and  a  malefactor 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  die,  but  was  promised  his  pardon,  on 
condition  of  destroying  the  wily  monster.  The  abode  of  this  ani- 
mal is  said  to  have  been  a  neighbouring  woody  steep:  his  depreda- 
lions  were  great  and  alarming;  man  and  beast  were  alike  subject* 
ed  to  his  ravages;  and  no  one  could  be  found  sufficiently  hardy  to 
attempt  his  destruction,  till  the  love  of  liberty  and  life,  invigorated 
a  condemned  criminal  to  engage  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  Hie 
serpent,  proceeds  the  tale,  was  wont  to  resort  to  a  particular  spot 
near  the  confluence  of  the  above  rivers,  to  slake  his  thirst,  and 
here  the  assault  was  made,  the  man  having  previously  concealed 
himself  near  the  water-side.  The  contest  was  of  some  continuance, 
but  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the  fell  ravager; 
whose  poisonous  breath,  however,  proved  ratal  to  the  valorous) 
champion,  and  bereaved  him  of  life  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
In  memory  of  this  event,  a  large  green  dragon,  with  expanded 
wings,  and  web-footed,  is  painted  on  the  east  end  of  Mordesford 
Church.  A  variation  in  the  traditional  account,  represents  the 
monster  thus  slain  as  amphibious,  and  as  having  been  left  upon  the 
banks  after  a  considerable  flood. 

Another  marvellous  occurrence  connected  with  this  quarter  of 
Herefordshire,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  when 
MARCLEY  HILL,  according  to  Camden,  whose  judgment  was  in 
this  instance  imposed  on,  "  rose  as  it  were  from  sleep,  and  for 
three  days,  moved  on  its  vast  body  with  an  horrible  noise,  driving 
every  thing  before  it  to  an  higher  ground/'9  Fuller  asserts,  that 
the  whole  field  that  moved  was  twenty  acres,  and  that  it  travelled 
fourteen  hours,  and  ascended  eleven  fathoms  up  hill,  leaving  a 
chasm  400  feet  wide,  and  520  loog.t  Sir  Richard  Raker,  who 
delighted  in  recording  the  wonderful,  has  thus  detailed  the  parti- 
culars of  this  event  in  his '  Chronicle  of  England/ 

"In 

•  Gough's  Translation,  Vol.  II.  p.  44X 
t  Worthies*  Herefordshire. 
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"  In  tbe  thirteenth  yea*  Of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prodigious  earth- 
quake happened  iH  thfe  east  pdtHa  of  Herefordshire,  at  a  little  town 
called  KtKlf  astoK,  On  the  seventeenth  of  fiebhatty,  at  sk 
o'clock  in  the  evenings  the  earth  beg&u  to  open,  and  a  hdl,  with  a 
rock  under  it,  making  at  flftt  a  great  bellowing  none,  which  was 
heard  ft  great  way  off,  Med  itself  up,  and  began  to  trivet,  bearing 
along  with  it  tbe  trees  that  grew  upon  it,  the  sheep  (bids  and  flocks 
of  sheep  abiding  there  At  the  same  time.  In  the  place  from 
whence  it  was  first  moved,  it  left  a  gaping  distance,  forty  foot 
broad,  and  fourscore  ells  long:  the  whole  field  was  about  twenty 
acres.  'Passing  along,  it  overthrew  a  Chapel  standing  in  the  way, 
•  removed  a  yew  tree  planted  in  the*  Church-yard,  from  the  west  to 
the  east:  with  the  like  force  it  thrust  before  it  highways,  sheep- 
folds,  hedges,  and  trees;  made  tilled  ground  pasture,  and  again 
tjiffled  pasture  into  tillage.  Having  walked  in*  this  sort  from  Sa- 
turday evening  till  Monday  nobn,  it  then  stood  still." 

In  Thylor's  Map  of  Herefordshire,  tne  spot  of  ground  whose 
motion  gave  rise  to  thcfse  various  relations,  is  named  Wonder; 
and,  according  to  present  appearances,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Landslip,  arising  probably  from  causes  similar  to  those  which  oc- 
casioned the  like  phenomenon  at  Fitlands,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
February,  1799  *  The  land  that  moved,  seems  to  have  been 
aboat  two  acres;  but  its  motion  was  certainly  agreeable  to  die 
common  laws  of  gravitation.  The  yew  tree  is  still  existing;  and 
the  Chapel  bell  was  dug  up  a  few  years  ago. 

MUCB-MARCLE,  or  GREAT  MARCLE,  was  part  of  the  ba- 
rony of  the  Lacies  at  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey ;  but  af* 
terwards  coming  to  the  Crown,  was  granted,  by  Edward  the  First, 
to  Edmund  Mortimer,,  whose  descendants  inherited  it  till  the  time 
of  the  last  Roger  Mortimer ,  Earl  of  March,  who  demised  it  to  the 
Walhvayns;  but  it  has  since  passed  through  various  families.  Near 
the  Chwrcht  says  Blount,  '  stood  Mortimer's  Castle,  the  site 
visible;  and  another,  perhaps,  more  ancient,  called  El  ling  ham 
Castle,  the  site  overgrown  with  wood,  and  called  the  Quany 

Wood/ 

*  See  under  Pttlands,  p.  400. 
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Wood/  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Tillage.  Some  ancient  but 
mutilated  effigies  within  the  Church,  were  supposed,  by  the  same 
author,  to  represent  Blanche,  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
wife  to  John  Lord  Audley,  temp.  Richard  the  Second;  and  the 
great  Roger  Mortimer,  executed  at  the  Elms,  in  Smithfield, 
and  Joan,  his  lady,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Genevil.  In  a  small 
Chapel,  built  here  by  Sir  John  Kyrle,  Bart  is  the  tomb  of 
himself,  and  his  lady  Sibylla. 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  Ledbury,  is  a  coni- 
cal eminence,  called  WALL  HILLS,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  large  trees,  and  the  summit  crowned  by  a  spacious 
Camp.  The  area  comprehends  between  thirty  and  forty  acres, 
now  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  hops.  The  single 
rampart  which  inclosed  this  Camp,  is  half  levelled :  it  had  three 
entrances,  one  of  them  called  the  King's  Gate.  In  ploughing  the 
area,  spear  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found,  together  with  brass 
coins,  horse-shoes  of  an  antique  form,  and  human  bones. 


LEDBURY 

Is  an  ancient  market  and  borough  town,  situated  on  a  declivity 
within  a  small  valley,  formed  by  the  Dog-Hill,  and  other  emi- 
nences, and  about  one  mile  west  from  the  river  Leddon,  from 
which  it  derives  the  first  syllable  of  its  name.  It  chiefly  consists 
of  two  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles:  the  principal 
street  runs  north  and  south,  and  has  a  middle  row  near  the  old 
Market-House,  which  is  elevated  on  strong  oak  pillars,  and  com- 
posed of  timber  and  lath  plastered  and  white-washed;  the  beams 
being  colored  black.  This  mode  of  building  predominates  in  the 
more  ancient  parts  of  the  town ;  and  many  of  the  houses  have  pro- 
jecting stories:  the  modern  houses  are  of  red  brick,  and  respect- 
able. The  pavement,  even  in  the  High  Street,  is  extremely  bad, 
and  full  of  inequalities;  the  small  stones  that  form  it,  being  pressed 
into  the  stiff  clay,  which  is  the  general  kind  of  soil  in  this  part  of 
the  county. 

Vol.  VI.  Auo.  1805.  P  p  Ledbury 
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Ledbury  formerly  belonged  to  the  See  of  Hereford,  to  which  R 
was  given  by  a  Saxon  named  Edwin,  who  imagined  himself  cured 
of  the  palsy  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Ethelbert.  Bishop 
Bohun  procured  the  charter  of  a  market  for  this  manor  from  King 
Stephen,  to  be  held  on  Saturdays;  but  this  falling  into  disuse, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1584,  granted  a  new  charter  for  a 
Tuesday  market,  and  two  annual  fairs;  the  tolls  to  be  given  to  the 
poor.  This  borough  had  once  the  privilege  of  sending  two  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  but  afterwards  surrendered  its  right,  on  the 
plea  of  inability  to  support  them. 

The  Qiurch  is  a  large  building,  of  Saxon  origin,  but  has  under- 
gone many  alterations  at  different  periods.  Bishop  Trevenant 
made  it  collegiate  about  the  year  1401,  establishing  here  a  Mas* 
ter,  or  Deacon,  and  eight  secular  Priests,  besides  Clerks  and  other 
servants :  the  College  was  dissolved  in  the  first  of  Edward  the 
Sixth:  the  Deacon's  lodgings  is  now  the  School-House,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Church.  This  structure  consists  of  a  nave,  side 
aisles,  and  chancel;  a  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine;  and  a 
detached  tower,  terminated  by  a  finely-proportioned  spire,  about 
sixty  feet  high.  The  west  front  has  a  curious  Saxon  Door-way, 
having  semicircular  mouldings  ornamented  with  zig-zag,  and  rest- 
ing on  three  pillars  on  each  side,  having  capitals  ornamented  with 
masks  and  foliage.  The  west  windows  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles, 
are  high  and  pointed;  having  strong  buttresses  between  them, 
bounded  by  pillars,  and  terminating  in  turrets.  The  north  porch 
is  handsome:  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  stands  on  tins 
side,  has  been  re-built;  the  spire  was  probably  raised  at  the  same 
time.  The  nave  has  octagon  pillars  with  pointed  arches;  and 
was  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a  very  beautiful  carved  screen, 
half  of  which  has  been  removed,  to  make  room  for  a  seat  for 
one  of  the  Portionaries,*  or  Impropriators.    The  chancel  appears 

to 

*  "  The  Church  has  two  sinecure  Hectors,  called  Portionarits,  be- 
cause they  change  their  portion  of  tythes,  and  other  returns,  every  third 
year:  they  are  in  the  Bishop's  gift,  and  receive  institution  and  induc- 
tion, and  these  two  alternately  nominate  the  vicar."    Cough's  Camden. 
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to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  building,  and  displays  several 
short  massive  columns,  with  semicircular  arches:  several  of  the  an- 
cient stalls  are  remaining  here.  On  the  north  side  is  the  Chapel  of 
§t.  Catherine  ;f  this  is  nearly  square,  and  has  five  pointed  windows, 
the  mullions  of  which  spread  into  rich  ramifications,  the  whole  being 
adorned  with  rosettes.  The  windows  have  been  decorated  with 
painted  glass,  as  well  as  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Church ;  but 
the  whole  is  now  reduced  to  confused  fragments.  Numerous 
Sepulchral  memorials  are  contained  in  this  fabric :  among  them  are 
several  ancient  and  curious  tombs,  but  greatly  mutilated.  In  the 
north  aisle  is  the  defaced  effigies  of  a  Lady,  unknown,  lying  on  an 
altar-tomb,  richly  ornamented  with  arches  and  shields;  and  having 
the  broken  remains  of  a  canopy,  on  which  are  other  shields,  bear- 
ing three  lions  passant.  In  the  chancel  are  the  effigies,  in  alabas- 
ter, of  Edward  Skynnkr,  Gent,  of  Ledbury,  his  wife,  and  ten 
children.  The  former  died  in  16*31,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
having  survived  his  lady  (who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty)  three  years. 
Robert  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Baron  Skinner,  were  of  this  family.  In  the  south  aisle  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  Biddulph  family:  it  contains  eight  monu- 
ments, the  most  elaborate  of  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Michael  Biddulph,  Esq.  of  Crofton  Hall,  Worcestershire. 
Among  the  other  memorials,  is  an  inscription,  recording  the  inter- 

P  p  2  ment 

*  "  Katherine  AudJey,  or,  as  she  is  commonly  called,  St.  Katherine, 
was  a  religious  woman  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  had  a 
-maid  called  Mabel,  and  not  being  fixed  in  any  settled  place,  she  had  a 
revelation,  that  she  should  not  set  up  her  rest  till  she  came  to  a  town 
where  the  bells  should  ring  of  themselves.  She  and  her  maid  coming 
near  Ledbury,  heard  the  I  ells  ring,  though  the  Church  doors  were  shut, 
and  do  ringers  there.  Here  then  she  determined  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  her  days,  and  built  an  Hermitage,  living  on  herbs,  and  sometimes 
on  milk.  Hie  King,  in  consideration  of  her  birth  or  piety,  or  both, 
granted  her  an  annuity  of  301.  Kex  pneceptt  vicecomiti  Hereford  quod 
otnnes  terras  et  tenementa  qua*  fuerunt  Petri  de  Limcsey  in  Monyton  & 
Dilew  caperentur  in  manum  regis,  &  quo  de  exitibus  eorundem  solve- 
ret  annuatim  Caterina?  de  Audley  reclusa*  de  Ledbury  30,  li."  "  Pat. 
2.  II.  IV.  p.  3,  14,  15."    Gough's  Camden,  Vol.  ILp.  450. 
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ment  of  James  Baily,  of  Ledbury,  who  died  in  December, 
l6749  "  aged  100  years  and  eight  months.  He  was  younger  bro- 
ther to  Humphry  Baily,  of  Ocul  Pychard,  and  of  Samuel  Baily, 
late  of  Hereford.  These  three  brothers  lived  the  age  of  three 
hundred  years :  what  one  wanted,  the  other  made  up.  Mors  rapii 
omnia."  Here  also  is  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Annb,  wife  of 
Ambrose  Elton,  Esq.  of  the  Hazel,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Ashton,  Knt.  and  Bart.  She  died  on  the  fifth  of  February,  166O, 
having  had  seventeen  children,  of  whom  she  lived  to  see  eleven 
married;  and  of  their  issue  more  than  120  persons. 

An  Hospital,  in  honor  of  St.  Catherine,  was  founded  here  by 
Bishop  Foliot,  about  the  year  1232,  for  six  single  men,  two  men 
and  their  wives,  and  two  widows.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  reve- 
nues of  this  establishment  were  valued  at  321.  7s.  lid.  annually. 
Queen  Elizabeth  re-founded  it  for  a  Master,  seven  poor  widowers, 
and  three  poor  women,  each  to  be  allowed  61.  13s.  4d.  annually; 
besides  clothes  and  firing.*  This  allowance  has  been  since  aug- 
mented to  five  shillings  weekly.  The  Hospital  is  a  very  ancient 
timber  and  plaster  building,  standing  near  the  Market-House:  the 
Chapel  is  also  ancient,  but  plain;  the  windows  exhibit  fragments 
of  painted  glass.  A  Free- School,  partly  supported  by  rents  issuing 
from  dissolved  Chantry  lands,  established  in  the  Church  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  and  a  Charity  School,  have  been  founded 
here;  besides  several  Alms-Houses;  and  numerous  benefactions 
have  been  given  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  clothing  trade  was 
at  one  period  very  flourishing;  but  the  principal  business  now  car- 
ried on  here,  is  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  lines,  and  sacks  for 
meal.  Great  quantities  of  cyder  are  manufactured  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  cyder  trade  is  very  flourishing.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Ledbury,  as  ascertained  under  the  Act  of  1801,  amounted 
to  3058;  die  number  of  houses  was  618.  The  Bishops  pf  Here, 
ford  had  a  Palace  here. 

On  the  well-wooded  eminence  called  the  Dog-Hill,  to  the  north 
of  Ledbury,  is  HOPE  END,  a  small  but  very  pleasant  seat,  be- 
longing to  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart. 

About 
*  Tanper**  Notitia, 
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About  two  miles  southward  from  Ledbury,  and  east  from  Din- 
nington,  is  the  Vineyard  Camp,  the  works  of  which  have  been 
almost  defaced  by  the  plough:  the  area  is  cultivated. 

In  the  Church  belonging  to  the  beautifully  situated  village  of 
EASTNOR,  are  several  handsome  monuments  of  statuary  marble, 
for  various  individuals  of  the  Cocks  family.  One  of  them,  in  me- 
mory of  Joseph  Cocks,  Esq.  who  died  in  1775,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  was  executed  by  Stewart  and  Scheemaker,  and  exhibits 
the  bust  of  the  deceased,  with  other  sculptures.  Another,  by  the 
same  artists,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cocks, 
and  displays  a  figure  of  Hope,  with  a  rich  urn,  and  a  boy  inverting 
a  torch.  A  third,  and  very  neat  monument,  commemorates  the 
name  of  John  Cocks,  Esq.  nephew  to  the  great  Lord  Somen: 
lie  died  in  1771. 

Near  Eastnor,  on  the  south-east,  is  CASTLE  DITCH,  the  seat 
of  Charles  Cocks,  Baron  Somen  of  Evesham,  whose  grand-father 
married  Mary,  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the  great  Lord  Somen,  the 
illustrious  promoter  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  His  present 
Lordship  was  created  a  Peer  m  May,  1784.  The  mansion  is  situ- 
ated on  a  fine  lawn,  having  a  rivulet  flowing  on  each  side;  it  is  a 
small  plain  building  of  white  stone,  with  a  portico  in  front,  and 
projecting  semicircular  wings.  The  contiguous  grounds  are  dis- 
posed into  walks  winding  through  very  thick  shrubberies:  the 
Park  contains  some  very  large  and  flourishing  oaks,  and  the  sur- 
rounding eminences  are  covered  with  woods. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  east  from  Castle  Ditch,  in  a  glen  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,  stood  BRANS1LL  CASTLE,  now  wholly  de- 
molished, but  originally  of  a  square  form,  with  a  round  tower  at 
each  angle,  and  a  double  moat  surrounding  it.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  t!ie  site,  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  strong:  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

About  two  miles  northward  from  Bransill  Castle,  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  on  the  very 
verge  of  Worcestershire,  are  the  immense  works  of  the  HERE- 
FORDSHIRE BEACON,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  impor- 
tant hill  fortresses  in  this  Island.  The  vast  labor  employed  in  its 
I  construction, 
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construction,  its  amazing  belts  of  ramparts  and  trendies,  its  great 
extent,  its  well-chosen  situation,  which  commands  what  was  an- 
ciently the  only  pass  through  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  which  indeed 
is  very  nearly  60  even  to  the  present  hour,  its  singular  irregularity  of 
form,  and  evident  dissimilitude,  to  the  modes  of  fortification  ob- 
served by  the  Danes,  Saxons,  ami  Romans,  all  combine  to  establish 
its  origin,  which  must  unquestionably  be  ascribed  to  the  Britons. 
The  same  reasons,  also  evince,  that  it  was  not  constructed  for  mere 
temporary  purposes,  but  rather  for  permanent  security;  as  a  place 
wherein  an  entire  district  might  seek  refuge,  with  all  their  posses* 
aions,  whether  of  flocks  or  herds,  in  case  of  iuvasion,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency, 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  words  to  convey  a. complete  idea  of 
this  immense  strong-hold;  the  works  are  too  vast,  the  heights  too 
unequal,  and  the  base  of  the  eminence  too  extensive.  The  general 
shape  of  the  hill,  at  least  of  that  portion  occupied  by  the  works, 
-approaches  to  an  ellipsis;  and  the  disposition  of  the  banks,  and 
ditches,  correspond  with  that  figure.  The  area  of  the  centre,  and 
highest  part,  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  measuring  about  sixty 
yards  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  nearly  forty  in  its  shortest:  this 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  steep  rampart  of  stones  and  earth, 
now  covered  with  turf;  and  that  again  defended  by  a  very  deep 
•ditch.  Considerably  below  this,  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill,  rang- 
ing towards  the  south-west,  or  rather  south-west  by  south,  is  a 
very  extensive  out-work,  or  bastion,  of  au  oval  form,  containing  a 
sufficient  area  for  the  stowage,  and  even  pasturage,  of  horses  and 
cattle.  This  is  connected  by  means  of  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  run- 
ning beneath  the  south-east  side  of  the  upper  ditch,  with  a  similar 
kind  of  bastion,  or  out-work,  ranging  eastward,  and  manifestly  in- 
tended for  similar  purposes.  Both  these  works  are  surrounded  by 
a  high  rampart  and  deep  ditch ;  and  the  inclosed  areas  have  evi- 
dently been  levelled  by  art  as  far  as  the  natural  shape  of  the  emi- 
nence would  admit.  Still  lower  op  the  acclivity,  are  successive 
ranges  of  ramparts  and  ditches,  very  steep,  deep,  and  high,  encir- 
cling the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  rendering  it  nearly,  if  not 
utterly,  inaccessible. 

The 
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The  views  from  the  summit  of  this  majestic  work  include  a  vast 
extent  of  country;  and  Herefordshire  from  this  height,  assumes  a 
▼ery  distinct  character  to  that  of  the  contiguous  districts  of  Wor- 
cester and  Glocester.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  an  immense 
continuation  of  oblong,  conical,  and  irregular  hills,  principally  co- 
vered with  fine  timber ;  the  deep  shadows  of  whose  luxuriant  foli- 
age project  over  the  most  beautiful  vales,  abounding  with  orchards, 
corn-fields,  and  hop-grounds.  The  distance  in  the  west,  is  finely 
marked  by  the  range  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  hills  of 
Radnorshire.  The  prospects  to  the  east  and  south-east,  are  yet 
more  extensive,  including  a  very  large  proportion  of  Glocestershire 
and  Worcestershire,  which  appear  spread  out  before  the  sight,  va- 
riegated by  all  the  charms  of  Nature  and  cultivation.  The  Here- 
fordshire Beacon  itself  is  most  eminently  conspicuous  for  many 
miles  round ;  and  forms  an  object  of  uncommon  grandeur. 


END   OF  HEREFORDSHIRE. 
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Principal  Books,  Maps,  and  Views,  that  have  been 
published  in  Illustration  of  the  Topography  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  contained  in  this  Volume. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

*'  Collections  for  the  History  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Winchester;  including  the  Isles  of  (ViglU,  Jersey,  Guernsey t  and 
Sarkc."  Six  Volume*,  4 to.  This  Work  consists  of  Compilations  from 
every  Book  that  the  Printer  could  procure  relating  to  Hampshire.  See 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1797,  p.  47,  where  are  many  Errors  pointed 
out  and  corrected ;  and  many  others  have  remained  unnoticed. 

"  Topographical  Remarks  relating  to  the  Southwestern  Parti  of 
Hampsidre ;  with  a  descriptive  Poem :  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner." 
Two  Volume*,  8vo.  17P3. 

"  Hampshire  Repository ;  or,  Historical,  Economical,  and  Literary 
Miscellany;  a  provincial  Work,  of  entirely  original  Materials,  compri- 
sing all  Matters  relative  to  the  County,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.** 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  and  II. 

"  A  Companion  in  a  Tour  round  Southampton;"  by  J.  Buller,  12mo. 
1801,  pp.  312. 

"  A  Companion  in  a  Tour  round  Lymington,  comprehending  a  brief 
Account  of  that  Place  and  its  Euvirons;  by  Richard  Warner.**  !2mo. 
pp.  205. 

"  Nomina  Fillarum  of  the  County  of  Southampton;  or,  a  Ust  of  Di- 
visions, Boroughs,  Hundreds,  Liberties,  Parishes,  and  Ty things,  within 
the  said  County.     Published  by  Order  of  Session,  1701."    pp.  58. 

"  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery;  with  a  particular  Reference  to  the 
New  Forest,  Hampshire ;  with  Plates :"  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gilpin. 
2  Vols.  8vo. 

"  Southampton  Guide ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  ancient  and  present  State 
of  Southampton  and  its  Neighbourhood* '  18 mo.  1804,  pp.  J  02.  The 
first  Edition  of  this  Guide  was  published  in  1708,  12mo.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ledwich,  Author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Antiquitatis  Saris* 
buriensis,  &c. 

"  History  of  the  Brotherhood  or  Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  near  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire.'*  8ro. 
1742,  pp.  43  ;  by  Samuel  Loggon. 

"  The  Ruins  of  a  Temple,  a  Poem ;  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jefferson. 
To  which  m  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Anttquitv  and  History  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  Basingstoke,  Hants.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes.*'    4to.  pp.  20.  17V3. 

"  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Situation  if  the  ancient  Ctausentumf* 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.    4to.  pp.  40,  1792. 

Vol..  VI.  a  In 
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In  King's  Mnnimenta  Antiqua,  Vol.  IF.  is  a  very  interesting  Descrip- 
tion of  Porchester  Castle,  with  Views  and  Ground  Plans. 

"  Tfte  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  Portestnouth,  Portsea,  Go$- 
port,  and  their  Environs/1     12 mo.  pp.  121. 

"  A  new  Portsmouth  Guide;  being  a  Description  of  the  ancient  and 
present  State  of  the  Place/'     12mo.  pp.  57.  1790. 

"  A  Walk  through  Southampton;1  by  Sir  Henry  C.  Eoglcfield,  Barf. 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  4to.  and  8vo.  1801. 

M  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  SelborneT  by  the  Rer. 
Gt!.  White,  4to.  1780.  The  Natural  History  was  separated  from  the 
Antiquities,  and  re -published  in  2  Vols.  8vo.  r80l. 

A  Description  and  Plan  of  the  Roman  Station  at  Silchester,  was  given 
by  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum;  and  a  still  more  parti- 
cular Account,  with  a  Plan  also,  by  Professor  Ward,  was  inserted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  474,  p.  200. 

In  Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  are  Re- 
presentations ol  some  Antiquities  at' Ramsey  Ciiurch,  Christ  Church, 
and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 

Winchester. 

"  The  History,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Winchester ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Milner/'  2  Vols.  4to.  17*)8f 
with  Plates,  and  a  Plan  of  the  City  in  its  ancient  State. 

"  A  short  Viexn  of  the  Historu  and  Antiquities  of  Winchester :  with 
a  brief  Account  of  the  Seats  of  the  neighbouring  Nobility,  Gentry,  6fC. 
Chiefly  extracted  from  the  two  4to.  Vols,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner's  His- 
tory and  Survey  of  Winchester/'     8vo.  pp.  47,  1802. 

"  An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  Wincltcster  Cathedral;  with 
an  engraved  View  and  Ichnographical  Plan  of  that  Fabric,  extracted 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Winchester. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Review  of  its  modern  Monuments.**  8vo.  pp. 
148,   1801. 

"  The  Life  of  William  ofWykefuvn,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  collected 
from  Record*,  Registers,  Manuscripts,  and  other  authentic  Evidences : 
bv  Robert  Lowth,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Chaplain  m 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty."     8vo.  pp.  404,  1758. 

"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Clair ch  of  Winchester ; 
containing  all  the  Inscriptions  upon  the  Tombs  and  Monuments ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Bishops,  Priors,  Deans,  and  Prebendaries.  Also  the 
IlUtory  of  Hyde  Abbey.  Begun  by  the  Right  lion.  Henry,  late  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  continued  to  this  Time  by  Samuel  Gale,  Gent. 
adorned  with  Sculptures."     Lond.  17 15,  8vo. 

"Description  of  the  City,  College  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester; 
exhibiting  a  complete  and  comprehensive  Detail  of  the  Antiquities  and 
present  State :  the  Whole  illustrated  with  several  curious  and  authentic 
Particulars,  collected  from  a  MS.  of  Anthony  Wood,  preserved  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  the  College  and  Cathedral  Registers,  and 
other  original  Authorities,  never  before  published:  by  Thomas  Wartun." 

Some  Historical  Particulars  relating  to  Winchester,  were  written  by 
Thomas  Rudborn,  a  Monk  of  that  City,  and  published  by  Henry  Whar- 
ton, in  the  Angtia  Sacra,  Vol.  1. 

Hi  I  he  History  and  Antiquities  of  Winchester;  setting  forth  its  origi- 
nal Constitution,  Government,  Manufactories,  Trade,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation;  its  several  Wards,  Parishes,  Precincts,  Districts,  Churches, 
•     •  2  religious 
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religions  and  charitable  Foundations,  and  other  public  Edifices :.  toge- 
ther  with  the* Charters,  laws,  Customs,  Rights,  Liberties,  and  Privi- 
leges, of  that  ancient  City.  Illustrated  with  a  Variety  of  Plates.  In  2 
Vols.    Winton,  1773."    12mo. — This  was  not  published  till  April,  1775.      ,"      t 

"  The  Plea  of  the  Fellows  qf  Winchester  College  against  the  Bishoa  • 
of  Winchester's  local  and  final  visitatorial  Power  oxer  tlte  said  Cottege."'  '     j> 
JLond.  17 1 J ,  4to.    In  the  Appendix  are  Accounts  of  Bishop  Wainflete's 
Visitation,  10th  Sept.  1449  j  Archbishop  Cranmer's,  16th  June,  1535;  °* 

Bancroft's,  11th  Jan.  1607;  and  Laud's,  16th  July,  1635.    The  Ap-       »       < 
pellants  being  refused  a  Hearing  in  the  Courts  of  Arches  and  Chancery,      .     f 
all  made  their  Submission,  and  acknowledged  the  Bishop's  Plea,  except  '         a 
Archdeacon  Brideoke,    who  was  expelled  from  his  Fellowship,   and    ,   \ 
could  never  get  reinstated.  '« 

•«  A  Narrative  qf  Proceedings  in  the  Dispute  between  the  Bishop  qf 
Winchester  and  tlte  College  of  Winchester,  concerning  his  Jurisdiction :         , 
together  with  an  Account  of  those  Designs  which  brought  on  that  Dis- 
pute."   Loud.  1713,  8vo. 

*  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell's  Letter  concerning  the  taking  Win- 
eftester  Castle,  with  Mr.  Pcters's  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
1645,  4to. 

■•  The  State  of  the  County  Hospital  at  Winchester,"  1740.    8vo. 

In  the  Archmologia,  Vol.  I.  p.  01,  is  a  Copy  of  a  Petition  from  the 
City  qf  Winchester  to  Henry  VI.  praying  to  be  exempted  from  certain 
'lazes,  on  Account  of  its  ruinous  State. 

Plaks  and  Print*, 

Winchester* — A  Plan  of  this  City,  by  William  Godson,  was  published 
in  1750,  "  with  Views  of  the  Cathedral,  (North  Side,')  the  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace, the  College  for  Ministers*  Widows,  St.  Mary's  College,  Market- 
Cross,  the  County  Hall,  Guild-Hall,  the  King's  House,  St.  John's 
House,  and  those  of  Henry  Penton,  Esq.  Mrs.  Town  send,  William 
Pescod,  Esq.  the  Recorder,  and  Edward  Sheldon,  Esq.  and  a  Plan  of 
the  Round  Table." 

"  A  correct  Plan  of  the  City  and  the  adjacent  Parts,  wkh  the  Hessian 
Camp,  by  Order  of  Count  Isenberg,  by  F.  W.  Baur,  Ingeneur,"  1756, 

Ichnography  of  the  Buildings  adjoining  to  Winchester  College,  for  the 
Reception  of  young  Gentlemen.     W.  11.  Toms,  Sc.  / 

An  East  View  of  the  City  in  1736,  is  among  Buck's  large  Views, 

Another  in  Stukelev's  Itin.  Cur.  PI.  8S.    S.  W.  View  by  E. 

South  View  of  the  Cathedral,  by  King,  from  Newcourt. 

A  ViCw  of  the  Cross  has  been  engraved  by  Direction  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  1741- 

East  Prospect  of  the  Inside  of  the  County-Hall  in  Winchester.  R. 
Benning,  Sc. 

East  View  of  the  Palace,  by  Buck,  1733.  Another  was  engraved 
by  James  Peak,  from  a  Drawing  taken  on  the  Spot  by  an  Officer,  1760. 

'I  "he  beautiful  Monument  of  VVykeham  was  drawn  and  engraved  by 
J.  K.  Sherwin,  Pupil  to  Bartobzzi,  1774. 


•*  A  Serration  qf  the  great  Victory  obtained  by  the  Parliament's 
Forces  under  Sir  William  Waller  at  Alton,  in  Surrey,  [should  be,  Al- 
ton, in  Hampshire,]  Dec.  13,  1643,  Sec."    Lend.  1643,  4to. 

a  2  «4  true 


,  list  op  books,  tee. 

"  A  true  Relation  of  the  Marchings  of  the  Red  Trained  Bands  of 
Westminster  ^  the  Green  Auxiliaries  of  London,  and  the  Yellow  Auxi- 
liaries of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  under  Sir  William  Waller,  from  October 
16  to  December  20,  1643;  briefly  delineating  most  of  the  chiefest 
/Passages  m  the  Service,  performed  by  Sir  W.  VV.  at  Basing,  Farnban, 
and  Alton  :M  by  Eiias  Archer,  Captain.     Lond.  1643,  4to. 

."  The  Soulier's  Report  concerning  Sir  William  Waller's  Fight 
against  Basing  House  on  Sunday  last,  Nov.  12,  1643,  to  give  Satis- 
faction  to  the  whole  Kingdome  concerning  that  Designer  wherein  are 
these  Particulars,  viz.  1.  How  considerable  alhing  it  would  be  in  Case 
it  could  be  taken.  2.  How  strongly  it  is  both  upon  the  Walk  and  the 
House.  3.  Sir  William  Waller's  Onset,  and  the  Manner  of  the  Fight. 
4.  The  Reasons  of  the  Retreat.  5.  The  sending  up  of  some  Prisoners 
taken  by  Sir  William  Waller,  namely,  one  Lord,  one  Popish  Priest, 
&c.  16*3  V    4to. 

4t  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Basingstoke  Castle.    Oxf.  1644."    4to. 

"  A  Description  of  the  Siege  of  Basing  Castle,  kept  by  the  Lord 
Marquise  of  Winchester,  for  ihe  Service  of  his  Majesty  against  the 
Forces  of  the  Rebels  under  the  Command  of  Colonel]  Norton,  Anno 
Domini  1644.'**    4to. 

•c  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell's  Letter  to  the  Speaker,  of  the  storm- 
s'wg  and  taking  of  Basing  House,  with  the  Mayor  of  Winchester,  Sir 
Robert  Peake,  and  several  other  Officers  of  Quality,"  Oct.  14,  1645, 
4to. 

"  News  from  Basingstoke  of  one  Mrs.  Blwulen,  a  Maltster's  Wife, 
who  was  twice  buried  alive:  for  which  Neglect  several  Persons  were 
indicted  at  the  last  Assizes  held  at  Winchester,  and  the  Town  of  Ba- 
singstoke compelled  to  pay  a  great  Fine."     An  undated  Pamphlet. 

"  A  Declaration  of  all  the  Passages  at  the  taking  of  Portsmouth; 
shewing  the  Reasons  why  it  was  surrendered  up  to  the  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament :  together  with  a  true  Copy  of  the  Articles 
agreed  upon  between  the  Committee  and  Colonel  Coring."  Land. 
lo42,  4to. 

"  A  true  Relation  of  the  Passages  which  happened  at  the  Town  of 
Portsmouth  at  ttie  late  Siege,  which  began  the  12th  Day  of  August  last, 
and  was  surrendered  on  the  Dth  Day  of  September  following,  1642; 
written  by  one  who. was  employed  in  the  Service."    Lond.  J  042,  4ta 

"  Portsmouth;  a  descriptive  Poem  :"  by  R.  Maxwell.     1755,  4to. * 

"  The  Borough  (of  Portsmouth :)  being  a  faithful,  tho*  humorous, 
Description  of  one  of  the  strongest  Garrisons  and  Sea-Port  Towns  in 
Great  Britain  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Temper  and  Commerce  of  the 
Inhabitants:  left  by  a  Native  of  the  Place,  who  was  lost  in  the  Victory 
Man  of  War,  and  now  published  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Kntertainment  of  the  Rest  of  Mankind;  by  Robert 
Wilkins."'     Lond.  1748,  8vo. 

"  Ihe  Beeriad;  a  Poem ;  with  a  Description  of  a  Ram  Feast  held 
annually  in  a  small  District  of  Hampshire."    Gosport,  1756,  4to. 

"  Ihe  History  of  the  Blacks  of  il  allium,  in.  Hampshire;  and  those 
under  the  like  Denomination  in  Berkshire*'    Lond.  17V3,  8vo. 

"  The  honourable  Entertainment  given  to  the  Queens  Majestic  in 
Progress  at  Etitthum,  in  Hampshire,  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  1591. 
London,  printed  by  J.  Wo\)e,  15^1."  A  Copy  of  this  is  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Cambridge.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  177^,  and  again  in  the  Collections  ior  Hampshire. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Richards,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  wrote  a  Burlesque  Poem, 
in  Answer  to  the  Muscipula,  intituled,  "Hoglandia;  or,  a  Description- 
of  Hampshire;"  1719,  8vo.  a  Mock  Heroic  Poem,  &c.  Reprinted, 
with  an  English  Translation,  in  1728,  8vo. 

John  Speed,  M.  D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Grandson  of 
the  Historian,  wrote  "  Batt  upon  Batt:  a  Poem  upon  the  Parts,  Pa- 
tience, and  Pains,  of  Barth.  Kempster,  Clerk,  Poet,  Cutler,  of  Holy- 
rood  Parish  in  Southampton  :  by  a  Person  of  Quality.  To  which  is  an- 
nexed, The  Vision,  wherein  is  described  Baa's  Person  and  Ingenuity ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  ancient  and  present  State  and  Glory  of  South- 
ampton ;  by  the  same  Author.  Dedicated  to  the  Gentry  of  Hampshire, 
for  their  Diversion,  but  more  especially  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Southamp- 
ton." Lond.  1680,  4to.  The  Fifth  Edition,  Lond.  1700*,  8yo.  Wood 
says,  both  these  were  esteemed  very  ingenious  Tilings.  The  Sixth 
Edition,  1711,  was  printed  for  Cooper  in  London,  without  Date,  in8vo. 

4i  The  Ruins  ofhetley  Abbey,"  by  George  Keate,  Esq.  Lond.  1764, 
4to.  A  Second  Edition  of  this  Poem,  published  in  1709,  was  intituled, 
44  Nettey  Abbey,  an  Elegy  *,"  with  a  prefatory  History  of  the  Abbey, 
and  other  Additions. 

"  Huckwood  Park,  a  Poem."     Lond.  1766,  4to. 

"  Possilia  Hantoniensia  CoUecta,  et  in  Muscco  Britannico  deposita:'9 
a  Gustavo  Brander,  R.  S.  et  F.  A.  R.  Mus.  Brit.  Cur.  Lond.  1760/* 
4to. 

u  Scapin  Triumphant;  or,  a  Journey  to  Peter sfield  and  Portsmouth:" 
by  William  Rover.     Lond.  1757,  4to. 

In  the  Arclueoloqia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 17,  is  an  Account  of  a  singular 
Discovery  of  Bones  in  Christ-Church  Priory,  bv  Gustavus  Brander,  Esq. 

Philosophical  Transactions.  In  No.  177,  p.  1212,  is  an 
Account  of  some  remarkable  Effects  of  a  great  Storm  of  Thunder  and 
Dghtning  at  Portsmouth,  Oct.  23,  1685 ;  and  m  Vol  XLIX.  p.  351, 
is  an  Account  of  the  Agitation  of  the  Waters,  Nov.  1,  1755,  at  Ports* 
mouth. 

In  No.  444,  p.  362,  is  Dr.  Baylie's  Account  of  an  Earthquake  at 
Haroid,  Oct.  25,  1734. 

In  No.  475,  p.  273,  are  Observations  on  two  ancient  Camps  in  this 
County,  near  Buckland  Castle,  or  the  Rings;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright. 

"  Observations  on  the  Coasts  of  Hampsfdrc,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  re- 
lative chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  made  in  the  Summer  of  1774;" 
by  the  late  W.  Gilpin,  M.  A.     8vo.  Lond.  1805. 

"  General  View  of  tlie  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Hants;99  by 
Abraham  and  \\  illiam  Driver.  Drawn  up  and  printed  for  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  1794. 

Maps,  Prints,  &c. 

A  Survey  of  u  Hampshire,  or  the  County  of  Southampton,  including 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Ihomas  Milne,  made  in  the  Years  1788,  8U, 
and  00,  executed  ana  published  at  the  private  Expence  of  the  Proprie- 
tor, W.  Faden,  Charing  Cross,  1791."  This  consists  of  Six  Sheets, 
and  contains  Plans  of  Winchester,  and  of  Southampton. 

"  A  Plan  of  the  Roads,  Gentlemen*'  Seats,  4*c  twelve  Miles  round 
Southampton,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ftc"    Baker,  Southampton. 

A  Plan  of  new  Roads,  &c.  round  Southampton,  &c.  by Dowell, 

of  Romsey. 

A  Cluvrt  of  Southampton  Water. 

A  View 
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A  View  and  Prospect  of  the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Portsmouth,  with 
the  Fleet  under  Lord  Anson  and  Sir  Peter  Warren,  by  Christopher 
Seton,  1747. 

Fiew  of  Southampton  from  the  Round  Hill,  near  the  Four  Posts. 
William  Bellers,  Del   J  Mason,  Sc.  1760. 

N.  Fiew  ffNetley  Abbey,  by  Buck,  1733. 

S.  E.  Fiew  of  lie/yield  Abbey,  by  Buck,  1733. 

Hollar  engraved  a  View  of  Porchester  Castle,  after  F.  Place;  Bock 
also  a  N.  W.  View  of  the  same  Fortress  in  1733 ;  and  Armstrong  and 
Toms  another,  1737. 

A  View  of  Langston  Harbour,  near  Havant,  in  Hampshire,  at  Sun- 
set,  engraved  by  X  Mason,  after  a  Drawing  by  W.  Be  tiers,  1763. 

Prospects  of  Hurst,  and  the  W.  Side  of  Cones  Castle,  by  Hollar, 
after  r .  Place.  

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

"  History  ef  the  Isle  of  fright :"  4to.  pp.  430,  1781.  This  was 
written  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  Bart. 

"  A  new,  correct,  and  much  improved  History  of  the  Isle  of  frigid, 
from  the  earliest  Times  of  authentic  Information  to  the  present  Period;, 
comprehending  whatever  is  curious  or  worthy  of  Attention  in  Natural 
History,  with  its  Civil,  Ecclesiastical  and  Military  State,  in  the  various 
Ages,  Ancient  and  Modern."  Svo.  pp.  670,  1795.  Newport.  This  it 
chiefly  compiled  from'  the  former:  the  new  Matter  forms  but  a  very 
small  Part. 

"  A  Companion  to  the  Isle  of  Wigltt ;  comprising  the  History  of  the 
Island,  and  the  local  Description  of  its  Scenery,  and  Objects  of  Curio* 
sity."     12mo.  pp.  105,  1802.  Newport. 

«*  A  Tour  to  the  Isle  affright,"  with  Plates ;  by  J,  Hasseli.  2  Vols. 
8vo.  1790.  Lond. 

"  Tlie  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil, 
and  Natural.  To  which  is  added,  a  View  of  its  Agriculture.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Warner."     8vo.  pp.  326,  1795.     ' 

"  A  Picture  of  the  Isle  of  fright,  delineated  upon  the  Spot,  in  the 
Year  1793 :  by  H.  P.  W."  (Henry  Penruddocke  Wyndham.)  8vo.  1794. 

"  A  Tour  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  illustrated  with  Eighty  Views,  drawn 
and  engraved  in  Aqua-Tinta:  by  Charles  Tomkins."  2  Vols.  Svp. 
1796,  Lond. 

"  A  Journey  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  by  Thomas  Pen- 
nant, Esq.  has  been  published,  in  2  Vols.  4to.  since  the  Death  of  the 
Author.     Part  of  the  Second  Volume  only  relates  to  this  Island. 

"  General  Fiew  qftlie  Agriculture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight-,"  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Warner.  Drawn  up  and  printed  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  17J/4. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 

Has  never  been  illustrated  by  a  complete  Topographical  History. 
Various  Collections  have  been  made  at  different  Periods ;  and  one  4to. 
Volume  has  been  recently  published  under  the  express  Patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who.  possesses  considerable  Property  in  the  County. 
1  he  Title  merely  announces  "  ColUctiofis  towards  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Hereford"  by  John  Duncumb,  A.  M« 

4to. 
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4to.  Hereford,  1804.   This  Volume  is  occupied  with  a  general  Descrip- 
tion of  the  County,  and  a  detailed  History  of  the  City  of  Hereford. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  City  of  Hereford:  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  River  Wye,  and  the  natural  and  artificial  Beauties  contiguous  to 
its  Banks,  from  Brobery  to  Wilton."  By  John  Price.  8vo.  Hereford, 
1790.     With  Views,  Plans,  &c. 

"  Introductonj  Sketches  towards  a  Topographical  History  of  the 
County  of  Hereford  ;*'  by  the  Rev.  John  Lodge,  B  A.  Kington  printed, 
gvo.  1703. 

The  Second  Volume  of  "  Bonner**  Copper-Plate  Perspective  Itine- 
rary" contains  "  Ten  Views  of  Goodrich  Castle,  its  Environs,  and 
Flanesford  Priory  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wye ;  with  various  miscellaneous  Ar- 
ticles of  Antiquity  in  the  Vicinity;  with  a  descriptive  Account.**    1798. 

"  History  and  Antiquity  of  the  City  and  Cathedral  Church  tf  Here- 
ford"   8vo.  1717.    This  was  published,  and  probably  compiled,  by 
Dr.  Rawlinson. 

"  Account  of  the  Churches  ofDore,  Homlacy,  and  Hempstead^  by 
Matthew  Gibson,  A.  M.    4to.  1727. 

"  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leominster,  by  John  Price.'*  8vo.  1705. 

"  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Hereford,  by 
John  Clarke."  4to.  17t)4.  Drawn  up  and  printed  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

various  Particulars  relating  to  the  Towns,  Villages,  Seats,  Castles, 
&c.  contiguous  to  the  Wye,  may  be  found  in  the  Publications  on  the 
Scenery  of  that  River,  by  Gilpin,  Ireland,  Heath,  &c. 

•*  Strange  News  Jrom  Lemster,  in  Herefordshire ;  being  a  true 
Narrative,  given  under  several  Persons'  Hands  there,  of  a  most  strange 
and  prodigious  Opening  of  the  Earth  in  divers  Places  thereabouts.  Also 
a  true  Relation  of  several  wonderful  Sights,  viz.  a  Hand,  an  Arm,  and 
Shoulder,  of  the  Bigness  of  a  Man's;  and  Sadies  of  Blood -colour,  which 
were  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  Earth,  and  ascend  up  to  the  Skyes.  Like- 
wise, a  strange  and  terrible  Noise  of  Fighting,  which  was  heard  during 
this  miraculous  Accident.  All  attested  by  several  Persons  of  Worth  and 
Reputation;  and  exhibited  for  public  Information/*     Lood.  1679,  4to. 

"  I  he  first  Part  of  Earl  Coningsbys  Case,  relating  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Lempster,  in  Herefordshire ;  wherein  is  contained  a  full  Account  of 
all  the  Tricks  which  the  Lawyers,  Ecclesiastical  and  Temporal,  have 
made  Use  of  to  deprive  the  said  Earl  of  his  undoubted  Right  to  present 
to  the  said  Church  of  ljempster,  (not  worth  Seventy  Pounds  per  An- 
num,) from  the  Year  1712  to  the  last  Summer  Assizes  at  Hereford; 
when  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  on  Pretence  that  it  was  his  Majes- 
ty's Right  to  present  to  the  said  Vicaridge  of  Lempster,  though  there 
is  no  such  Vicaridge  in  the  King's  Books,  with  Mr.  Kettleby,  Recorder 
of  Ludlow,  (confirmed  in  that  Place  by  his  Lordship's  Interest,)  for  his 
Council,  and  Sir  George  Caswall,  the  Cashier  of  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, (made  by  his  Lordship  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  that  Purpose,) 
for  his  Assistant ;  Thomas  Price,  the  Ear)  of  Oxford's  Steward  of  his 
Courts,  for  his  Attorney;  and  'lliomas  Rodd,  the  vilest  of  all  Attor- 
neys, for  Price,  his  Coadjutor,  prosecuted  the  Quare  impedit  against 
the  said  Earl  at  the  said  Summer  Assizes  with  Success ;  but  how  the 
Success  was  obtained,  the  Second  Part  of  this  Case  will  shew."*  1721. 
fol. 

*'  A  Surrey  of  the  Manor  of  K-(ingston,)  in  the  County  of  H-(ere- 
'  ford})  containing  Particulars  of  the  several  Farm  »  following,  now  in  the 

Possession 
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Possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  K-(ingston,)  Lord  of  the  said  Ma- 
li or,,  surveyed  by  Edward  Laurence,  Surveyor;"  and  annexed  lo  his 
Duty  of  a  Steward  to  his  Lord.     Lond.  1727,  4to.  and  1743,  8 to. 

u.  An  Account  of  the  Manor  of  Marden,  by  Thomas,  Earl  Coning*. 
by,"  was  printed  in  720  Folio  Pages,  but  never  published.  The  late 
James  West,  Esq.  who  had  Two  Copies  of  it,  had  written  in  them, 
that  "  This  Work  gives  great  Light  into  the  Antiquities,  Manors,  and 
Lands,  of  this  County."  In  one  of  the  Copies  was  a  MS.  Account  of  a 
Monument  in  the  Church  of  New-Sollars,  in  Shropshire,  erected  1628, 
to  the  Memory  of  Humphry  Coningsby,  Esq.  a  great  Scholar,  and  a 

.  great  Traveller,  who,  from  his  fourth  Journey,  Id  10,  was  never  heard 
of  more. 

Jn  the  Article  of  Cyder,  observes  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  British  Topo- 
graphy, "  Herefordshire  has  great  Obligations  to  Dr.  John  Beale,  in 
whose  Family,  Natives  of  the  County,  a  Zeal  for  the  Plantation  of  Or- 
chards was  Hereditary.  Two  Letters  of  his  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  were 
printed  in  1656  and  1724,  8vo.  intituled,  "  Herefordshire  Orchards  a 
Pattern  for  all  England ;%%  by  which  he  so  raised  and  extended  their 
Reputation,  that  within  a  few  Years  the  County  gained  some  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds  by  it.  Many  of  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Boyle  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  Boyle's  Works;  and  others  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  in  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  VoL 

'  I.  p.  143,   172." 

Mr.  John  Philips  has  immortalized  Cyder  "  in  an  elegant  Poem  with 
that  Name,  in  which  he  has  interwoven  many  Episodes  and  Digressions 
'in  Honor  of  the  County,  and  its  principal  Inhabitants,  and  which,  since 
its  first  Publication,  1706,  has  passed  through  many  Editions,  and  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  a  Nobleman  of  Florence."  A  new  Edition  of 
it  was  published  in  1791,  "  with  Notes  Provincial,  Historical,  and 
Classical,  by  Charles  Dtinster,  M.  A.f'  Very  particular  Attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  Manufacture  of  this  Beverage  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  "  Rural  Economy  ofulocestershire,%%  un- 
der the  Head  of  Management  of  Orcfiards  and  fruit  Liquor  in  Here- 
fordshire. 

Maps  and  Plans. 

A  Surrey  of  the  County  qf  Hereford,  bv  Isaac  Taylor,  was  published 
in  1766,  in  Four  Sheets;  with  a  Plan  of  Hereford,  and  numerous  Coats 
of  Arms. 

A  Plan  of  the  City  of  Hertford,  by  Isaac  Taylor,  was  engraved  by 
R.  Benning,  in  1757.  This  is  embellished  with  several  Views  of  Build- 
ings, &c.  in  the  City. 

A-  Plan  of  the  intended  Navigable  Canal  from  Hereford  to  Gloccster, 
was  published  by  J.  Clowes,  Lngineer,  and  Richard  HaU,  Surveyor, 
in  1791. 

In  Hearne  and  Byrne's  Antiquities  is  a  beautiful  Print  of  the  Interior 
qf  Hereford  Cathedral,  as  it  appeared  in  Ruins. 

Buck  published  Views  of  Brampton- Brian,  Branstill,  and  fftgmort 
Castles ;  and  also  a  View  of  Hertford.  * 


INDEX 

TO    THE 

SIXTH  VOLUME 

or   THI 

BEAUTIES  OT  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

•#*  The  Names  of  Makket  Towns  are  printed  in  small 
Capitals ;  and  those  of  Village*  in  Italics. 

The  principal  Abbeys,  Castles,  Churches,  Encampments,  Mo- 
numents, Pictures,  Portraits,  Priories,  Roman  Stations,  and 
Antiquities,  described  in  this  Volume,  will  be  found  referred 
t*  in  the  Index  under  one  of  these  Heads. 


A. 

AbBIESi  Hyde,  96;  St  Mary's, 
98;  Nctlcy,  148;  Beaulieu,  194; 
'  Romsey,  M3;  Quarr,  389;  Dore, 
639  S  Wigmore,  559. 

Aconbury  Hill,  camp,  Herefordshire, 
536. 

Ac$mhiryt  village,  Herefordshire,  Nun- 
nery, 537. 

Actors,  great  increase  in  salaries  of, 
S71,  (note.) 

Adams*  Abbot,  account  of,  540. 

Agriculture,  of  Hampshire,  8;  of  Isle 
of  Wight,  353;  of  Herefordshire, 
431. 

Aitkin,  John,  alias  Jack  the  Painter, 
'  the  Portsmouth  incendiary,  account 
of,  314. 

Alrisford,  or'Nsw  ALatsioan, 
town,  Hants,  antiquity,  population, 
•86—187. 

Jfrtsford%  Old,  village,  Hants ;  Aires- 
ford  Pond,  186. 

Alton,  town,  Hants;  church,  popu- 

'  lation,  eminent  natives,  183. 

Ahyrioyt,  seat  in  Herefordshire.  543. 

Amphitheatre,  Roman,    at  Sikhcater, 

•49 
Awpovsr,  an  ancient  town,  Hants; 
encampments,  Roman  road,  131; 
Vol.  Vl, 


church,  corporation,  town-hall,  hos- 
pital, schools,  population,   133. 

ANECDOTES;  of  Birinus,  85;  Ca- 
nute,  3a — 133;  Queen  Emma,  33; 
£arl  Godwin,  34 ;  Empress  Maud, 
40  j  Sir  Benj.  Titchborne,  45;  the 
Bruges,  or  Brydges,  Family,  1O4 ; 
Richard  Cromwell,  114;  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  118$  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  147  ; 
Robert  Stares,  153 ;  a  noted  deer- 
stealer,  173  c  the  Earls  of  Afarch- 
mont,  180;  King  John,  194;  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  197;  Perkin 
War  beck,  198 ;  a  Hampshire  fow- 
ler, aOO;  Colonel  Lisle  and  family, 

-  tats  Mary,  daughter  of  King  Sic* 
pbeo,  114;  Sir  William  Petty,  aa7 ; 
the  Wallop  family,  835;  the  family 
of  Lisle  of  Croxeaston,  £37 ;  the 
family  of  Sandys,  15a,  and  Chute, 
S53;  Abp.  War  ha  in,  155;  John 
de  Basingtoke,  a6o;  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
»6i;  the  family  of  Paulct,  Mar-* 
quisses  of  Winchester,  and  Dukes 
of  Bolton,  163 — 171;  William 
Lilly,  *77;  William  de  Alton, 
John  Pitta,  and  William  Curtis, 
183 ;  John  Graves,  187 ;  Sir  Adam 
Gurdoo,  189 ;  Dr.  Edward  Young, 
•9^;  Jack  the  Painter,  314;  Jonas 
b  Haowty, 


INDEX. 


Haiiway,  330 ;  Sir  George  Carey, 
343  J  Dr-  Thomas  James,  jaSi;1 
Charles  1. 346— 368;  Admiral  Hdb- 
1011,381;  Dr.  Robert  Hook,  395; 
Sir  John  Cheke,  397;  Roger  of 
Hereford,  and  Bishop  Miles  Smith, 
496;  John- Guillina,  John  Davies, 
and  Rtchard  Gerthinge,  497  ;  Elea- 
nor Gwynn,  and  General  Lawrence, 
498;  Capt.  Cornewell,  and  David 
Garrick,  499;  John  Kyrle,  R09; 
Rev.  Thoroaa  Swift,  527;  Abbot 
Adams,  and  Bishop  Caducao,  540; 
Abbot  Stradel,  K41 ;  Cornewall  fa- 
mily, and  David  Gam,  545;  Har- 
ley.  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Family, 
64«— 649  •  Sir  Henry  Lingcin,  550; 
Mortimer,  £arl  of  March,  556; 
Owen  Glendour,  557  ;  Robert  De- 
vereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 

Applo-Trees,  culture  and  varieties  of,  I 
411^413 

Appul^urcotnbe,  teat,  Isle  of  Wight, 
37a j  successive  possessors,  priory,, 
priory-house,  mansion,  373;  mar- 
tics,  374;  paintings,  375—376; 
drawings,  obelisk!  cottage,  377 ; 
vineyard,  378. 

Arconwlde.    or    Irchrafeld,    district, 
''Herefordshire,  ancient  customs,  te- 
nures, and  judicature  of,  531—534. 

Ariconrum,  Roman  station^*  a. 

Arreton  Down,  Isle  of  Wight,  bar- 
•  rows,  39 a. 

Arthur,  Ring,  history  of.  disengaged 
from  fabulous  legends,  21 — 15, 
(note.) 

■  in  's  round  table  described,  91 ; 
sonnet  thereon,  9*. 

»■  ■  m*%  Tablet,  acrosnlech,Hereford- 
•A^re.  345. 

Avington,  seat  in  Hants,  ancient  his- 
tory and  descent  of,  403;  mansion, 
104;  pictures,  1O5—  1O6. 

B* 

sfaddesiey,  chapelry  in  Hampshire, 
anciently  prcceptory  of  Knighta 
Templars,  1914  Groaning  T*ee,  ib. 
IooteJ 

Bar  tows,  on  Sway  Common,  Bro- 
Xenhurst,  i8aj  on  Lyndhurst  road, 
283  s  at  Hengtstburyr  a  19;  on 
Paoebury  Hill,  and  Ouarley  Mount, 
§31 ;  near  Beacon  HU1,  »4»;  on  Ar- 
retori  Down,  391. 

Basing,  or  OKI  Basing*  village,  Hants, 
161 ;  battle  between  '  banes  and 
Saxons*  i\*    successive  possessors, 


•63  s  account  of  the  family  of  fttf- 
let,  Manjuisses  of  Winchester,  and* 
Duke*  or  Bolton,  163—8711  Queen 
Elizabeth  twice  entertained  nere, 
•64.  Basing  House  defended  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester  for 
Charles  1. 164—167.  Basing  Church, 
iyi ;  vanfts  and  monuments,  171. 

Basimcstoki,  a  large  and  ancient 
town,  Hants,  155;  manufacture*, 
church,  perambulation,  156;  emi- 
nent vicars,  hospital,  corporation* 
town-hall,  schooh,  population, 
trade,  canal,  tunnel,  157;  Holy 
Ghost  Chapel,  style  of  architec- 
ture, 158 ',  inscriptions,  1594  emi- 
nent natives,  160 — 16a. 

Beacon-Hill,  Busts,  ancient  camp, 
141;  barrows,  141. 

— —  Herefordshire,  ancient   camp, 

597- 

Buutieu,  a  village  in  Hampshire,  194. 

*  ■  ■  Abbey,  rums  of,  origin,  194; 
endowments,  privileges,  195—196; 
offices,  monuments,  sanctuary,  197  • 
asylum  of  Quce& .  Margaret,  and 
Perkin  Warbeck,  198. 

Belsae,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hamp- 
shire, 5;  derivation  of,  ib*  (note;) 
Winchester  their  chief  city,  15. 

Belle-Vue,  seat,  Hants,  153. 

Belmont,  seat,  Herefordshire,  585. 

Bentham,  General,  his  improvement* 
in  shipbuilding,  155. 

Berriogton,    seat    in    Herefordshire, 

camp  here,  574* 
!  Bevis  Mount,  a  scat,  Hants,  tan;  re* 
sidence  of  Sotheby,  the  poet,  his 
sonnet,  ib. 

Bevois,  Sir,  the  hero  of  Southampton, 
111—139. 

Biahof's  Waltham,  small  town* 
Hants,  194$    population,  Bishop's 

Salace    or  castle,    195;    Wabham 
lacks,  (deer-atealeft,)  195- ta& 
Bishop's    Wood    furnace   and   non- 
works,  Herefordshire,  517. 
Bittern- Farm*  Hants,  the  sins  of  the 
Roman  Clausenium,  lti 
Lodge,  seat,  Hants,  15 


Black-Gang  Chine,    Isle  of 

899 
Block  House,  fort,  Hants,  313. 
Blocks  and  pumps  fox  shipping. 


nufacjtory  tor,  nf. 
lounft,  Thorn 
'  larsof)  574. 


Es$.  some  part  ten- 


BoUf€*  village, .  Hants,  church,  189* 
school-house,  poor-house,  190. 

JtwcJartaV 
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«iw  l tw  or  wight,  380; 

birth. place  of  Admiral  Hobson,  381. 

— — —  Cottage,  seat,  ditto,  981. 

Boniface  8c.  Cottage.  Mat,  Isle  of 
Wight,  380. 

JUttr,  village,  Hants,  residence  of  Ro- 
bert Staree,  memorable  for  knavery, 
133, 

Boyne,  man  of  war,  burnt  in  Potts- 
mouth  Harbour,  331. 

B&adimc,  town,  lite  of  Wight,  cor- 
poration, teal,  town-hall,  church, 
385  j  monument!,  inscription*,  ha- 
ven, 388;  population,  387. 

Mrtmptem~ Brian,  lordship,  and  cattle, 
Herefordshire,  55O;  church,  wil- 
derness, park,  351. 

Bramthill,  teat,  Hants,  a80. 

Rransill  Cattle,  Herefordshire,  597. 

Bred  ward  ine    Cattle,     Herefordshire, 

Broedlaads,  teat,  Hants,  aat ;  pictures 
•t,  aa8. 

Jretautvrjr,  village,  Hints,  church, 
font,  trees,  ancient  service  of  find- 
ing lister  for  the  King's  bed,  181. 

Brokenburat  Lodge,  seat  to  New  Fo- 
Ittt,  some  time  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Howard,  t8i— 18a. 

BftostYAAD,  town  la  Hertfordshire, 

•    church,  population,  588. 

JaVatgaeea,  small  village,  Hants,  Ro- 
mass  station  here,  tomb,  ago. 

Brydges  family*  descent  and  anecdotes 
of,  too— 164. 

Bockland  Rings,  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp,  situation  and  extent  of,  184. 

MmcklafulUrii  village  in  Hants,  104. 

Burg hill  Camp,  Herefordshire.  579. 

Borghope  House,  Herefordshire,  599. 

Bar/JW**,  village,  Hants,  15a. 

Bury  Farm,  manor  in  Hampshire,  sin- 
gular tenure,  aoa. 

Bury  Hill,  large  eocampmeot  00, 133. 

c. 

Cadlaod,  teat,  Kama,  not. 

Cadocan,  Bishop,  account  of,  540. 

Cadwallader,  Roger,  hanged  and  quar- 
tered at  Leominster,  508. 

Calbourne  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  397. 

Cakhot  Castle,  small  fortress,  Hamp- 
abirr,  901. 

Cam's  HaM,  seat,   Hants,  308. 

Canham,  or  Caooont,  seat,  Hants,  §43. 

Canute,  King,  anecdote  of,  38^-133. 

Caractacus,  British  chieftain,  bravery, 
defeat  and  captivity  of,  401-  -405. 


Otradoc,  camp,  Herefordahlro,  kjjsi 
— p-~-  a  seat,  Hentocdahire,  m. 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight, 
situation,  origin,  364 ;  ancient  his- 
tory, walls,  keep,  305;  entrances, 
chapel,  barncka,  386}  platform, 
watch-to  wen,  well  367.  Impri- 
sonment of  Charles  I.  388;  his  at- 
tempt to  escape*  369. 

-,   village,  Isle  of  Wight, 


formerly  capital  town,  church,  mo- 
numents, 370. 

Priory,  ditto,  371. 


Carteret,  Captain,  circumnavigator, 
buried  in  All  Saints,  Southampton, 

t4». 

Castle  Ditch,  teat,  Herefordshire,  397. 

Castle  Malwood  Cottage,  seat,  Hants, 
178. 

CASTLES  \  Wolvescy,  86-88;  Win- 
chester, 89— 91  t  Southampton,  139; 
Calsbot,  aoit  Hurst,  8O3;  Chriat- 
rhurch,  ao8;  Odiham,  876;  Bishop  V 
Waltham,  195;  Porchester,  3O3— 
307;  Carisbrooke,  3^4—870;  He- 
reford, 44a— 444;  Pcuyard,  315; 
Goodrich,  517—586;  Pembridge, 
536;  Kilpcck,  537;  Snodhill,  344; 
Doraton,  ib.  Bred waM  ine,  546; 
Clifford,  ib.  Erdealcy,  Huntingdon, 
547  ;  Lyons-Hsll,  548 ;  Stapletoo, 
350;  Lyngen,  ib.  BiamptDit  Bryan, 
ib.  Richard's,  3331  Wigmore,  358 1 
Croft,  339;  Kintjsland,  361;  Leo- 
minster, 564—5731  Weobky,  380; 
Madkv,  5851  Mortimer's,  594; 
Ellingham,  594  \  BransiJl,  597. 

Catherine's  8t.  Hill,  near  Winchester, 
ancient  eotwnehmeoi  at,  s  13. 

Catherine's  St.  Hill,  near  Chriit-cburcn, 
•  camp,  ramparts,  Jar.  at,  819. 

Catherine'*  St.  Hill,  Isle  oi  Wight, 
chapel,  398. 

CumisT-CNuaCM,  ancient  town  in 
Hampshire,  etymology,  805;  early 
history,  ao6 ;  successive  possessors; 
007 1  remains  of  the  castle,  *o8 ; 
priory,  antiquity,  establishment,  and 
privileges,  809;  revenues,  aiO. 
Church  particularly  described,  nave, 
nsi  1  aisJet,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
asa;  singular  carved  work,  altar, 
carved  altar-piece,  8131  cJtapefa, 
814;  porch,  lower,  8151  monu- 
ments, dimensions,  monkish  legenda, 
816.  Representatives  of  the  town, 
corporation,  population,  employ* 
1,  poor-house,  a  172  friendly 
ks,  818.  * 

Christ* 


societies, 


b  • 


1 
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ChffevChorcb,  Bty  or  Hirbour  6f, 
singular  situation  tod  circumstances 
concerning,  819. 

CHURCHES  described:  In  Win- 
cheater,  St-  Laurence,  St.  Maurice, 
94;  St.  Cross,  1 09— 118.  In 
Southampton,  St.  Michael's,  139; 
All  Saints,  141;  Holy  Rood,  14a; 
Brokenhurst,  181;  Bold  re,  169; 
Christ-church,  an;  Rorosey,  984; 
Andover,  233;  Basingstoke,  i$6; 
Basing,  271;  Wickhatn,  897;  Ha- 
vant,  899;  Warblington,  301 ;  New- 
port, 357 ;  Brading,  385.  In  He- 
icford,  St.  Peter's,  480;  AH  Saints, 
481;  Ross,  51  1;  Goodrich,  586; 
Dore  Abbey,  541 ;  Leominster,  569, 
571;  Ledbury,  594, 

Chute,  account  of  the  family  of,  853. 

Clark,  Christopher,  anecdotes  of,  804. 

Clausentum,  Roman  station,  laa. 

Clifford  Castle,  Herefordshire,  546. 

Cohere,  village,  Hants,  birth-place  of 
John  Graves,  287. 

Cornewall,  Captain  James,  account  of, 

family,  account  of,  545. 

Courtfield,  mansion,  Herefordshire, 
587 ;  Henry  V.  nursed  at,  his  cra- 
dle preserved,  588. 

Cowcs,  East,  village,  Isle  of  Wight, 
391;  castle,  398. 

■  West,  village,  ditto,  398. 

Coxwall-Knoll,  Herefordshire,  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  Britons  (un- 
der Caractacus)  and  the  Romans, 

404— 55»- 

Cranbury  House,  seal,  Hants,  115. 

CredenhiU,  Herefordshire,  an  extensive 
camp,  583. 

Crasswcll  Priory,  Herefordshire,  544. 

Croft  Castle,  Herefordshire,  559; 
camp,  560. 

Cromlech,  called  King  Arthur's  Ta- 
blet, description  of,  545. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  anecdotes  of, 
114;  his  death,  and  burial,  115. 

Cross,  City,  at  Winchester,  93. 

Cross,  St,  Hospital  of*  106 ;  its  origin, 
endowments,  1071  buildings,  sta- 
tue, basts,  108  j  church,  109^-112 ; 
apartments,  offices,  ua. 

Cross  St  Church  of,  its  curious  archi- 
tecture, 1Q9— 118. 

Cross,  White,  Hereford,  501—508. 

Cruxe&stm%  village,  Hants,  836—837. 

Cuffnells,  seat,  Hants,  178;  scenery, 
house,  rooms,  library,  pictures,  179. 

Culver  ClirTs,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hermit's 
Hole,  Birabridge  Down,  384.  I 


Curtis,  William,  botanist. 


Cyder,  Herefordshire  peculiarly  fa- 
•  mous  for,  4Q9;  maoufactare  of, 
414 ;  gathering  fruit,  415;  grinding. 
415;  mill  described,  417;  prcss- 
i°g>  4*9;  tunning,  480;  racking, 
44 1 ;  markets  for,  produce,  484. 

D. 

Danebury  Hill,  Hants,  entrenchment 
and  barrows  at,  831. 

Deer-stealer,  anecdotes  of  a,  173. 

Devereux,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  ac- 
count of,  587—588 

Dibden^  village,  Hants,  large  yew-tree, 
eot. 

Dock  Yard,  Portsmouth,  descrip- 
tion of,  gao,  386. 

Dogmersfield  Park,  seat,  Hants,  ac- 
count of  the  St.  John  family,  man> 
aion,  library,  878;  pictures*  plan- 
tations, 279;  ancient  palace  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  ib. 

Dore  Abbey,  Herefordshire*  origin 
and  endowments  of,  539;  celebra- 
ted Abbots,  54O;  church,  541; 
altar-piece,  painted  windows,  mo- 
numents, 548;  parish,  543. 

Dorston  Castle,  Herefordshire,  544; 
remarkable  hills  near,  ib. 

Dowsed,  Great  and  Little,  encamp* 
meats  on,  530. 

Downton,  seat,  Herefordshire,  style 
of  architecture,  -  558 ;  apartment* 
*538  scenery,  554. 

Dulce  Doraum.  a  celebrated  ode, 
with  an  English  translation,  85—87, 
(note.) 

Dun-no»e,  promontory,  Isle  of  Wight, 
38a. 

Dyoedor  Hill,  Herefordshire,  t 
ment,  5Q8. 

Dynmore  Hill,  Herefordshire,  beau* 
tiful  views  from,  preccptory  here, 
578. 

Dyonisius  SU  Priory  of,  Hants,   *aa 


Eaglehurst,  seat,  Hants,  tot. 

Easter  pompously  celebrated  at  Wta> 

Chester  by  William  I.  and  II.  35. 
£«5faw,  village*  Hercfordshire,tomb»of 

the  Cocks'  family,  597. 
Eaton,  manpr  in  Herefordshire,  seat  of 

^he  Hackluyts,  575. 

Eaton, 


IND  E-tf; 


.gattn,  Adim  de,  Cardinal,  account  of, 

Sf$< 

Edward  the  Confesser  crowned  at 
Winchester,  hi*  singular  charter,  33. 

£d  wards,  Bryan,  Esq.  the  historian 
of  Si  Domingo,  buried,  in  AH 
Saints,  Southampton.  149. 

Edyngton,  Bishop,  his  improvements 

.  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  53;  his 
tomb  and  chapel,  59. 

Egbert,  crowned  King  of  all  England 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  S7  ;  ordain- 
ed thatall  his  subjecti  should  be  call- 
ed English  only,  ib. 

Eleanor,  Queen,  buried  at  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  497. 

iMimg,  Parish,  Hants,  aoa. 

&tiMgJutm,  Parish,  Hants,  anciently  a 
cell*  taQ;  church,  altar-piece,  aai. 

Elvetham,  seat,  Hants.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth entertained  here,  a8i. 

Emma,  Queen,  her  trial  by  fiery  or- 
deal, 33. 

£msworth,  port,  Hants,  301. 

ENCAMPMENTS;  at  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  Winchester,  16—113;  **  Mer" 
cfon,  114;  Buck  land  Rings,  Ly- 
mington,  184  s  Hengistbory-head, 
$319 ;  on  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  near 
Christ*  church,  aiO;  God 'a  Hill, 
Sta;    00   Danebury  Hill,    and  on 

Suarley  Mount.  «3i ;  on  Beacon 
ill,  and  Ladle  Hill,  »4«;  near 
Soak,  and  on  Mortimer  Heath,  850; 
at  Winclesbury,  a6a;  on  Bauer 
Hill, 19s;  00  Old  Winchester  Hill, 
•93;  00  Malvern  Hills, at Whitboum, 
at  Thorobury,  at  Croft,  at  Brandon, 
and  on  Co jc wall  Knoll,  408—551 ; 
enDyncdor  Hill,  50a;  at  Fown- 
hope,  and  on  Capler  Hill,  507  ;  on 
,  Eaton  Hill,  508;  on  Symond'i 
Yate,  5*8;  on  Great,  and  Little, 
Boward,  530 ;  00  Geer  Copp,  and 
on  Caradoc,  535;  on  Aconbury 
HUl,  536 ;  at  Trewyn  House,  543'; 
in  the  Golden  Vale,  544;  on  Brad- 
ssor  Mountain,  548  s  on  Wapley 
#IiJI,  549;  Brandon,  551;  at  Croft 
Ambrey,  560 ;  at  Leominster,  573 ; 
at  Bcrrington,  A74 ;  at  Credenbill, 
58a ;  at  Kenctester,  483—584  ; 
Ivington,  575;  Burghill,  579;  Ca- 
non Pyon,  ib.  Sutton  Walls,  586; 
ptsbury,  587  s  Uppciton,  ib,  Ne- 
tberton,  ib.  Birdenbury,  ib.  Wall 
IIUl,  ib.  Stratum  Grandison,  589; 
St.  Ethelbert'a  Hill,  590 ;  tyere- 
fordibiit  Beacon,  597-^598. 


Epitaph  on  the  Marqofs  of  Winches- 
ter,  by  Dryden,  a68 ;  on  the  Mar- 
chioness, by  Milton*  469. 

Erdetley  Castle,  Herefordshire,  547.  * 

Ethel beit,  King  of  the  East  Angle*, 
murder  of,  459—586. 

Ethelbert's,  St  Camp,  590. 

Ewias,  Harold,  ancient  castle,  Hero, 
fbrdshire,  538 ;  Priory,  539, 

Ewshot,  seat,  Hants,  a8t. 

Exbury  House,  seat,  Hants,  198. 

Eywood,  seat,  Herefordshire,  548. 

F, 

Fairlee.  seat,   Isle  of  Wight,  391. 
Fa  a  bra  at,  small  town,  Hants,  308.  ' 
Fawley    Court,    seat,     Herefordshire, 

3o7. 
Fcnton,  Lavinia,  actress,  married  to 

the  Duke  of  Bolton,  870. 
Fern  Hill,  seat,  Isle  of  Wight,  390. 
Flanesford  Priory,  Herefordshire,  516, 
Font,  curious  in  Winchester  cathedral, 

75 ;  in  St.  Michael's,  Southampton, 

140 ;  in  East  Meon  church,  19a; 

in  Hereford  cathedral,  476, 
Foot*,   comedian,    broke    his  lea;  at 

Canhara  Lodge,  Hants,  943. 
Fo  a  o  1  n  o  a  a  1 00  a,a  small  town,Hants, 

taa. 
Forest  of  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer, 

Hants,  extent,  divisions,  timber,  to\ 
Forest  of  Bere,  Hanu,  its  extent,  ttm- 

bef,  and  officers  of,  10— it. 
Forest,  New.    See  New  Forest. 
Fort  Monkton,  Hants,  313. 
Forton,  hamlet,  Hants,    prison,  lake, 

hospital,  magazine,  310. 
Fownhopti  village,  Herefordshire,  507. 
Fox,    Bishop,    his  improvements    in 

Winchester  cathedral,  56;  hi*  cha- 
pel and  tomb,  68. 
Foxley,  seat  in  Herefordshire,  581 ;  its 

beautiful, grounds,  58a. 
Free  Water,  Herefordshire,  right  of 

Ashing  in,  536. 
Freemantle,  seat,   near  Southampton* 

S34S    an  ancient  royal    residence, 

•43- 
Freefolk,  hamlet,  Hants,  paper  mills, 

bank  note  paper  made  here,  836. 
Frsskwattr,  village,   Isle    of    Wight, 

birth-place  of  Dr.   Robert  Hooke, 

3*5- 
Freshwater  House,  ib. 
Freshwater  Gate,  896. 
Frog  HUl,  scat,  Isle  of  Wight,  397. 

Can-- 
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Cam,  David,  anecdote  of,  545,  (note.) 
Gernons,  seat  in  Hertfordshire,  38a. 
Carrick,  David,  account  of,  409—501. 
Catcombe,  seat,  Isle  of  Wight,  371 ; 

church,  37a. 
Gear  Coop,  camp,  Herefordshire,  $35, 
Gilpin,  Rev.   Wo),  school  founded 

by,  190 ;  some  account  of,  ib. 
Glendour,  Owen,  account  of,  337— 

6«. 
God's  Hill,  an  ancient  encampment, 

Hants,  aaa.    . 
Godshill,    manor,     Isle    of    Wight, 

church,  monuments,  37a. 
Godwin,  Carl,  remarkable  death  of, 

Golden  Vale,  Herefordshire,  camp  in, 
344. 

Goodrich  Castle,  Herefordshire,  517 ; 

,  its  dimensions,  keep,  style  of  archi- 
tecture, 31S;  apartments,  319;  sue 
eeasive  additions,  5*0 ;  chapel,  5a  1  j 
lower,  hall,  31a  j  successive  pos- 
sessors, 3141  sieges  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  3*3 ;  churcft,  3a6. 

Gosroar,  extensive  town,  .Hants, 
fortifications,  3t0t  chapel,  meetings, 
schools,  alms*houses,  311. 

Grange  Park,  seat,'  Hants,  accosjnt  of 
the  Henley  family,  aty. 

Graves,  John,  antiquary,  tccpont  of, 
•87~-ft88. 

Groaning  Tree  of  Baddcsley,  |IanU, 
191,  (note.) 

Gurdon,  Sir  Adam,  anecdotes  ©f,  089. 

Gtiy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  combat 
with  the  champion  Colbrand,  eg. 

Gwent,  or  Y  West,  the  primary  name 
of  Hampshire,  3. 

pwynj),  Eleanor,  account  of,  496. 

H. 

Uackwood  Park,  seat,  Hants,  scenery, 
t7a;  pleasure-grounds,  S73;  man- 
sion, e74t  portraits,  $73^*76. 

JfaaiMr,  village  in  Hanu,  anciently  a 
Cistercian  Priory  here,  15a. 

HAMPSHIRE,  general  description, 
history,  topography,  and  local  beau- 
ties  of,  3  to  33a)  original  inhabi- 
tants of,  disiKjiaeind  by  the  Balgs, 
3 ;  ancient  names  of,  3~6;  includ- 
ed in  Britannia  Prima,  6  s  bosmda 
ries,  extent,  figure,  divisions,  popo* 
lesion,  ib.  appearance,  soils*  waste 
lauds,  woods,  7 1  hops,  water  mea- 


dow*, agriculture,  ftr  aheap,  fag*, 
horses,  caws,  bees,  9  s  forests  of 
Alice  Holt  and  Woolmet,  Best,  eats 
New  Forest,  10 ;  mineralogy,  ma- 
nufactures, is.  Rrvtas;  the  Item*, 
the  Avon,  the  Boldre  Water,  the 
Exe,  the  Anton,  the  Teee,  ie. 
Hampton  Court,  seat,  HerefordUlitre, 
bufttby  Sir  R.  Lentlsall,  576;  de- 
scribed, 377 1  pictures,  grounds,  &c. 

57*- 

_anway,  fanes,  eeeount  of,  330. 

Harewood,  seat,  Herefordshire,  336. 

Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  femilvj 
account  of,  54ft— .349 

Hartley  Wintuey,  parish,  Hants,  Cister- 
cian Nunnery,  ago. 

Healer,  Hants,  Royal  Hospital  far 
Seamen  at,  dimensions,  estabftstv 
ment,  31m,  — - 

Ha  v  apt,  town,  Hants,  esithenakf, 
population,  church,  099. 

Haympg  Isli,  Hants,  agriculture, 
trade,  ancient  priory,  cherches,  po- 
pulation, Langstone  Harbour,  399. 
veil's,  St.  Crew,  village,  Isle  of 
Wight,  3871  priory,  Fairy  f&II, 
sop. 

Hengistbury  Head,  a  headland  on  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  enftjencBsncnt 
here,  a  to. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  ganeral  de- 
scription, history,  topography,  and 
local  beauties  of,  4Q1  to  3995  its 
ancient  inhabitants  and  names,  4O1 ; 
byther 


puis 
fkttn'i 


in  Britannia  Seconds,  406 ;  stosnan 
stations  and  feeds  to,  lb.  subjected 
by  the  Saxons,  407  t  boundaries, 
figure,  extent,  population,  aspect, 
fertility,  soils,  407—408  5  peculiarly 
distmguiehed  as  a  cyder  country, 
409;  cultivation  of  orchards,  410; 
varieties  of  apple  trees,  41a — 41a; 
manufacture  of  cyder  and  perry, 
414,  ctseq.  cattle,  483;  sheep,  wool, 
4t6 ;  hops,  varieties  and  cultivation 
of,  487—4301  agriculture,  43a— 
453 1  woodlands,  road*,  434 ;  Ri- 
vaass  the  Wve,  433;  the  Lngg, 
thaMunnow,  the  Teme,  437;  the 
Leddon,  the  Arrow,  the  frame, 
canals,  springs,  representation,  438. 
HEREFORD,  City,  antiquity  Tnd 
early  impetttnee  of,  4391  '  *  " 
church,  walls,  gates,  4*46)  pi.._ 
with  great  slaughter,  by  the  Wc — , 
441..  Castle,  erection  of,  44a;  de* 
scribed,  444 1  ancient  cessions*  of 
the 
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-  the  City,  4464  successive  EarU,  448 ; 
aieges,  449— 45O;  Grot  Council, 
which  deposed  Edward  II.  held 
here,  45a  ;  execution  of  the  younger 

-  Bpenccr,  and  of  Owen  Tudor,  ib. 

-  oty  surrendered  to  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  (trmp.  Charles  I.)  re* 
occupied  by  the  Royaliet*,  besieged 
by  the  Scots,  453;  particular  event* 
in  that  siege,  464-— 457-     CATHE- 

.  DEAL  ;  itt  origin,  decay*  rebuild- 
ing,  4M;  successive  improvement*, 
mil  of  the  tower,  460 ;  particular 
deacription  of  the  cathedral,  found- 

r^tion,  461 1  exterior  style  of  archt* 
lecture,  arches,  46a;  window*,  tow- 
er, ifi  extent,  fall,  and  repair,  463 ; 
porch,  colorant,  moulding*,  sculp- 
ture. 464 ;  transepts,  library*  central 
tower.  465—467 ;  interior,  naae, 
468;  SU  Catherine**  aisle,  choir, 
469;  library,  ancient  map  of  the 
wo  1  Id,  vault  called  Golgotha,  470 1 
chapels,  dimension*  of  cathedral, 
47 1  :  Monument* ;  to  Bishop  Canti. 


lope,  49a ;  to  Biehop  Aouj 
to  Earl  and  Countess  of  Hereford, 
473 ;  to  Dean  Bctew,  Dean  Frow. 
cester,  Alexander  Denton  and  Wife, 


.  Dean  Tyler  and  Lady,  Biehop  Mete 
and  Lady,  474 ;  to  Bishop  Bonnet, 
Bishop  Btaoae,  and  Sir  Richard 
Pembruge,  or  Brydgee,  474.    List 

-*^pf  BUhop*  interred  here,  ib.  Font, 
Chapter  House,  476;  ancient  chapei, 
477  I  Bishgna,  Cloisters,  Grammar 

^Sc^o^-afuhop'ftPalaee,498.  Col- 
lege, enetnboes  of  cathtdrai,  extent 
of  diocese,  479.  Churches ;  St. 
Peter's,  480  i  All  Saints,  481.  Meet* 
ing-bouses,  ib.  Ancient  Monas- 
teries }  St  Guthiec's  Priory,  48a  1 
Black  Friar*  Monastery,  cross,  483. 
Coningsby's  Hospital,  its  origin, 
484;  regulations,  485;  endowments, 

486.  Gray  Friars,  St.  Giles's  Hos- 
pital, St-    Ethelbert's  Almshouse, 

487.  General  Infirmary,  488 
County  Goal,  City  Goal,  489. 
Shim  Hall,  city  companies,  490. 
Modem  improvements,  49s.  Bi- 
ebop's  privileges,  ib.  Fairs,  charters, 

.  49$ »  corpnrauon,  members,  494; 
nsantif actum*  Wye  Bridge,  4961 
theatre,  population*  496  s  eminent 
native*,  496—500.    White  Cross, 

High-Owe,  manor,  Hants,  eS7 ;  ancient 
.  fasidcace  0/  Buheps  of  Winchmtar, 


a$8;  successive  possessors,  manason* 
pictures,  portraits,  159;  park  and 
pleasure  ground*,  Sidon  HUT,  Ben* 
con  Hill,  840;  Pen  Wood,  244. 

High  Cliff,  seat,  in  Hants,  804. 

Hobaon,  Admiral,  account  of,  38a* 

Hocktide  sporu,  origin  of,  31. 

Hogs  of  Hampshire,  proverbially  fa* 
moua,  9. 

Hole  in  the  Wall,  Herefordshire,  507, 

Holm-Laccy,  seat,  Herefordshire,  ac« 
count  of  the  family  of  Scudaaejofe, 
503  s  pictures,  505— 406 

Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  at  Basingstoke, 
tg*. 

Hooke,  Dr  Robert,  account  of,  395. 

Hope  End,  seat  in  Herefordshire,  396I 

Hope  Church,  Herefordshire,  monu- 
mentaof  the  Cooingsbica,  596. 

Hope,,  introduced  into  England,  varie- 
ties of,  4*7 ;  how  cultivated,  49B  t 
picking,  drying,  430 ;  produce,  431. 

Hordle,  manor,  Hants,  cliff,  gcand 
view  from,  SO4. 

Hospital,  Coningiby's,  Hereford,  ori- 
gin and  endowments  of,  484—486. 

HoundVDowo,  lawn  in  New  Font, 
toe. 

Huntingdon  Castle,  Herefordshire,  347. 

Hartley >  parish  of,  Hants,  1141  lodger 
and  park,  residence  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  115;  seal  of  the  Com- 
monwealth found  at,  ib* 

Hurst  Castle,  a  fortmaon  the  Hemp- 
shire  coast,  Charles  I.  imprisoned 
•t,»3. 

Hauathourne  Park,  seat,  Hants,  0941 
anecdotes  of   the   Wallop  family, 

*86 
Hyde  Abbey,  Hants,  History  of*  96— 

97- 
Hytha,  hamlet,  Hants,  tot. 

I.  &  J. 

Jacob.GUee,  native  of  Romscy,  Jtnots* 
ft*8. 

John's,  St  seal.  Isle  of  Wight,  388. 
INSCRIPTIONS:     In    Winchester 

Cathedral ;   to  William  of  Wyke- 


hasn,  59;  to  William  dc  Basing, 
6s  ;  in  the  choir,  6a  j  on  the  aapuU 
chres  and  chests,  65—66;  to  sting 


Edmund,  6*  InStunebamChjsrcht 
to  Admiral  Lord  Hawfce,  **?. 
At  Bittern  Farm,  185.  At  South- 
ampton, in  memory  of  the  conspi- 
racy against  Henry  V.  137.  In 
New  Bora*  smemorial  of  tft»  amah 

iOf 
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lrt  William  Rtrfus,  177.  In  Rom- 
sey  Chinch,  to  Lady  Palmerston,Sir 

-  William  Petty,  John  St  Barbe, 
Esq  « 25.  At  SUchester,  244 — 5148. 
In  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  to  William 
Biunden,  859.  In  Carisbrooke 
Church,  to  Captain  Keeling,  $71. 

-  In  Bradmg  Church,  to  John  Che- 
lalbin,  Esq,  Mrs.  Ann  Berry,  386. 
At  Mortimer's  Cross,  In  memory  of 
a  battle  fought  there,  560 1  in  Sarns- 

.  field  Church,  to  John  Abel,  580. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  ancient  history 

.  and  commerce  of,  with  arguments 
to  prove  it  to  be  the  Vectis,  33a, 
et  seq.  successive  possessors  and 
Lords  of  the  Isle,  330,  et  seq.  Duke 

•  of  Warwick  crowned  King,  34O1 
successive  Governors  of,  341—34*. 
Isle  surrendered  to  the  Parliament, 
345 ;  Charles  the  First's  imprison, 
mcnt,  and  removal,  346 — 349;  fi- 
gure and  extent,  35O;  cliffs,  birds, 
mode  of  taking  them,  351 ;  fossils, 
coal,  sand,  stone,  soils,  35a;  agri- 
culture, sheep,  cows,  horses,  boss, 
climate*  353;  fertility,  woods,  trade, 
354.  Rivias;  trie  Medina,  the 
Yar,  and  the  Woolen,  355. 
Iviogton  Camp,  566—575. 


K. 


of 


Kernpshot,  seat,  Hants,  birth-pl 
Robert  Pink,  184. 

Kenchester,  Herefordshire,  the  Magna 
•  t>f  the  Romans,  583— 584;  describ- 
ed, antiquities  found  here,  585. 

Kent,  Edmund,  of  Woodstock,  Earl 
of,  beheaded,  43. 

Kentchurch,  seat,  Herefordshire,  537. 

Kilpeck,  Castle,  and  Priory,  Here- 
fordshire, 537. 

King's-Clcre,  parish*  Hants,  a  seat  of 
the  West  Saxon  Kings,  143. 

Khgslknd,  village,  Herefordshire,  561. 

Kind's  Smborncy  small  village,  Hants, 
palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  park, 
church,  tomb,  a»9 ;  Roman  road, 
•30. 

King-ion,  small  town,  Hereford- 
shire, church,  547 ;  school,  popula- 
tion, camp,  548. 

Kyrle,  John,  "  the  Man  of  Ron," 
anecdotes  of,  his  benevolence,  509. 


L. 

Ladle  Hill,  Hants, 
barrows  at,  14a. 


and  I 


Lady  Lift,  Herefbrdshiot,  grand  pros* 
pectfrom,  581. 

Laverstock,  seat,  Hants,  a$6. 

Leap,  hamlet  in  Hampshire,  198. 

Laoavav,  town,  Herefordshire,  de- 
scribed, market-honae,  church,  po- 
pulation, 593—5?6' 

Lxoat  1  n  s  tx  a  ,towninHerefordshircits 
situation,  56a;  history  of,  563;  ety- 
mology of  ittname,histoiycoitt*aoed, 
564;  fortified  by  King  Gryffyth, 
particulars  from  the  Domesday 
Book,  565;  plundered  by  De 
Braose,  taken  by  Owen  Gtadour, 
.566;  battle  on  Cumab*hill,  567; 
execution  of  Roger  Cadwallader, 
manor  given  to  Reading  Abbey, 
568 ;  church  burnt  by  accident,  569 ; 
described,  570—57  s;  account  of 
priory,  and  town-hall,  57  a;  mar- 
ket-house, trade,  corporation,  573. 

Lenthali,  Sir  Rowland,  some  account 
of,  576. 

Leonard's  St  Bain  and  Chapel,  Hants, 
ruins  of,  193. 

Lichfield^  parish,  Hants,  Roman  road* 
Devil's  Bank,  136. 

Lilly,  William,  grammarian,  account 
of,  a77. 

Lingein,  Sir  Henry  and  family,  ac- 
count of,  550. 

Lisle,  Alicia,  trial  and  execution  o£ 
48;  account  of  her  and  family, 
aai. 

Lisle  Grotto,  bulk  by  nine  sisters,  to 
named,  celebrated  by  Pope,  aj6j 
account  of  their  family,  837. 

Llanfrother,  ancient  college,  Hereford- 
•hire,  535. 

Longevity,  singular  instances  of,  574— 

575 

Lmgicwtt,  village,  Herefordshire,  $43. 

Longworth,  seat,  Herefordshire,  59a 

Luccombe  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  38a. 

Lucius,  King,  his  history  enveloped 
in  fable,  »7— 18. 

Lucy,  Godfrey  de,  his  improvements 
in  Winchester  cathedral,  5a. 

Luttrell't  Folly,  seat,  Ham*,  aoa. 

Lymijtcto*,  a  smaU  town,  Hants, 
Roman  coins  found  at,  185;  salt- 
works, 186;  process  of  manufac- 
turing marine  salt,  187;  clutch, 
monuments,  representatives,  charter, 
population,  188;  causeway,  prtvi- 

Lynakurst,  a  small  village;  in   New 

Forest,  Hams,  Forest  courts  held- 

litre,    King's    house  and   stables, 

t  .stirrup 
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Stirrup  laid  16  be  worn  by  William 

Rufiu  al  the  time  of  hit  death,  178. 
Lynfen,  or  Lingein  Cattle,  Hereford- 

•hire,  55a 
LyonVHall     Cattle,     Herefordshire, 

3»o* 

M. 

MMMey,  village,  Herefordshire,  Castle, 
cross,  church,  585. 

MaJsanger,  seat,  Hants,  birth-place  of 
Abp.  Warham,  some  account  of  him, 
853. 

If  anufactnres  of  Hants,  11. 

Map,  ancient,  of  the  world,  in  Here- 
ford Cathedral,  470. 

Maplednrham,  seat,  Hants,  291. 

Marbles,  valuable  collection  of,  at  Ap- 
pnldurcombe,374. 

March,  Earldom  of,  particular  seal  for, 

Maftsey  Hill*  Herefordshire,  marvel- 
lous occurrence  here,  391—398. 
.  Mary  Rose,  man  of  war,  sunk  off  Spit- 
bead,  317. 

Mary  St.  Abbey,    Hants,  history  of* 


*  Massacreoftbe  Danes,  31. 

Mand,  Empress,  her  war  with  Stephen, 
98;  her  singular  stratagem  to  escape 
from  Hereford,  39—40. 

Meend  Park,  seat,  Herefordtire,  537. 

Alow,  but  and  West,  villages,  Hants, 
ancient  font  io EastMc  onCburch,  89a. 
.  Merdon,  ancient  castle  or  palace  of 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  114;  pos- 
sessed by  Richard  Cromwell,  ib. 
*  Milfbrd,  manor,  Hants,  104. 

Mineralogy  of  Hants,  si  1  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  315. 

Moccas,  seat,  Herefordshire,  543. 

Mookiand,  Herefordshire,  a  Benedio- 
tine  Cell,  58a. 


MONUMENTS  amo  TOMBS;  for 
William  of  Wykeham,  38  <  Bishop 
Edvngton,  39  1  William  Rubs,  63s 
Bishop  Fox,  68;  Bishop  Gardiner, 
69;  Bishop  de  Lucy,  7s;  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  and  Bishop  WayoOcte, 
7a;  Bishop  Langton,  731  Bishops 
Willis  and  Hoedlcy.and  Dean  Che. 
«y.  74?  Wolfram  Cornwall,  Esq. 
ssat  Bishop  Shipley,  113;  Admiral 
Lord*  Hawke,  Chief  Justice  Fleming, 
a  17;  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesky, 
140  {  Miss  E.  Stanley,  14a;  Charles 
Colbome,  Esq.  Captain  Rogers,  188 ; 
Sir  John  Chidiock  and  Lady,  £0* 
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ttvui  Brander,  Esq.  a  16  ;  Alicia 
Lisle,  aai;  John  St.  Barbe,  Esq. 
a&5 ;  Miss  Anne  Steele,  830 ;  Cba- 
loner  Chute,  Esq.  854;  Francis  Rus- 
sel.  Esq  87a;  Sir  Thomas  Corn, 
wallis,  307 1  Sir  Thomas  Wripthes- 
ley.  Lady,  and  Son,  309;  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  387 ;  Sir  Edward  Hor- 
sey. 3571  Lady  Wadham,  370; 
Captain  Keeling,  371;  Sir  John 
ana  Lady  Leign,  Sir  James  Wor- 
sley  and  Family,  37  a;  Sir  Robert 
Worsley,  377;  Sir  John  and  Sir 
William  Oglander,  John  Cheralbin, 
Esq.  Mrs.  Ann  Berry,  386;  William 
de  Vernon,  Lady  Cicely,  390 ;  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  394 1  Bishop  Can. 
tilupe,  47  a;  Bishop  Aquablanca, 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Hereford,  473 ; 
Dean  Berew,  Dean  Frowcestre,  Alex- 
ander Denton,  Dean  Tyler  and 
Lady,  Bishop  Bisse  and  Lady,  474 ; 
Bishop  Bennet,  Bishop  Braose,  Sir 
Richard  Pembrugc,  475;  Rudhall 
Family,  311;  Rev.  William  Watts, 
Rev.  Digby  Cotes,  Sir  Roger  de 
Clifford,  Rev.  Matthew  Gibson, 
548 ;  Hsrley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  331 j 
John  Abel,  581. 
Mtrdesfird,  village  in  Herefordshire,  cu- 
rious tradition  of  a  winged  serpent, 

59*- 
Mortimer  Heath,  Hants,  encampments 

at,  830$  phenomenon,  831. 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  account  of, 

356—337. 
Mtrtmtt'sCnss,  village,  Herefordshire, 

scene  of  a  decisive  battle  between 

the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

memorial  pedestal,  360— 36s. 
Moffat*,  village,  Xale  of  Wight,  397. 
Mottisfont  House,  seat,  Hants,  part  of 

an  Augustine  Priory,  8e8. 
Movies  Court,  seat,  Hsnts,  aai. 
tfara-Mmt/e,  village  in  Herefordshire,    • 

contiguous  castles,  church,  3k.  39a, 

693* 

N.      • 

Netberwood,  manor  In  Herefordshire, 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
.  and  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, bornjiere,  389. 

Netley  Abbey,  Hants,  ruins  oF,  origin, 
establishment  at,  148  \m  possessors, 
Queen  Elisabeth  entertsined  here*  * 
149;  poetical  descriptions  of,  149, 
130 1  chapel  described,  13s  \  kitchen, 
dhant«r»bouK,  refectory,  1 
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Newtown,  teat,  Hants,  191; 

New  Weir,  cascade  of*  Herefordshtie, 

iron  foxge,  599; 
N  orris,  seat.  Isle  of  Wight,  391. 
Northam,  hamlet  in  Hampshire,  1*5. 
North-court  House,  seat,  Isk  of  Wight, 

Nunwell,  seat,  Isle  of  Wight,  Ashey 
Down,  pyramid,  signal-hotMty 
Knighton-housc,  387. 

o. 

Oaks,  in  New.  Forest,  peculiar  chaw* 
racter  of,  remarkable  bulk  of  one, 

175-     t 
Oak,  Cadenham,  famous  for  prema-' 

turn  vegetation,  176. 
Odiham,  smalltown,  Hants,  popu- 
lation, palace,  church,  account  or 
William  Lilly,  a  native,  177. 
Odiham  Castle,  successive  possessors,' 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  prisoner 
.  here,  276. 
.Orchards,    cultivation    of,     pro-emi- 
nence of  in  Herefordshire,  410. 
Ordeal,  Queen  Emma's  trial  by,  33. 
»,,  iuo;  uiikicul  awrvcys,  t|uwi-   ^Orutou  village*  Herefordshire,  574.* 
tity  of  timber  at  each  period,  former  I         '■■  Adam  dc.  Bishop  of  Winches' 
attention,  and  subsequent  neglect  in  | '    ter,  some  account  of,  574. 


Netley  Castle,  ruins  of,  tjt. 

New  Forest,  Hampshire,  extent,  si- 
tuation, and  ancient  state  of, 
156.  The  character  of  William  the 
Conqueror  exculpated  with  respect 
to  its  formation,  157,  et  sea.  Monk- 
ish writers  partial  in  their  history  of 
William,  Saxon  chronicle  silent  on 
the  afforestation,   i$8 }  various  per- 

-    ambulations  of  the  Forest,  its  extent 

J  according  to  each  survey,  161 — 16a; 
rights  of  the  Crown*  and  of  indivi- 
duals, ascertained,  163  j  divisions  of 
the  Forest,  bailiwicks,  and  walks, 
164 ;  officers  of  the  Forest,  their 
appointment,  duty,  salary,  and  per- 
quisites, viz.  Lord  Warden, '164; 
Riding  forester.  Bow-bearer,  Ran- 

.  gers,  Woodward,  Under  Wood  ward, 
Verderers,  165 ;  High  Steward, 
Under  Steward,  Regarders,  Master 
Keeper,  Groom,  or  Under  Keepers, 
166;  Purveyor,  Surveyor  General 
and  his  Deputy,  167,  Increase  and 
preservation  of  timber,  importance 
of,  bow.  attended  to,  167  ;  by  what 
means  impeded,  commissioners  re- 
ports,, 168  s  different  surveys,  quan- 


managemcol,    169.   ~  Attention    of 
Parliament  to  the  Forest,  170;  effec- 
tual provisions,  timber  delivered, 
and  deer  killed  annually,  encroach- 
ments,   171;  poaching,    deer  and 
timber  stealing,  17a ;  anecdotes  of 
a  noted  decr-stcaler,    173;  scenery 
'  of  the  Forest,   1731  bogs,   horses, 
hogs,  174.   Cadenham  Oak,  famous 
for  premature  vegetation,  similar  oak 
at  Canttrton,  said  to  be  the  tree  from 
which  the  arrow  glanced  that  killed 
William  Ruius,  176;  memorial  in- 
scription, doubts  respecting  the  death 
of  William,  177, 
NawroxT,  chief  town  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  355;  its  rise,  charters,  cor- 
poration, <5qc.  356;  church,  monu. 
ment,    357  ;     Princess     Elizabeth, 
(daughter  of  -Charles  I.)  buried  here, 
meeting-houses,  town-hall,  knighten- 
*  court,  358;  markets,  schools,  359; 
population,  amusements^  360 ;  Dr. 
The-mas    James    born    here,    361. 
House  or  Industry, origin, 361 ; 
building*,  offices,  regulations,  36a; 
guardian*,  officers, '303, 
NeWtown,  ■  borough  {own,    I  fie*  of 
Wight,    3<ja,;   -cbarterj  ■ -mcmbalss, 
Iteven,  Ilanipstea^-farm,  393.  ,. 


Osborne  House,  seat,  Isk  of  Wight, 

39*- 
Otterburpe,  Hampshire,  Roman  me-' 

dal  dug  up  at,  1 16. 
Overton,  pariah,  Hants,  136. 
.Ou)ltiburyt  village,  Hants,  113. 

P. 

Park  Farm,  and  Chapel,  Hants,  igt— 

Parkhurtt  Barrack*  and  Hospital,  Isfir 
of  Wight,  364. 

.Forest,  ditto,  36c. 


PanleU,  Marquisees  of  Winchester,  and 
Dukes  of  Bolton,  account  of,  863— 
nyi. 

Paultons,  eeat,  Hants,  an. 

Pmbridgt,  village,  Herefordshire,  gait 

name  to  the  Brydges  family,  56a/ 
:  Pembridge  Castle,-  HerefoTdthrfe.  530. 

Pencomb,  'manor,  Herefordshire,  held 
by  a  carious  tenure,  587. 

Penyard  Castle  and  Chace,  515— '"5 1£- 

Pariaat  1  aLD,  ancient  town,  Hafcis, 
charter,  members,  statue  of    Wfl- 

,  1  tarn  1 1 1,  population,  "  nej  t'. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  anecdotes  of,  »a*/. 

Picttyaaa.  Atar-piece,  raising  La- 
zarus, .by  West,  07.    la  Winshes- 
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/  tor  College  S4?  st  Avington,  Cen- 
turion Cornelius,  Rembrandt,  105; 

.  at  PofUwood  House,  1&1 ;  at  Broad- 
lands,  a«3;  at   Mottisfont  House, 

•  »tt|  at  High-Clerc,  139;  at  Ap- 
puldurcombe,  375;  at  Holm- La- 
cey,  Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba, 

filewell  House,  teat,  Hants,  19a. 

Pitlandt  Farm,  Isle  of  Wight,  phe- 
nomenon at,  40O. 

Plough*,  privilege  of  sanctuary  granted 
to,  40. 

Pophem,  seat,  Hants,  185. 

Pmkester%  or  PordmUr  Strut,  village, 
Hants,  308. 

Forcbcster  Cattle,   successive  posses- 

,  son  of,  situation,  present  use,  di- 
mensions, 3O3 ;  keep,  walls,  towers, 
style  of  architecture,  304;  succes- 
sive additions,  305$  church,  306; 

.  monument,  descent  of  manor,  307. 

Portraits,  of  Colonel  Brydgcs, 
Charles  11.  95;'  Raphael,  Erasmus, 

-  a 06;  Charles  II.  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
1*4 ;  £vi  of  Marchmout,  Duchess 

.  of  Marlborough,  William  III.  179; 
Mr.  Pope,   Lord  Bolingbroke,  Sir 

-  William  .Wvndham,  £arl  of  Chat- 
.  ham,  181 4  Charles  I.  Lady  Caernar- 
von, Lord  Porebcsttr,  139;  Earl  of 

-  Pembroke,  840;  Lady  Dacre,  Cha- 
loncr   Chute,    Esq..  Henry    VIII. 

,  Dnke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, Duke  of  Buckingham,  854; 
Marquissesand  Marchioness  of  Wm- 

.  Chester,  175;  William  III.  George 
I.  Duke  of  Bolton,  876;  James  I. 
Prince  Rupert,  Duke  of  Bucking- 

•  ham.  Tenters*  Lady  Mildmay,  Mr. 
Mil  a  may,  Rubens,   Erasmus,  179; 

,  Henry  VIII.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Ed- 
ward VI.  375;  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
JLarl  of  Pembroke,  Earl  of  Essex, 
RoxaJana,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and 
his  Queen,  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
Ambrosio  Caradosso,  Tho.  Hobbes, 
376;  Sir  James  Scudsmore,  503; 
Louis  XIII.  and  Queen,  506; 
Henry  IV.  57* 

Portsdown  H  ill,  Hants,  extensive  pros- 
pects from,  t98|  fair,  S99. 

PORTSEA,  ISLE  OF,  Hants,  situa- 
tion, extern,  313;  population,  389. 

Portsmouth;  iu  origin,  314s  early 
history,  315 — 316;  rising  import- 
ance, 316—317  ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham killed,  and  Cha.  II.  married, 
awe,  319;  fortifications,  Common, 


(now  Portset  Town,)  319.  Dock* 
yard,  extent,  offices,  3SO;  anchor- 
wharf,  statue,  anchor-forge,  3s  1  j 
ships  of  war,  docks,  rigging-houses, 
319 ;  workmen,  officers,  383 ;  three 
destructive  fires,  account  of  Jack 
the, Painter,  324;  gun-wharf,  ar- 
moury, offices,  3«5  Portsmouth 
charters,  corporation,  town-hall, 326; 
churches,  monument,  chapels,  meet- 
ing-houses, schools,poor-houses,327; 
improvements*  commerce,  custom- 
house^ 398 ;  amusements,  population, 
3*9;  Jonas  Han  way  born  here,  330. 

Portswood  House,  seat,  Hants,  iao. 

Psiioriss;  St.  Diooysius,  110;  at 
Hamble,  151;  at  Besulicu,  1941  at 
Christ  Church,  109  ;  at  West  Sher- 
borne, a*5?  at  Selborne,  289;  at 
Southwick,  S97;  at  Hayltng,  30a; 
at  Carisbrooke,  37 1 ;  «t  Appuldur-  • 
combe,  373;  St.  Helen's,  388;  St. 
Guthlac's,  48a;  Flanesfoid,  5*6; 
Kilpeck,  5375  Ewias  Harold,  5391 
Crasswell,  544 }  Tiltey,  549  j  Shob- 
den,  ifi%i  Leominster,  503!— 571  5 
Wormesley,  579)  Monkland,  580. 

Priory,  seat,  Isle  of  Wight,  388. 

Porbrook,  seat,  Hants,  199. 

Puiktss,  a  charcoal-maker,  on  whose 
cart  the  body  of  William  Rufut  was 
brought  to  Winchester,  his  descen- 
dants still  living  on  the  same  spot, 
and  following  the  same  trade,  36 — 
■77- 

Q.  &R. 

Quarley  Mpunt,  Hants,  camp,  trenches, 
.  tumuli,  231. 

Rabbits,  great  enemies  to  the  growth 
of  woods,  171. 

Raven's  Cliff,  Herefordshire,  $t8. 

Redhridget    an  ancient  aud  populous ' 
hamlet  in  Hampshire,  154J  monas- 
tery, trade,  ship-building  on  new 
principles,  ib. 

Red  Rice,  seat,  Hants,  131. 

Richard's  Castle,  Heieforushire,  555. 

Ring  wood,  small  town,  Hants,  ma- 
nufactures, and  population  of,  *t0. 

Rivsx*  of  Hampshire  ;  the  Itch  in,  the 
Avon,  the  Boldre  Water,  tbefcxe;. 
the  Anton,  the  Tese,  a  a.  Of  the 
Jsie  of  Wtght;  the  Medina,  the  Yar,  , 
and  the  Woolen,  355  Ol  ltaefor<L 
shire;  the  Wye,  435  ;  the  Luggt  the' 
Munnow,  the  Team,  437;  the  Led- 
don,  the  Arrow,  the  Fiome,  438. 
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Rom  a  k  Ants  qui  ties  :  fortifications, 
camp*,  roads,  sepulchre*,  coins,  at 
Winchester,  16;  medal  at  Otter- 
borne,  116;  bricks,  coins,  urns, 
wall,  pottery,  at  Bitten*. Farm,  183, 
185;  coins  at  Northam,  115;  camp, 
Buckland  Rings,  Symington,  184; 
coins  at  Bury-Farm,  ana;  coins, 
rings,  bricks,  pottery,  at  Silchester, 
149;  coins,  rings,  pottery,  Ac.  at 
BurjvHUl,  514;  coins,  walls,  pot- 
tery, &c.  at  Kencbester,  584. 

Roman  Roads  :  at  Somborne,  130; 
at  Silchester,  244 ;  at  Lichfield,  236 ; 
through  Herefordshire,  406 — 407. 

Roman  Stations:  at  Bittern, [CAw- 
jt«J««,]  taa ;  at  Broughton,  [Brigt%] 
S30 ;  at  Silchester,  \Vwdtmum,']  944 ; 
at  Kenchester,  [Af<s/«*t]  406— £83; 
•t  Rose  or  Bury  Hill,  JAricontumA 
406—512  \  at  Brandon,  [Bratrimum,] 

Rom  sty,  large  and  ancient  town, 
Hants*  abbey,  a  23;  abbesses,  anec- 
dote of  Mary,  daughter  of  King 
Stephen,  abbey  church,  »«4;  in* 
acriptioss,  monuments,  885;  cor- 
poration, audit-house,  town*hall, 
schools,  population,  aa6 ;  anecdotes 
of  Sir  W.  Petty,  who  waa  born  and 
buried  here,  aay. 

Rose  or  Bury  Hill,  Herefordshire,  Ro- 
man  station,  antiquities,  coins,  &c 

jta— 5!5- 

Ross,  town,  Herefordshire,  508 ;  ac- 
count of  John  Kyrle,  "  the  Man  of 
Ross,"  509—  510 ;  church,  monu- 
ments, market-house,  population, 
511. 

Rotheras,  seat,  Herefordshire,  50ft. 

Royal  George,  man  of  war,  sunk  at 
Spithead,  351. 

Xy£,  village.  Isle  of  Wight,  388; 
Binstead  Church,  Quarr  Abbey,  389 ; 
monuments,  Wootten  Bridge  and 
Farm,  390. 


Salt,  marine,  process  of  manufacturing, 

187. 
•Sandown  Cottage,  seat,  Isle  of  Wight, 
barracks,  fort,  383.    . 

Sandys  family,  account  of,  a $a. 

SarnsjieJd,  village  in  Herefordshire,  cu- 
rious epitaph  on  John  Abel,  581. 

Sea-fowl,  method  of  shooting  on  the 
Hampshire  coast,  199;  singular  dU- 
•    tress"  of  a  fowler,  too. 


5e0ar»f,  village,  Hants,  Aagosftm* 
Priory,  anecdotes  of  Sir  Adam 
Gurdon,  183;  church,  altar-piece; 
population,  too. 

Serpent,  winged,  traditional  account  of 
one,  594. 

Shaiflect  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  993- 

Shanklin  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  383. 

Sheep,  of  Hampshire,  varieties  in,  and 
number  of,  9;  of  Herefordshire, 
size  of,  wool,  4*6. 

Sherborne,  West,  or  Monk's,  Hants, 
Benedictine  Priory,  155. 

Shingles,  an  island  on  the  Hampshire 
coast,  903. 

Ship-building,  new  construction  of,  by 
Gen.  Bentbam,  155. 

Shobden  Court,  seat  in  Herefordahire, 
56a. 
■  -»  Church  and  Priory,  ib. 

Shorwell  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  398L 

Sidon  Hill,  in  High-Ctore  Park,  Hants, 
a4o. 

Sikkater,  village.  Hants,  a  principal 
Roman  station,  (Vrndmrnm,)  inaertp- 
tion,  Roman  roads,  244;  wail, 
ditch,  vallum,  temple,  and  altar, 
particularly  described,  145— «4°» 
(note}) ancient  history,  247;  Onion's 
Hole,  148;  coins,  rings,  and  other 
antiquities,  t49;  amphitheatre,  ib. 

Silures,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Here- 
fordshire, 401 ;  their  war  with,  and 
defeat  by,  the  Romans,  40*— 406; 
and  Saxons,  408. 

Soodhill  Castle,  Herefordshire,  544. 

£#*£,  village,  Hants,  camp  and  Roman 
road  at,  ago. 

Societies,  Benefit  or  Friendly,  regu- 
lated and  secured  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, atJL 

&mbor*e%  King's,  small  village,  Hants, 
Bac> 

Somborne,  Little,  cbapelry,  Hants,  aas> 

Southampton,  town  in  Hants,  de- 
rivation of  the  name,  115;  ancient 
histoiy,  plundered  by  the  Dams, 
castle,  fortifications,  iaS;  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church,  1*7;  walla  and 
gates  particularly  described,  1B7— 
133  ;  early  importance  of  the  town, 
128—134 ;  charters,  privileges,  134; 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  rebuilt,  charters  con- 
firmed, 135;  conspiracy  against 
Henry  V.  discovered,  conspirators 
executed,  memorial  inscription,  137  ^ 
state  of  commerce,  and  importance 
r  H 
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nf  deferent period*  situation,  i*8; 
town-hall,  castle,  139;  parishes, 
churches,  ib.  St.  Michael's  Church, 
architecture,  monument  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  font  de- 
scribed, 149;  All  Saints  Church, 
architecture,  vaults,  burials,  141— 
148;  Holy  Rood  Church,  tower, 
colonnade  fof  elections,  monuments, 
14*;  Domus  Dei,  establishment, 
chapel,  Grey  Friars,  Hospitals  of 
St  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  John, 
poor-bouse,  grammar-school,  143 ; 
charitv  -  school,  Sunday  -  schools, 
school    of   industry,    alms-houses, 


944;  corporation,  c 
bars,  audifehouae,  markets,  fain, 
hermitage,  baths,  assemblies,  theatre, 
144—145;  .  races,  sailing-match, 
trade,  exports,  imports,  banks,  ca- 

S  springs,  population,  barracks, 
j  anecdotes  of  J>r.  Isaac  Watts, 
a  native,  147;  beach,  cross-house, 
ferry*  14ft* 

SoutbuKton,  Hants,  preceptory  of 
Knights  Templars,  top. 

Sonthwick,  Hants*  formerly  a  Priory 
of  Black  Canons,a97 ;  successive  pos- 
sessors, park,  manor-house,  Charles 
I.  and  George  I.  entertained  here, 
•98. 

Sowley,  Hampshire,  extensive  sheet  of 
water  at,  19a. 

St  Lawrence,  church  of,  smallest  in 
the  kingdom.  Isle  of  Wight,  378. 

St  Leonard's  Barn  and  Chapel,  ruins 
of,  193. 

St  Mary's  Abbey,  Hants,  98—99. 

ft  Jtfraueri'j,  village  in  Herefordshire, 

686* 

Statues,  in  Winchester  College,  8a, 
83  s  of  Queen  Anne,  94 ;  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  108;  of  George  I. 
•78:  of  William  III.  19s. 

Statutes  of  Winchester,  4a. 

Stecphill,  seat,  Isle  of  Wight,  38a 

Stern-bolts,  machine  for  driving,  118. 

Stocks a 1 net,  small  market-town, 
Hants,  830 ;  bridge,  borough,  race- 
course, population,  aft*. 

Stoke  £dith,  seat  in  Herefordshire* 
589. 

Stoneham  Park,  scat,  Hants,  u& 

Strathcld-Say,  seat,  Hants,  e$u 

Stratton  Park,  seat  Hants,  alU. 

Stretton  Grandiaon,  Ifoctordshire, 
camp  here,  589. 

gufaon  Court,  seat  in  Herefordshire, 
590 ;  manor  held  by  a  singular  te- 
ib. 


Sogwas,  Herefordshire,  an  ancient  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  58*. 

Surrey,  John  Plantageoet,  Earl  of.  Ma 
trial  for  murder,  4a. 

Sutton  Walls,  Herefordshire,  Offa** 
Palace,  encampment  586. 

Swainstonpseat,  Isle  of  Wight,  397.   ' 

Sydmonton  House,  seat,  Hants,  843. 

Sy mood's  Yate,  Herefordshire,  en- 
campment on,  588. 


Tatchbory  Mount,  seat,  Hants,  an  an- 
cient military  station,  aat. 

Taylor,  Mr.  W.  artisan,  anecdotes  of; 
118. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Walter,  builder,  re- 
markable death  of,  151. 

Tichborne,  seat  Hants,  187  ;  account 
of  the  Tichborne  family,  a8S. 

Tiltey  Priory,  Herefordshire,  549. 

Timber  in  New  Forest  Hampshire, 
quantity  of  at  different  periods, 
1691  annual  delivery  of  for  naval 
purposes,  171. 

Titchijclo,  small  town,  Hants, 309. 
House,  seat,  Hants,  309. 


Townhill,  seat  Hants,  153. 

Trewyn  House,  seat    Herefordshire, 

encampment,  54** 
Trim,  seat  in  Herefordshire,  535. 
Twyfbrd,  manor  of,  Hants,  113. 

U.  &  V. 

Vcntnor,  hamlet,  Isle  of  Wight,  milt, 

380. 
Victory,  man  of  war,  sunk/off  Aldcr- 

nev,  310. 
Vindonum,  Roman  station,  844. 
Vine,  seat  Hants,  851  5  account  of  the 

families  of  Sandys  and  Chute,  35S-3  ; 

mansion,  chapel,  tomb-room,  paint- 
ings, 854. 
Vine  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

878- 
Vineyard  Camp,  Herefordshire,  397. 
Undercliff,    Isle  of   Wight,  singular 

and  beautiful  tract  by  the  sea-aide, 

878—879- 
Upham,  Hants,  birth-place  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Young,  893. 

• 

Wslhampton,  aea£  Hants,  190.* 
Walkdin,hia  tower,  andothtr  fmprove- 
meols  in  Winchester  cathedral.  59c. 
>  WaJIop 
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Wtllop  family ,  aneeddtes  of,  135. 

Wapfey  Hill,  camp  onk  Hereford- 
shire, 549. 

Warblington,     manor,    Haritt,    War- 

<  blingfon  castle,  church,  coffins,  300, 
301. 

Wsrhaia,  Abp.  some  account  of,  S55 

Wamford,  seat,  Hants,  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient mansion,  King  John's  House, 
292. 

Watt's,  Dr.  Isaac,  born  at  Southamp- 
ton, anecdotes  of,  147. 

Weobley,  town,  Herefordshire,  cas- 
tle,church,  dec.  580. 

Westover,  seat,  Isle  of  Wight,  39?. 

Wev  Hill,  fair  held  at,  for  seivants, 
sheep,  hops,  horses,  232. 

Whitchurch,  small  borough  town, 
Hants,  235;  members,   population, 

-  •$6:     * 

White  Cross, near  Hereford,  described, 

5CJ1— 50a. 
Whorwell,   Hants,  nunnery,  founded 

ty  Quewl  Elfrida,  233;  privileges, 

possessions,  234. 
Wtckham,  village,  Hanfs,  birth-place  of 
••  William  of  Wyckham,  297  ;  church, 

ib. 
Wigmore,  Herefordshire,    barony    of 
,  Mortimers^  Earls  of  >Mareh,  555. 

-  Castle,  Herefordshire,  558, 
■  ■  Abbey,  Herefordshire,  559. 
Wilton. Gasdct  Herefordshire,  ruins  of, 

WINCHESTER,rity,capital  of  Wes- 

aex,  6;  Egbert  crowned  King  of  all. 

1  England  at,  6 — 27*;  situation,' origin, 

13;  first  inhabitants,  14;  possessed 

•  by  the  Beigae,  by  the  Romans,  15; 
Roman  fortifications,  camps,  roads, 
temples,  sepulchres,  and  coins,  16; 
the  capital  of  Caractafcus'  dominions, 

;  J7;  cathedral  said   to   be  built  by 
*   Lucius,  18 ;  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
so.     Winchester,  the  metropolis  of 
» v  the  island,  arid  afterwards  the  capi- 
tal of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  21 ; 
Cathedral  converted  to  a  Heathen- 
'•  temple,  ib.  t  Christianity  restored  by 
Birinua,  24*    Cathedral  rebuilt,  20. 
Winchester  again    the    metropolis 

•  of  the  Island,  27  ;•'  commerce  in- 
creased, and  a  .guild,  formed,  ib. 
Cathedral  fortified,  add  preserved 
from  .the  Danish  invaders,  28;  the 
city  ravaged  by  the  Danes'  the  ecc£- 
siasdfe^iassacred,  ajti&the  Cathedral 
damaged,  28;  city  restored  by  Al- 
fred, ib.  its  importance  incstased, 


-mint*  established,  29 1  combat  "be- 
tween Guy  of 'Warwick  and  Cbl- 

•  brand,  ib.  Winchester  measure  esta- 
blished ,  $0.  Massacre  of  the  Danes, 
Hocktide  sports  to  commemorate  it, 
31.  City  taken  by  the  Danes,  ib. 
Murder  of  $t.  Elphage,  32 ;  Canute's 
piety,  ib.  Edward  the  Confessor 
crowned,  his  singular  donation, 
Queen  Emma's  trial  by  fiery  orfleal, 
33.  Great  seal  Brat  made  and  kept 
here,  Earf  Godwin's  remarkable 
death,  34. '  Cathedral'  rebuilt:,  36. 
Will ratn  Rufus  buried,  *ib.'  New 
coinage,  standard -yard,    prosperity 

-of  the  city,  $7.-  War  between Ste- 
phen and  the  Empress,  sufferings  of 
the  city,  sS-^O/  « Richard T.  crown- 
ed, Henry  111.  born,  41.  Associa- 
tion of  robbera/city  declined  tn  im- 
portance as  London*  increased,  42. 
Ear)  of  Kent  beheaded,  43.'  <  Henry 
IV.  -mimed,  Arthur,  son  of  Henry 
VII,  born,  44.  Queen  Maay  mar- 
ried, James  I.  -proclaimed  King  of 
England,  45.  City  besieged  by 
Cromweil,  visited  by  the  plague, 
47.  Mrs.  Lisle  beheaded,  48.  Coun- 
ty-ha  ll>  Arthar's  round  table,  '91; 
west-gate,  $2;  city- wall,  93;,  city* 
cross,  ib.  Churches,  town-hall,  mar- 
ket-house, 94;  Bt.  John'*  House, 
portraits,  city-tables,  free- school,  95 ; 
Hyde  Abbey,  96—97  ; '  SL  Mary's 
Abbey,  99 ;  meeting-houses,  comity 
gabl,  cathdlic-cbape!  of  St  Peter, 
99.  Privileges  of  the  city,  charters, 
government,  1OO;  trade,  public  bu- 

-  ttness,  manners,  proviiions,  situation, 
1  Ox.  Fairs,  St.  Giles's,  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's,  ioa.  Buildings,  pop*, 
lafion,  theatre,  race-ground,  county- 
hospital,  1 03. 

WINCHESTER    CaTBIDKAL,  OIK  of 

the  most  (interesting  in  England, 
various  styles  of  architecture,  succes- 
sive builders,  49;  WalkehVs  tower, 
'50  t*  successive  improvements  by, 
Godfrey  de  •  Lucy,  52  ;  Bishop 
Edyngton,  53  ;  William  of  Wyci- 
ham,  55;  and'  Bishop  Fox,  56; 
Chapel  of  our  Lady,  west-door, 
columns,  screen,  57;  Wvckham's 
tomb  -and'  chapel,  58  r  Enyngton's 
tomb  *»d  chapel,  ^9 ;  transepts  and 
"  aisles,  «JO— 61  \  rood-loft,  choir, 
62 ;  stall*,  tomb  of  William  Rufus, 
f» 3 ;  vaulting,  armorials,  arches,  64  ^ 
;  sepulchral  chests  containing  the  bones 
•  of 
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of  ancient  Kings  and  Bishops,  65— 
€6;  communion-table,  altar-piece 
by  West,  screen,  67  ;  east-window, 
stained  glass,  chapel  and  tomb  of 
Bishop  Fox,  68 ;  ofBiahop  Gardiner, 
69;  memorial  'of  King  Edmund, 
ib.  Holy  Hole,  the  burial-place  of 
Saints,  70;  grave  of  Prior  Silksiede, 
ib.  tomb  of  Bishop  de  Lucy.  71 ; 
Chantry  and  tomb  of  Cardinal  ^Bead- 
fort,  and  Bishop  Waynflete,  '7  a  • 
Queen  Mary's  marriage,  bar  chair, 
73;  chattel' and  tomb  of  Bishop 
La&gtont  ib.  chapel  of  Bi<hop  Or- 
leton,  tombs  of  Bishop  Mews',  and 
Earl  of  Portland,  74;  eminent  per- 
sons interred,  ib.  font  particularly 
described,  75;  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  illustra- 
tive of  the  sculpture  on  the  font, 
76—77—78,  (note.)  dimensions  of 
the  <r*thedral,  78 —79 ;  anagrams  on 
the  passage  called  the  slype,  79—  80 ; 
dirnenriocu  of  tbettofcten,  chapter 
boose;  and  offices,  80-  favenue  and 
establishmentof  St.  Swithin's  Priory, 
8i.  7i 

WmcnkSTka  Cotivami,  ^osrttmiorr 
of,*i  r  establishment ;  statutes,  pri- 
vilege^ buildrags/jtataes.  tower,  8a, 
83;  chapel,  painted  windows,  clois- 
ters, chantry,  library,  school,  84; 
eminent  persons  educated  here,  85 ; 
ode  of  Duke  Domum,  85,  (note  ;) 
with  an  English  translation,  86— 
87. 

Winchester  Castlx,  ancient  his- 
tory and  successive  sieges  of,  89; 
chapd  of  converted  into  a  <coonty- 
hall,  castle  sold  for  five  shillings,  89;  \ 


King's  House  built  by  Charles  II 
ib.    dimensions  and   description  of 
the  castle,   keep,  barbican,  towers, 
90 ;  chapel  or  county-hall,  Arthur's 
round  table,  ib. 

Winchester  measure,  origin  of,  30. 

——-—bushel,  original,  preserved 
in  Winchester  town-hall,  94 

Winchester,  MarquisSes  of,  afo—  97r  . 
singular  character  of  Charlea.  Marl 
quia  of,  269.  ' 

Wincleabury,  encampment,  Hanu,  *6a. 
WmfrAoW,  ■  Herefordshire,  hermitage 

*♦  547-  * 

Wblvesey  Castle,  anciefit  residence  of 

the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  origin  * 

and  bistorydf,  86-*>;  ruin,  *& 

scribed,  episcopal  palace,  88. 
Wonder,  see  Marcley  Hill,  sgt 
Wood   Mill,  Hants,  manufacture  for 

blocks,  pumps,  &c.  for  ihc  ^ i^ 

of  die  navy,  117— iaa 
Woolmcr  Forrst,  Hants,  subterraneous 

trees  dag  up  m,  B91 ;  Roman  coma 

discovered  here,  ib. 
Wormesley  Priory,HerefordsMre,s7Q. 
Wykeham,   or  Wyckham,'   wrfliim 

of,  his  improvemenu  m  Winchester 

cathedral,  55 ;  his  tomb  and  chapel, 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  borough  town,  Isle  of 
Wight,  charter,  castle,  church,  mo- 
nument,  394.  Worsley's  Tower, 
Carey's  Sconce,  395.  ' 

Yaverland,  manor,  Isle  of  WighL»8i- 
house,  church,  385.  6  S*  *' 

Toung,  Dr:EdWarb,  born  at  Upham, 
Hants,  account  of,  293. 
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Corrections  and  Additions  to  Vol.  VL 

Page  6g,  line  *4,for  871,  readfyi. 

P.  150,  1.  %far  Sir  Bartlet  Lucy,  read  Sir  Berkeley  Lacy. 

P.  180,  I.  18,  Note,  /or  Lieutenant,  read  Lord. 

Same  p.  1.  33,  Note,  for  name,  read  patriotism. 

P.  184,  last  1.  after  Roman  Gallies.  i**r*  Auckland  Rings,  together  witlT 
•  considerable  estate  extending  from  the  Lymington  River  to  the  sea,  oolongs  10 
I>r.  Tomline,  Bithop  of  Lincoln,  who  is  said  to  have  an  rnttntioai  of  botibV 
inghere. 

P.  aaa,  I.  in,  far  Restoration,  read  Revelation. 

P.  156,  1.  1,  Note,  for  annua],  read  occasional. 

P   »7i,  I.  8,  for  grandfather,  read  father. 

P.  a8i,  1.  i&ifor  were,  wiwas. 

P.  aop,  1.  aa,  jfcr  Drurer,  rterfDurer. 

P.  83  »t  1*  7>  after  destroyed  by  fire,  rernd,  the  former  in  mis  harbour,  the 
latter  at  Spithead. 

P.  37a,  last  1.  Appulduroombe  is  now  become  the  property  of  a  niece  of 
Sir  Richard  Worsley's,  that  gentleman  having  died  intestate  daring  the  present 
month,  August. 

P.  496,  1.  18,  far  1668,  read  1568. 

P  499t  ■•  *<>t  Gsrrick  was  born  in  the  year  1716,  as  appears  by  the  fellow* 
tag  extract  from  the  Register  of  All  Saints  Parish,  in  Hereford  City.  «  David, 
son  of  Peter  and  Arabella  Garrick,  was  baptised  s8th  February,  1716.  & 
Lewis,  Minister." 


f  rioted  hy  T.  Maiden,  Skerh*nu*Lao*\ 
Lombard-Street. 
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